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THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  MUGWUMP. 

Mujpvump  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  term  of  reproach,  and  is  not  used 
such  with  any  sincerity  hy  even  the  densest  and  most  stupid  partisans,  in 
rhom  it  invariably  inspires  the  respect  born  of  fear. —  Nriv  Vork  Times. 

If  the  Statement  quoted  above  be  a  true  one  —  and  there 
are  few  observant  people  who  will  deny  its  truth — it  naturally 
opens  up  some  interesting  and  sugjjestive  reflections.  Ten 
years  ii>  nut  a  very  extended  period  in  the  historj'  of  a  na- 
tion, or  of  an  idea,  or  of  a  word,  but  the  last  ten  years  have 
brought  many  important  changes  to  the  nation  that  calls 
itself  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  idea  of  individual 
independence  in  politics,  and  lastly,  to  the  word  Mugwump. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  hold  of  the  great  party  that  had  fought 
out  the  battle  with  slavery  had  not  been  successfully  broken, 
in  spite  of  its  want  c^^  sound  political  principles  and  the 
equally  manifest  corruption  of  its  most  conspicuous  leaders. 
Ten  years  ago,  it  was  an  open  question  in  the  North  and 
West  how  many  men  of  intelligence  and  social  standing 
would  dare  to  act  upon  their  convictions  and  vote  against 
the  party  of  their  allegiance,  the  party  of  wealth  and  social 
prestige,  because  they  believed  that  the  historic  name  of 
that  party  was  no  longer  synonymous  with  sound  political 
principles  and  honest  political  leaders.  Ten  years  ago  in 
the  South,  it  was  not  even  a  question  whether  a  man  could 
vole  against  the  powerlid  party  that  represented  his  color 
and  caste,  without  incurring  social  degradation  or  commit- 
ting political  suicide.     In  other  words,  real  political  inde- 
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pendence  on  the  part  of  the  individual  was  a  decade  ago  an 
uncertain  quantity  to  the  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  south  of  it.  Ten  years 
a^o,  finally,  the  term  Mugwump,  which  to-day  characterizes 
politically  a  large  and  growing  number  of  our  ablest  and 
most  patriotic  citizens,  was  a  term  of  contempt  and  reproach, 
which,  if  not  just  inverated,  nevertheless  required  explanation 
wlienever  and  wherever  it  was  applied. 

Of  course,  the  changes  that  have  come  to  the  nation,  the 
idea,  and  the  word  are,  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  Shel- 
ley's, intimately  "  interpenetrated."  The  Indian  word  for 
chief,  or  leader,  with  its  modern  gloss,  "  too-big-for-his- 
breeches,"  would  never  have  been  drawn  from  the  shades 
of  Loco  Foco  politics  in  New  York  to  become  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  orators  and  editors,  had  not  a  great 
political  party  been  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  word  would 
never  have  lost  its  content  of  bitter  reproach  and  come 
practically  to  mean  Independent  h:id  not  two  great  parties 
learned  from  their  wavering  fortunes,  that  it  connoted  qual- 
ities uniting  a  body  of  men  who  held,  or  might  soon  hold, 
the  balance  of  power.  Tlien*  too,  the  word  could  never 
have  acquired  a  respectable,  not  to  say  an  important  signifi- 
cance, had  not  the  idea  of  political  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  never  have  come  about  had  not 
the  old  political  parties  been  steadily  losing  ground. 

Are  we  to  infer,  then,  that  history  will  repeat  itself,  and 
that  just  as  the  contemptuous  nicknames  Whig,  and  Tory, 
and  Methodist,  have  come  to  have  an  honorable  and  per- 
manent significance,  so  Mugwump  will  one  day  become  the 
recognized  name  of  an  honorable  and  permanent  party? 
By  no  means,  if  the  word  retains  any  portion  of  the  mean- 
ing it  has  to-day,  for  partyless  men  cannot  make  a  party. 
If  the  MugAVumps  of  this  country  ever  form  a  new  party,  or 
incorporate  themselves  firmly  in  an  old  party,  (as  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  done,)  they  must  logically  give  up  their 
aboriginal  designation,  even  though  n«j  process  of  law  may 
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exist  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  This,  then,  is  not  the  Oppcr- 
tiinity  of  the  Mugwump.  The  consistent  Methodist  ma}^  be- 
come a  Bishop  of  his  chosen  religious  body,  but  tlie  consist- 
ent Mugwump  is  the  only  native  born  citizen  who  can  never 
by  any  possibility  become  President  of  these  United  States. 

Yet  the  man  who  may  not  be  king  may  sometimes  be 
king-maker,  which  is  not  a  role  to  be  despised,  even  if  his- 
torians have  of  late  been  stripping  the  figure  of  Warwick  of 
some  of  its  romance.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  Mugwump 
must  cease  to  be  a  *'good  American''  and  must  bend  his 
energies  toward  the  overthrow^  of  our  republican  institutions 
and  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  with  Grover  Cleve- 
land for  king.  It  is  not  even  saying  that  the  Mugwump 
must  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  small  body  of  amiable 
doctrinaires  who  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  us  to  mod- 
ify our  form  of  government  by  adopting  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility.  It  is  simply  saying,  in  figurative 
language,  that  the  Mugwump,  though  he  may  not  attain  to 
important  political  station,  may  nevertheless  render  his 
country  important  political  services.  This  is  the  Mug- 
wump's Opportunit3>  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
outline  the  direction  these  services  mav  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected  to  take,  in  view  of  the  political  changes  of  the  past 
decade  and  the  Increased  political  independence  that  has  re- 
sulted therefrom.  But  the  necessity,  not  to  say  the  useful- 
ness, of  the  Mugwump's  existence  has  been  so  strenuously 
denied  that  a  few  words  must  first  be  devoted  to  showing 
that  he  does  not  cumber  the  ground. 

The  chief  objection  that  has  been  brought  against  the 
creed  and  position  of  the  Mugwump  is  summed  up  in  the 
claim  of  many  honest  and  thoughtful  people  that  in  modern 
times,  at  least,  and  in  constitutionally  governed  nations,  a 
man  cannot  do  his  political  duty  outside  of  a  political  party. 
They  are  inclined  to  translate  the  famous  dictum  of  Aris- 
totle as  though  it  ran,  **  man  is  by  nature  a  party  animal." 
There  is,  of  course,  much  truth  in  their  contention.  There 
were  parties  among  the  Greeks  under  Agamemnon,  there 
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were  parties  among  the  Greeks  under  Periclesv  there  were 
parties  among  the  Greeks  imder  the  successors  oi  Con- 
stantine,  even  though  the  subject  diTiding  them  was  no  more 
important  than  the  color  worn  by  a  charioteer.  Men  will 
divide  into  parties  everywhere  and  always,  and,  when  the 
people  are  allowed  a  voice  in  the  government,  thev  will 
divide  into  political  parties.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  found 
that  men  normally  tend  to  divide  themselves  into  two 
parties,  one  looking  to  the  future  and  one  looking  to  the 
past.  When  a  third  party  emerges,  it  usually  looks  to  the 
present  or  the  immediate  future  and  does  not  break  hope- 
lessly with  the  immediate  past — hence  it  draws  from  the  two 
normal  parties.  It  may  succeed  nominally  in  ousting  one  of 
these  normal  parties ;  but  change  of  name  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  change  of  nature  and  the  rule  of  two  parties,  con- 
8er\-ative  and  progressive,  remains  unbroken.  It  is  obx-ious 
enough  that  these  two  parties,  or  at  times  three  parties, 
practically  divide  the  field  of  political  action  between  them, 
and  that  a  man  who  belongs  to  neither  or  none  of  them  is 
like  a  lordless  man  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or — what,  (>erhaps, 
better  expresses  his  littleness — a  grain  of  wheat  between  two 
millstones.  Yet  the  tj'pical  Mugwump  is  a  partA*less  man, 
whose  vote  will  indeed  be  sought  by  parties,  but  whose 
counsel  goes  for  naught  with  them,  and  to  whom  they  will 
never  willingly  pay  homage.  Can  he  be  certain,  then,  that 
by  holding  aloof  from  all  party  organizations,  he  is  not 
voluntarily  giving  up  his  opportunities  for  directing  the 
political  energies  of  his  compatriots  in  proper  directions, 
that  he  is  not  preparing  for  himself  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual dry-rot  that  so  surely  creeps  over  all  men  who 
lose  touch  with  humanity?  Many  observers  answer  this 
question  in  the  afiirmative. 

But  the  Mugwump  has  not  been  slow  to  reply  that  there 
is  something  specious  about  this  objection  to  his  conduct  and 
position.  He  points  out  that  all  important  party  changes 
have  been  produced  through  the  instrumentalitj*  of  men  who 
were  Mugwumps,  in  fact,  although  not  in  name  or  on  princi- 
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pie.  It  is  not  the  nature  or  habit  of  thoughtful  men  to  change 
sides  violently — to  flop,  as  the  saying  Is — from  one  party  to 
another.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  always  men 
who  balance  political  questions  too  evenly  to  become  pro- 
nounced partisans,  as  well  as  men  who  will  withdraw 
their  allegiance  from  a  leader  and  a  cause  proved  to  them 
to  be  false,  the  momentum  acquired  by  a  successful  party 
would,  through  a  well  known  human  weakness,  rivet  that 
party's  hold  upon  a  country  for  an  indefinite  period.  That 
parties  rarely  retain  their  hold  for  a  generation,  that  the}- 
are  frequently  rechristened,  if  not  reborn,  that  they  would 
work  infinite  harm  to  a  people  if  they  did  not  lose  their 
hold  and  sometimes  their  very  names,  are  facts  which  serve 
to  show  that  the  Independent  has  always  had  his  place  in 
politics,  and  that  it  has  been  an  important  and  useful  place* 
Nor  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  the  Mugwump's  change  of  vote, 
or  his  abstention  from  voting.  Perhaps  his  chief  intluence 
is  to  be  found  in  his  likeness  to  the  rats  that  desert  a  build- 
ing about  to  fall.  Hence  he  has  sometimes  been  designated 
by  the  olTensive  appellation,  a  ratten  Ilts  indecision,  his 
tendency  to  balance  the  claims  of  rival  parties  have  more 
influence  upon  the  mass  of  voters  than  a  violent  change  of 
front  could  possibly  have.  Doubt  and  hesitation  are  sap- 
ping forces,  more  destructive  to  party  supremacy  than  any 
oflensive  weapon  lu  the  armory  of  an  organized  opposition. 
It  is  true  that  doubt  and  hesitation  are  repugnant  to  most 
men  —  that  they  prefer  open  and  hard  tighting  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  entrenched  power  is  often  able  to  beat  back  open 
and  hard  fighters  for  a  very  long  time.  If^  now,  it  be  con- 
ceded that  there  is  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  momentum  of 
political' success,  that  this  momentum  carries  parties  to  the 
extremes  of  political  action  or  reaction »  that  therefore  a 
change  of  party  front  or  a  change  of  parties  is  necessarj^  at 
times  for  the  welfare,  or  even  for  the  continuance  of  the 
state,  it  seems  clear  that  the  permanent  existence  of  a  body 
of  citizens  who  are  never  partisans,  and  of  a  smaller  body, 
who  are  avowed  Mugwumps  or  Independents,  is  not  only 
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beneficial,  but  also  positively  necessary  to  any  non-despotic 
state. 

The  case  may  be  summed  up,  then,  as  follows :  or- 
ganized parties  are  always  necessary  for  progressive  popu- 
lar government ;  but  these  parties  must  be  held  in  check, 
or  else  made  to  give  place  to  one  another,  through  the  steady 
influence  or  concerted  action  of  more  or  less  small,  unor- 
ganized, and  temporary'  groups  composed  of  non-partisans 
by  temperament  and  Independents  on  principle.  It  is  now 
in  order  to  point  out  what  line  of  action  may  be  expected 
from  the  American  Mugwump  in  tlje  present  political 
crisis. 

That  there  is  a  political  crisis  few  will  be  bold  enough  to 
deny.  A  party  swept  into  power  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  its  own  members  and  of  a  large  body  of  disaffected 
voters  of  the  opposing  party,  disgusted  with  its  record  on 
the  matter  of  Protection,  has  just  failed,  through  inability  to 
control  a  few  of  its  own  leaders,  to  furnish  the  voters  who 
supported  it  with  a  just  measure  of  relief  from  the  oppres- 
sive legislation  against  which  tliey  so  vigorously  protested. 
This  same  party  not  twelve  months  since  gave  another 
proof  of  its  unwieldiness  in  its  groping  and  uncertain  method 
of  dealing  with  a  tinancial  crisis,  for  which,  however,  it  was 
not  responsible.  The  main  question  now  contVonting  the 
voters  of  the  United  Statep  is  —  shall  this  party  be  con- 
tinued in  power?  The  prevailing  impression  seems  to  be 
that  the  voters  will  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  and 
that  the  chief  of  the  two  parties  at  present  in  opposition 
will  be  returned  to  power.  This  will  simply  mean  that  a 
number  of  anti-Protectionists  sufficient  to  turn  the  scales  of 
election  will  be  so  disgusted  by  their  failure  to  obtain 
adequate  redress  that  they  will  consent  to  the  return  to 
power  of  a  party  pledged  to  Protection  in  order  to  teach 
the  party  pledged  to  overthrow  Protection  a  well  deserved 
lesson.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  a  change  of  parties  will 
mean  this  and  nothing  but  this.  Personal  reasons  may  in- 
fluence a  few  voters,  silver  may  influence  a  few  others,  class 
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grievances  may  swell  the  vote  of  a  third  part}^  prohibitionists 
and  other  "ists"  will  cut  their  familiar  antics,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  will  vote  in  the  next  national 
eleclion  to  continue  the  war  upon  Protection  or  to  suspend 
it.  If  they  do  not  so  vote,  it  will  be  a  sign  that  the  political 
common  sense*  n<*t  to  say  sagacity,  which  has  always  been 
held  to  be  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  country,  is 
wanttig  and  in  a  fair  way  lo  become  extinct.  For  he  who 
runs  may  read  that  Protection  is  the  Golden  Calf  of  this 
nation,  between  which  and  the  true  God  a  choice  must  be 
made.  And  it  is  furthermore  obvious  to  any  thinking  man 
that  the  choice  is  not  between  high  tariff  and  low  tariff,  but 
between  Protection  and  Free  Trade.  There  is  no  logical 
halting  place  in  Tariti'  Reform  except  for  the  man  to  whom 
logic  is  an  empty  name,  and  to  whom  compromise  in  mat- 
ters of  principle  presents  no  insuperable  difficulty.  Un- 
fortunately, the  history  of  this  country  proves  that  compro- 
mise in  matters  of  principle  is  never  repugnant  to  an  im- 
portant contingent  of  our  politicians  and  voters.  Hence*  it 
is  that  our  political  stniggles  are  long  and  desperate;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  slavery,  logic  always  prevails,  and  so  the 
Protectionist  and  the  Tariff  Reformer  will  both  go. 

What  now  will  the  Mugwump  do?  As  Mugwump, 
he  is  not  committed  to  either  side  in  tiie  matter  of  Protec- 
tion, but  as  an  honest  citizen,  willing  and  anxious  to  serve 
his  country,  he  is  committed  practically.  A  Mugwump  who 
believed  Protection  to  be  honest,  justi liable,  or  even  tempo- 
rarily expedient,  would  be  a  iusus  naiura.  The  light  that 
was  in  him  would  be  darkness  —  he  would  not  deserve  to 
be  counted  among  the  tribes  of  thinking  men.  The  Mug- 
u^ump  must  be  an  anti-Protectionist,  Ixir  that  means  an  anti- 
corruptionist,  but  he  need  not  necessarily  cast  his  vote 
for  any  special  party.  It  is  open  to  him  to  believe  that  he 
can  do  his  best  work  by  voting  with  the  party  now  favoring 
Protection  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  a  point  of  vantage 
from  which  he  can  induce  its  leaders  to  take  the  step  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  during  the  Corn-Law  agitation.     He  may 
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on  the  other  hand  hold  that  the  party  pledged  to  the  beliet 
that  Protection  is  wrong  and  unconstitutional  (in  that  it  is 
\\Tor\^  per  se)  deserves  another  trial  and  may  give  it  his 
support.  Or  he  may  believe  that  it  is  his  duty  to  vote  with 
a  third  party  already  in  existence,  or  to  help  to  form  a  new 
partA%  or  to  abstain  from  voting  entirely.  But  whatever  he 
believes  on  these  points,  one  thing  is  clear.  The  history  of 
elections  in  the  last  decade  shows  that  he  and  the  voters  he 
influences  temporaril^^  hold  the  balance  of  power.  If  he  be 
not  committed  to  any  particular  course  of  action,  he  is  com- 
mitted to  careful  thought  and  bold  utterance  upon  the  situa- 
tion. He  is  not  bound  to  defend  the  present  tariff-bill  as 
the  party  men  that  passed  it  are.  He  can  make  it  plain,  if 
he  be  a  strong  and  brave  man,  that  his  future  support  of 
the  party  now  in  power  does  not  involve  any  approbation 
of  that  party's  recent  course.  He  can  make  it  plain  that 
his  support  of  the  chief  party  in  opposition  is  intended  as  a 
rebuke  to  a  party  that  has  failed  to  keep  its  }>Ie<lges  or  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  policy  of  anti- 
Protection  in  the  party  now  committed  to  Protection.  But 
whatever  he  does  shmild  be  done  openly  and  boldly. 
Within  the  next  two  3'ears,  thousands,  nay  millions  of 
American  citizens  will  weigh  Protection  in  the  balance  and 
will  find  it  wanting.  But  so  great  will  be  or  should  be  their 
distrust  of  the  two  chief  parties  that  the>*  will  be  uncertain 
how  to  act.  To  whom  will  they  turn  more  promptly  for 
guidance  than  to  the  consistent  Mugwump  —  to  the  man 
held  by  no  political  tie  save  devotion  to  his  country's  in- 
terest? Here,  then,  is  the  Mugwump's  Opportunity.  He 
can  station  himself  at  the  dividing  roads  and  point  out  the 
true  way  to  them  asking  a  sign.  But  how  can  a  centrifugal 
atom  serve  as  a  guide  post?  Pushed  to  its  last  analysis,  in- 
dependence in  politics  seems  to  mean  chaos.  The  Mug- 
wump's Opportunity  appears  to  be  an  ironical  substitute  for 
the  Mugwump*s  Dilemma. 

But  is  anything  ever  pushed  to  its  last  analysis   in  this 
world  of  ours?     Certainly  the  idea  of  independence  in  poli- 
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tics  hay  not  been  so  resolved.  We  cannot  even  imagine 
perfect  political  independence.  The  man  who  embodied  it 
would  be  a  fit  denizen  for  some  other  planet.  Mngwumps 
may  not  form  parties,  but  they  take  their  cue  from  leaders, 
and  it  is  time  for  these  leaders  to  speak  out  plainly.  As 
their  leaders  speak  and  act,  so  will  the  mass  of  the  Mug- 
wumps, and  so  will  a  majority  of  the  undecided  voters. 

How,  no%v,  are  the  leaders  to  give  the  desired  cue  to  their 
followers?  If  a  fifth  of  the  Mugwumps  follow  each  of  the 
five  courses  of  action  indicated  above  as  possible,  the  Oppor- 
tunity of  the  Mugwump  will  have  been  but  as  **  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision."  Shall  the  leaders  hold  a  caucus?  Ask 
rather  shall  a  hard-shell  Baptist  don  ecclesiastical  vestments 
and  preach  in  St.  Paul's.  No ;  far  be  the  caucus  and  other 
machine  methods  from  the  Mugwump  leaders — just  as  far 
as  contracts  for  government  printing.  Bold  and  vigorous 
speeches,  in  public  and  in  private,  on  the  platform,  in  the 
street,  at  the  club,  free  and  untranimelled  use  of  the  independ- 
ent press  —  these  are  sufficient  and  proper  channels  of  in- 
fluence. Through  these  the  Mugwump  leaders  can  easily 
give  the  cue  to  their  tbilowers  and  prevent  the  dissipation 
of  the  Mugwump  power.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that 
this  power  will,  for  many  reasons,  run  less  risk  of  dissipa- 
tion if  the  party  no%v  in  office  be  given  another  trial.  It 
will  certainly  be  largely  dissipated  if  the  Mugwumps  ab- 
stain from  voting  altogether.     Btit  these  are  side  issues. 

Flere,  then,  is  the  Mugwump's  Opportunity,  and  a  real 
one.  Let  him,  if  he  be  a  leader,  speak  and  act  boldly  ;  let 
hira,  if  he  be  a  follower,  take  his  cue  and  speak  and  act 
boldly  ;  let  him  throw  his  weight  where  it  w^ill  most  tell ;  and, 
finally  let  him  leave  the  result  with  the  American  people, 
who,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  desire  the  true  and  the 
right,  and  who  are  fast  coming  to  see  that  Protection  is 
the  false  and  the  wrong  thing,  that  has  for  our  generation 
taken  slavery's  place  as  the  source  of  "  woes  unnumbered," 
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"At  last  Malherbe  (1556-1628)  came,  and  first  in 
France  Showed  a  correct  cadence  in  prosody,  Taught  the 
force  of  a  rightly-placed  word  And  brought  back  the  muse 
to  the  rules  of  duty.  The  language  as  improved  by  this 
cautious  writer,  Oft'ered  nothing  mde  to  the  cultured  ear. 
Stanzas  were  taught  to  close  with  grace,  And  verse  dared 
no  more  encroach  on  verse."  So  Boileaii  heralds  the  ad- 
vent of  the  first  French  classicist,  and,  though  a  great  ex* 
aggeration  by  one  mediocre  artizan  in  verse  oi  the  merits 
of  another,  these  lines  represented  fairly  enough  the  senti- 
ment of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,,  while  the  fateful  error  they 
involved  was  portentous  lo  French  verse  for  more  than  two 
centuries  of  pseudo-classical  artificiality  and  stagnation. 
The  qualities  on  which  Boileau  insists  are  metrical  polish, 
meticulous  accuracy  in  rhymes,  greater  diligence  in  the 
rhetorical  arrangement  and  a  more  anxious  care  in  the 
choice  of  words,  the  whole  joining  in  what  might  be  justly 
described  as  a  zealous  and  untiring  pursuit  of  the  common- 
place. As  might  be  anticipated,  then,  Malherbe  will  never 
shock,  but  he  wiU  never  thrill.  There  is  no  flash  of  genius 
in  the  poems,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  was  none  in 
the  man.  Why,  then,  were  these  qualities,  that  fifty  years 
before  would  not  have  raised  a  poet  above  nameless 
mediocrit}-,  capable  of  making  a  leader  in  1600.^  What 
peculiar  conjuncture  made  readers  turn  iVom  the  kernel  to 
the  husk?  What  suffered  the  genius  of  R^gnier  to  be  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  while  a  vastly  inferior  poet 
became  the  prophet  of  successive  generations  till  the  Revo- 
lution came  to  make  all  things  new. 

»  Emile  Fagupt:  Dist-Septl^me  Sl^cle.  Etude*  Litteniireft.  Ferdinand 
Bruneti^re;  Etudes  Critiques.  Ferdinand  Rninetilre;  Evolution  dea  Gen- 
res, George  Saintsbury  :  Short  History  of  French  Literature,  and  ^everdil 
articles  in  EncycloparJia  Uritiinnica. 
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To  understand  this  aberration  of  [esthetic  taste  we  must 
look  beyond  liteniture  to  the  political  and  religions  world. 
The  Renaissance  had  been  a  period  of  unrest,  of  reaching 
out  in  untried  directions  of  tentative  effort,  of  a  confident 
iconoclasm,  too,  and  of  strongly  developed  individualism. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury* Then  follows  a  growing  lack  of  faith  in  the  new 
learning  as  a  panacea  for  human  ills,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
loss  of  individuality.  Each  writer  strikes  out  on  his  own 
line,  cares  little  for  precedent  or  law  in  language  or  metre, 
so  that  he  can  say  what  he  has  in  him  to  say.  Origi- 
nalit}*  is  more  prized  than  correct  diction,  strength  than 
polish.  So  while  these  men  left  admirable  work  behind 
them,  each  wTiter's  legacy  to  the  world  was  stamped  with  a 
singulaiTty  that  made  it  little  adapted  to  form  a  school  or 
train  a  succession.  The  Renaissance  had  sacrificed  the  old 
principle  of  authority  to  freedom  of  inquiry  in  many  de- 
partments of  intellectual  and  ethical  life.  In  literature  this 
freedom  resulted  in  a  division  of  energy,  remarkable  in  its 
immediate  results*  but  without  promise  of  healthy  develop- 
ment and  continuous  growth. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  reaction  came. 
The  wars  of  the  League  had  been  a  cruel  deception  to  the 
high-strung  hopes  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  good  will,  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  had  been  widened  beyond  the 
hope  of  individual  grasp,  and  the  limitation  of  the  mind  was 
brought  home  to  it  with  crushing  weight.  The  intellectual 
lassitude  that  resulted  found  its  expression  in  criticism 
rather  than  in  fresh  creation.  Save  R^gnier,  who  appears 
as  one  bom  out  of  due  time,  the  first  half  the  seventeenth 
century  shows  no  great  lyric  or  epic  poet,  and  when  at  last 
L#a  Fontaine  appears  he  is  a  very  enfant  terrible  to  his  con- 
temporary critics  who  praise  his  defects  and  bear  \\nX\\  his 
virtues.  In  prose,  too,  the  best  work  is  critical  and  analj^tic. 
The  drama,  because  more  directly  in  touch  with  the  people, 
preserved  a  more  independent  life,  yielding  least  and  latest. 
But  Malherbe  expressed  the  state  of  mind  of  the  cultured 
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men  of  the  time ;  he  is  the  herald  of  what  is  typical  in  the 
classical  school,  the  '"  Age  of  Louis  XIV/'  His  poetry  was 
an  art.  It  could  be  learned,  weighed,  measured.  You 
could  calculate  the  percentages  of  imperfect  or  cognate 
rhymes,  of  incorrect  verses,  of  w^ords  and  phrases  that  pre- 
sumed to  stir  the  mind  from  a  becoming  balance  of  calm 
repose.  This  age  understood  this  poetry.  But  when  it  saw^ 
these  very  qualities  transfased  by  the  tire  of  Ronsard's 
genius,  who  had  done  all  that  was  ever  claimed  for  his  pe- 
dantic successor,  ihai  was  an  individuality  that  defied  me- 
chanical criticism  and  wearied  minds  already  predisposed 
to  make  great  sacrifices  for  order  and  propriety  in  the  state, 
and  in  literature  also. 

So  the  naturalism  of  the  Plt*iade  w^as  obscured  by  a 
studied  artificiality  against  which  R^gnier  fought  a  losing 
fight,  though  his  satires  are  among  the  most  vigorous  that 
French  literature  has  to  show  and  contain  a  powerful  at- 
tack on  Malherbe  and  tlie  upas-tree  of  his  overweening 
criticism,  while  several  of  his  short  poems  are  delightful  in 
their  pathos  or  graceful  wit.  Malherbe's  merit  on  the  other 
hand  is  almost  wholly  formal.  He  wrote  very  little,  lor  the 
most  part  occasional  verses  addressed  to  the  court  or  aris- 
tocracy, but  it  is  hard  to  read  that  little  without  weariness 
at  its  mediocrity,  whose  great  fault  is  that  he  has  not 
virility  enough  to  err.  Personally  his  biographer  and  pupil, 
Racan,  shows  him  as  a  man  of  petty  and  presumptuous 
arrogance,  a  quality  illustrated  by  his  attitude  toward 
Ronsardt  whom  he  first  plundered  of  all  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  valuing  and  then  mocked  with  systematic  deprecia- 
tion. The  spark  that  helps  some  of  his  verses,  c,  g\  the 
Consolation  Ode,  to  an  asthmatic  life  is  Ronsard\s,  the 
spirit  that  insists  on  rhyming  for  eye  as  well  as  ear,  that  for- 
bids the  linking  of  w^ords  etymologically  connected  or  of 
proper  nouns,  that  seeks  curiously,  as  his  biographer  tells 
us,  **  for  rare  and  sterile  rhymes,"  that  spirit  is  all  his  own. 
The  sixteenth  century  had  no  need  to  covet  it,  nor  was  the 
seventeenth  the  better  for  its  inspiration* 
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Malherbe's  Art  of  Poetry,  like  that  of  the  Meistersinger 
in  Germany,  was  something  that  could  be  taught  on  a  tally- 
board*  and  he  had  worthy  disciples,  artizans  in  verse  such 
as  Racan,  with  some  true  poetic  gift  and  a  more  genuine 
appreciation  of  nature,  \^3iture,  a  graceful  but  **  idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day,"  the  anacreontic  St.  Amant,  and  others 
whose  names  are  shadows.  But  the  muse  that  had  been 
thus  **  brought  back  to  the  rules  of  duty  "  was  presently  to 
be  drilled  in  them  by  a  master  of  deportment  more  strict 
than  Malherbe  had  ever  been.  This  man  who  did  most  to 
clip  the  wings  of  the  French  Pegasus  was  Boiieau,  a  mis- 
chievously satirical  pedant  ( 1636-17 1 1 )  whose  critical  obiler 
dicta  were  long  regarded  as  sacred  by  French  critics  and 
French  schoolmasters.  He  was  fairly  acquainted  with  Lat- 
in, and  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  Greek  poets  may  be 
excused  by  his  obvious  inability  to  appreciate  them,  but  his 
indifference  to  the  contemporary-  literary  movement  in  other 
countries  was  only  parallelled  by  his  ignorance  of  the  earlier 
writers  of  his  own.  Still,  though  Boiieau  lacked  taste,  he 
had  much  rough  good-sense,  and  his  destructive  criticism, 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  his  contemporaries,  was  usually  just, 
tliough  it  may  have  been  unnecessary.  Especially  does  one 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  death-blow  given  to  chiv- 
alrous romance  by  'his  Dialogue  sur  Ics  Heros.  But  the 
positive  influence  of  Boiieau  was  deadening  and  narrowing. 
His  Art  Podtiquc^  of  which  Dryden  has  a  translation  and 
Pope  a  paraphrase,  proclaimed  with  sufficient  talent  to  per- 
suade a  degenerating  taste  that  poetry  was  artificially  raised 
to  a  science.  He  imposed  upon  many  men  of  no  genius* 
and,  perhaps,  stitlled  the  genius  of  some ;  his  only  scholar 
whose  genius  survived  the  teaching  was  Racine.  The  lat- 
ter's  talent  could  profit  by  instructions  that  would  have 
trammelled  Corneille  and  amused  Muliere, 

This,  for  instance,  is  his  ideal,  not  for  one  good  line,  but 
for  an  indefinite  succession  of  them  : 

Qvie  toujourji  dans  vos  vers  le  sens  coupanl  les  mots 
Suspende  I*  hemistiche,  en  marque  le  repos. 


The    Scivanee   Rcviczv, 
These  he  regards  as  the  essential  limitations  of  tragedy  r 

Qu'  en  un  lieu,  qu'  en  un  jour,  un  seul  fait  accompli 
Tienne  jusqu'  i  la  fin  le  thi^atre  rempli. 

And  even  so  tragedy  must  not  have  a  christian  basis,  as 
we  see  from  these  lines  directed  against  Corneille's  '*  Po- 
lyeucte"  and  "  Theodore  :  " 

De  la  foi  d'  un  chr<5tien  les  myat^res  terribles 
D'  ornaments  ^gaj^s  ne  sont  pas  susceptibles. 

Not  even  in  comedy  may  a  MoHere  study  the  manners 
of  the  vulgar  herd  : 

<MoIi&re)  Peiiletre  de  son  art  eut  remportt?  le  prix, 
Si,  moins  ami  du  peuple,  en  ses  d^ctes  peintures 
II  n'eut  pas  fait  souvent  grimacer  ses  figures. 


For  elegance  of  language  is  a  prime  and  universal  neces- 


sity : 


Sans  ]a  iangue^  en  un  mot,  I'auteur  le  plus  divin 
Est  toujours,  quoiqu*tl  fasse,  un  m^chant  ecrivain. 


And  there  must  be  no  vagaries  of  genius :  "Tout  doit 
tendre  au  bon  sens,"  indeed  it  might  be  better  to  be  frivolous 
than  incorrect:  "Imitons  de  Marot  F^li^gant  badinage." 
And  yet  he  could  say:  *^  Que  la  nature  done  soit  votre 
6tiide  unique,"  and  he  was  sincere,  only  "  nalure ''  to  him 
was  a  very  narrow  segment  of  the  sphere  seen  through 
glasses  that  both  colored  and  distorted  it.  For,  as  he  his 
said  himself:  "  Le  vers  se  sent  toujours  les  bassesses  du 
coeun" 

As  different  from  Boileau  as  a  winding  woodland  stream 
from  a  well-kept  canal  is  La  Fontaine,  a  true  and  natural- 
istic poet,  who  calmly  ignored  the  traditional  rules  of  his 
art  and  won  the  hearts  of  critics  who  shook  their  heads.  It 
was  impossible  to  deny  his  wit  and  winning  grace,  and  the 
unambitious  fable  or  tale  in  w^hich  he  clothed  them,  seemed  a 
less  dangerous  breach  of  the  loiles  than  more  serious  efforts 
would  have  done.  The  court  and  its  critics  could  pardon 
the  frailty  of  a  sylvan  muse,  when  they  would  have  been 
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pitiless  to  an  error  of  Melpomene.  So  La  Fontaine  pre- 
served and  handed  down  the  tradition  of  metrical  liberty  to 
tlie  Romantic  poets  of  1830. 

La  Fontaine's  first  work  of  importance,  the  first  book  of 
Kis  "  Contes/*  dates  from  1664  *^^^  ^^^^  forty-third  year. 
Already  he  had  become  socially  popular,  and  had  been  in- 
timately associated  with  Boileau,  Moliere,  and  Racine. 
More  "  Contes  "  ( 1666)  were  followed  by  "  Fables  '*  ( 1668) 
and  the  year  167 1  shows  his  versatile  genius  as  editor  oi  a 
volume  of  mystically  religious  verse,  as  author  of  "Contes" 
whose  humor  was  very  unrestrained,  and  of  "  Fables," 
whose  equal  humor  w^as  quite  without  this  gallic  spice. 
These  seven  years  were  the  best  fruitage  of  his  long,  easy, 
and  irresponsible  life.  For  La  Fontaine  seems  never  to 
have  quite  outlived  the  carelessness  of  childhood,  a  trait 
that  impressed  all  his  friends,  and  is  reflected  in  the  words 
with  which  Louis  licensed  his  election  to  the  Academy 
(1683):  **  II  a  prorais  d'etre  sage.''  After  this  he  wrote 
only  "Fables/'  His  friends  took  care  of  him  when  his 
mie  declined  the  burden.  He  died  after  a  tardy  conversion 
to  the  religiosity  that  the  aged  Louis  had  made  popular,  in 
1685.  Endless  anecdotes  tell  of  his  guileless  simplicit}  and 
absent-mindedness.  His  intimates  called  him  the  *"•  good 
fellow/'  Of  them  all  Moliere  alone,  perhaps,  justly  appre- 
ciated his  literary  importance.  "Our  wits  labor  in  vain  ; 
they  will  not  outlive  the  bonhomme,'*  he  said  w^hen  once 
he  overheard  Boileau  and  Racine  chaffing  their  common 
friend.  And  he  was  right,  for  he  has  always  been  more 
read  than  either  of  them,  and  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  felt  that 
he  was  of  greater  service  than  they,  a  consummation  doubt- 
less ver\'  far  from  the  dreams  of  either  the  critic  or  the  trag- 
edian. 

The  "Fables''  and  the  "  Contes"  have  exercised  a  deep 
and  permanent  influence  both  on  French  literature  and  on 
our  own.  La  Fontaine's  miscellaneous  work,  though  often 
good,  is  less  individual  and  little  read.  His  *'  Contes  "  are 
essentially  fabliaux  developed  b}'   a   studied    prosody  and 
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delicate  feeling  for  style,  coupled  with  a  skill  in  narration 
that  is  the  height  of  art  in  its  apparent  ease  and  naturalness. 
He  is  the  true  continuatorof  de  la  Salle,  of  des  Periers,  and 
of  Marguerite.  Now  neither  he,  nor  they,  nor  their  Italian 
fellows,  recognized  what  we  to-day  hold  to  be  fundamental 
coivventions  of  decency.  Their  stories  deal  very  largely 
with  subjects  not  now  admitted  to  polite  literary  circles,  but 
then  regarded  as  not  unbecoming  even  by  such  irreproach- 
able ladies  as  Madame  de  Sevign6.  The  same  thing  is  ob- 
servable in  English  literature.  If  these  "Contes^'  are  to  be 
read  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  simple,  naive  spirit  in  which 
they  were  written.  There  is  no  sniggering  about  them,  no 
conscious  pandering  to  vice.  They  represent  a  phase  in 
the  development  of  European  morals.  Not  the  lusty  joy  of 
life  of  Boccaccio  and  his  fellows  with  their  eager  love  of 
sense  and  beauty  after  centuries  of  ascetic  repression,  nor 
yet  the  "  subtle  mixture  of  passion  and  sensuality,  of  poetry 
and  appetite,"  that  we  find  in  Marguerite  and  Ronsard. 
The  Renaissance  is  no  longer  a  revolutionary  force,  and 
what  was  a  passionate  cult  to  Boccaccio  becomes  in  La 
Fontaine  the  eltish  naturalism  of  a  satyr  child.  Read  in 
in  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  the  **Contes"  are  charming,  read 
in  the  spirit  of  modern  prudery,  they  are  earthly  and  sen- 
sual. Of  course,  if  we  choose,  we  may  clasp  our  hands  with 
the  Pharisee  and  thank  God  w^e  are  not  as  these  men  were, 
or  we  may  fix  the  difference  without  drawing  the  compari- 
son. We  have  no  right  to  judge  the  work  of  one  century 
by  the  moral  standards  of  another. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  such  reserve,  however,  when 
we  turn  to  the  "  Fables."  They  were,  are,  and  always  will  be, 
wholly  delightful  in  the  graceful  liveliness  of  their  narration 
and  the  homely  worldly  wisdom  of  their  unobtrusive  moral. 
One  knows  not  whether  to  admire  more  the  varied  mastery 
of  the  form,  the  accurate  analysis  and  observation  of  human 
nature,  or  the  boldness  with  which,  in  the  later  books,  he 
uses  the  fable  as  a  cover  for  political  teaching  that  is  some- 
times  startlingly   radical.     As    Saintsbury    has   gracefully 
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said:  "The  child  rejoices  in  the  freshness  and  vividness 
of  the  story,  the  eager  student  of  literature  in  the  consum- 
mate  art  with  which  it  is  told,  the,  experienced  man  of  the 
world  in  the  subtle  reflections  on  character  and  life  which 
it  conveys/'*  Thus  in  a  double  sense  these  '*  Fables'"  are 
not  of  one  age  but  tor  all  ages,  and  for  all  men,  except  it  be 
poets  of  the  type  of  Lamartine,  who  could  discern  only 
•'  limping,  disjointed,  unequal  verses,  without  symmetry 
either  in  the  ear  or  on  the  page,"  in  stanzas  where  others 
tind  a  most  original  and  studied  harmony* 

The  ''Fables''  of  La  Fontaine  are  familiar  to  every 
French  school  hoy,  acquaintance  with  his  work  is  presumed 
in  all  cultivated  society,  turns  of  expression  and  phrases 
taken  from  them  fall  as  naturally  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  edu- 
cated Frenchmen  as  biblical  phrases  did,  and  perhaps  still  do, 
from  New  England  Puritans,  The  universal  acquaintance 
with  his  work  influenced  and  aided  the  emancipation  of  poetry 
by  the  school  of  1830,  especially  among  those  who  still  did 
homage  to  Boileau  with  their  lips  though  their  hearts  w^ere 
elsewhere.  F*or  La  Fontaine  is  very  great,  perhaps  su- 
preme, but  it  is  in  a  kind  of  poetry  that  is  not  great*  There- 
fore, though  he  is  the  best  fabulist  and  best  story-teller  that 
is  known  to  French  literature,  he  is  not  a  great  poet.  But 
he  is  the  one  poet  of  his  century  who  is  still  generally  read 
and  enjoyed,  and  except  for  R^gnier  he  is  about  the  only 
poet  who  deserves  to  be/ 

It  was  natural  that  the  prose  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  should  sufler  less  from  artificiality  than 
lyric  poetry,  the  most  sensitive  of  all  literary  forms  j  but  it, 
ro,  felt  the  reaction,  and  there  is  nothing  to  recall  the 
jrve  of  Rabelais,  the  force  of  Montaigne,  or  the  grace  of 
Marguerite,  in  the  work  of  the  first  third  of  the  century. 
In  fiction  the  changed  spirit  shows  itself  in  imitation  of  the 
Spanish  novelists,  the  chiel  instigators  in  Europe  of  the 
movement  known  to  English  students   as   Euphuism.     This 

>  Boileau  is  read  in  schoob,  but  he  has  no  popular  hold  as  a  poet  and  he 
IS  loting  his  hold  a^  a  critic. 
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studied  affectation  showed  itself  in  France  as  elsewhere 
chiefly  in  chivalrous  romances.  The  immediate  model  was 
the  *' Amadis,"  translated  kite  in  the  previous  century.  No 
one  to-day  reads  D'Urfi^'s  "Astr^e"  nor  the  interminable 
volumes  of  Scudery*s  '*  Graod  Cyrus"  and  '*  Cl^lie,"  and 
it  is  only  with  amused  curiosity  that  we  glance  at  the  lat- 
ter's  map  of  **  Tenderland"  with  its  river  "  Inclination;'  its 
villages  "Attention,"  "Verses,"  "Epistles,"  and  the  pon- 
derous apparatus  of  its  elaborate  allegory.  In  their  day 
these  works  were  immensely  popular  and  that  among  the 
most  cultured.  But  if  Uie  disease  was  acute,  the  remedy 
was  speedy,  and  it  came  from  the  same  source  as  the  evil. 
All  analogy  would  lead  the  student  to  expect  a  reaction 
from  this  overstrained  sentiment  to  coarse  naturalism,  but 
Scarron,  whose  '*  Roman  Comique  "  inaugurated  the  revolt, 
got  his  inspiration  from  the  Spanish  novcia  picarcsca^  as 
did  his  follovvcT  Le  Sage-  The  corresponding  though 
later  movement  in  England,  begun  by  De  Foe  and  continued 
by  Smollett,  owes  much  to  the  same  source,  A  more  in- 
dependent social  study  is  Furetiere's  "  Raman  Bourgeois** 
(1666)  a  '*  human  document"  for  middle  class  Parisian  life 
of  this  period.  Meantime  however  the  stud}'  of  individual 
character  was  being  pursued  on  the  same  line^  of  careful 
obsen-ation  by  Madame  de  Lafayette,  whose  **  Princesse  de 
Cleves"  ( 1677)  '^  t^^  starting  point  of  the  modern  novel  as 
distinct  from  romance.  Yet  this  momentous  change  in  the 
character  of  fiction  received  no  critical  notice.  Indeed,  just 
as  naturalism  was  thus  announcing  its  advent,  the  court  co- 
terie were  seized  with  a  fancy  for  writing  prose  fables,  fairy 
tales,  of  which  vast  numbers  were  horn  to  an  ephemera! 
life  toward  the  close  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
centur\\  The  best  in  this  shadowy  kind  is  Perrault,  the 
French  god-father  of**  Puss  in  Boots,"  "Red-Riding  Hood," 
**The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  "Tom  Thumb." 

Outside  the  sphere  of  fiction  the  seventeenth  century 
opens  with  Jean  de  Balzac  (  1594-1655),  a  pains-taking  con- 
tinuator  of  Montaigne,  who   did  much  to  smooth  the  way 
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for  the  great  prosaists  and  orators  that  followed.  Aided  by 
the  prestige  of  the  literary  lights  that  gathered  at  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  and  by  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  he  set 
deliberately  to  work  to  be  to  French  prose  the  benefactor 
he  conceived  Malherbe  to  have  been  to  its  poetry.  His 
work  was  valuable  only  in  its  results.  Not  so  the  supple 
strength  of  Pascal  (1623-1662)  and  the  limpid  directness  of 
Descartes  (1596-1650),  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  this 
century.  The  hitter's  **  Discourse  on  Method"  (1637)  ^^ 
the  starting  point  of  a  developed  argumentative  style.  It 
was  from  him,  not  Balzac,  that  Pascal  and  La  Rochefoucauld 
learned  their  marvellous  mastery  over  language.  Indeed 
Pascal's  "Provincial  Letters"  against  the  Jesuits  remain 
unmatched  to  this  day,  a  masterpiece  of  caustic  irony  and 
crushing  contempt,  clothed  in  a  style  that  is  a  model  of 
graceful  elegance  and  brilliant  wit.  Among  French  prose 
writers  Piiscal  is  the  tirst  with  whom  we  f^jel  ib.at  the  work- 
man is  at  home  with  his  tools,  There  has  been  gradual 
adaptation  to  new  needs,  but  French  prose  has  made  no 
great  advance,  indeed  has  needed  to  make  none,  from  h-s 
day  to  ours. 

After  these  had  gone  before^  progress  became  easy  in 
other  lines.  So  de  Retz*s  '*  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco"  marks 
again  in  picturesque  historical  description,  while  his  lively, 
keen,  and  piquant  '*  Memoirs  "  show  a  pen  sharpened  by 
use.  The  worldly  wisdom  of  his  maxims  yields  only  to  the 
cruel  temper  of  La  Rocheloucauld's  cynical  satire.  That 
the  underlying  pessimism  of  these  men  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  a  general  state  of  mind,  is  clear  from  the  reception 
accorded  to  their  work.  La  Rochefoucauld,  especially, 
marks  an  ethical  change  in  the  popular  view  of  life  that  is 
an  essentia]  prehide  to  the  iconoclastic  optimism  of  the  next 
century.  He  claims  literary  notice,  however,  not  only  as  a  re- 
presentative, but  as  an  individnii!,  Ctmdem ned  by  the  failure 
of  the  Fronde  to  retirement,  he  amused  himself  and  a  witty 
circle  of  friends,  with  the  luxury  of  an  aristocratic  seigneur, 
and  with  **  Memoirs"  and  "Maxims,"  in  which  he  pitilessly 
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uTki'^j.^  :lkt  fesanj  K43c  <A  !iie^  PemsasaZy  z  ^f»d  wmam^  al^ 
fectiona^e  zsd  be>yred.  be  exluiiCi*-  b&e  t^  co^nteat  and 
scomfii]  pemknusi :  but  be  »  uk/fc  mm  jsisaocnt  iAob  a  plul- 
osopber.  He  cares  liciie  tor  syjtem  or  cnrnfiifnifriii  of  an- 
alysis. He  takes  op.  oise  bj  one.  such  5deas  as  co^  to  fainL. 
and  uses  tbenu  with  prudent  reserrcs.  tt»  ilnscia&e  Ids  tlieorr, 
which  is.  brieflr.  that  eveTv  Tirtne  is  a  pwwinct  of  Tices, 
while  these  are  resolvaUe  into  si^Sshnesssw  "'in  mhidi  all 
virtues  are  lost  like  rivers  in  the  sea."*  This  cooclnsion  does 
not  excite  his  anger,  bat  rather  anmses  his  cnriositT.  and 
that  is  much  the  effect  it  seems  to  have  had  on  contemporary 
readers.  Its  effect  on  literary  form  was  much  greater.  The 
nature  of  both  influences  will  appear  better  from  a  few  cita- 
tions than  from  anv  brief  analvsis : 


Vice  cmtm  tnt^  the  componnoa  of  rirtoe»  fast  as  potsoosdo  into  med- 
ic: ne».    Prudence  collects  and  tempers  them  and  uses  them  agihwt  die  His 

</f  life. 

It  if  not  alwarf  br  ralor  that  men  are  vaOiant.  oor  hv  Tirtoe  ttiat  women 
are  chatte. 

Men  would  not  lire  lonj^  in  societr  if  ther  were  not  anodfters  dopes. 
,    ,    ,    The  world  in  made  up  r>f  masks. 

(f*d  men  f^we  %ttftd  precepts  to  console  themselves  for  being  no  longer 
able  to  gfre  bad  examples. 

U  we  resist  our  passions,  it  is  rather  bj  their  weakness  than  bj  our 
strenf^h. 

We  all  hare  strength  enou^  to  bear  the  ills  of  others. 

If  we  had  no  prfde,  we  should  not  complain  that  others  had  It. 

We  easily  forget  our  faults  when  no  one  else  knows  them.  .  .  .  We 
try  U»  l#e  proud  tA  the  faults  that  we  do  not  wish  to  forget. 

We  promise  according  to  our  hopes;  we  keep  according  to  our  fears. 

We  pardon  those  who  bore  us,  but  we  cannot  forgive  those  whom  we 
lK>re. 

The  spirit  that  animates  these  "  Maxims  "  can  be  traced 
in  Voltaire,  in  Stendhal,  and  most  clearly  in  the  French 
philosopher,  Chamfort,  and  his  greater  successor,  the  Ger- 
man Schopenhauer.  But  its  value  as  literature  was  much 
greater  and  wider ;  for  it  should  be  clear,  even  from  what 
has  been  cited,  that  in  these  "distilled  thoughts"  French 
prose  style  has  attained  a  pregnant  terseness  comparable 
only  to  the  best  verses  of  Corneille.     As  Voltaire  said,  the 
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Maxims  **  accustomed  men  to  think  and  to  express  their 
thoughts  with  a  lively,  precise^  delicate  turn,"  and  this  epi- 
grammatic quality  has  ever  since  been  a  characteristic  of 
the  best  writers  of  France. 

But  with  all  this  progress  in  various  directions  French 
prose  still  lacked  its  La  Fontaine,  its  eas)^  graceful  racon- 
(cur.  This  last  step  was  taken  in  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^,  (1626-1696)  most  charming  of  all  correspondents. 
There  are  some  jocx)  of  her  letters^  addressed  for  the  most 
part  to  her  rather  unsympathetic  daughter,  Madame  de 
Grignon,  and  to  her  gay  cousin,  Bussy-Rabutin»  author  of 
Uie  amusing  but  scandalous  *'  Histoire  Amoureuse  des 
Gaules."  In  her  younger  days  she  had  been  an  assiduous 
frequenter  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  but  she  was  shrewd 
enough  not  to  fall  into  the  vagaries  that  made  its  blue  stock- 
ings the  just  butt  of  Moliere.  Married  in  1644,  she  was  left 
a  widow  in  1651  with  a  son  and  daughter,  and  after  three 
years  of  retirement  returned  to  Paris  in  1654  ^^  ^^  ^  literary 
leader  there  for  nearly  fort}'  years.  It  is  not,  however,  till 
after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  in  1669,  that  the  corres- 
pondence begins  to  flow  freely  with  its  inexhaustible  stream 
of  court  news  and  town  talk  varied  with  brilHant  reportor- 
ial  sketches  of  the  baths  of  Vichy.  The  succession  of  let- 
ters is  interrupted  only  by  rare  visits  to  her  daughter,  and 
continues  till  her  death.  With  the  most  charming  natural- 
ness she  **Iets  her  pen  trot,  bridle  on  the  neck  "  "  diverting 
herself  as  much  in  a  chat  with  her  as  she  labors  with  other 
correspondents.'*  To  her  daughter  she  gives,  as  she  says, 
"the  top  of  all  the  baskets,  the  flowers  of  her  wit,  head, 
eyes,  pen,  style  ;  and  the  rest  get  on  as  they  can*'*  As  nat- 
ural as  La  Fontaine,  she  is  a  model  correspondent,  wholly 
free  from  the  artificiality  of  Balzac  or  even  from  that 
balanced  poise  that  in  another  field  added  to  the  glory  of 
Pascal  and  was  the  chief  factor  in  that  of  Bossuet, 

For  the  ultimate  result  of  the  criticism  of  Balzac  and  of 
die  Academy,  of  Vaugelas,  and  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  is  not 
seen  in  La  Rochefoucauld,  nor  in  S^vign^,  but  in  the  sen- 
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tentious  periods  of  La  Bmyere's  "  Caracteres  "^  and  in  the 
polished  orations  of  the  court  preachers  of  Louis  XTV^ 
whose  ambidotis  energies  were  roused  by  the  attitude  of  the 
king  toward  GaUican  liberties,  and  by  attacks  of  al^  Prot- 
estants and  Jansenists.  Chief  among  them,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  modem  times,  was  Bossuet, 
(162  7- 1 704)  whose  "Oraisons  Funebres"  and  historical 
pamphlets  are  masterpieces  of  rugged  strength  drawn  from 
a  literary  study  of  the  Bible,  while  the  gentler  Ffo^on 
(1651-1715),  once  tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  betrays  in  his  style 
a  deeper  classical  8tud3%  His  **  T616maque  '*  was  long  the 
standard  for  almost  all  foreign  students  of  French,  but  it  never 
had  the  universal  acceptance  at  home  that  was  the  lot  of 
La  Fontaine's  "  Fables."  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  F6n^lon's 
theory  was  even  better  than  his  practice,  for  he  felt  and  re- 
gretted the  restraints  to  which  he  yielded,  and  was  keen 
enough  to  prophesy  that  the  only  result  of  such  trammels  to 
literature  as  the  purists  were  striving  to  impose  must  be  pov- 
erty and  dry  rot,  such  as  the  close  of  the  century  was  to 
see.  Other  great  preachers  of  the  time  whose  names  are 
not  unknown  even  outside  France  were  Massillon,  Bourda- 
loue,  and  Fldchier,  while  allied  to  them  in  style  and  mode 
of  thought  is  Malebranche,  whose  chief  charm,  if  not  his 
chief  merit,  is  a  language  whose  picturesque  clearness 
masks  the  misty  conceptions  that  it  irradiates.  He  marks 
the  highest  development  of  the  classical  style  and  contrasts 
in  this,  as  in  his  philosophy  with  his  contemporary  Bayle, 
whose  "  Diclionnaire  "  (1697)  was  to  the  following  centur}- 
at  once  a  storehouse  of  most  varied  learning,  and  the  iron- 
ical herald  of  their  skeptical  infidelity. 

It  was  in  prose  that  the  language  of  1600  had  most 
needed  order  and  reform,  and  it  is  in  prose  that  the  great 
permanent  advance  was  gained  during  this  century.  Yet 
the  writers  who  have  left  the  deepest  impress  on  the  language 
are  not  the  sententious  builders  of  polished  periods,  but 
those  who,  with  true  artistic  sense,  aimed  only  to  make 
prose  a  clear  and  limpid  vehicle  of  thought.     A  great  gulf 
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separates  S^vigne  from  Montaigne,  but  the  advance  was 
not  due  to  the  rhetoricians,  to  Balzac  and  Vaugelas,  nor 
even  lo  the  orators,  but  to  the  thinkers  and  racoufettrs^  who 
each  in  his  kind  had  something  to  say  and  cared  less  for 
meticulous  correctness  than  for  clearness  and  point. 

No  form  of  literature  in  i6oo  promised  less  than  the 
drama.  At  the  end  of  t!ie  century  it  had  become,  what  it 
has  remained,  the  most  important  form  of  French  literary 
expression.  It  is,  therefore,  of  peculiar  interest  to  see 
whether  this  great  development  was  due  to  the  classical 
spirit  as  represented  by  Boileau  and  the  critical  purists,  or 
whether  their  influence  was  not  rather  a  check  than  a  stim- 
ulus, A  student  of  comparative  literature,  remembering 
that  this  is  the  age  of  Shakspere  and  Lope,  would  look  for 
dramatic  activity  in  France  also,  and  in  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  century,  while  the  lyric  muse  was  learning  her  min- 
cing steps  and  prose  was  beginning  to  substitute  the  rapier 
for  the  quarter-staff,  the  number  of  playwrights  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  growing  popularity  of  the  drama,  due  in  great 
degree  to  the  efforts  of  Hardy  (  1560-1631 ),  who  brought 
the  stage  more  in  touch  with  the  audience  than  had  been 
possible  with  the  classical  lucubrations  of  the  school  of 
Jodelle, 

Hardy*s  reforms  were  quite  independent  of  criticism  and 
dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Himself  at- 
tached to  a  dramatic  company  and  writing  plays  to  be  acted 
rather  than  read,  he  cared  less  for  scholarly  than  for  popular 
applause,  and  unloaded  with  a  light  heart  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  "unities.''  Moreover,  being  compelled  to  various 
and  speed}^  production,  he  was  led  to  look  for  subjects  to 
the  Spanish  stage,  then  in  its  most  brilliant  efflorescence, 
and  so  introduced  an  element  of  fresh  life,  and  a  partial 
naturalism,  that  acted  like  a  tonic.  One  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  ignored,  or  feared,  the  greater  freedom  of  the  En- 
glish stage,  which  would  have  been  of  priceless  service  to 
Corneille  and  Moliere.  But  Hardy  was  00  initiator.  His 
virtues  were  due  to  his  dependence  on  the  healthy  sense  of 
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the  theatre-going  masses,  and  to  this,  too,  maybe  attributed 
his  chief  vice,  bombast  and  rhodomontade  to  tickle  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings,  from  which  even  Shakspere  is  not 
wholly  free. 

Three  years  before  his  death  (1628I  Hardy  produced 
the  first  play  of  Rotrou,  then  a  genial  youth  of  nineteen, 
and  soon  to  join  the  dramatic  collaborators  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  where  Corneille  was  his  associate,  his  friend  and, 
though  only  three  years  his  senior,  finally  his  master. 
Rotrou's  really  excellent  work  was  obscured  by  the  greater 
glories  of  Corneille,  bvit  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  his 
**  Saint  Geneste  *'  he  anticipated  Corneille's  favorite  '"^  Poly- 
eucte''  by  treating  on  the  stage  a  christian  conversion  and 
martyrdom,  quite  in  accord  with  the  origins  of  the  French 
drama,  but  contradicting  more  recent  traditions  and  arousing 
the  futile  anger  of  the  purists. 

Corneille,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  the  first  in  time  of  the 
galaxy  that  make  the  literary  glory  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  though  his  best  work  was  done  before  the  advent  of 
that  monarch.  Born  in  1606,  he  was  sixteen  years  older 
than  Moliere  and  preceded  Racine  by  a  generation.  The 
Jesuits  of  his  native  Rouen  educated  him  for  the  law,  but 
bashful n ess  increased  his  distaste  for  pleading,  and  accident 
cooperated  with  genius  to  draw  him  to  dramatic  work.  His 
first  play,  "M^Iite,'*  w*as  produced  in  Rouen  in  1639.  But 
neither  this  nor  the  dramas  that  Ibllowed  during  the  next 
seven  years,  though  far  superior  to  an^^thing  that  had  pre- 
ceded them  both  in  naturalness  and  vigor,  contained  more 
than  a  promise  of  better  things  to  come,  and  this  promise 
pointed  rather  to  the  Spanish  drama  of  intrigue  and  to  the 
comedy  of  contemporary  society  than  to  the  true  field  of 
his  tragic  genius.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  author  of 
'*  Horace^'  began  his  career  by  a  play  in  which  kissing  and 
pick-a-back  are  prominent  features,  and  single  line  repartees, 
**  cat  and  puss  dialogues/*  as  Butler  calls  them,  are  bandied 
about  like  shulde-cocks.  But  it  may  seem  stranger  still  to 
find  that  he  felt  called   upon   to   apologize  for  '*  his   simple 
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and  familiar  styW  saying  that  he  feared  the  reader  would 
take  simplicity  for  ill-breeding.  So  strong  was  the  artificial 
reaction  that  Malherbe  had  heralded^  even  on  the  popular 
stage.  But  Corneille  from  the  first  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  never  sacrificed  nature  to  rule  nor  his 
thought  to  a  vowel  quantity »  And  he  lost  nothing  by  his 
daring.  His  earlier  plays,  enlivened  by  studies  from  the 
life  and  the  happy  invention  of  the  souhrcUe^  won  popular 
success  both  at  Rouen  and  at  Hardy's  theatre  in  Paris. 
Thus  the  poet  was  drawn  to  the  capital  and  the  passing  sun- 
shine of  Richelieu's  favor  in  1634.  This  he  lost  the  next 
year  by  revising  too  freely  a  dramatic  concept  of  the  great, 
yet  petty,  Cardinal,  but  with  the  public  he  was  a  favorite  to 
the  last. 

The  contact  with  the  wider  life  of  Paris  and  his  literary 
associations  there  awakened  dormant  powers,  "  M^d6e  "  ap- 
peared in  1635,  ^"^  '"  two  years  he  had  written  the  *' Cid," 
( 1636)  a  drama  so  different  from  the  previous  attempts  that 
it  hardly  bears  a  trace  of  the  same  hand»  a  work  that  at- 
tracted universal  interest  and  placed  him  at  once  above  all 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Richelieu  was  jeal- 
ous, the  purists  of  the  Academy  took  umbrage,  less  at  the 
liberties  he  had  taken  with  his  Spanish  original  than  at 
those  he  had  failed  to  take.  Indeed  among  the  coterie  of 
the  Precicux  the  perversion  of  taste  had  reached  such  a 
point  that  Scudery,  a  critic  of  some  repute,  asserted,  and  it 
seems  believed,  that  the  subject  was  ill-chosen,  its  irregular- 
ity unpardonable,  its  action  clumsy,  its  verses  bad,  and  its 
beauties  stolen.  The  **Cid"  does,  indeed,  lack  the  ethical 
depth  and  tragic  force  of  **  Horace  '*  or  '*  Polyeucte,*'  yet, 
as  Boileau  said,  '*  all  Paris  has  for  Rodrigue  the  eyes  of 
Chimene,"  and  the  drama  is  the  most  popular  on  the  stage 
of  all  his  plays. 

Corneille  could  not  be  as  independent  of  cultured  opinion 
as  Hardy.  The  fierce  battle  that  raged  round  the  **  Cid  " 
caused  him  to  withdraw  for  three  years  to  Rouen.  But  he 
had  faith  in  his  genius,  and  with  his  retnm  to  Paris  in  1639 
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there  begiDS  a  period  of  almost  unparallelled  fecundit}*.  The 
Roman  tragedies,  "Horace"  and  "  Cinna/'  (1640).  were 
followed  by  **  Polyeucte,**  a  stor\*  of  christian  martyrdom,  a 
bold  venture,  for,  when  it  was  read  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
**  the  Christianity  was  found  extremely  displeasing  "  to  these 
delicate  souls  who  thought  heathenism  good  enough  for  lit- 
erature, which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  Boileau's  con- 
viction. Then  came  "Pompey"  and  "  Rodogune,"  a  trag- 
edy of  terror,  together  with  **  Le  Menteur,"  the  first  good 
French  comedy,  and  its  sequel,  all  within  five  years,  which 
embrace  about  all  of  his  work  that  is  read  and  prized  to- 
day. There  follows  a  period  of  arrest  (1645-1652)  with 
some  signs  of  decline,  but  with  flashes  of  genius  as  bright  as 
any  in  his  work,  and  with  an  occasional  character  of  extra- 
ordinar}-  vigor  such  as  Phocas  in  "  H^raclitus,"  At  length  he 
suspended  his  dramatic  work  for  seven  years  ( 1652-1659)  and 
turned  his  talent  to  a  versified  translation  of  the  "  Imitation 
of  Christ/'  and  to  critical  essays  of  remarkable  frankness 
on  his  own  plays  and  other  dramaturgical  work.  Between 
1659  ^"^  '^74  ^^  wrote  eleven  more  tragedies  of  unequal 
mediocrity,  though  occasional  verses  showed  all  the  fire  of 
his  prime.  It  was  on  two  of  these  that  Boileau  composed 
his  famous  and  ill-natured  epigram :  *'  Apres  FAg^sihis, 
Helas.  Mais  apres  TAtlila,  Hola/'  But  Boileau.  who 
thought  Racine  **  a  ver}'  clever  fellow  that  I  had  a  hard 
time  to  teach  to  write  verse,'*  is  recorded  as  of  the  opinion 
that  the  three  great  writers  o^  his  day  were  "  Corneille, 
Moliere,  and  —  myself/'  Even  in  old  age  he  never  lost  pop- 
ularity. But  he  lived  in  narrow  circumstances,  if  not  in 
poverty.  "  I  am  satisfied  with  glory  and  hungr}-  for 
money,*"  he  said  in  these  last  years  with  a  grimness  that 
seems  to  characterize  his  social  relations.  He  would  never 
curty^  favor,  and  Racine  tells  us  he  suffered  in  consequence. 
He  had  admirers,  but  not  patrons,  and  he  died  in  compara- 
tive neglect  in  1684,  Indeed  the  development  of  taste  was 
leading  away  from  him,  and  in  the  next  cenlur\-  his  fame 
suffered  a  partial  eclipse.     His  own   time  and  ours  were 
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more  fitted  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  him  than  the  in- 
tervening period  ot'  iconoclasm  and  perv^erted  criticism. 

The  tirst  impression  made  on  an  attentive  reader  even 
of  Corneille'^  best  work  is  his  uneveniie^s.  No  poet  rises 
to  grander  heights  than  he.  If  we  judge  him  by  his  best, 
he  will  rank  with  the  greatest,  but  many  a  lesser  talent  is 
more  sustained  and  may  attain  a  higher  average.  Moliere 
saw  this  :  *•  My  friend  Corneille,"  he  said,  **  has  a  familiar 
spirit  who  inspires  him  with  the  finest  verses  in  the  world, 
but  sometimes  the  spirit  deserts  him  and  then  it  Aires  ill 
with  him."  Therefore,  Corneille  lends  himself  admirably 
to  citation.  Many  of  his  lines  cling  to  the  memory,  and 
any  Alexandrine  with  a  rush  of  sound  and  startling  preg- 
nancy of  suggestion  seems  a  **  Cornelian  "  verse.  The  lat- 
ter point  may  be  illustrated.  One  must  be  a  Frenchman  to 
feel  tlie  former. 

**  I  am  master  of  myself  as  well  as  of  the  %vorld,*'  says 
the  Emperor  Augustus  (*'  Cinna''),  "  Rome  is  no  longer  in 
Rome*  It  is  all  where  I  am,"  says  Sertorius  to  Pompey. 
The  assassinated  Attila,  strangled  in  his  blood,  *'^  speaks  but 
in  stifled  gasps  what  he  imagines  he  speaks."  What  con- 
centrated force  in  the  reply  of  the  father  of  Horace: 
•^What  would  you  have  him  do  against  three?  "  "That  he 
should  die.'^  Or  in  Medea's :  **  What  resource  have  you 
in  so  utter  a  disaster?"  "Myself!  Myself,  I  say,  and 
that  is  enough."  •*  Follow  not  my  steps,"  says  Polyeucte, 
"or  leave  your  errors."  Finally,  since  these  citations  might 
be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  consider  the  closing  lines 
of  Cleopatra's  curse  in  *'  Rodogune  *' :  **  To  wish  you  all  mis- 
fortune together.  May  a  son  be  born  of  you  who  shall  re- 
semble me  ;  "  and  Camille's  upon  Rome  :  *'  May  I  with  mv 
own  eyes  see  this  thunderbolt  fall  ^m  her,  See  her  houses  in 
ashes  and  thy  laurels  in  dust.  Set  tlie  last  Roman  in  his  \\\>l 
sigh.  Myself  alone  be  cause  of  it,  and  die  of  the  joy."  ' 


•  Je  suis  maitre  de  moi  comme  dc  Tunivers  (CJnna,  v.,  3).  Rome  n'est 
]>lu»  diinfi  Rume.  Elle  est  toute  011  je  suis  (Sertur.  it!.,  r).  Ce  n'est  plun 
qu'cn  MngloH  qu'il  dit  ce  qu'il  croit  dire  (Altila,  v.,  2),     Qiie  vouliez^vous 
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It  is  lines  like  these,  and  they  are  many,  that  justify  Fa- 
guet  in  calling  Corneille's  language  **  the  most  rnasculine, 
energetic,  at  once  sobre  and  full,  that  was  ever  spoken  in 
France/'  and  his  verses  *' the  most  beautiful  that  ever  fell 
from  a  French  pen/'  It  is  such  lines  that  induce  Saints- 
bury,  with  perhaps  unguarded  enthusiasm,  to  call  him  "  the 
greatest  writer  of  France,  the  only  one  who,  up  to  our  own 
time,  can  take  rank  with  the  Dantes  and  Shaksperes  of 
other  countries."  (Eiicyc.  Brit.,  vi.,  419).  It  is  of  them 
thai  Voltaire  says :  They  earned  Corneille  the  name  Great 
*'to  distinguish  him,  not  from  his  brother  Thomas,  but  from 
the  rest  of  mankind." 

It  was  said  of  Corneille's  tragedies  that  they  aroused 
admiration  rather  than  tragic  fear.  He  does  not  seek  to  in- 
terest us  in  the  fate  of  his  characters,  but  rather,  as  Saints- 
bury  has  observed,  in  the  way  they  hear  it  and  in  their 
haught}'  disdain  for  it.  So  it  is  natural  that  the  **  linked 
sweetness*'  of  amorous  talk  that  takes  so  large  a  place  in 
Racine  seems  to  him  rather  contemptible.  There  is  no 
philandering  or  fine-spun  sentiment  even  in  the  loves  of 
Chimene  and  Rodrigue,  and  in  "  Sertorius,"  Aristie  cuts  short 
her  lover  with  the  lines  :  "  Let  us  leave,  sir,  let  us  leave  for 
petty  souls,  This  grovelling  barter  of  sighs  and  loves/' 
But  tragedy,  with  the  limitations  of  Corneille's  method,  for- 
bids the  resource  of  a  minor  plot,  and  involves  much  talk 
with  little  action.  So  his  disdain  of  the  endless  subject  of 
talk  leaves  him  often  with  scenes  and  even  acts  where  in- 
terest hopelessly  flags.  Even  his  noblest  work  is  not  with- 
out monotony.  It  is  always  a  like  grandeur  of  soul  that  he 
represents,  a   like  admiration   that  he  excites.      One   who 


quMI  8e  fit  contre  trofs?  —  Qti'il  mourtit!  (Hor.  iiL,6).  Dan  sun  si  grand  re- 
vers  que  vous  reste-t-ll?  —  Moi !  Moi,  dis-je,  et  c'est  as^ez  (M^d^e,  i.,  3). 
Ne  suivez  point  mes  pas  ou  quittez  vos  erreurs  (Poly,  v.,  3).  Et,  pour  vous 
souhaitez  tous  lea  malheurs  ensemble,  Puisse  naitre  de  vous  un  fii»  qui  me 
resemble  ( Rodog.  v.,  4 j.  Puiss^-je  de  mes  yeuac  y  voir  toraber  ce  foudre. 
Voir  sea  maisons  encendre,  el  tes  lauriers  en  poudre,  Voir  le  dernier  Ro- 
main  ^  son  dernier  s^upir,  Moi  »eule.  eo  et  re  cause,  et  inourir  de  p]iai»ir 
(Hor.iv^S). 
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reads  man}^  pl^ys  ot*  Corneille  consecutively  finds  his  ap- 
preciation dulled,  and  the  public  who  witnessed  them  con- 
secutively might  have  come  to  the  same  feeling.  Still,  there 
is  a  permanent  quality  in  his  work  as  in  Shakspere^s^  a 
touch  of  nature  that  Racine,  at  his  best,  lacks.  The  superb 
declamationsofCamille,of  Auguste,  ofCorn^He  ('*  Pomp^e") 
to  name  no  others,  will  thrill  audiences  everj^where,  as  long 
as  the  antinomies  of  love  and  patriotism,  honor  and  duty, 
perplex  men's  souls.  But  oratory  is  far  from  being  the  only 
use  of  language,  and  by  giving  to  French  when  in  a  very- 
plastic  state  a  sententious  imprint,  Corneille  exercised  an  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  his  mother  tongue,  very  great  but 
not  altogether  helpful  to  its  healthy  growth  and  further  de- 
velopment. 

The  rival  of  Corneille's  later  years  was  Racine,  whom 
Boileau  reckoned  as  his  pupil,  so  tliat  we  may  regard  him  as 
representative  of  the  regular  Academic  drama.  More  stable 
in  temperament,  his  work  was  more  even  in  character  and 
polished  in  execution,  and  by  close  adherence  to  rule  he 
long  and  successfully  masked  the  weaker  side  of  his  genius. 
Such  formal  correctness  suited  the  age  of  Louis,  as  it  did 
that  of  Anne.  But  in  less  skillful  hands  than  his  it  sank 
quickly  to  a  manqerism  as  dreary  as  it  was  contemptible. 
It  is  indirectly  due  to  him  that  tragedy  hardly  lifts  its  head 
from  the  waters  of  oblivion  between  his  death  and  the  rise 
of  the  Romantic  School. 

Racine  ( 1 639-1 699),  after  an  education  at  Port-Royal, 
to  which  he  owed  the  development  of  his  literar}-  tastes  and 
his  love  lor  Greek,  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  at 
twenty  was  already  author  of  poems  that  earned  him  the  re- 
wards of  the  court  and  the  condemnation  of  critics.  But 
he  had  soon  the  good  fortune  to  meet  La  Fontaine  and 
Moli^re,  and  was  persuaded  to  try  tragedy.  His  first 
drama,  "The  Natural  Enemies,"  a  study  from  -^schylus' 
'*■  Seven  Against  Thebes,"  is  in  style  a  feeble  imitation  of 
Corneille.  His  next  work,  *' Alexandre  "  (1665 ),  was  also 
produced  under  the  influence  of  Moliere,  and  marked  grow- 
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ing  power,  but  Racine  broke  with  him  that  year,  and  his 
later  pieces  were  acted  in  the  rival  theatre  of  the  Hotel  de 
Boiirgogne.  He  now  became  the  pupil  of  Boileau,  who 
was  inclined  to  attribute  to  himself  the  success  of  his  diligent 
scholar,  not  without  some  justice,  for  Racine's  talent  was  of 
the  kind  that  is  formed  by  criticism  and  profits  by  careful 
elaboration.  This  was  illustrated  by  *'  Andromaque,"  ( 1667 ) 
a  play  that  *'  made  almost  as  much  talk  as  the  *  Cid,' "  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Perrault,  rousing  .the  admira- 
tion of  the  friends  and  the  scorn  of  the  enemies  of  Boileau. 
These  latter  the  dramatist,  with  the  critic's  cooperation, 
presently  satirized  in  the  Aristophanean  '*  Plaideurs,"  which 
has  unique  merits  and  shows  the  author  more  emancipated 
in  his  versificalion  than  he  had  been  or  was  to  be. 

Critics  had  said  that  Racine's  tragic  talent  was  limited 
to  the  painting  oJ  love.  To  prove  them  wrong  he  wrote 
**  Britannicus"  ([669)  which  went  a  long  way  to  prove 
them  right.  The  piece  was  not  a  success,  and  he  returned 
the  next  year  to  the  old  theme  with  ''  B^r^nice,"  a  play  that 
established  the  ascendency  of  the  young  poet  over  the  aging 
Corneille,  who  had  attempted  the  same  subject.  The  plays 
that  followed,  **Bajazet''  (  1672)  and  *' Mithradate  "  (1673), 
show  greater  suppleness  and  strength,  but  it  is  still  the  same 
well-worn  theme.  Yet  they  mark  the  height  of  the  poet's 
fame  to  which  "Iphig^nie""  (1674)  added  nothing,  while 
'^Phedre"  (1677),  exaggerating  the  defects  of  his  qualities, 
failed  to  hold  the  popular  favor.  Racine  withdrew  from  the 
stage  as  Corneille  had  done.  But  his  return  to  it  twelve 
years  later  in  »*  Esther''  (1689)  and  **Athalie''  (1691) 
showed  his  genius  at  its  highest  point.  Indeed  some  regard 
"' Athalie  "  as  the  masterpiece  of  the  entire  French  stage. 
The  causes  of  this  superiority  were  also  the  causes  of  its 
lukewarm  public  reception.  Both  plays  were  written  for 
Madame  de  Maintenon*s  great  school  for  noblewomen  at 
St.  Cyr.  Hence,  by  a  happy  necessity,  love-making  was 
suppressed,  and  a  greater  scope  was  given  to  action,  in  imi- 
tation of  sixteenth  century  models,  than  Boileau  would  have 
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counselled  or  approved.  This  glorious  afterfnath  closed  the 
poet's  literary  career.     He  died  in  1699. 

It  accords  with  Racine's  conception  of  dramatic  art  that 
his  scenes  are  laid  in  foreign  countries  where  artificial  con- 
ventions are  masked  by  the  strangeness  of  the  environment. 
But  there  is  no  attempt  at  anj'  local  color.  The  Greece  of 
Agamemnon  was  not  more  foreign  to  the  Versailles  of  Louis 
XIV.  than  it  was  to  tlie  Greece  of  Racine's  "Iphigt^nie/"* 
This  is  least  felt  in  **  Les  Plaideurs,"  in  **  Esther/'  and 
**  Athalie."  for  here  the  poet  is  more  free,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  all  his  work  the  artificiality  is  in  the  received 
notion  of  tragic  art  rather  than  in  the  literary  instinct  of  the 
man.  At  his  most  plastic  period  he  had  been  associated 
witli  Moliere,  and  to  the  last,  so  far  as  the  conventions  al- 
low^ed,  he  tried  to  do  what  Moliere  had  done  in  comedy,  to 
study  and  paint  with  an  honest  and  naturalistic  psychology 
the  passions  and  feelings,  dissociated  from  any  relations  of 
country  or  age*  His  ideal,  as  he  states  it»  is  "  a  simple 
action,  with  few  incidents,  such  as  might  take  place  in  a 
single  day,  which  advancing  steadily  toward  its  end  is  sus- 
tained only  b}*  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  characters/' 
who,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  *'  must  be  neither  too  perfect  nor 
too  base,  so  that  hearers  may  recognize  themselves  in  them  ; 
not  altogether  culpable,  nor  wholly  innocent,  with  a  virtue 
capable  of  weakness,  that  their  faults  may  make  them  less 
detested  than  pitied."  His  interest,  then,  is  in  character, 
not  in  action,  while  Corneille  always  sought  the  crises  of 
history. 

Now  this  conception  of  tragedy  is  much  more  akin  to 
corned}^  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  It  is  a  study  of 
human  passion  and  weakness  as  in  Moliere,  but  here  the 
pitiless  analysis  is  pushed  to  the  point  where  amused  inter- 
est yields  to  dread,  and  the  smile  to  terror.*  It  is  this  real- 
istic  portrayal  of  passions  common  to  all  men  of  all  time 
that  keeps  Racine's  hold  on  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  in 
spite  of  the  constraints  of  his  form,  for  of  all  Europeans  they 

^  This  point  is  Ingeniously  elaborated  bj  Faguet,  169  seq. 
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perhaps  are  most  willing  to  condone  this  trammel  to  the  free 
development  of  genius.  Yet  apart  from  this  his  talent  was 
not  of  supreme  rank.  He  had  not  the  tragic  grandeur  of 
Corneille,  still  less  of  Shakspere,  and  even  in  his  chosen 
sphere  he  had  not  the  keen  psychological  insight  of  Moliere. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  greatest  of  all  writers  of  social 
comedy,  incomparably  the  greatest  French  writer  of  his  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  the  greatest  name  in  all  their  literature* 
Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  the  first  Parisian  among  the  great 
writers  of  France,  who  on  becoming  identified  with  the 
stage  toojQ,  and  made  immortal,  the  name  of  Moliere  (1622- 
1673),  His  parents  were  well  to  do,  he  was  carefully  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits,  and  his  philosophical  studies  with 
Gassendi  left  many  traces  in  his  work  and  more  in  his  life- 
Then,  like  Corneille,  he  studied  law.  But  presently  we 
find  him  associated  with  a  dramatic  company,  "  L'lllustre 
Theatre,"  which  left  Paris  in  1646  to  try  its  fortune  in  the 
provinces.  During  some  years  of  wandering  and  pre- 
carious existence,  Moliere  furnished  their  repertoire  with 
light  farces,  and  at  length  with  more  finished  comedies, 
**  L'Etourdi  "  (1653  or  1655)  and  **  Le  DepitAmoureux " 
(1656).  The  company,  or  at  least  Moliere,  was  now  finan- 
cially prosperous,  and,  in  1658,  after  more  than  twelve 
years'  absence,  he  arranged  for  their  return  to  Paris.  This 
wandering  life  was  a  priceless  school  to  him  in  the  study  of 
middle  class  men  and  manners.  The  future  social  comedian 
could  hardly  have  used  these  years  to  better  advantage. 

In  spite  oi  borrowed  Italian  elements  these  early 
comedies  were  enthusiastically  received  and  indeed  they 
were  much  the  best  that  France  could  show.  But  both 
were  cast  in  the  shade  by  '*Les  Prtoeuses  Ridicules,"  the 
first  dramatic  satire  on  cultured  society  in  France,  The 
blue-stockings  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  or  perhaps  their 
bourgeois  imitators  who,  according  to  the  "Roman  Bour- 
geois," abounded  in  Paris,  their  affected  language  and  man- 
ners, were  held  up  to  such  good-humored  ridicule  that  suc- 
cess was  immediate  and  universal.      Indeed   the  play   has 
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not  yet  lost  its  comic  force,  for  learning  has  not  wholly  sup- 
planted the  affectation  of  it  even  among  the  women  of  to- 
day. 

Equally  typical  of  Moliere  is  his  next  play,  "  Sganarelle  '* 
(1660)  the  first  of  those  gay  yet  profound  farces,  which  still 
hold  the  stage  because  they  raise  first  a  laugh  and  then  a 
thoughtful  smile.  Then,  in  ^*  L^EcoIe  des  Maris  "  we  have 
a  character  study,  with  the  plot  adapted  from  Terence's 
"  Adelphi,"  but  with  a  pathos  in  the  treatment  of  the  aged 
lover  that  is  ver}^  characteristic.  In  February  of  the  next 
year  Moliere  himself  married  a  3^oung  woman  of  his  troupe 
more  than  twent}'  3^ears  his  junior,  much  to  his  future  sor- 
row, though  she  was  probably  not  so  black  as  contemporary 
scandal  asserted  and  literary  scavengers  delight  to  repeat. 
In  1662  he  touched  more  dangerous  ground  in  "L'Ecole 
des  Femmes,'*  a  covert  attack  on  hypocrisy  and  literal 
orthodoxy.  This  unchained  a  storm  of  rage,  nursed  by 
jealousy,  such  as  actor-poet  has  seldom  faced.  He  replied 
to  his  critics  first  in  the  witty  **  Critique  de  TEcole  A^s  Fem- 
mes"  and  then  in  the  **  Impromptu  de  Versailles/*  \vhere 
his  roused  indignation  did  not  scruple  to  name  opponents 
and  caricature  rivals  whom  he  scourged  with  caustic 
cruelty.  In  1664  he  renew^ed  his  attack  on  that  most  con- 
temptible of  all  vices  with  three  acts  of  **  Tartuffe,  the  Hyp- 
ocrite/' This  open  satire  of  false  devotion  earned  him  from 
these  professors  of  peace  and  good-will  the  pious  wish  that 
this  **  demon  in  human  flesh  "  might  ^*  speedily  be  burned  on 
earth  that  he  might  burn  the  sooner  in  hell/'  It  was  five 
years  before  he  was  suffered  to  act  the  entire  play,  but  the 
king's  favor  remained  constant  and  Moliere  continued  the 
fight  with  the  yet  more  daring  **  Don  Juan,"  while  light 
farces  such  as  **L^ Amour  M^decin,"  relieved  the  serious 
contest. 

But,  except  for  '*  Tartuffe,"  it  is  with  1666  that  the  great 
manner  of  Moliere  begins  with  "  Le  Misanthrope,"  which 
Boileau,  Lessing,  and  Goethe  unite  to  regard  as  his  pro- 
foundest  study  of  human   character.     Slowly  but  surely  it 
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has  \%on  its  way  to  the  foremost  place  in  popuhir  esteem 
also,  and  is  now  perhaps  the  most  generally  read  and  quoted 
of  all  his  plays*  Alceste,  the  noble  pessimist  soured  by  ex- 
perience, Philinte,  the  easy-going  social  trimmer,  the  con- 
ceited poetaster  Oronte,  the  witty  and  censorious  C^limene, 
are  types  as  enduring  as  society. 

Failing  health  now  began  to  lessen  his  productivity, 
though  not  his  wit.  But  in  1668  he  brought  out  two  master- 
pieces, the  extremely  witty  "  Amphitryon,"  and  *'  George 
Dandin,"  type  of  the  man  who  marries  above  his  station  and 
suffers  the  consequences.  Then  followed  that  wondeiiiil 
psychic  picture  '*  L'Avare,'*  the  Miser.  Then,  for  three 
years  ( 1669-1671 ),  a  succession  of  light  farces,  among  them 
the  immortal  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'*  marks  the  recru- 
descence of  his  malady,  but  in  "  Les  Femmes  Savantes  "  the 
poet  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  "  Precieuses,"  and  with 
his  maturer  powers  attacked  the  admirers  of  pedantry  and 
the  affectation  of  learning,  a  subject  always  new,  that  in  our 
own  day  has  inspired  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  mod- 
ern stage,  "  Le  Monde  oti  I'on  s'ennuie.''  This  was  his  last 
important  work.  Already  a  consumptive  cough  was  wear- 
ing him  away.  On  Februarv'  17,  1673,  as  he  was  acting  on 
a  new  farce,  "Le  iV[alade  Imaginaire,''  he  rtiptured  a  blood- 
vessel in  a  spasm  of  coughing,  and  was  carried  from  the 
stage  to  die.  He  was  buried  half  clandestinely,  tor  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  forbade  the  clergy  to  say  prayers  for 
him,  but  he  had  given  liberally  of  his  wealth  and  the  poor 
cro%vded  to  his  funeral ;  yet  the  site  of  his  grave  is  now  un- 
certain. 

Moli^re  came  at  a  propitious  time,  for  comedy  had  not 
suffered  tVom  the  false  classicism  of  tragedy,  and  if  little  of 
merit  had  yet  been  done,  there  was  promise  in  the  general 
interest,  both  popular  and  cultured,  in  the  subject.  The 
danger  was  that  Spanish  or  classical  models  might  be  too 
slavishly  followed.  In  his  hands  comedy  won  a  dignity 
and  an  independence  that  gave  it  the  freedom  of  conscious 
strength.     And  at  the  same  time  he  broke  a  way  of  escape 
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from  the  **  Alexandrine  prison."  Some  of  his  very  best 
work  was  done  in  prose,  and  he  never  allowed  verse  to  fet- 
ter his  thoughts  or  be  more  than  a  subordinate  means  to  a 
higher  end.  Indeed,  he  could  not  have  polished  his  work 
as  Racine  did-  In  thirteen  years  he  had  written  twenty-five 
plays,  seven  of  them  serious  masterpieces,  he  had  been 
stage-manager,  actor,  and  often  manager  of  the  royal  fes- 
tivals at  Versailles.  Life  to  him  had  been  work  and  it  was 
fitting  that  he  should  die  in  harness.  A  man  of  indomitable 
energy,  no  dramatist  ever  united  so  much  wit  with  so  much 
seriousness  as  Moliere.  The  purpose  to  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature  that  she  may  see  her  face  and  mend  her  ways 
gives  even  his  roaring  farces  an  element  of  true  comedy. 
But  this  purpose  brings  with  it  a  tendency  to  typify  phases 
of  character  rather  than  to  present  the  complexity  of  human 
nature,  a  disposition  long  characteristic  of  French  comedy.* 
In  the  analysis  of  character  Shakspere  is  more  profound, 
and  he  tells  a  story  with  far  more  dramatic  force*  Indeed 
to  Moliere  the  story,  for  its  own  sake,  is  a  very  minor  mat- 
ter :  but  Shakspere  has  less  of  the  direct  contact  with  and 
influence  on  contemporary  life  that  is  the  result  of  Moliere^s 
naturalistic  method  and  his  study  of  the  immediate  environ- 
ment. 

This  method  was  that  of  his  successors,  of  whom  Reg- 
uard  only  need  be  named,  though  his  best  work  is  disap- 
pointing whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  had  pre-- 
ceded  or  of  the  French  comedy  of  to-day.  For  the  ten- 
dency of  the  C*oming  age  was  away  from  naturalistic 
thought.  Yet  as  one  reviews  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  "classical^'  period,  it  is  clear  that  realism  was  charac- 
teristic of  its  most  successful  work.  It  began  with  an  at- 
tempt to  codify  and  regulate  the  individual  conquests  of  the 
sixteenth  centur}^  Malherbe  in  poetry,  Balzac  in  prose, 
undertook  to  be  lawgivers  for  language  and  style.  Just  in 
so  far  as  the  century  yielded,  and   the  mental   lassitude  of 

»Such  titles  as  "The  Miser,"  "The  Misanthrope/*  or  Regnard's  "The 
0«mt)ler,"  "The  Distraught,"  illustrate  this. 
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the  reaction  from  the  Renaissance  made  it  eas}^  to  yield,  to 
this  gospel  of  artificiality,  stagnation  followed.  In  prose 
it  was  least  possible  to  crib  and  confine,  and  here  there  was 
the  most  varied  development,  from  which  it  was  easy  to 
purge  the  chaff  and  the  tinsel.  In  the  drama  the  yoke 
was  more  felt  and  in  j>oetry  most  of  all.  But  those  poets 
and  dramatists  who  were  able  to  rise  above  these  artificial 
constraints  and  to  build  upon  the  foundations  laid  b}--  the 
giants  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  structure  of  their  own,  the 
independent  students  of  nature  and  society,  La  Fontaine, 
Moliere,  in  a  greater  degree  Corneille,  in  a  less  degree  Ra- 
cine, are  those  who  are  prized  to-day,  and  prized  most  for 
that  which  the  strict  "  classical "  purists  would  have  con- 
demned. 

B.  W.  Wells. 


THE  MATERIAL  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE 

NEGRO. 

Of  our  sixty-two  and  a  half  million  people,  seventeen 
million  may  be  considered  as  alien.  They  are  either  from 
beyond  the  seas,  different  in  nationalit}',  language,  and 
social  conditions,  or  of  a  distinct  great  tamiJy  of  people  sep- 
arated by  color,  a  people  just  emerging  from  the  effects  of 
ages  of  barbarism  and  a  century  of  slaver}-,  and  untrained 
in  the  privileges  of  freedom  or  in  the  science  of  government. 
These  ten  million  foreigners  and  seven  million  negroes  must 
be  assimilated  into  the  lite  of  our  people.  The  problem  as 
lo  the  first  has  always  proved  easy.  The  larger  proportion 
of  native-born  Americans  themselves  are  from  just  such  an- 
cestry. With  few  exceptions  they  mingle  tlieir  blood  with 
our  own,  and  in  a  very  short  time  lose  their  identity  as  a 
separate  class.  They  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Americanism  in 
its  most  developed  sense  and  accept  its  institutions  with  en- 
thusiasm. But  with  the  negro,  although  a  native  of  our 
soil,  it  is  a  more  serious  question.  His  elevation  into  fitness 
is  the  greatest  prublem  of  the  century,  a  problem  political, 
social,  and  scientific,  in  its  aspects.  Political,  because  amid 
the  expiring  embers  of  civil  war  the  former  slave  was  given 
citizenship.  Social,  for  the  white  race  must  live  w^ith  and 
meet  him  day  bv  dav  in  close  relationship.  And  scientific, 
because  the  highest  and  lowest  developments  of  mankind 
are  thus  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

This  latter  phase  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  When  we 
consider  that  in  the  negro's  progress  is  involved  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  racial  theories  which  have 
so  long  furnished  a  subject  for  discussion,  we  appreciate 
how  important,  not  only  to  our  American  polity,  but 
also  to  the  great  world  i>f  science,  is  the  character  of  devel- 
opment this  race   now   exhibits.     The   advancement   under 
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the  present  conditions  will  decide  as  to  the  true  causes  of 
the  progress  of  one  people  or  the  decline  of  another.  The 
present  divergence  on  this  question  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed. One  school  of  historians  traces  the  advancement 
of  a  race  to  some  original  stock  or  to  the  junction  of 
several  stocks,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  progress  of 
the  entire  Aryan  family,  according  to  them  is  the  resultant 
of  that  presumed  ancestral  purity  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  primitive  home  of  the  race.  The  influence  of  subse- 
quent climatic  or  physical  conditions  is  considered  as 
naught.  All  is  based  on  heredity.  In  other  words,  excel- 
lence of  present  civilization  depends  on  inherent  original 
superiority. 

The  other  theory  is  materialistic.  Man  in  his  present 
development,  it  is  claimed,  is  purely  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances. Climate,  food,  and  soil,  and  the  general  aspects  of 
nature,  are  the  sole  factors  in  determining  his  character. 
The  high  civilizations  of  Europe  are  due  to  the  temperate 
climate  and  not  too  fertile  soil.  The  necessity  of  labor  and 
the  climatic  conditions  favoring  it  have  caused  the  amassing 
of  a  well  diffused  wealth  and  a  consequent  high  state  of  cul- 
ture. Heredity  they  consider  to  be  merely  the  effect  of 
training  in  a  society  progressing  from  and  mainly  similar  to 
that  of  the  past. 

The  enfranchisers  of  the  slave  were  of  the  latter  so- 
called  philosophical  school,  and  claimed  that  with  like  ad- 
vantages the  negro  would  soon  equal  the  white  in  all  re- 
spects. The  believers  in  the  idea  of  heredity  on  the  other 
hand  expected  no  advance  whatever.  The  results  have 
been  alike  surprising  to  both  schools. 

The  physiologist  sees  in  the  negro  the  lowest  physical 
and  mental  order  of  the  human  being.  The  structure  of 
the  native  African  is  so  unanalogous  to  that  of  the  Cau- 
casian, that  even  so  eminent  a  scientist  as  Mr.  Darwin  hesi- 
tated to  designate  him  as  higher  than  a  sub-species  of  man- 
kind. Tribes  of  negroes  have  been  found  closely  approach- 
ing in  mental  and  physical  structure  that  long  sought  mis- 
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Sing  link,  the  anthropoid  ape-man.  The  supraorbital  de- 
velopment of  the  forehead,  prognathous  jaws,  small  ears, 
long  arms,  weak  and  bowed  legs,  and  dexterous  great  toe, 
were  all  characteristics  of  these.  And  their  knowledge,  if 
we  can  speak  of  it  as  such,  was  exti-emely  rudimentary,  not 
extending  to  the  use  of  any  but  the  simplest  implements, 
nor  in  abstract  thought  to  the  power  of  counting  more  than 
three.  Even  the  American-born  black  occasionally  exhibits 
one  of  those  reversional  types,  which  prove  his  close  con- 
sanguinity with  that  extinct  species,  the  connection  between 
the  brute  and  the  human  being.  Science  has  therefore 
agreed  in  classing  the  black  race  as  the  lowest  order  of 
mankind.  It  was  these  with  whom  the  Southern  people, 
a  branch  of  the  highest  development  of  the  Aiyan  family, 
were  brought  in  contact  on  a  forced  social,  economic,  and 
civil  equality.  This  was  the  negro  problem.  The  eleva- 
tion, mental,  moral  and  industriaU  of  this  antithesis  of  human 
development,  and  its  tinal  assimilation  into  the  body  politic 
without  injury  to  that  organism,  was  the  great  task  w^hich 
those  who  had  just  bent  sword  into  plow^share  w^ere  forced 
to  take  up.  Of  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this,  one 
only  admitted  of  trial.  Amalgamation  on  an  equal  basis  of 
blood  was,  as  is  now  known,  a  physical  impossibility.  It 
w^as  also  horrible  and  repugnant  in  its  contemplation.  The 
result  could  only  have  been  a  mongrel  race  thoroughly" 
negroid  in  character.  Education  was,  then,  the  only  means 
of  salvation,  and  every  Southern  State  at  once  bent  all  its 
energies  to  bring  about  the  intellectual  elevation  needed. 
The  following  figures  will  show  the  eflTorts  that  have  been 
made  in  this  direction.  There  are  at  present  24,510  negro 
teachers,  and  1,512,890  pupils  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
per  centage  of  enrollment  in  the  former  Slave  States  is  r 
white,  67.83  ;  negro,  52.08.  In  Tennessee  the  advantages 
given  negro  children  are  fully  as  good  as  those  offered  the 
white.  The  scholastic  population  of  each  race  and  the  en- 
rollment are  as  follows: 
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Color, 

years  aid* 

EnroUed. 

Pr,  Ct. 

White  . . 

461,600 

111^^1^ 

81^ 

Negro 

1551800 

105,458 

67.69 

Considering  the  difference  in  economic  conditions,  these 
figures  prove  that  the  greater  effort  is  being  made  to  edu- 
cate the  inferior  race. 

A  compilation  made  in  1889  showed  that  there  had  been 
spent  by  different  missions,  charitable  associations,  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  on  negro  education  $15,767,746,  and  that 
the  different  States  of  the  South  had  expended  for  the  same 
purpose  on  their  common  schools  $37,377,673*  When  we 
reflect  that  the  latter  amount  was  raised  by  the  taxation  of 
a  people  hitherto  opposed  to  the  general  education  of  the 
race,  and  burdened  by  most  oppressive  State  debts,  we 
realize  how  vital  it  was  felt  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  South 
to  make  this  child-race  fit  for  the  great  franchise  of  citizen- 
ship with  which  it  had  been  endowed  before  it  had  scarce 
cast  off  its  swaddling  clothes. 

After  nearly  thirty  years  of  this  education  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Southern  people  to  ask  themselves  several 
questions  concerning  its  effects.  Has  it  changed  the  moral 
or  intellectual  character  of  the  negro?  Or  has  it  raised  his 
economic  condition  and  thus  fitted  him  to  contend  success- 
fully in  that  great  struggle  against  elimination  which  he  was 
forced  to  enter  upon  as  soon  as  the  protection  of  slavery 
was  removed?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  con- 
sensus of  even  our  own  Southern  opinion  concerning  these 
questions.  A  Northern  magazine  last  fall  published  two 
articles  from  prominent  Southern  men.  One  held  that  the 
learniufj-  the  negro  had  received  had  served  only  to  in- 
capacitate him,  and  that  he  was  as  lazy  and  profligate  as 
ever,  and  more  immoral  than  when  he  became  a  freedman. 
The  other  as  positively  declared  that  all  the  progress  made 
had  been  on  account  of  the  education  received,  and  that  in 
it  must  be  the  only  hope  for  the  fuUire. 

Let  us  see  if  either  of  these  statements  is  entirely  cor- 
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rect.  It  would  not  be  proper  in  considering  this  progress 
of  the  negro,  either  intellectually  or  material!}',  to  judge  from 
isolated  instances.  We  must  examine  carefully  the  average 
condition  of  the  entire  people.  The  few  scintillant  flashes 
of  genius  that  have  burst  from  him  do  not  show  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  race.  The  Greek  grammarian  has  been 
produced  to  refute  the  prophecy  oi  Calhoun,  and  individual 
negroes  have  in  many  cases  shown  ability  of  a  high  order. 
But  these  have  been  few  in  number  and  have  attracted  more 
attention  on  that  account  than  otherwise.  It  is  not  from 
their  wurk  that  we  mast  stud}-  the  advance  of  the  race.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  negro's  character  and  intellect  can- 
not take  place  till  his  economic  progress  has  reached  up  to 
jiupport  the  intellectuaL  Unless  he  acquire  the  habits  and  in- 
telligence especially  adapted  to  the  amassing  of  propertj^  all 
this  other  education  must  become  inert  in  its  efltct.  It  is  not 
8elf-supporting.i  No  field  is  open  for  its  exercise  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  partial  elimination  of  the  very  class  which  is  de- 
pended on  to  lead  the  race  to  the  improved  condition  de- 
sired. Those  receiving  higher  educations  find  themselves 
without  occupation  and  are  rapidly  crowded  out  by  more 
intelligent  white  competitors.  Only  two  professions  are  left 
open  to  them,  teaching  and  the  ministry.  And  these,  on  arc- 
count  of  their  peculiar  social  and  quasi-religious  nature,  and 
nf  their  great  demand  for  education,  have  furnished  em- 
ployment for  a  large  proportion  of  the  better  educated. 

The  intellectual  ability  shown  in  some  cases  reflects 
great  credit  and  augurs  a  bright  future,  when  the  desired 
economic  conditions  are  acquired.  Little  is  gained,  however, 
by  producing  this  class  before  there  is  actual  need  of  them. 
Their  effect  on  the  general  progress  of  the  race  is  inap- 
preciable. When  they  leave  those  tw^o  professions,  whose 
great  popularity  and  remunerativeness  of  themselves  show 
an  unnatural  condition,  they  are  forced  to  the  very  lowest 
caste  of  society"  and  are  finally  eliminated  b}^  nature's  inex- 
orable law. 

The  freedman's  intellectual  advance  must  therefore  be 
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measured  by  his  material  prosperity.  What  has  he  accotn- 
plished  in  this  regard? 

He  began  the  struggle  for  existence  with  no  material  re- 
sources whatever.  He  was  not  worse  off,  however,  in  this 
respect  than  the  superior  r^ce  with  whom  he  had  to  con- 
tend. The  two  fields  of  industrial  effort  offering  least  re- 
sistance, agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  were  entered 
with  the  greatest  avidity. 

In  the  first,  little  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  in  the  so-called  black  bells  offers  small 
encouragement  for  their  future  in  these  sections.  Although 
there  are  isolated  instances  of  negro  proprietorship  of 
land,  the  majority  either  hire  as  laborers  to  the  white  own- 
ers, or  more  often  rent  on  shares,  and  so  rude  are  their 
methods  and  so  improvident  their  manner  of  living,  that  they 
rarely  manage  to  keep  out  of  debt.  At  a  recent  convention 
of  negroes  at  Tuskeegee,  Alabama,  a  locality  where  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellent  industrial  school  there  established,  ex- 
ceptional progress  has  been  made,  it  was  stated  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  negroes  of  thirteen  counties  in  that  section 
still  lived  in  one-room  cabins,  and  a  parallel  to  this  con- 
dition can  be  found  wherever  in  the  farming  regions  of  the 
South  the  negro  is  in  the  majority.  Even  in  Southside  Vir- 
ginia, where  a  considerable  number  of  farms  have  been 
bought  by  negroes,  they  are,  according  to  good  authority. 
not  only '*  not  successful  as  independent  farmers,**  but  are 
also  a  barrier  to  immigration.  The  evil  is  furthermore  a 
double  one  to  these  sections.  The  small  yield  of  the  land, 
and  its  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  bad  methods  of  cul- 
tivating, militate  equally  against  the  trading  and  distributing 
classes  and  the  land-owners. 

These  blacks  are  morally  and  intellectually  inferior  to 
their  ante-bellum  ancestors*  All  their  old  cheerful,  happy 
nature,  with  its  tinge  of  romance,  has  gone  forever.  The 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  their  present  life  has  robbed 
it  of  its  beauty  and  interest,  and  the  plantation  negro  of  to- 
day is  a  mere  object  of  pity. 
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Everj-  district  of  the  agricultural  South  is  calling  for 
foreign  or  Northern  white  immigration  to  replace  this  drone- 
like  population,  which  saps  the  productive  energies  of  the 
section,  but  it  has  thus  far  been  impossible  to  attract  such 
immigrants,  as  the  following  table,  giving  percentage  of 
white  population,  will  show^ : 

Nniive  Farei^ '  or 
Farentagt.          Foreign  Parentttge 

United  States 63.49  37,51 

Nortti  Atlantic  States 51,93  48^7 

South   Atlantic  States go.6a  9.38 

North  Central  States 55,91  44'<>9 

South  Central  States .   88,97  J*«03 

Western  States 51.83  48.17 

The  presence  of  the  negro  is  the  bar  that  keeps  out  all 
this  desired  immigration.  Small  farms  and  diversified  in- 
dustries are  thus  an  impossibility,  and  whole  sections  are 
given  up  to  conditions  which  inevitably  drag  populations 
downward,  and  from  which  is  no  hope  of  immediate  escape. 

In  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  we  discover  a 
better  state  of  affairs.  It  is  here  that  the  black  race  has  attained 
its  greatest  economic  development.  In  mines,  in  rolling 
mills,  blast  furnaces,  and  other  mechanical  industries,  the 
negro  has  had  the  exceptional  advantage  of  working  side 
by  side  with  the  white  man,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
study  his  methods  and  to  profit  by  his  example.  A  most 
encouraging  report  of  his  progress  is  to  be  found  in  a  re- 
cent manufacturing  journal  which  gives  the  replies  of  a 
number  of  large  employers  as  to  the  relative  worth  of  white 
and  negro  skilled  and  common  labor.  As  to  skilled  labor, 
fiftj'  per  cent,  considered  the  negro  inferior,  forty-six  per 
cent-  fairly  equal,  and  four  per  cent,  considered  him  supe- 
rior. As  to  common  labor,  fiftj'-four  percent,  considered  the 
negro  equal,  twent}'-nine  per  cent,  superior,  and  seventeen 
per  cent,  inferior.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  negro's 
wages  were,  on  an  average,  eighty  per  cent*  of  those  paid 
rhite  labor. 

Foreign-born  population  in  South  lew  than  2  per  cent. 
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Such  facts  as  these  give  as  much  hope  for  the  future  of 
this  race.  This  is  the  line  on  which  advancement  must 
be  made.  Mental  training  should  be  given  as  the  material, 
development  demands  it.  All  energj-  at  present  must  be 
devoted  to  producing  that  industrial  and  economic  progress 
which  of  itself  will  call  for  the  higher  education  as  its  na- 
tural right.  The  manual  and  technical  courses  alreadj'  es- 
tablished in  the  negro  schools  are  therefore  of  great  ben- 
efit, but  it  is  too  plain  that  little  effort^  comparatively,  is  being 
made  in  this  direction. 

We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the  negro's  very^  exis^ 
lence  depends  on  his  economic  progress.  This  has  been 
called  to  our  attention  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  overlooked, 
by  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1890,  The  decline  of  the 
reproductive  tendency,  tormerly  so  remarkable,  is  conclusive 
evidence,  in  spite  of  the  comparative  unreliability  of  this 
census,  of  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  elimination, 
which  the  incompetent  mtisl  experience.  The  table  below 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  falling  oflf  in  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  last  ten  years : 

Prr  Ctmt.  P^r  Cemi, 

tmcremtt    Wkitr.  Imtre^u^  Nr^ro^ 

t^O-'aO       iS8O-*90  lS7fh*gO        I8S0*9a 

United  SUtes      J9-23  26^  94.76 

South  Atlantic  States aS^  20, t6  ^2M 

Sooth  Central  States.  ...   39.58  26.88  36J69 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  negroes 
between  1880  and  1890  is  little  more  than  one-half  of  that 
of  the  previous  decade.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  it  is 
hardly  one-third  as  great. 

This  relative  decrease  will,  according  to  natural  laws,  go 
on  at  a  still  greater  ratio  in  succeeding  generations,  unless 
the  inferior  race  rises  to  the  situation  and  takes  a  higher 
plane  of  economic  life  than  it  has  so  far  been  able  to  do. 
The  phenomenon  of  decrease  is  always  manifested  when  a 
civilized  people  are  brought  in  contact  with  one  much  their 
inferior.  As  for  example,  the  Indians  of  this  country',  the 
Bushmen  of  Australia,  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.    In 
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the  words  of  a  well-iri formed  Southerner  :  "  The  causes  of 
elimination  in  this  case  seem  to  prevail  rapidly  over  those  of 
survival,  notwithstanding  the  philanthropic  efforts  to  prevent 
it.  Brain  ability  cannot  be  transferred,  and  to  train  it  from 
a  savage  to  a  civilized  grade  is  a  slow  process  througli  many 
generations."  And  a  recent  English  writer,'  in  a  work  on 
"  Social  Evolution,'*  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  :  "  All  this,  the 
conflict  of  races,  the  worsting  of  the  weaker,  none  the  less 
effective  even  when  it  is  silent  and  painless,  the  subordina- 
tion as  also  the  slow  extinction  of  the  inferior  is  not  a  page 
from  the  past  or  the  distant,  it  is  taking  place  to-day  be- 
neath our  eyes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  more  par- 
ticularly and  characteristically  within  the  pale  of  that  gre- 
garious Anglo-Saxon  civilization  of  which  we  are  so  proud» 
and  which  to  many  of  us  is  associated  with  all  the  most 
worthy  ideals  of  liberty,  religion,  and  government,  that  the 
race  has  evolved." 

Judging,  then,  from  our  experience  with  the  negro  as  a 
free  citizen,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mental 
training  with  which,  to  some  extent,  he  has  been  inoculated 
in  order  to  force  his  progress,  has  not  influenced  his  eco- 
nomic state  sufficiently  to  make  the  intellectual  advance  per- 
manent. If,  therefore,  extraneous  influences  should  be 
withdrawn,  he  would  probably  retrograde  to  his  former  state, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  Hayti  and  Liberia.  The  accomplish- 
ments made  in  individual  instances  have  been  very 
valuable  to  science,  it  is  tnie,  and  give  great  hope  for  the 
future.  They  demonstrate  that  there  is  nothing  that  renders 
the  mental  elevation  of  the  negro  impossible.  They  refute 
the  theory  countenanced  by  the  Encyclopa:^dia  Britannica 
that  a  premature  ossification  of  the  negro's  skull  prevents 
the  fiill  development  of  his  intellectual  powers.  But  we  are 
nevertheless  forced  to  acknowledge  that  this  attempted 
higher  mental  development  has  had  little  general  effect  on 
the  organic  progress  of  the  race, 

•  Benjamin  Kidd. 
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Intellectual  enlightenment^  as  has  been  seen,  is  the  reflex 
of  material  advancement,  and  is  brought  into  life  and  fos- 
tered by  it.  No  nation  ever  became  learned  before  it  had 
grown  rich,  and  this  natural  law  cannot  be  evaded  by  stim- 
ulatory means  from  outside  sources.  The  fabric  of  a  sem- 
blance of  progress  will  soon  fall  when  the  people  are  forced 
to  depend  on  themselves  to  keep  it  up.  The  negro's  real 
intellectual  progress  is  measured  by  the  wealth  he  has  ac- 
cumulated, and  not  by  the  work  of  the  few  really  excellent 
and  able  men  that  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  race. 
All  progress  is  by  the  great  middle  class,  who  form  the  life 
and  strength  of  a  nation.  In  the  negro  middle  class  the 
line  of  advance  must  be  an  industrial  one.  Along  this  line 
the  greatest  progress  has  already  been  made.  True,  it  is 
comparatively  small,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  dream 
of  the  enfranchisers  was  idle,  that  the  race  is  still  the  child 
of  the  nation.  Its  advancement  must  naturally  be  slow, 
with  the  culmination  of  an  equality  with  the  higher  race  far 
in  the  future.  Natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  will  work  out  the  great  problem.  Already,  according 
to  a  negro's  statement,  his  property  is  valued  at  $275,000,- 
000,  and  his  church  property  at  $25,000,000  more.  The  es- 
timate of  the  first  is  probably  wide  of  the  mark,  but  the 
amount,  it  is  certain,  is  considerable.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  nature,  the  intellectual  will  keep  pace, 
and  higher  education  will  then  be  of  fruitful  benefit.  The 
moral  man  will  also  improve,  and  those  small  faults,  the 
heritage  of  slavery,  will  be  heard  of  no  more. 

The  field  of  science  can  find  no  more  interesting  study 
than  the  negro,  and  yet  such  prejudice  did  the  war  engender 
regarding  him,  that  no  really  great  work  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  The  fact  of  citizenship  excused  the  govern- 
ment from  the  duty  of  making  statistical  investigation  as  to 
his  progress,  as  has  been  done  concerning  the  Indians. 
This  should  now  be  made  by  a  special  commission,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  thorough  research  into  the  negroes  ad- 
vancement without  such  statistics.     As  to  the  effect  of  what 
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they  have  already  accomplished  on  the  question  of  the  rel- 
ative truth  of  the  different  theories  of  racial  development,  it 
may  be  said  that  neither  has  been  proved  entirely  true  nor 
wholly  false.  The  future  anthropologist  will  probably  find 
that  both  heredity  and  physical  and  mental  conditions 
create  and  are  responsible  in  some  degree  for  the  formation 
of  a  nation's  character  and  the  development  of  its  civiliza- 
tion. 

George  F.  Milton. 


GADE,  AS  HE  APPEARS  IN  HIS  LETTERS. 

Among  several  volumes  recently  added  to  the  already 
extensive  collection  of  the  letters  of  ^rreat  men,  is  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  composer,  Niels  W.  Gade.  This  work  ' 
edited  by  Miss  Dagmar  Gade,  of  Copenhagen,  contains  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  musician,  together  with  a  col- 
lection of  somewhat  over  one  hundred  letters  of  this  great 
Scandinavian,  Most  of  these  letters  are  addressed  to  the 
parents  and  the  wife  of  the  writer.  They  extend  over  a 
long  space  of  time  and  give  a  clear  insight  into  his  char- 
acter. The  great  Dane  was  a  musician  and  poet  by  nature. 
Having  studied  the  legends  of  the  North,  as  related  by  the 
poets  of  Scandinavia,  and  having  assimilated  their  works 
together  with  the  wonderful  lone-stnictures  of  the  great 
classic  masters  of  music,  his  soul  was  filled  with  sweet  mel- 
odies and  harmonies,  which  began  to  gush  forth  while  he 
was  still  a  lad  in  his  father's  house,  dreaming  away  his  days 
at  his  instruments,  over  his  books,  and  beneath  the  great 
beech  trees  of  Denmark's  forests. 

The  first  letter  of  Gade  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  is  a  fantastic  rhapsody  w^ritten  by  the  youth  to  a  young 
friend  and  classmate,  temporarily  absent  from  home.  Dole- 
ful enough  is  the  following  paragraph  :  *'  I  am  quite  alone 
in  this  large  city.  Nowhere  genuine  music ;  weather  ter- 
ribly hot ;  no  musical  friends  with  whom  to  converse,  and 
3*ou  know  very  well  that,  all  in  all,  this  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  really  interests  me."  This  letter  concludes  with 
the  following  words :  "  Should  the  wind  blow  from  Zee- 
land  when  you  promenade  at  evening,  and  should  it  acci- 
dentally drop  a  leaf  on  your  nose,  you  must  not  grow  angr}\ 
but  must  follow  your  imagination,  and  receive  it  as  a  greet- 
ing from  your  friend." 


'  Optef^nelser  ug  Breve  af  Niels  W.  Gade.     Copeniuigrii,  Gyldeiidah 
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While  on  a  visit  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  1838,  Gade, 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  gave  a  few  concerts,  in  which 
he  appeared  as  a  violinist,  but  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
great  peninsula  interested  him  more  than  the  state  of  his 
exchequer,  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  left  his 
native  island,  and,  like  many  a  young  man  before  and 
since,  he  suddenl}-  found  himself  stranded  almost  penniless 
on  a  foreign  shore.  But  his  good  humor  did  not  forsake 
him,  and,  looking  at  the  whole  matter  as  a  jest,  he  wrote  to 
his  parents  with  a  cheerful  importunity.  Oi  their  reply 
and  his  reception  at  home  he  writes :  '*  So  glad  were 
father  and  mother  to  see  me  again  that  they  could  not  be 
angr)^  with  me,  the  dear  good  parents." 

Gade's  next  letter  to  his  parents  was  written  in  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  from  Stralsund,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Leipzig  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  who 
had  taken  the  most  iriendly  and  even  enthusiastic  notice 
of  the  young  Dane  and  his  recent  symphony*  Gade  was 
in  high  spirits  when  he  set  foot  on  German  soih  He 
quaintly  described  the  ancient  city  as  appearing  to  him  like 
*'  a  venerable,  old»  broad-breasted,  black  coat,  with  many 
new,  blue  patches."  To  reassure  his  mother  who,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  has  seen  her  only  child  set  out  into  the  world 
he  speaks  in  a  cheery  tone  of  his  adventures  so  far.  From 
Berlin  he  seriously  informs  her  that,  *'  after  all,  riding  in  a 
railroad  train  is  jolly,  and  not  so  horrible  and  frightful  as  a 
man  might  think  before  lie  has  tried  it*" 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mendels- 
sohn at  an  early  age,  and,  doubtless,  even  then  feeling 
himself  drawn  toward  them  by  that  spiritual  kinship  which 
he  did  not  fully  realize  until  later  years,  Gade  cherished 
the  most  reverent  love  and  admiration  for  the  German  mas- 
ter, even  before  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  him.  The 
letter  Gade  wrote  to  Mendelssohn,  upon  t!u^  receipt  of  the 
triendly  and  cordial  message  that  so  greatly  elated  the  young 
composer,  shows  plainly  how  keenly  he  realized  the  good- 
will of  the  German  master.  And  3^et,  how  manly  and  noble 
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musician  s  inenn- 
ship.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  Mendelssohn  felt  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  young  man  who  wrote  :  *'  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  my  power  and  self-reliance  must  have  been 
wonderfully  strengthened  through  such,  perhaps  too  gener- 
ous, recognition.  You  have  conferred  upon  me  a  favor  for 
which  I  shall  be  ever  grateful.  I  feel  strong  and  cheerful 
as  I  have  never  felt  before." 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  as  Gade  had  longed  to  meet 
Mendelssohn,  his  heart  beat  faster  when  at  last  he  stood  be- 
fore him.  After  this  first  interview  with  the  object  of  his 
admiration,  he  writes:  "I  am  quite  in  love  with  him.  I 
live  entirely  in  him.  You  cannot  realize  how  much  he 
thinks  of  me.  He  came  to  me  with  a  cordiality  and  good 
will  that  by  far  exceeded  my  expectations/' 

Gade  soon  felt  at  home  in  Leipzig,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  musicians  and  concert-goers 
of  that  cit}'.  Both  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  became 
strongly  attached  to  the  merry,  light-hearted  young  Dane. 
Though  his  letters  written  from  Germany  frequently  ex- 
press the  writer's  longing  to  be  re-united  with  his  parents, 
and  to  live  once  more  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  they  never  be- 
tray any  traces  of  home-sickness,  but  are  always  written  in 
a  cheerful  strain.  He  is  ever  anxious  to  assure  his  mother 
that  he  lacks  none  of  the  personiil  comforts  and  conveniences 
to  which  he  is  accustomed.     "  Dear  mother/'  he  writes  from 

Berlin,  "  many  thanks  for  the  woolen ,  you  know  what 

I  mean.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  now,  as  it  begins  to  grow 
cold  and  one  does  not  yet  care  to  wear  a  cloak.  Besides,  I 
have  no  cloak,  but  I  shall  buy  one  as  soon  as  I  arrive  in 
Leipzig.  You  may  rest  assured  of  this."  A  few  days  later 
he  writes :  "  I  live  like  a  prince,"  and  again  :  *'  I  feel 
quite  warm  in  my  new  overcoat,  you  may  believe  me, 
mother," 

Gade  was  not  a  prolific  correspondent.  The  purely  me- 
chanical work  of  letter-writing  was  distasteful  to  him,     It 
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is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  his  parents  urge  Inm  to 
give  fxiller  accounts  of  his  doings,  and  that  his  letters  con- 
tain frequent  excuses  for  not  writing  oftener.  But  perhaps 
the  best  test  of  a  letter-writer  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducts  his  correspondence  while  travelling  in  foreign 
countries,  without  the  conveniences  and  comtbrts  oi  his  own 
desk  and  room.  During  his  trip  to  Italy,  Gade  quite  re- 
deemed himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  and  was  reall}' 
a  model  correspondent,  sending  home  frequent  and  interest- 
ing accounts  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  The  aiTectionate 
manner  in  which  he  always  addresses  his  parents  is  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  notice.  He  is  solicitous  of  their  wel- 
fare, and  the  announcement  from  home  of  the  illness  of  his 
mother  causes  him  much  distress  and  anxiet^^  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  news  that  she  has  entirely  recovered. 

With  this  weight  removed  from  his  mind,  the  young 
master  once  more  plunges  into  the  stream  of  enjo3'ment. 
Art  galleries  and  museums  are  his  haunts,  and  no  noted 
church  or  palace  is  passed  by.  In  the  few  words  in  w^hich 
he  alludes  to  various  points  of  ancient  history,  he  displays 
extensive  knowledge  and  shows  that  while  he  was  imbibing 
the  tales  of  the  far  north  he  also  studied  carefully  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  heroes  of  classic  antiquity. 

Of  his  departure  from  Venice,  Gade  writes :  "  On  the 
23d  of  March  (1844),  in  company  with  a  Polish  refugee,  I 
left  curious  old  Venice.  In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  one  is 
carried  in  a  mail  gondola  to  Mestre,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Venice^  Even  this  departure  has  about  it  an  air  of  mystery 
and  uniqueness,  as  one  leaves  the  city  in  darkness  and  by 
water,  so  that  one  does  not  see  it  gradually  disappear,  but  is 
led  away,  as  if  blindfolded,  until  one  again  touches  land  at 
Mestre/'  On  the  day  following  his  departure  from  Ven- 
ice»  we  find  him  at  Ferrara.  **  a  beautiful  little  city, 
where  the  poets  Ariusto  and  Tasso  have  lived.  As  we 
rested  here  a  half  day,  I  had  ample  time  to  view  Ariosto's 
house,  which  still  stands,  quite  unchanged.  His  apartment  is 
a  small  room,  with  a  ceiling  of  rafters,  and  a  pretty  view  into 
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a  little  garden.  His  bust  is  set  up  in  the  room,  and  an  unpre- 
tentious marble  tablet  on  the  wall  says  that  Ariosto  wrote 
and  died  here."  While  yet  a  lad,  Gade  had  fairly  devoured 
the  '*  Orlando  Furioso,''  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined 
how  deeply  impressed  the  poetic  young  man  must  have  been 
as  he  pictured  in  his  mind  the  scenes  Ariosto's  little  room 
had  witnessed.  And  from  the  house  of  one  great  poet  Gade 
could  go  to  the  prison  of  another.  "Tasso's  cell  is  in  a  hos- 
pital, a  little  hole  with  walled-iip  windows.  In  one  corner 
his  couch  is  shown ^  and  one  still  sees  a  slight  elevation  of 
the  sand  on  this  spot.  Byron  and  Casimir  Delavigne  have 
inscribed  their  names  here.  The  whole  is  very  uncann}*, 
and  makes  an  uncomtbrtable  impression/'  At  that  time  the 
young  Dane  did  not  know  that  in  tiilure  years  his  name 
and  the  name  of  the  great  southern  poet  would  be  linked  in 
a  LTrand  work  of  art,  and  that  a  brilliant  scene  from  Tasso's 
'*  Genisalemme  Liberata,"  embellished  by  the  strains  of  the 
northern  musician,  would  go  forth  in  the  world  to  win  new 
friends  and  new  laurels  in  *'The  Crusaders." 

Of  Italian  music  Gade  has  very  little  to  say.  He  had 
come  to  Italy  more  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  to  gratify  his  craving  for  sight-seeing,  than 
w^ith  a  desire  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Italian  music.  He 
mentions  only  his  having  been  present  at  a  musical  soiree 
in  Rome,  and  says  of  the  "Miserere,"  which  he  attended: 
**  In  the  t%vilight  the  singing  begins,  and  it  produces  much 
etTect."  Bnt  even  this  meagre  praise  he  modifies :  "  How- 
ever, as  my  musical  ear  was  somewhat  offended  by  the 
notions  of  the  Papal  singers  concerning  purity  of  intonation, 
part  of  the  effect  was  lost  to  me." 

During  his  travels  in  Italy,  Gade  was  elected  director  of 
the  "Gewandhaus"  concerts  at  Leipzig.  We  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines  ol  his  letter  of  May  22,  1844,  ^^^^  exultation 
of  the  young  man  over  this  happy  event.  '*  I  have  a  few 
little  remedies  for  mother,''  are  the  words  in  which  he  be- 
gins to  tell  of  his  good  fortune.  **  You  can  easily  imagine 
that  1  wrote  back  immediately  it  would  afford   me  great 
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pleasure  to  accept  the  position,  he  says  further  on."  It 
seems  to  elate  him  to  think  that  he  is  to  become  the 
successor  of  his  ideal,  Mendelssohn.  But  the  thought 
of  the  possible  misgivings  of  his  mother  is  uppermost  in 
his  mind  when  he  writes :  '*  I  readily  see  that  mother, 
though  she  is  heartily  glad  over  my  good  fortune,  is  not 
quite  satisfied,  and  fears  it  may  still  be  very  long  before  I 
return  to  Copenhagen,"  He  assures  his  parents  that  he  will 
come  to  visit  them  as  early  as  possible.  In  fact,  he  made 
a  visit  to  Copenhagen  every  summer  during  all  the  time  of 
his  residence  in  Leipzig. 

Gade*s  letters  through  the  following  four  years  are  less 
frequent,  owing  to  his  occupation  as  teacher  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  as  conductor  of  the  "  Gewand- 
haus"  orchestra.  More  and  more,  as  he  becomes  identified 
wth  the  musical  interests  of  Leipzig,  his  intellect  and  crea- 
tive and  executive  powers  expand,  and  his  fame  becomes 
more  firmly  establislied  as  a  composer  and  conductor,  Gade 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  marked  attention  shown  him 
in  Germany,  He  was  one  of  the  few  great  composers  who 
were  appreciated  during  their  lifetime.  Together  with 
Mendelssohn  he  was  the  pet  and  prime  favorite  of  all 
Leipzig,  while  Schumann,  living  side  by  side  w^ith  them, 
though  he  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
three,  was  recognized  by  but  few.  Mendelssohn  systemati- 
cally ignored  Schumann,  while,  on  the  other  hand»  Gade 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  philosopher-musician,  and 
studied  his  compositions  with  an  enthusiasm  born  of 
thorough  understanding  of  their  qualities. 

Mendelssohn's  untimely  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  Gade. 
A  most  firm  bond  of  friendship,  based  upon  mutual  spiritual 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  beauties  of  character, 
had  united  the  two  masters.  With  his  heart  filled  with  sad- 
ness Gade  wrote  to  his  parents :  ^'Through  the  whole  night 
we  watched  —  his  friends  were  with  me,  as  I  reside  obliquely 
opposite —  and  alternately  we  went  to  his  room  to  hear  how 
matters  stood.    On  Thursday  morning  he  seemed  somewhat 
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better,  but  his  condition  was  still  so  critical  that  we  post- 
poned the  concert  which  was  to  have  been  in  tlie  evening. 
Thursday  afternoon  he  began  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  his  breathing  ceased. 
He  way  dead  !  I  cannot  tell  yoii  how  much  sympathy  and 
general  sorrow  this  has  awakened  in  the  city.  We  all  could 
not  become  familiar  with  the  thought  that  he,  who  but  a  few 
days  before  had  lived  and  labored  among  us  with  his  rich 
and  enlivening  genius,  should  so  suddenly  be  laid  low  and 
destro3'ed.     Peace  to  his  ashes  !  " 

After  Mendelssohn's  death,  and  after  the  removal  of 
Schumann  from  the  city,  Leipzig  did  not  appeal  to  Gade  as 
in  the  days  gone  by.  The  political  difficulties  of  the  3^ear 
1848,  with  all  their  distasteful  details  and  constant  broils, 
grated  harshly  upon  his  feelings,  and  when  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  German  States  and  Denmark  was  at  its  height, 
Gade  shook  the  dust  of  Leipzig  from  his  feet  and  hastened 
home. 

Unlike  the  pathways  travelled  by  Schumann  in  his  early 
years,  those  over  which  Gade  wandered  in  his  youth  were 
never  bordered  by  the  half-blown  flowers  of  romantic  love 
aftairs.  The  Danish  master  seems  to  have  been  quite  un- 
susceptible. At  least,  his  early  letters  do  not  show  any 
trace  of  interest  in  the  other  sex.  He  never  comments  on  the 
style  of  female  beauty  of  this  or  that  locality  as  Schumann 
does  so  frequently.  The  first  allusion  to  the  subject  of  mat- 
rimony recorded  in  any  of  his  letters  is  found  in  one  written 
to  Clara  Schumann  on  September  6,  1851;  '*  Instead  of 
the  hermit  of  old  a  happy  bridegroom  writes  to  you  to-day. 
It  is  probably  known  to  you  that  I  have  abandoned  *  single 
blessedness."  My  dear  betrothed  is  the  daughter  of  your 
friend,  Mrs.  Hartmann,  who,  alas,  left  us  too  soon,"  Fur- 
ther he  says  :  "  My  music  is  getting  on  well,  Apollo  and 
Cupid  are  not  strangers  to  each  other,  as  you  know." 

During  the  winter  of  1852-1853,  which  Gade  spent  in 
Leipzig,  where  he  had  temporary  charge  of  the  "  Gewand- 
haus''    orchestra,   the   young   master   studiously  abstained 
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from  letter-w riling,  leaving  this  task  to  his  wife,  who  had 
appointed  herself  *'  Private  Secretary  of  Herr  Capellmeister 
Gade." 

In  1856,  while  Gade  was  mourning  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
and  the  Scluimanns  were  passing  through  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  the  Danish  master  wrote  a  letter  full  of  sympathy 
and  words  of  consolation  to  the  stricken  friend  who 
anxious!}^  watched  the  progress  of  the  dire  illness  of  her 
husband:  "We  follow  with  fervent  interest  the  news  that 
reaches  us  concerning  the  ominous  state  of  his  health,  and 
we  all  hope  that  God  may  turn  it  to  the  best  end.  Only  he 
who  confides  in  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  has  consolation 
for  his  disquieted  and  mournful  heart  that  can  help  hira  to 
bear  up  under  sorrow  and  pain."  Alas,  but  a  few  short 
months  more,  and  the  curtain  descended  upon  the  last  scene 
of  the  sad  drama  enacted  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Endenich. 

Gade  was  constant  in  his  devotion  to  Robert  Schumann 
and  his  family.  Whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
he  sought  to  arrange  a  concert  for  Clara  Schumann,  or  to 
perform  some  work  of  her  husband.  Sorae  of  Gade's 
most  fruitful  and  brilliant  work  as  director  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Musical  Union  was  carried  ou  in  behalf  of  the  com. 
positions  of  Robert  Schumann.  In  a  letter  written  to  Clara 
Schumann  on  October  30,  1887,  he  gives  an  account  of  two 
concerts  in  which  *'  Manfred  "  and  other  compositions  of  the 
German  master  were  performed,  and  concludes  as  follows  : 
"These  were  two  beautiful  evenings,  and  iu  the  first  flurry 
I  must  communicate  mv  jov  to  vou.  Surely  you  are  the 
next  to  share  this  joy," 

In  the  series  of  letters  written  to  his  second  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  1857,  Gade  presents  himseli  as  a  most  devoted 
husband  and  loving  father.  He  always  addresses  her 
in  terms  of  aftection,  and  whatever  may  be  of  interest  to 
her  is  touched  upon  in  his  letters.  Like  Mendelssohn,  he 
occasional!}*  illustrates  his  letters  with  dainty  pen  sketches. 
Thus  he  writes  from  Paris :  ''  Here  is  a  French  soldier  for 
Felix  and  a  *  bow-wow '  for  Axel,"  and  follows  this  remark 
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with  a  little  sketch.  On  other  occasions  he  would  sketch  a 
pair  of  applauding  hands,  or  the  face  of  an  ecstatic  listener. 
Wliile  on  his  way  to  the  Beethoven  Festival,  in  1871,  he 
writes  from  Hamburg :  "  Whenever  I  see  in  a  window  a 
photograph  of  a  little  girl  or  of  a  little  boy,  I  naturally 
think  of  my  liule  ones,  so  ihal  I  do  not  care  the  deuce  for 
my  trip  and  for  the  Beethoven  Festival.""  Speaking  of  his 
meeting,  in  Bonn,  with  a  famous  vocalist,  Gade  sa3''S  :  **  She 
was  cordial,  but  rather  distant,  but  it  did  not  last  long  be- 
fore we  were  very  merrv.  You  know,  if  I  want  to  convert 
somebody,  I  can  do  it."  lie  continues  by  goodnaturedly 
comforting  his  wife :  *'  As  tor  the  rest,  you  need  not  be 
alarmed.  She  is  tall  and  stout,  and  you  know  very  well 
that  I  love  the  small  and  delicate  better."  In  the  same 
spirit  of  mildest  raillery  he  writes  :  "  Yes,  even  the  ladies 
in  the  audience  gaze  at  Danish  Niels  Gade  when  he  strides 
through  the  concert  hall,"  *'  Of  course,  the  ladies  are  all  in 
love  with  me,'*  he  says  in  another  letter.  Shortly  before 
leaving  Bonn  for  Copenhagen  he  writes  :  **  Greet  and  kiss 
the  children  for  me  ;  remember  me  to  mother  and  father.  I 
shall  not  feel  perfectly  happy  until  I  turn  my  nose  toward 
the  North."  Writing  to  his  wite  from  Amsterdam,  in  187^1 
Gade  says:  ** After  the  rehearsal  to-day  I  went  home, 
thanked  God,  brought  out  your  picture  and  kissed  it  fer- 
vently. Hereafter  I  shall  alwa^^s  carr^^  it  with  me,  together 
with  pictures  of  the  children."  A  few  days  later  he  writes 
of  a  reception  and  banquet  given  in  his  honor :  "  Richard 
Hoi  then  proposed  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children,  and 
it  touched  me  most  of  all  when  this  health  was  drunk/" 
In  almost  the  same  words  he  speaks,  a  few  years  later,  con- 
cerning a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  Hamburg. 

During  his  trips  to  England  in  1876  and  1882  Gade  gives 
many  enthusiastic,  though  brief,  accounts  of  the  busJiness 
methods  and  of  the  social  life  of  the  English.  He  is  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  with  the  thorough  and  artistic  man- 
ner in  which  his  choral  works  are  performed  at  Birming- 
ham*    Most  of  his  spare  time  is  spent  in  the  British  Museum, 
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and  he  is  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  col- 
lections of  Greek  statuary  iiod  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments.  The  autographs  also  are  of  much  interest  to 
him*  In  the  letters  written  during  his  tour  to  Great  Britain, 
he  makes  occasional  use  of  an  English  word  or  phrase, 
as  if  proud  of  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  a  hinguage 
the  study  of  which  he  had  only  undertaken  upon  deciding 
to  visit  that  country.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  the  result  of  his  linguistic  researches. 
Thus,  on  July  28,  1876,  he  writes  :  "  How  does  the  English 
language  fare?  I  will  tell  you,  I  can  ask  for  this  or  that 
quite  nicely,  but  the  devil  can  understand  them  ;  it  is  still 
very  difficult.  That  is  to  say,  I  can  understand  what  they 
reply  to  m}*  questions,  but  if  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  I  cannot  follow."  The  proverb,  "Time 
is  money,"  grated  on  Gade's  feelings,  and  he  pronounced  it 
"horrid,"  nor  was  the  expression  "^^  Pay  a  visit,"  more  to  his 
taste.  In  this  connection  it  is  in  order  to  quote  a  sentence 
from  a  letter  recently  written  by  Gade's  daughter  to  the 
writer.  Miss  Gade  says :  "  As  my  father's  entire  view  of 
life  was  an  ideal  one,  he  could  not  consider  remimeratton 
for  his  works  of  art  as  anything  but  a  sad  necessity,  and  he 
never  had  any  desire  or  inclination  to  hoard  up  a  fortune." 
In  keeping  with  this  is  the  following,  written  by  the  master 
in  1876:  "At  Novello's  they  are  figuring  on  an  edition  of 
*Comala/  When  they  asked  me  about  it,  I  told  them  can- 
didly that  in  Europe  and  America  good  business  was  done 
with  my  compositions^ — by  the  publishers.  *  Yes,'  said 
Novello,  *your  publisher  in  Germany  has  not  prohibited  re- 
print in  England,  and  therefore  I  can  publish  your  w^orks 
here  with  a  clear  conscience.'  Well,  up  to  the  present,  we 
have  never  been  in  want.  You  know  my  maxim  that  gold 
does  not  constitute  happiness." 

As  a  critic,  Gade   more   frequently  indulged  in  good- 
humored  raillery  than  in  severe  judgment,  but  superticiality, 
SO  far  as  he  encountered  it  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  was 
treated  with  relentless  severity.     Through  his  genial   man- 
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ners  and  ever  lively  humor  he  eradicated  errors  and  abuses 
of  long  standing  over  which  others  had  fretted  and  funied 
in  vain.  On  September  i6,  1843,  he  writes  to  his  parents 
from  Berlin  :  "  Most  musicians  here  are  excellent  people 
so  far  as  work  and  industry  are  concerned,  but  I  have  not 
\'et  met  even  one  with  a  truly  independent  spirit.  Always 
imitation,  continued  imitation ;  always  Mendelssohn  or 
Beethoven,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  labored  originality.  So 
far  as  development  and  technical  execution  are  concerned, 
1  have  seen  even  excellent  work,  but  the  spirit  —  'nobody  at 
home.'  *'  And  when  he  had  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
Leipzig  theatre  he  wrote  of  Schroder-Devrient :  **  A  large, 
almost  colossal  figure,  magnificent  acting,  a  (formerly) 
beautiful  voice,  and,  not  to  forget  this,  a  really  artistic  con- 
ception of  the  roles.  All  this  pleases  me  very  much.  Still, 
in  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  she  sometimes  allow^s  herself  to 
step  with  both  feet  across  the  boundary  of  beauty."  Of  the 
operatic  corps  of  the  theatre  he  says  in  the  same  letter: 
"  Moreover,  the  theatre  is  above,  or,  rather,  beneath,  all 
criticism,  excepting  a  very  clever  soprano,  a  tolerably  fair 
tenor,  and  several  good  basses.  The  chorus  —  God  defend 
us !  The  Hunter's  Chorus  from  the  '  Freischutz,'  as  sung 
with  us,  is  like  a  hymn  of  Raphael's  cherubs,  compared  with 
these  sounds  from  the  Teutonic  Wolf's  Den."  Fortunately, 
what  was  true  of  the  Leipzig  theatre  of  fifty  years  ago,  can 
no  longer  apply  to  this  institution,  especially  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  New  Theatre,  some  twenty  years  since,  where 
the  performances,  operatic  as  well  as  dramatic,  are  equal  to 
the  best  in  all  Germany.  Of  Staudigl,  the  famous  basso, 
whom  he  heard  in  Vienna,  he  writes :  "  An  excellent  fel- 
low, with  a  voice  like  a  Hercules.''  Writing  to  his  w^ife 
from  Paris,  in  1862,  Gade  says :  "After  dinner  we  went  to 
the  Grand  Opera  and  saw^  two  acts  of  *  William  Tell.* 
Everything,  so  far  as  the  masses  of  the  chorus,  tlie  mute 
characters,  and  the  ballet  are  concerned,  was  verj*  grand, 
but  the  singers  howled  and  trembled.  We  soon  got  sleepy 
and  went  home.''     Of  another  concert  in  Paris  he  writes: 
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"You  may  believe  trie,  the  orchestra  played  ma|(nilicently  ; 
twenty  of  the  ver\*  best  prime  violins  of  Paris  —  it  sounded 
accordingly/'  When  anything  went  wrong  in  a  concert  in 
which  he  himself  participated,  Gade  was  ahvaj^s  perfectly 
frank  in  acknowledging  the  slip  :  *'  The  *  Leonore  Over- 
ture' went  well,  also  the  *  Eroica,'  but  the  *  Fantasy  with 
Chorus'  went  very  poorly.  The  piano,  which  Halle  played 
quite  cleverly,  had  been  tuned  a  good  quarter  tone  too  low, 
so  that  it  produced  a  veritable  cat's  serenade."  This 
happened  during  the  Beethoven  Festival  at  Bonn. 

Considering  the  lofty  ideals  of  Gade,  it  cannot  be  sur- 
prising that  his  opinion  of  Meyerbeer's  artistic  aims  was  not 
an  exalted  one.  This  master's  style  produced  an  unfavor- 
able impression  upon  Gade,  and  he  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  admire  such  music,  though  he  frankly  acknowledged 
Meyerbeer's  great  dramatic  talent.  Writing  to  an  old  friend 
and  pupil,  he  says  :  "  Do  not,  by  any  means,  believe  that  I 
would  advise  you  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Meyerbeer's 
theatre  music.  On  the  contrary.  I  even  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  loathing  for  this  kind  of  intellect, 
which  aims  only  to  do  'good  business.'  Every  honest  artist 
must  be  unfavorably  impressed  by  this  side  of  the  efforts  of 
that  great  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  learn  much 
from  the  acumen  with  which  Meyerbeer  lays  out  his 
dramatic  plans.  It  is  tnie,  the  pleasure  %vhich  one  finds  in 
them  is  not  unalloyed,  as  his  musical  methods  are  mostly 
ugly.  They  are  always  labored  and  too  patent  in  their  de- 
sign. But  the  absolutely  essential  dramatic  insight  into  the 
nature  of  theatrical  music  is,  in  a  high  degree,  Meyerbeer's 
bright  side,  and  here  calm  calculation  and  sui*\'ey  is  in  order 
and  justifiable."  Heyse,  to  whom  these  lines  Nvere  written, 
quite  agrees  with  Gade  on  the  subject  of  Meyerbeer,  for  he 
says:  ♦♦He  always  calculates  without  erring,  and  always 
to  the  point ;  but  he  always  calculates,  and  when  his  figiires 
writhe  in  strongest  passions,  it  seems  as  if  I  could  see  him, 
indifferent  and  with  a  cynical  grin,  standing  behind  them." 
Great  critics  have  disagreed  with  Gade  on  the  subject  of 
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Meyerbeer,  but  an  overwhelming  majority  of  others,  equally 
competent  to  judge,  have  endorsed  him  in  his  just,  yet  con- 
servative and  dignified  condemnation  of  glaring  faults, 
which  rest  like  indelible  blemishes  upon  the  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  a  great  man. 

A  trait  of  character  which  Gade  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  which  was  rarely  suppressed,  was  his  great 
cheerfulness  and  his  relish  of  humorous  scenes  and  ex- 
periences. Within  his  own  family  circle  the  master  called 
forth  many  a  merry  laugh  by  the  happy  manner  in  which 
he  related  this  or  that  humorous  incident.  With  his  letters, 
too,  Gade  frequently  caused  a  smile.  In  April,  1847,  after 
telHng  his  parents  of  the  hard  times  in  Leipzig,  and  how 
the  poor  of  the  city  are  often  in  great  want,  he  says : 
*'  But  now  mother  must  not  be  uneasy  about  me  and  think 
that,  when  I  come  to  Copenhagen,  she  will  see  a  lean  in- 
dividual. On  the  contrary,  I  am  most  prosperous*  bloom- 
ing like  a  rose^ — a  rather  old  rose,  it  is  true,  that  has  been 
flourishing  these  thirty  years.  It  seems  so  ludicrous  for  me 
to  be  so  old  already,  but  nothing  can  be  done  to  help  it." 

While  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  Gade  sometimes 
amused  himself  by  speaking  of  himself  or  his  compositions 
to  fellow  tra%'ellers  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown. 
Thus,  writing  from  Cologne,  in  1862,  he  relates  a  little  in- 
cident that  occurred  while  he  stopped  at  Hannover,  on  his 
way  to  the  Rhine :  "  At  dinner  I  sat  beside  a  gentleman 
who  conversed  with  several  ladies,  sitting  opposite.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  I  asked  him  if  there  would  be  a 
performance  at  the  theatre  that  evening.  He  said:  'No, 
but  you  must  go  to  the  concert;  Joachim  directs  it.*  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  he  was  in  the  city.  Then  I  asked  the 
gentleman  about  the  programme  of  the  concert.  *  There  is 
to  be  a  symphony  by  Mozart,  the  Holmes  brothers  will  play, 
and  then  a  piece  —  well,  I  can't  recolJect  the  name  —  I  be- 
lieve it  is  *  Spring-breezes,'  or  something  of  that  sort,  com- 
posed by  a  Swede.'  Then  I  had  the  eftrontery  to  ask  him 
if  it  was  pretty.     To  this  he  replied  that  he   had  been  told 
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that  it  was  very  pretty.  Then  he  turned  to  one  of  the  ladies,  a 
singer  who  was  to  appear  in  the  concert,  and  asked  her  the 
name  of  the  composer  and  if  the  piece  was  pretty.  *  Yes, 
very  prett3%'  she  said,  'it  is  by  Gade/  You  can  imagine 
that  I  enjoyed  myself  beautitull}^  during  this  incognito.*' 

After  the  year  1882  Gade  tirmly  declined  all  invitations 
to  leave  home  for  the  purpose  of  directing  concerts  in  other 
cities,  and  confined  himself  to  his  duties  as  organist,  con- 
ductor of  the  Musical  Union*  and  director  of  the  conserva- 
tory. In  these  capacities  he  labored  with  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm, till  death  came  upon  him  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
on  December  21,  1890. 

In  summing  up  the  characteristics  of  Gade,  w^e  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that*  though  his  career,  like  that  of  most 
mortals  whom  the  world  pronounces  happy,  seems  an  un- 
eventful one  when  compared  with  the  stormy  lives  of  some 
great  men,  it  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  lover 
o\  music  and  to  the  student  of  human  nature.  His  devotion 
to  the  calling  that  to  him  was  the  light  and  spice  of  life,  his 
earnest  and  unremitting  efforts  in  behalf  of  true  art,  extend- 
ing from  his  early  manhood  to  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  have  chosen  the  pro- 
fession in  whose  temple  he  was  a  high  priest.  His  tirm  and 
true  love  for  his  relatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  his  ab- 
horrence of  anything  mercenary  and  mean,  are  no  less 
praiseworthy  and  no  less  tit  examples  for  emulation.  And. 
lastly,  Gade  was  a  patriot,  good  and  true.  He  sang  the 
praises  of  his  beloved  Northland,  and  the  thundering  tone- 
waves  of  his  symphonies  and  overtures  were  but  the  echoes 
awakened  in  his  soul  by  the  inspiring  tales  of  Northmen's 
heroism.  The  sweet,  rippling  melodies  of  his  great  choral 
works  were  quickened  in  his  heart  by  many  a  romantic 
story  of  their  loves-  The  peaceful  and  serene  glow  that 
rests  like  a  halo  upon  all  he  has  composed,  is  the  reflection 
of  the  midnight  sun  that  illuminates  with  an  undying  glow 

the  icebergs  of  the  Far  North. 
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THE    ENGLISH     NOVEL    IN    THE    TIME    OF 
ELIZABETH. 

The  importance  of  those  forms  of  prose  fiction  that  were 
current  during  the  Elizabethan  age,  has  been  very  gener- 
ally underestimated.  Almost  every  writer  who  has  discussedj 
this  phase  of  our  literature  has  entirely  ignored  all  but 
Sidney's  novel  and  that  of  Lyly,  or  has  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject with  the  implication  that  it  is  without  significance.  The 
attitude  of  the  reading  public  at  large  is,  no  doubt,  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  Hallam,  who,  in  his  **  Lit- 
erature of  Europe,"  though  admitting  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  prose  fiction  of  the  time  was  extremely  limited,  spoke  of 
"  such  etTorts  of  wit  and  satire  as  came  from  Greene,  Nash, 
and  other  worthies  of  our  early  stage"  as  being  "  low,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  very  stupid  ribaldry."  Within  re- 
cent years,  however,  owing  to  the  labors  of  such  critics  as 
Dr,  Grosart  and  Mr.  Gosse,  very  many  of  the  Elizabethan 
novels,  hitherto  almost  inaccessible,  have  been  reprinted  and 
an  increased  interest  in  this  important  period  has  been 
aroused. 

Without  doubt,  the  great  mass  of  the  stories  current  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, possess  very  little  literary  merit  as  judged  by  the 
more  strict  criteria  of  modern  taste.  Yet  the  popularity 
many  of  them  enjoyed  in  their  day  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  even  if  we  had  no  other  evidence,  that  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  times  and  upon  succeeding  writers  was 
very  great.  It  is  a  mistake  to  trace  the  source  of  our 
modern  novel  to  Defoe,  (jr  to  Richardson,  and  to  lose  sight 
of  their  forerimners.  If  we  seek  for  the  beginnings  of  the 
English  novel  in  the  works  of  Lyly  and  of  Sidney,  or  of 
even  earlier  writers,  and  regard  the  evolution  of  the  art  of 
narration  as  an  unbroken  chain  from  decade  to  decade,  the 
importance  of  those  links  which  immediately  precede  the 
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work  of  Richardson   and   his  contemporaries  will  become 
e\'ident. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  instorical  vahie  of  this 
literature,  and  lo  appreciate  clearly  how  very  mea^^re  was 
the  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  Elizabethan  novelists,  it 
is  necessary  to  review  brietiy  the  development  of  the  art  of 
prose  fiction  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  history  of  this 
art  is  its  late  appearance.  Verse  had  been  developed  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection  before  prose  forms  in  liter- 
ature arose.  If  we  except  Xenophon,  or  whoever  may  have 
been  the  author  of  the  **  Cyropsedia,"  and  a  few  others  whose 
names  only  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  that  it  was  not 
until  the  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  eras  had  closed  that  Greek 
fictitious  prose  narrative  came  into  existence,  in  the  tliird 
century,  in  the  writings  of  Heliodorus,  Achilles  Tatius,  and 
Longiis.  Among  the  Romans,  prose  fiction  appeared  a 
century  earlier  in  the  "  Satyricon  "  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  and 
the  *' Golden  Ass'*  of  Apuleius,  but  this  was  not  until  the 
cycle  of  the  greater  Roman  classics  had  closed.  And  in 
the  modern  period,  notwithstanding  these  earlier  models, 
this  form  of  literature  was  equally  slow  in  developing.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  nothing  of  the  kind  ex- 
isted except  the  *' Arabian  Nights"  and  the  legendary 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints." 

The  novel,  indeed,  as  w*e  now  understand  the  term,  ap- 
peared onh^  after  those  languages  which  had  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Latin,  had  had  time  to  develop  an  individu- 
ality of  their  own.  The  great  demand  for  narrative  which 
existed  previously  throughout  feudal  Europe  had  been  met, 
almost  exclusively,  by  verse.  The  w  andering  bards,  as  they 
travelled  from  court  to  court,  or  from  castle  to  castle,  wove 
into  verse  and  sang  to  the  sound  of  their  rude  instruments, 
stories  drawn  from  all  sources.  Tales  from  classic  literature 
or  from  the  East,  tales  ol^  mediaeval  heroes  and  saints,  were 
alike  clothed  in  the  garb  of  chivalry  and  cast  into  metrical 
form. 
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But  gradually*  jn  Italy,  a  new  state  of  things  was 
emerging.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  and  the 
iiclvantageouii  position  of  the  countr3%  a  rich  and  leisured 
merchant  class  had  developed.  After  the  grand  epic  of 
Dante  and  the  passionate  lyrics  of  Petrarch,  came  a  demand 
for  a  new  t3'pe  of  literature,  which  was  met  by  the  ''^  Decam- 
eron "  of  Boccaccio.  From  these  short  novels,  drawn  from 
all  sources  and  reshaped  by  the  skill  of  a  master-hand,  may 
be  dated  the  bej^inning  of  modern  European  prose  fiction. 
For  more  than  a  century  fictitious  prose  narrative  was  mod- 
elled»  almost  exclusively,  on  Boccaccio's  masterpiece,  nor 
during  the  centuries  which  divide  our  age  from  his,  although 
other  forms  have  gradually  developed,  has  Boccaccio's  in- 
fluence upon  literature  waned.  In  France,  as  in  Italy, 
stories  of  this  type  muUipHed.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  two  new  types  of  fiction  w^ere  added  to 
that  alread}'  existing,  the  fiction  of  satiric  humor  hy  Rabe- 
lais, in  France,  and  the  pastoral  romance  by  Sannazzaro, 
in  Italy.  The  former  had  little  influence  until  a  date  later 
than  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  *'  Arcadia  '"  of  Sannazzaro, 
however,  must  be  kept  in  mind,  since  it  was  the  earliest 
example,  the  *'  Ameto/'  of  Boccaccio,  hardly  belonging  to 
this  class,  of  the  pastoral  romance  in  modern  literature,  and 
it  exercised  a  very  great  influence  upon  later  writers  both 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England. 

In  Spain,  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Moors  furnished 
abundant  material  for  fiction.  Many  of  the  mediaeval 
legends  took  the  form  of  verse,  but  gradually,  as  in  surround- 
ing countries,  a  prose  literature  developed.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  earlier  romances,  and  one  vvhich  niav 
be  taken  as  representative  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  was  "  Amadis  de  Gaul,"  a  romance  of 
knight  errantr}'  by  Vasco  Lobeyra.  Later,  the  **  Pastoral 
Romance,"  already  known  in  Italy,  and  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  Portuguese  origin,  begins  in  Spain,  with 
the  "  Diana  "  of  Montemayor,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (1545).     *' The  Life  of  La/^arillo  de  Torraes,"  by 
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Diego  Mendoza,  is  representative  of  a  third  and  more  orig- 
inal type  of  Spanish  prose  fiction,  and  was  published  about 
the  same  time  (1553).  This  was  the  first  of  the  so-called 
picaresque  novels,  or  novels  of  clever  roguery.  Like  Mont- 
emayor,  Mendoza  found  many  imitators. 

In  England,  ver^^  little  prose  fiction  of  any  moment  ex- 
isted previous  to  Elizabeth*s  reign.  The  early  literature  of 
England,  like  that  of  other  countries,  abounded  in  metrical 
romances.  These  were  largely  translations  of  French 
romances  of  chivalry,  especially  those  relating  to  the  Welsh 
hero.  King  Arthur.  Mallory  gathered  together  the  floating 
tales  which  form  the  body  of  Arthurian  romance,  into  his 
prose  '*  Morte  d' Arthur,  or  History  of  King  Arthur  and  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  and  the  influence  of  this 
book  upon  English  literature  of  later  periods  than  the  Eliz- 
abethan, is  well  known.  To  this  was  added,  in  15 16, 
**  Utopia,"  a  political  allegory  in  prose  by  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

The  increased  interest  in  literature  which  characterized 
the  Elizabethan  period  was  directed,  not  only  toward  the 
drama,  but  also  toward  prose  narrative.  The  cause  is  not 
far  to  seek.  This  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  for  Eng- 
land, both  at  home  and  abroad^  and,  as  had  happened 
earlier  in  Italy,  a  leisured  class  was  springing  up  which  de- 
sired amusement.  The  Queen  set  the  example  to  her  sub- 
jects and  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  literature  that,  un- 
like the  drama,  could  be  enjoyed  in  the  privacy  of  the 
boudoir,  became  the  fashion.  So,  the  demand  for  prose 
literature  steadily  increased  during  and  after  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and,  in  consequence,  novel  writing  becoming  profit- 
able financially,  the  quality  of  the  prose  steadil}'  improved, 
until,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  successors,  we 
find  the  masterpieces  of  such  men  as  Defoe  and  Richardson. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  drama  continued 
to  be  the  main  occupation  of  the  best  literar^^  talent,  and  that 
the  writing  of  prose  tales  was  altogether  subsidiary.  The 
greatest  minds,  indeed,  such  as  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonson, 
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neglected  it  altogether.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  quality 
of  the  resulting  literature  that  it  was  largely  those  writers 
who  were  least  successful  in  the  department  of  the  drama 
who  turned  to  prose.  Yet,  it  is  in  these  productions  that  we 
must  seek  the  beginnings  of  the  English  novel  of  to-day. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  somewhat  in  detail,  a  few  of  the 
more  characteristic  prose  works  of  this  period.  The  first 
significant  literary  event  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
translation,  in  1566,  of  a  portion  of  the  Decameron.  In 
this  very  year  the  eariiest  and  best  known  of  the  col- 
lections of  stories  from  foreign  sources/  **  Paynters  Pal- 
ace of  Pleasures  "  appeared.  It  contained  histories  from 
Boccaccio,  Bandello,  Sir  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  the  Span- 
ish Guevara,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  "and  other  italian 
and  french  authors."  The  volume  may  well  be  taken  as 
typical.  The  histories  are  the  ordinar^^  short  novels  of  ad- 
venture and  gallantry,  such  as  were  popular  during  the 
Renaissance.  Many  of  them  are  coarse  and  licentious,  and 
it  was  probably  Paynter's  book  which  first  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  Roger  Ascham  and  his  colleagues  against  the 
introduction  of  what  they  termed  "  Italian  immorality/* 
But  the  stories  were  well  told,  and  such  collections  were 
widely  read  in  their  day.  They  furnished  to  the  active 
minds  of  Elizabethan  writers  most  valuable  material  for 
dramatic  composition,  and  served  also  as  models  for  a  mul- 
titude of  original  stories. 

In  1578,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  barren  of  orig- 
inal prose,  appeared  a  work  whose  influence  upon  succeed- 
ing literature  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  This  was  John 
Lyly's  *•  Euphues,"  practically  the  first  ^' novel  of  manners" 


)  Some  of  the  later  collections  of  the  same  character  are  :  1567,  '*Trag- 
icall  Diacoursest"  by  George  Fenton  ;  1571,  "  Foreate,  or  Collection  of  His- 
tories/* by  T.  Fortescue;  1576,  "*  Pettie  Palace  of  Pettie,  his-  Pleasures,"  by- 
George  Pettie;  1577,  "Strange  and  Tragicall  Histories  Translated  Out  of 
French,"  by  Robert  Smyth;  1582,  "  Heptameron  of  Civiil  Discourses,"  by 
G-  Whetstone;  15S4,  "Farewell  to  Military  Profession,"  by  Barnabe  Rich; 
1607,  a  translation  by  E.  Grimatone,  of  the  '^*  Admirable  and  Memorable 
Histories  of  Goulard." 
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in  England.  Its  author  was  a  scholar,  who  was,  perhaps, 
familiar  with  contemporary  French  and  Spanish  literature. 
Certainly  his  story  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  influenced 
in  respect  to  its  matter  by  the  popular  ficaresquc  novel. 

Euphues  is  a  young  schohir  of  Athens,  '*  of  more  wit 
then  wealth  and  yet  of  more  w^ealth  then  wisdome,"  who, 
setting  ofTon  his  travels,  comes  to  Naples»  '*  a  place  of  more 
pleasure  then  profit,  and  yet  of  more  profit  then  pietie."  He 
enters  at  once  into  the  evil  lite  of  the  city  and  soon  forms  a 
friendship  with  a  young  man  of  some  propert}^  called  Phi- 
lautus.  Philautus  was  in  love  with  Lucilla,  daughter  of  Don 
Ferardo.  *' Unto  hir,''  says  Lyly,  "  had  Philautus  accesse, 
who  won  her  by  right  of  love,  and  should  have  worn  her 
by  right  of  law,  had  not  Euphues,  by  straunge  destenle, 
broken  the  bondes  of  marriage  and  forbidden  the  banes  of 
matrimony/'  It  is  upon  this  deceitful  betrayal  of  Philautus 
by  his  friend,  Euphues,  that  the  interest  of  the  stor}'  hangs. 
Not  to  go  into  its  details,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Euplnies  is 
himself  at  last  rejected  by  the  fickle  Lucilla,  wlio  transfers 
her  affections  to  one  Curio,  of  Naples.  Euphues  and  Phi- 
lautus promptly  re-cement  their  friendship,  shattered  by  the 
conduct  of  the  former,  and  Euphues  relieves  his  feelings  by 
writing  a  rather  tiresome  letter,  entitled  "A  Cooling  Card 
for  Philautus  and  all  Fond  Lovers,"  after  which  the  matter 
ends. 

On  examining  this  tale,  we  may  see  how  very  slight  and 
simple  is  its  texture.  It  is  told  by  Lyly  merely  in  outline, 
w^ith  extremely  little  detail,  and  yet  it  fills  over  one  hundred 
pages  in  Arber's  Reprint,  the  space  being  occupied  chiefly 
by  the  long  speeches  of  the  characters  and  b}'  their  still  more 
drawn  out  soliloquies  and  meditations.  The  peculiar  style 
in  which  the  book  is  WTitten  tends,  of  itself,  to  great  ver- 
bosity, and  the  author  leaves  no  opportunity  for  a  monologue 
unimproved.  On  the  other  hand  the  sloi*}-,  such  as  it  is,  is 
told  directly  and  simply.  It  is  easily  followxd,  and  pro- 
gresses steadily  from  beginning  to  end.  This  great  sim- 
plicity   and    freedom    from    detail,   is    possibly   due   to   the 
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fact  that  L3'ly  was,  above  all,  a  dramatist  and  not  a  novelist. 
The  tale  is  such  as  he  might  very  easily  have  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  play,  and  possibly  he  intended  at  first  so  to  use 
it.  If  this  be  the  case,  in  changing  it  to  the  prose  iorm,  he 
did  not  so  far  change  his  method  as  to  add  the  picturesque 
details  essential  to  truly  artistic  fiction. 

The  interest  of  the  stor}^  rests,  not  so  much  upon  the  in- 
cidents as  upon  the  play  of  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
characters.  But,  though  there  is  an  evident  attempt  at  it» 
Lyly  does  not  succeed  in  making  any  close  psychological 
analysts.  The  meditations  of  the  actors  in  the  little  drama 
are  introduced  in  the  most  naively  simple  manner.  This 
and  other  like  characteristics  are  evidences  that  the  art  of 
storj'-telling  in  Lyiy's  time  and  country  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. Such  formal  dissection  of  motives  and  of  emotions 
as  we  find  in  his  work,  though  it  evinces  a  laudable  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  is  a  very  primitive  method  of  de- 
picting character.  The  immense  popularit\%  how^ever*  of 
the  book  amongst  Lyiy's  contemporaries,  a  popularity 
shown  both  by  the  number  of  his  imitators  and  by  the 
many  complimentary^  references  to  him  in  contemporary  lit- 
erature, induces  us  to  infer  that  its  artistic  excellence  was 
fully  as  high  as  was  the  literary  taste  of  its  readers. 

One  other  characteristic  of  Lyly  deserves  attention.  The 
very  evident  moral  purpose  which  he  intrudes  greatly  mars 
the  effect  of  his  narrative.  As  the  art  of  fiction  has  pro- 
gressed since  LyW's  time,  if  it  has  not  tended  toward  **  art 
for  art's  sake,"  it  has,  at  least,  rapidly  neared  the  point 
where  the  use  of  fiction  as  a  mere  vehicle  of  moral  maxims 
is  viewed  askance.  If  w^e  must  have  a  moral  in  our  modern 
novels,  we  insist  that  it  be  sugar-coated,  and  not  be  offered  to 
us,  as  Lyly  offers  it,  in  all  its  nakedness.  To  censure  Lyb*. 
however,  for  the  way  in  which  his  moral  obtrudes  itself, 
would  be,  perhaps,  to  judge  him  too  much  from  the  point 
of  view  of  modern  taste. 

In  1593,  seven  years  after  the  author's  death,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  **  Arcadia"  was  issued  from  the  press,  but  since 
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it  was  begun  in  1580,  two  years  after  the  publication  of 
Lyly's  **Eiiphues,"  and  w^as  largely  influenced  by  that  book, 
it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  here.  Sidney^s,  however,  was 
an  original  mind,  and  the  "Arcadia"  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  an  imitation  of  '^'Euphues"  In  the  first  place, 
Sidney  wrote  merely  because  he  enjoyed  it^ — because  he 
had  something  in  his  mind  that  must  out,  and  his  bouk  is 
free  from  the  evident  moral  purpose  which  pervades  that  of 
Lyly.  '*  In  sum/'  he  says  in  his  preface, '*  a  young  head, 
not  so  well  stayed  as  I  would  it  were,  and  shall  be  when 
God  will,  having  many,  many  fancies  begotten  in  it,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  some  way  delivered,  would  have  grown  a  mon- 
ster, and  more  sorry  might  I  be  that  they  came  in  than  that 
they  got  out." 

Here,  obviously  is  a  story  infinitely  more  intricate  and 
complex  than  is  that  of  the  **  Eupluies/'  And  yet  the  cen- 
tral tale  ot  the  "Arcadia"  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  ex- 
crescences, the  superadded  incidents,  give  the  book  its  al- 
most tedious  length*  All  the  more  important  incidents  point 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  an  oracle  to  King 
Basilius : 

"  Thj  elder  care  shall  from  thy  careful  face» 

By  princely  means  be  stol'n  and  yet  not  lost; 
Thy  younger  shall  with  tiature-s  bliss  embrace 

An  uncouth  love,  which  nature  tiateth  moat. 
Both  they  themselves  unto  such  twu  shall  wed 

Who  at  thy  bier,  as  at  a  bar,  shall  plead 
Why  thee,  a  living  man,  they  had  made  dead. 

In  thine  own  seat  a  foreign  state  »hall  sit; 
And  ere  that  all  these  blows  thy  head  do  hit 

Thou  with  thy  wife  adultery  shalt  commit.*' 

Here  is  the  keynote  of  all  that  follows.  The  feeling  of 
confusion  with  which  we  leave  the  book,  comes  partly  from 
the  frequent  change  of  name  and  disguise  on  the  part  of  two 
friends,  and  partly  from  the  exubei^ince  of  Sidney's  imagi- 
nation^ which  delights  in  introducing  chivalric  episodes  un- 
necessary to  the  development  oi  the  main  plot.  The  capture 
of  the  .sisters  by  Cecropia  and  the  wonderful  encounters  be- 
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tween  the  Arcadian  Knights  which  result  from  it,  though  in 
themselves  interesting,  together  form  an  episode  which 
might  be  taken  bodily  from  the  book  with  advantage  to  its 
unity.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  his  rambling  method, 
lack  of  pint  and  unity  cannot  be  laid  at  Sidney's  door  in 
anything  like  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be  attributed  to 
Cervantes  or  to  the  author  of  **  Gil  Bias,'*  The  occasional 
confusion  of  pronouns  which  results  from  the  identity  of  the 
female  Zelmane  with  Pyrocles,  and  other  inaccuracies,  shows 
furthermore  how  hurriedly  the  story  w^as  WTitteu.  Had 
Sidney  revised  his  work,  as  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
done  had  he  designed  to  publish  tlie  tale,  many  of  the  inci- 
dents and  confusing  changes  of  personality  would  probably 
have  been  discarded,  and  the  "Arcadia"  would  now  be 
given  a  much  higher  rank  amongst  works  of  fiction. 
Sidney,  too,  like  Lyly*  is  utterly  innocent  of  any  attempt 
to  preserve  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  Arcadia  is 
evidently  chosen  because  it  is  a  distant,  vaguely  known, 
and  therefore,  romantic  spot  where  anything  might  happen 
that  might  enter  into  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  We  find 
this  Grecian  State  peopled  with  knights  in  mediaeval  armor, 
and  bristling  with  high  castles  and  fortifications,  while  the 
warriors  disguise  themselves  on  occasions  **  like  the  poorest 
sort  of  people  in  Arcadia,  having  no  banner,  but  bloody 
shirts  hanging  upon  long  staves,  with  some  bad  bagpipes  in- 
stead of  drum  and  fife." 

In  conclusion,  we  find  here,  in  the  tale  of  this  **  warbler  of 
poetic  prose,"  the  same  long  and  formally  introduced  medi- 
tations that  we  found  in  Lyly.  All  the  strong  effects  that 
Sidney  obtained,  he  got,  not  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  story-telling,  but  in  spite  of  his  ignorance 
of  them.  He  was  not,  in  any  sense,  a  conscious  artist. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  he  was  unskilful.  The 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries  proves  that  his  admirers 
were  many  in  his  day.  Nor  has  he  ceased  to  please.  "^The 
noble  images,  passions,  sentiments,  and  poetical  delicacies 
of  character,  scattered  all  over  the  *  Arcadia,'  "  savs  Charles 
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Lamb,  **  justify  the  character  which  bis  contemporuriea 
Ivave  left  us  of  the  writer/' 

Five  3'ears  after  John  Lyly's  first  appearance  in  literature 
appeared  the  first  prose  fiction  of  a  very  voluminous  and 
popular  writer,  Robert  Greene.  This  was  "Mamillia,  a 
Looking-Glass  for  the  Ladies  of  England"  (1583).  As  is 
the  case  with  almost  all  Elizabethan  fiction,  the  scene  of 
this  novel  is  not  laid  in  England.  In  1580,  Greene  had 
journeyed  through  the  south  of  Europe  to  Italy,  and  the 
scene  of  his  novel  is  laid  in  Padua.  But  he  makes  little 
attempt  to  preserve  local  coloring,  and  plainly  imitates 
Lyiy's  "  Euphues."  His  whole  method  is  the  same,  nor  is 
the  story  itself  verv  different.  In  "  Mamillia "  it  is  the 
man,  Pharicles,  who,  like  Lucilla,  is  capricious  in  love,  and 
instead  of  a  man's  winning  the  affections  of  his  friend's  be- 
trothed, as  in  Lyly's  tale,  it  is  a  woman,  Julia,  who  steals 
the  affections  of  the  lover  of  her  friend,  Mamillia^  The 
likeness  is  still  greater  in  thai  Li  via,  like  Euphues,  at  last 
reforms  and  entirely  withdraws  from  the  society  of  the  other 
sex.  In  matters  of  detail,  also,  the  story  resembles  that  of 
L^'ly.  Greene  even  reproduces  the  formal  discussions  on 
the  nature  of  love  characteristic  of  "  Euphues,"  Thus, 
his  first  novel  was  anything  but  original.  The  storj- 
is  in  itself  short,  but,  like  its  protnt^'pe*  it  is  drawn  out  to 
a  tedious  length  by  long  soliloquies  and  stilted  conversa- 
tions. It  is  destitute,  too,  of  any  v^aluable  character  draw- 
ing. Lastly,  as  though  to  cut  himself  off  from  the  possibility 
of  originality,  Greene  follows  his  master  as  closely  as  mav 
be,  in  point  of  style. 

Another  characteristic  work  of  Greene  is  "  Perimedes, 
the  Blacksmith."  It  is  a  collection  of  three  stones,  con- 
nected by  the  moral  discourses  and  exhortations  of  Peri- 
medes  and  his  wife.  Each  night  these  two  worthies  amuse 
one  another  with  some  story  illustrative  of  the  particular 
moral  precepts  which  are  the  subjects  of  that  night's  con- 
versation. The  stories  are  thus  connected  somewhat  in 
Boccaccio's  manner.     There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
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them.     They  are  not  particularly  well  told  and  are  marred 
by  the  usual  Euphuism. 

Later  in  life  Greene  wrote  another  imitation  or  con- 
tinuation ot*  "'■  Eyphiies/'  entitled  '*  Menaphon,  Camilla^s 
Alarm  to  Slumbering  Euphues."  The  story,  both  in  plot 
and  method  of  treatment,  resembles  the  *"  Arcadia**  of 
Sidney  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Sidney  had  begun  to  write 
his  romance  nine  years  before,  in  1580,  but  it  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1593.  It  is  possible  that  Greene,  among  others, 
had  seen  the  **  loose  sheets"  of  the  **  Arcadia"  and  had 
utilized  Sidne3's  plot.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  then  we  must 
refer  both  tales  to  a  common  source.  Like  Sidney's  story, 
this  novel  of  Greene's  is  lacking  in  point  of  form,  for  so 
many  characters  are  concerned  that  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  interrupt  the  story  of  one  group  to  relate  the  contemporary 
history  of  another.  The  same  scene  is  chosen  by  both 
authors,  and,  as  in  the  "  Arcadia,"  tlie  various  characters  in 
''Menaphon"  assume  disguises  and  false  names,  and  so 
create  complications,  while,  as  though  to  complete  the  re- 
semblance, the  motif  is  the  same  in  both  novels,  the  gradual 
fultilment  of  an  obscure  prophecy  by  Apollo.  But  •*  Mena- 
phon" falls  very  far  short  of  the  power  which  distinguishes 
the  "  Arcadia."  No  attempt  is  made,  such  as  we  find  in  Sid- 
ney's novel,  to  depict  character,  nor  do  we  find  such  power  as 
Sidney's  for  description  and  naiTative.  There  are,  indeed^ 
some  very  beautiful  lyrics  and  eclogues,  but  these  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  narrative  proper.  In  the  lameness  of  the 
conclusion,  too,  the  inferiority  of  Greeners  art  is  plainly 
seen,  for  whereas  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  the 
**  Arcadia  "  is  evident  to  every  reader  as  soon  as  the  end  is 
reached,  Greene  finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  fair}'  descend 
from  the  heavens  to  explain  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
prophecy  to  the  assembled  crowd  and,  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  unrecognized  by  them,  that  it  is  already  ful- 
filled by  the  existing  conditions. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  first  novel  of 
Greene  (1584),  appeared  *^The  Delectable  History  of  For- 
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bonius  and  Prisceria."  by  Thomas  Lodge,  anotber  of  the 
Elizabetban  dramatists.  This  is,  in  some  respects,  one  ot* 
the  best  stories  of  the  period.  The  scene  is  arbitrarily  laid 
in  Memphis.  Forbonius,  a  noble  gentleman  of  that  city, 
and  Prisceria,  daughter  of  Sokluvius,  the  viceroy  of  the  ad- 
joining province,  were,  the  story  goes,  in  love.  Solduvius, 
however,  disliked  Forbonius  and  was  unwilling  to  receive 
him  as  a  son-in-law.  The  two  lovers  were  in  despair.  For- 
bonius consulted  a  "  gymnosophist,"  who,  having  calculated 
the  young  man's  nativity,  warned  him,  at  great  length, 
against  the  evils  and  misfortunes  of  love,  but  gave  him  a 
mirror*  the  properties  of  which,  in  the  words  of  the  gym- 
nosophist,  were  as  follows :  ''  In  this  myerour  thou  maist. 
after  thou  hast  written  thy  minde,  taking  the  sunnebeame, 
send  the  reflection  to  thy  mistresse  eye,  whereby  she  may  as 
legeably  read  thy  letters,  as  if  they  were  in  her  handes,  and 
by  thy  instructions  made  privie  to  the  secrets  of  thy  glass, 
retourne  thine  answers  in  that  very  form  in  which  thou 
sendest."  The  unhappy  lovers,  by  the  aid  of  this  glass,  ex- 
change letters,  somewhat  as  the  Theosophists  claim  to  do. 
But  they  are  discovered  and  Prisceria  is  banished  to 
Farmesium,  a  lonely  and  desolate  spot,  "  the  onely  com- 
panie  there  being  shepherds,  who  upon  the  vast  mountaines 
recorded  the  praises  of  the  countrie  favourer.  Pan,  and  the 
rurall  amitie  betweene  them  and  their  countrie  lasses.'' 
Forbonius,  however,  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  followed 
le  young  lady,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short*  his  persist- 
it  devotion  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess, and  ever^^body,  the  father  included,  was  happy. 

Here  is  material  for  a  good  story,  but  it  is  sadly  spoiled 
in  the  telling.  Lodge  affects  the  Euphuistic  style,  but  falls 
far  below  both  Lyly  and  Greene  in  his  use  of  it.  His  met- 
aphors are  weak  and  his  antitheses  halting.  Moreover,  like 
the  other  stories  we  have  considered,  the  incidents  of  the 
tale  are  stifled  by  excessive  verbiage. 

"Rosalynde,  Euphues'  Golden  Legacy,'*  is  better  known 
than  most  of  the  Elizabethan  novels  from  its  being  the  source 
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of  the  plot  of  Shakspere's  *'  As  You  Like  It/'  The  ston^  is 
interesting,  however,  apart  from  its  associations.  It  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  very  few  Elizabethan  novels  which 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  Although  his  stj'le  is 
still  somewhat  Euphuistic,  Lodge  far  surpasses  in  this 
novel  his  earlier  effort.  The  exquisite  poetic  setting,  and 
the  delightful  romantic  atmosphere  which  we  admire  so 
much  in  **  As  You  Like  It/'  are  to  be  found  also  in  **  Rosa- 
lynde/'  The  action,  too,  is  throughout  ver\'  lively.  The 
%*arious  characters  in  the  stor\'  are  verj-  distinctl}^  differen- 
tiated and  there  is  much  more  character-drawing  than  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Lodge's  contemporaries. 

The  next  novel  of  interest  is  of  a  distinctly  different 
type  from  any  we  have  yet  discussed.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Mendoza's  "Lazarillo  de  Tormes"  was 
translated  into  English  in  1586.  It  quickly  became  popular 
amongst  English  readers,  and  did  much  to  influence 
Elizabethan  and  later  writers*  The  first  writer  of  any  con- 
sequence to  copy  the  Spanish  ficaresquc  romance  was  the 
dramatist  Nash,  in  ^' The  Unfortunate  Traveller.''  The 
other  prose  writings  of  this  author  are  tracts  or  homilies. 
But  "'The  Unfortunate  Traveller*'  is  purely  fictitious*  It  is 
the  story  of  the  wanderings  and  adventures  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  of  the  unconscionable  scape-grace.  Jack 
Wilton.  It  is  a  record  of  practical  jokes,  thefts,  desertions 
from  duty,  extortions,  imprisonments,  and  intrigues.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  first  person,  with  great  effectiveness,  for, 
though  Wilton  relates  with  much  pride  his  various  escapades 
and  so-called  misfortunes,  the  reader  can  see  that  Jack  is 
always  a  coxcomb,  and  at  times  a  villain. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Dekker  the  humor  of 
Nash  is  more  keen  than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the 
period.  I  quote,  as  an  example,  part  of  Jack  Wilton's  de- 
scription of  the  insurrectionary  forces  of  John  of  Leiden : 
**  Perchance  here  and  there  you  might  see  a  fellow  .  .  . 
that  had  bent  a  couple  of  3'^ron  dripping  pans,  armour-wise, 
to  fence  his  back  and  his  belly,  another  that  had  thrust  a 
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payre  of  dry  old  bootes  as  brest  plate  before  his  belly  of 
his  doublet,  because  he  would  not  be  dan<^erously  hurt ;  an- 
other that  had  twilted  his  trusse  full  of  counters,  thinking  if 
the  enemy  should  take  him  he  should  mistake  them  for 
^olde,  and  so  save  his  life  for  his  money.  Very  devout 
asses  they  were,  for  all  they  were  so  dunstically  set  forth, 
and  such  as  thought  they  knew  as  much  of  God's  mind  as 
richer  men ;  wh}"  inspiration  was  their  ordinarie  familiar, 
and  buzde  in  theyre  eares  like  a  Bee  in  a  boxe  evrie  houre 
what  newes  from  heaven,  hell,  and  the  lands  of  vvhipper- 
ginnie :  displease  them  who  durst,  he  should  have  his  mitti- 
mus to  damnation  ex  tempore ;  they  would  vaunt  there  was 
not  a  pease  difference  twixt  them  and  the  Apostles,  they 
were  as  poore  as  they,  of  as  base  trades  as  they,  and  no 
ore  inspired  than  they*  and  with  God  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons/' 

Nash  is  free  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  Euphuism, 
His  style  is  pure,  and  at  times  most  vigorous  and  forceful. 
His  description,  too,  of  the  torments  inflicted  apon  a  con- 
demned criminal  in  Italy,  whose  death  he  witnessed,  shows 
a  power  truly  remarkable.  For  its  vigor  and  power,  this 
story  of  Nash  deserves  far  more  attention  than,  at  the 
present  day,  seems  to  be  accorded  it.  It  also  refutes  the 
idea  that  in  the  Elizabethan  age  of  dramatists  no  real 
master  of  prose  existed.  The  form,  too,  of  the  tale  is  very 
excellent.  It  moves  as  steadily  from  beginning  to  end  as  is 
possible  in  a  narrative  of  adventure  which  necessarily  intro- 
duces many  incidents  unconnected  except  by  the  personality 
of  the  traveller. 

The  next  noteworthy  novelist  is  Thomas  Dekker,  a  con- 
temporary of  Shakspere,  for  he  was  born  in  1565,  but  during 
the  age  of  Elizabeth »  which  is  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, he  published  no  prose  fiction.  It  was  not  until 
1625  that  he  wrote  the  one  book,  which  of  all  his  wTitings, 
can  properly  come  under  this  inquiry.  Though  this  is  much 
later  than  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  **  Raven's  Al- 
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manac**  was  somewhat  belated^  and  really  belongs  to  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

Dekker  was  b\'  no  means  an  unproHlic  prose  writer,  but 
his  bent  of  mind  was  rather  toward  the  writing  of  pamphlets 
on  current  questions  than  towards  fiction.  In  these  pamph- 
lets, however,  shon  illustrative  stories  were,  in  many  cases, 
inserted.  This  is  especially'  true  of  the  **  Raven's  Almanac," 
which  differs  ver^'  essentially  from  the  fiction  we  have 
hitherto  considered,  in  that  it  is  not  a  single  tale,  but  merely 
a  piece  of  humorous  writing  in  which  tales  are  incorporated. 
These  stories  are  told  with  extraordinary'  skill.  The  Al- 
manac itself  is  an  excellent  piece  of  humorous  literature, 
most  modern  in  the  brightness  and  lightness  of  the  stj-le. 
Into  this  so-called  Almanac  the  tales  are  introduced 
naturally  and  effectively.  They  are  marred  by  no  Euphu- 
istic  tricks.  If  art  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  the  non- 
essential, Dekkers  stories,  periiaps  alone  amongst  the 
Elizabethan  tales,  are  highly  artistic.  The  last  two  tales 
especially  are  worthy  of  Boccaccio  in  skilfulness  of  nar- 
ration. His  best  is,  perhaps,  that  entitled:  **  An  Excellent 
Dyet  for  an  Usurer  When  His  Conscience  is  Starved.'''  The 
story  is  both  well  conceived  and  well  told.  In  Raven- 
purge,  in  Germany,  it  runs,  lived  Joachim  Gorion,  a 
Jewish  usurer,  so  miserly  and  grasping  as  to  be  hated  by  all 
the  country'  round.  **At  last  it  fortuned  that  a  farmer  border- 
ing neere  unto  Ravenpurge*  being  called  Hans  Von  Limer- 
icke,  having  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  or  else  loose  certain 
commodities  five  times  worth  the  value,  not  knowing  how  to 
furnish  himself  with  so  much  coine,  and  finding  friends 
slacke  in  time  of  necessitie,  at  length  called  to  mind  tliis 
wretched  usurer,  Gorion/'  and  borrowed  the  money  from  him, 
giving  in  exchange  all  his  lands  in  mortgage.  The  farmer 
was  ready  at  the  hour  appointed  to  pay  the  money,  but  the 
Jew,  determined  at  all  costs  to  gain  the  farm,  turned  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock,  and  so  cheated  poor  Hans  of  his 
means  of  livelihood.  Hans  was  soon  destitute  and  in  de- 
spair, and  was  about  to  commit  suicide  when  he  learned 
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that  the  Jew  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Anxious  for  re- 
venge, he  obtained  access  to  the  bedroom  of  the  sick  man, 
administered  to  his  enemy  the  poison  he  had  bought  for  him- 
self, and,  writing  a  will  in  his  own  favor,  signed  it  with  the 
Jew's  signet-ring  and  hid  it  in  the  now  dying  man's  wallet. 
After  the  Jew's  death  the  will  was,  of  course,  discovered* 
and,  by  a  vote  of  the  council,  Hans  was  made  heir  of  all 
the  former's  estate,  *  so  Hans,  from  a  beggar,  became  richer 
than  any  burgomaster,  and  did  many  good  deedes  to  the 
poore,  thanking  God  that  the  miserable  usurer  had  covet- 
ously gathered  and  had  made  him  to  be  his  heire,  whome  he 
never  so  much  as  once  dreamt  of."' 

Now,  however  questionable  the  moral  of  this  tale,  no  one, 
I  believe,  who  has  read  it,  will  deny  that  it  is  well  told. 
Certainly,  as  a  novelist,  Dekker,  judged  by  modem  stand- 
ards, must  be  rated  far  above  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Taking  now  a  backward  glance  for  a  moment  over  the 
literature  we  have  thus  briefly  surveyed,  we  confess,  when 
we  regard  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our  more  modern  preju- 
dices and  more  cultivated  tastes,  to  some  degree  of  surprise 
that  it  was  accorded  such  popularity  in  its  day*  That  the 
same  audience  should  appreciate  the  immortal  dramas  of 
Marlowe  and  of  Shakspere  and  eagerly  devour  the  prose  of 
Greene  and  of  Nash  is  hardly  conceivable.  Yet,  undoubt- 
edly, in  very  many  cases,  the  stories  are  interesting  and 
lively.  Lack  of  imagination  was  not  the  weak  point  in 
Elizabethan  writers,  and  though  they  wrote  on  foreign  mod- 
els, they  invented,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  matter,  and 
many  of  the  better  stories,  such  as  *^  Rosalynde  "  and  the 
"Arcadia'*  contain  the  elements  of  ti-ue  poetrv.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Euphuistic  style  affected  b}^  so  many 
fairly  smothers  the  thought  in  words.  The  mania  for 
tine  writing  loads  the  narrative  with  a  useless  burden  of 
phrases  and  renders  it  stiff  and  heavy.  With  a  Euphu- 
istic style,  a  **  plain,  unvarnished  tale"  is  an  impossibility. 
And  yet.  Euphuism  is  not  without  its  charm.  Doubtless,  too, 
it  has  exercised  a  beneficent  influence  upon  English  prose. 
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Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  novelists,  such  as 
Nash  and  Dekker,  escaped  Euphuism  altogether,  and  de* 
veloped  a  strong  and  vigorous  style  of  their  own. 

Then,  too,  Elizabethan  prose  fiction  is  by  no  means 
totally  devoid  of  character  drawing,  or  of  pictures  of  con- 
temporary manners  and  customs.  One  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful portrayal  of  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  delicate 
discrimioation  made  by  Sidney  between  the  characters  of 
Pyrocles  and  Musidorus  and  between  the  two  daughters  of 
the  King.  Of  the  painting  of  manners  we  find  a  good  ex- 
ample in  "The  Unfortunate  Traveller"  of  Nash,  where  the 
court  and  courtiers  of  the  time  are  exceedingly  well  de- 
scribed. 

As  to  the  morality  of  this  Elizabethan  fiction  ver^^  much 
might  be  said.  Many  writers,  like  Lyly,  thrust  their  moral 
into  the  foreground.  But  few  so  far  freed  themselves  from 
the  influence  of  their  Italian  models  as  to  escape  the  charge 
of  licentiousness.  A  moral  purpose  did  not,  seemingly, 
debar  the  use  of  the  most  immoral  incidents.  In  truth,  a 
large  part  of  Elizabethan  prose  is  marred  by  the  coarseness 
of  Rabelais  and  by  the  viciousness  of  Boccaccio,  . 

The  various  novelists  differ  greatly  in  the  art  with  which  ^| 
their  stories  are  told.  With  the  model  of  the  great  Floren-  ^\ 
tine  before  them,  they  attain  far  greater  success  in  the  short 
story  than  in  narratives  of  greater  length.  Greene  and 
Lodge,  in  some  few  cases,  approach  their  master  somewhat 
closely  in  directness  and  simplicity  ol  narration.  In  many 
more  instances,  however,  they  fall  far  short,  and  most  ol  the 
longer  stories  are  hopelessly  involved. 

Again,  the  subjects  chosen  by  these  writers  are  without 
lasting  interest,  I  know  of  but  one  novel  which  professes 
to  be  a  picture  of  English  manners,  namely,  the  second 
part  of  Lyly's  *'  Euphues."  Any  country'  of  the  world  ex- 
cept England  is  taken  as  the  background,  the  more  remote 
and  unknown,  the  better.  Since,  then,  the  writers  had  no 
direct  acquaintance  with  the  locality  chosen,  the  characters i 
are  either  left  without  a  background  <»r  incongnious  English 
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elements  are  introduced.  Sidney's  tendency  to  plant  med- 
iaeval castles  and  armor  in  the  midst  of  Grecian  forests  is  an 
instance  ot"  this.  Nor  does  Lyly  succeed  better.  **  The 
Unfortunate  Traveller"  of  Nash  is  one  of  the  ver}-  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  In  that  book  a  very  laudable  effort  is 
made  to  preser\'e  the  flavor  of  the  various  countries  through 
which  the  hero  passes.  By  most  authors,  however,  the  in- 
cidents of  the  tale  are  presented  without  regard  to  the  sel- 
ling or  to  their  embellishment  b}'  the  use  of  picturesque 
details  —  a  sure  sign  of  crudity  in  the  art  of  narration. 

But  the  gravest  and  most  inclusive  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  Elizabethan  prose  fiction  is»  that  it  is 
artificial  and  untrue  to  nature.  The  stilted  conversation  of 
the  characters,  if  it  was  ever  in  vogue  in  Elizabethan  times, 
roust  have  been  a  mere  passing  fashion,  and  never  widely- 
spread.  The  characters,  too»  act  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  writer  and  not  as  persons  under  the  same  circumstancevS 
would  act  in  real  life.  Evidently  the  Elizabethan  novelists 
studied  the  human  nature  about  them  ver^^  indifferently,  or 
at  least  made  but  little  use  of  their  observ^ations,  for  their 
situations  are  often  wholly  impossible,  and  almost  all  their 
characters  are  soulless  puppets.  Men  are  interested  in  all 
things  which  relate  to  life  as  it  exists.  They  care,  too,  for 
an  ideal  representation  of  humanity,  but  a  picture  which  is, 
in  essence,  unreal  and  contrary  to  life,  cannot  be  of  per- 
manent interest.  Elizabethan  prose  fiction,  therefore,  being 
as  a  whole  fundamentally  untrue,  could  not  maintain  its  in- 
terest. 

But,  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme to  condemn  it  indiscriminately  as  we  have  seen  that 
Hallam  did.  Such  men  as  Sidney,  Lyly,  Lodge,  Greene, 
Nash,  and  Dekker  were  not  likely  to  write  as  mere  ama- 
teurs. We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  literature  we 
have  been  considering  is,  in  many  respects,  vigorous  and 
healthy-  It  has  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  ring.  Without  doubt, 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  contemporary  drama  has 
tended  to  throw  much  undeserved  discredit  upon  Elizabethan 
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prose.  The  more  carefully  we  consider  it,  however,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  see  that  its  tissues  are  interwoven  with 
the  roots  and  fibres  of  the  prose  literature  of  the  succeeding 
century  and  a  half,  and  from  these  small  living  germs,  well 
nigh  buried  though  they  be  beneath  a  mass  of  rubbish, 
sprang  that  stout  tree  of  English  fiction  whose  virility  and 
fruitfulness  is  still  our  pride. 

Robert  A.  Ashworth. 


SOME    RECENT   FICTION,' 

L 

When  a  book  is  much  spoken  of,  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
much  good  in  it.  Miss  Harraden's  **  Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night''  has  been  more  spoken  of  than  any  book  that  has  ap- 
peared since  *'  Robert  Elsmere"  ;  and  there  is  much  that  is 
good  in  it.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  like  it.  The  study  of 
disease  is  an  admirable  pursuit  in  many  ways,  but  it  is 
not  pleasant ;  neither  is  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night," 
Interest  of  character  the  book  possesses  in  a  hig^h  degree. 
We  become  personally  acquainted  with  Bernardine,  and  re- 
gard The  Disagreeable  Man  with  mingled  afTection  and 
abhorrence.  We  have  met  people  like  the  care-takers,  and  we 
compare  our  friends  and  acquaintances  with  them.  We  ad- 
mire the  descriptions  of  Swiss  peasant  life,  and,  though  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  we  think  they  are  true  to  nature. 
But  there  was  much  sound  sense  in  the  action  of  Father 
Abraham  in  the  parable,  who,  being  unable  to  help  Dives  in 
torment  because  of  the  great  and  impassable  gulf  between 
them,  discreetly  refused  to  trouble  about  his  case  ;  and  the 
same  sound  sense  characterizes  those  who  refuse  to  read 
this  book.  The  character  drawing  is  excellent,  and  the 
style  clear  and  concise,  but  the  characters  are  diseased,  and 
the  style  one  that  heightens  their  keen  suffering  by  de- 
scribing it  with  touches  of  humor.  So  much  has  been  said 
of    the    book    that   it    is    needless    to    say    more,    except 
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that,  on  closing  it,  we  feel  irritation  at  the  death  of  Bernard- 
ine.  The  irritation  is,  perhaps*  unreasonable,  for  it  is 
artistically  necessary  that  Bernardine  should  die  in  order 
that  The  Disagreeable  Man  may  be  shown  bearing  bravely 
a  greater  suffering  than  any  he  has  known  before,  but  the 
death  is  so  sudden  and  so  utterly  unnecessary  from  any 
other  point  of  view  that  we  are  annoyed  at  it.  Death  comes 
that  way  now  and  then  in  real  life,  and  there  are  few  books 
in  w^hich  one  is  interested  enough  to  be  annoyed  by  the  end- 
ing ;  but,  while  in  real  life  w^e  accept  our  fate  and  tnist  God 
or  not,  as  we  choose,  in  the  mimic  life  of  a  novel  we  blame 
the  writer  who  deals  out  misery  instead  i»f  happiness,  and 
gives  death  when  he  might  give  life.  The  mood  of  the 
book  is  painful,  for  it  is  hopeless,  and  hopelessness  bravely 
borne  is  less  inspiring  than  hope  bravely  won. 

Turning  from  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night"  to  "In 
Varying  Moods,"  we  find  with  surprise  that  Miss  Harraden 
can  write  healthily  as  well  as  charmingly.  "  At  the  Green 
Dragon,''  the  longest  of  the  short  stories  that  make  up  this 
volume,  sets  before  us  characters  as  vivid  as  The  Disagree- 
able Man,  and  infinitely  more  manly  and  healthy.  The  best 
book  about  invalids  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  of  being 
about  invalids,  but  the  people  one  sees  at  '*  The  Green 
Dragon"  are  sound  and  healthy-souled,  and  the  light  in 
which  they  are  seen  is  clear  and  not  hard.  The  story  is  in- 
teresting, pleasant,  and  restful,  and  ought  to  add  to  the 
waiter's  reputation.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  other 
stories,  all  of  which  have  Miss  Harraden's  charm  of  manner 
and  limpid  style,  but  lack  that  originality  which  has  made 
her  famous.  Perhaps  it  is  a  minor  fault  that  the  ending  of 
most  of  them  can  be  inferred  from  the  tirst  or  second  page, 
but  a  fault  it  is,  and  one  w^hich  unpleasantly  recalls  stories 
and  novels  far  below  Miss  Harraden's  level.  There  is  no 
theology  in  "At  the  Green  Dragon,"  and  its  absence  removes 
a  certain  nebulous  dogmatism  which  disfigures  some  of  the 
other  tales.  When  a  scientist  has  reason  to  think  that  an 
accepted  theory  is  false,  he  speaks  in  cautious  and  guarded 
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terms,  for  while  he  knows  that  it  \s  right  to  speak,  he  knows 
also  that  he  may  be  mistaken  in  his  criticism.  We  have 
no  desire  to  see  the  scientific  metliod  imported  into  the  short 
stor^',  but  when  Miss  Harraden  has  reason  to  think  that  so 
well  established  a  theory  as  that  of  revealed  religion  is 
false,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  her  statements  on  this  point 
are  not  more  guarded  than  they  are  in  "  The  Painter  and 
His  Picture"  and  "An  Idyl   of  London," 

When  one  stands  in  a  large  public  library  and  watches 
tlie  crowd  taking  out  new  books,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how 
many  look  at  and  then  refuse  volumes  of  short  stories.  A 
loud-voiced  woman  in  the  crowd  explained  this  once  by 
saying  that  the  stones  •' liad  either  been  published  in  the 
magazines,  and  then  you  had  read  them,  or  they  had  not 
been  published  and  then  they  weren't  worth  reading,*'  and 
the  b3^standers  seemed  to  agree  with  her.  The  pieces  thai 
make  up  the  volume  entitled  "  Salem  Kittredge  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  Bliss  Perry,  have  been  published  in  the  maga- 
zines and  we  have  read  them  before.  Of  course,  there  are 
■  some  things  that  bear  reading  twace — the  title  story,  "  Salem 
Kittredge/'  is  among  these,  but  there  are  few  that  will  bear 
much  examination.  It  is  doubtless  from  a  recognition  of 
this  fact  that  the  genius  of  the  race  has  invented  the  paper- 
backed novel,  w^hich  wears  out  after  one  reading,  or,  at  most, 
two.  *'  Salem  Kittredge  and  Other  Stories "  should  have 
been  published  as  a  paper-backed  novel.  To  use  the  shib- 
boleth of  reviews,  the  book  is  worth  reading,  but  it  is  hardl}^ 
worth  setting  on  one's  shelf  and  taking  do%vn  and  reading 
again.  The  stories  are  not  important  enough  to  warrant 
preservation  either  on  account  of  their  plot  or  on  account 
nf  their  style.  They  are  well  told,  but  not  told  with  that 
genius  which  makes  a  trivial  incident  noteworthy.  With 
the  exception  of  **At  Sesenheim,"  in  which  the  characters 
RufFer  from  a  lack  of  definiteness,  they  are  good  in  many 
ways,  but  not  remarkably  good  in  any  way.  The  most 
vigorous  of  them  all,  **  The  Commonest  Possible  Story/'  has 
some  frank  reminiscences  of  Kipling.     The  book  compels 
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praise  and  interest,  but  the  praise  is  not  loud  nor  the  inter- 
est intense. 

The  romance  of  youth  has  heen  exploited  in  many 
novels  of  many  times  and  lands,  while  the  romance  of  mid- 
dle age  is  seldom  depicted.  Yet,  after  all,  the  latter 
possesses  the  greater  interest,  as  noonday  gives  a  hetter 
light  than  sunrise.  To  live  and  die  a  gentleman,  to  do 
nothing  common  or  mean,  to  keep  one's  honor  untarnished 
like  a  fine  steel  hlade  of  Damascus,  is  noble  in  the  sight  of 
man,  and  in  God's  sight  must  have  a  sad  dignity  all  its  own, 
inasmuch  as  it  holds  an  ideal  higher  than  life  or  death  or 
any  other  accident  of  the  universe.  Such  a  life  is  that  of 
the  Sieur  de  Marsac,  preeminently  a  good  man,  a  man  who 
appeals  to  us  because  he  is  crowned  with  thorns  and 
girdled  with  infirmity,  a  man  well  worthy  of  man's  friend- 
ship and  woman's  love.  When  plot  grows  misty  and  style 
has  lost  its  charm,  there  is  left  upon  us  the  impression  of  a 
matchless  character,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  title*  "A 
Gentleman  of  France."  The  book  that  bears  this  title 
has  many  defects,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  common- 
place nature  of  the  plot,  which  is  merely  the  rescue  of  a 
distressed  damsel,  ending  in  the  usual  love-making  and 
marriage.  The  rescue  gains  dignity  from  its  connection 
with  the  great  deeds  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  whose  greatness 
is  not  suffered  to  overshadow  the  other  actors  in  the  drama. 
The  treatment  of  this  hero  is  perhaps  as  good  as  we  could 
expect,  but  provokes  the  question,  when  will  the  historical 
novelists  take  some  great  historic  character  and  explain  the 
motives  of  his  well-known  but  hitherto  unexplained  actions? 
This,  if  well  done,  were  great  historical  romance. 

There  are  good  fights  in  **  A  Gentleman  of  France."  In 
these  piping  times  of  peace  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  us  has 
seen  a  good  fight,  and  that  is  why  we  are  so  eager  to  read 
of  one.  The  old  instinct  still  lives  within  us,  and  this  is  the 
nearest  we  can  come  to  satisfying  it.  Especially  notable  is  the 
encounter  at  the  close  of  the  story,  with  the  ring  of  eager  faces 
round  the  great  inn  room  and  the  black  impassive  mask 
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pressing  back  the  Italian  capt.iin,  while  the  great  lords 
watch  and  bet.  Very  different,  but  equally  vivid,  is  the 
scene  where  the  starving  gentleman  taces  the  groups  of 
courtiers  in  the  king's  ante-chamber  as  they  jeer  at  his 
shabby  coat  —  a  sordid  adventure  in  its  way,  yet  big  with 
human  suffering.  Sunt  hicrimce  rerttm  et  meniem  niorialia 
tangntit.  And  then  the  love  story  I  The  love-making  of  a 
middle-aged  man  and  a  young  girl,  one  would  think,  must 
be  perilously  near  the  comic.  Vet  the  storj^  of  Ulysses  and 
Nausicaa  was  not,  nor  is  this.  Out  of  surprisingly  common,  ■ 
ahnost  laughable  materials,  the  author  has  constructed  a  love 
tale  that  is  neither  laughable  nor  common.  We  may  say 
the  same  thing  of  the  whole  of  the  plot: — out  of  the  usual 
incidents,  the  usual  reflections,  nay,  even  the  usual  speeches, 
Mr.  Weyman  has  made  a  story  that  is  new,  and  sweet,  and 
wholesome,  pervaded  throughout  by  the  grave  courtesy  of 
the  "Gentleman  of  France,''  the  Sieur  de  Marsac  ;  and  in 
one  scene,  the  meeting  of  mother  and  son,  he  has  risen  out 
of  the  common  and  drawn  a  picture  that  has  rarely  or  never 
been  drawn  before,  a  picture  of  hard  and  biting  irony,  gloomy 
and  terrible,  lit  with  the  light  of  love. 

The  title  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  though  picturesque, 
is  decidedly  ambiguous.  What  it  means  is  that  Gil  de 
Berauh  is  an  agent  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  an  agent  who  is 
given  dirty  work  to  do  and  does  it  because  he  has  passed  his 
word,  but  having  done  it,  upsets  it  all  and  leaves  matters 
as  they  were  before,  for  he  was  once  a  gentleman.  Since 
he  has  been  an  unAiithful  agent,  he  can  redeem  his  honor 
In  only  one  way  ;  he  takes  that  way  and  surrenders  himself 
to  Richelieu  for  punishment.  His  punishment  and  the  end 
of  the  story  we  will  not  tell,  for  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  plot,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  who  read  this 
notice  may  care  to  read  the  book.  The  tale  has  abundance 
of  dramatic  interest  and  would  make  a  good  play,  as  would 
all  of  Mr,  Weyman's  romances.  This,  however,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  stage  than  the  others  as  it  possesses  a  co- 
herence and  unity  which  they  seem  to  lack.    Gil  de  Berault  is 
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a  gambler,  a  bully,  and  a  spy,  yet  Mr.  Weyman,  vtHo  is  fond 
of  doing  things  that  are  apparently  impossible^  has  made 
hjm  dignified  and  heroic.  In  this  particular  we  are  re- 
minded of  that  admirable  romance  in  which^  if  we  remem- 
ber, our  author  won  his  spurs.  •*  The  House  of  the  Wolf." 
Certainlv  this  last  named  volume  and  the  two  we  have  just 
praised^  form  a  trio  of  delightful  historical  romances  and 
give  Mr.  Weyman  a  position  as  a  writer  which  we  hope  he 
will  not  undermine  by  too  rapid  publication.  His  sty^le  in 
all  his  books  is  simple  and  clear  and  changes  with  subject  and 
character.  There  is  no  ornament  or  luxuriance ;  the  chief 
end  is  the  ston»',  and  ever\'  incident  contributes  to  it  so  cun- 
ningly that  there  seems  to  be  almost  too  much  curiosa 
felicitas^  which,  however,  is  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  care- 
less construction  of  the  ordinars'  novel.  Indeed  Mn  Wey- 
man, with  his  air  of  self-restraint  and  repression,  is  a  story* 
teller  -par  excellence  rather  than  a  novelist. 

Among  the  ingredients  that  make  up  the  interest  of  a 
work  of  fiction,  the  greatest  is,  probably,  character-paint- 
ing. This  Mr.  Crockett's  **  The  Raiders "  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree.  Men  have  not  so  lived  and  breathed  on  paper 
since  Dickens  died,  unless  it  be  in  **  Kidnapped  "  or  "  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles/'  But  the  book  is  more  than  a  picture-gal- 
lery' of  characters.  It  is  a  stor}'  of  adventure,  a  story  of  smug- 
glers and  pirates,  gypsies  and  catde  stealers.  There  is  a  con- 
stant suggestion  of  "  Lorna  Doone,"  which  arises,  probably, 
from  the  presence  of  like  elements  in  the  composition  of  the 
stories.  lo  both  there  is  the  juxtaposition  of  hard,  cruel, 
merciless  men,  and  a  loyal,  simple-minded,  gentle,  but 
heroic  woman.  Native  nobility  of  soul  and  ingenuousness 
{ire  pitted  against  craft  and  violence,  and  come  off  victorious. 
In  both  there  is  a  sweet  and  charming  love  story,  but  Uie 
heroine  of  "The  Raiders''  is  below  Lorna  Doone,  as  the 
hero  is  below  John  Ridd.  Both  stories  contain  delightful 
pictures  of  the  life  of  simple  country  people,  both  are  redo- 
lent of  animal  life,  the  stall  and  the  byre,  both  smell  of  the 
soil.     The  books  belong  to  the  s:ime  class.     They  do  for 
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historical  fiction  what  John  Richard  Green  did  for  history, 
thev  take  us  away  from  castle  and  court,  council-chamber 
and  battle-iield,  and  let  us  see  the  common  people  of  the 
time,  their  way  of  life  and  way  of  thought,  their  passions 
and  pastimes,  their  codes  of  honor  and  morality,  and  the 
passing  effects  which  great  events  have  on  their  lives.  The 
characters  in  **The  Raiders''  are  Scotch  to  the  core,  Scotch 
in  their  lawlessness  and  superstition,  Scotch  in  their  love  of 
home  and  their  fierce  determination  to  hold  their  own.  The 
book  has  a  true  ring  about  it.  Its  sententious  moralizing 
might  be  tiresome  if  it  were  not  so  humorously  veracious. 
It  has  caught  not  only  the  tone  of  the  times  it  depicts,  but 
something  of  that  tone  of  all  time  of  which  Defoe  is  the 
great  master. 

Form  and  proportion  the  book  has  not,  and  many  threads 
pass  out  of  the  story  and  are  not  woven  in  at  the  end.  The 
style  is  best  described  by  Scotch  adjectives,  and  plenty  of 
them.  It  is  "douce,"  and  "  braw,''  and  **  canny,"  and 
"gleg,"  but  it  is  not  classical.  After  character-drawing  its 
most  striking  qualities  are  dramatic  power  and  humor. 
Failing  as  it  does  in  form,  it  must  necessarily  fail  in  dra- 
matic unity,  but  there  is  strength  and  vividness  in  all  the 
scenes.  From  the  first  chapter,  where  May  Mischief,  having 
saved  the  gawky  lad  Patrick,  expects  him  to  kiss  her,  and, 
being  disappointed,  turns  on  him  the  torrent  of  her  scorn, 
and  the  second,  where  John  Heron  says :  "  Aweel  no,  I 
am  no  a  man  to  make  a  to-do  about  deein.  I  bid  ye  guid 
nichtt  my  son  Patrick,"  and  so  passes  as  one  might  fall 
asleep, —  to  the  end  when  John  Faa,  belted  earl  of  Scotland 
and  wandering  g3'psy,  rides  with  Patrick  Heron  into  the  old 
home  of  the  Maxwells,  this  dramatic  power  never  fails  or 
falters. 

But  the  humor !  We  have  kept  the  best  wine  to  the  last. 
Many  books  have  gone  through  many  editions  by  reason  of 
their  humor  alone,  and  yet  been  poorer  than  this.  With  a 
smile  on  his  lip  and  a  sadness  striving  with  the  twinkle  of 
his  e^'e,  Patrick  Heron,  of  Rathan,  looks  out  on  life  and 
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tells  of  the  sunny  side  of  it;  and  all  who  love  the  sunshine 
would  do  well  to  hearken. 

"Mad  Sir  Uchtred  of  the  Hills"  is  an  uncanny  stoxy. 
On  a  summer  day  in  June,  Sir  Uchtred,  of  Garthland, 
took  horse  and  rode  with  his  dare-devil  troopers  at  his 
back  **  to  turn  out  of  his  kirk  and  manse  Alexander  Ren- 
lield,  the  minister  of  Kirkchrist,  whom  the  people  loved." 
The  congregation  were  assembled  and  listening  to  their 
preach er»  when  Uchtred  rode,  armed  as  he  was,  into  their 
midst.  Ren  field  was  haled  from  the  pulpit,  shutting  the 
door  as  he  came  down  till  **  the  Lord  should  send  a  man 
to  open  it,"  which  a  curate  essaying  to  do  a  year  after,  "was 
hindered  by  a  spirit  that  withstood  him,  and  perhaps  also 
by  the  memory  of  the  curse  of  Alexander  Renfield,  for  all 
the  people  of  Kirkchrist  held  him  to  be  a  prophet.  And 
when  out  of  liquor  ail  the  curates  -were  very  superstitious,^^ 
In  language  of  almost  weird  power  the  author  tells  how  the 
church  was  shut  up  and  ihe  goods  of  the  manse  piled  on 
the  green  and  fired.  Then  the  minister  spoke  and  cried 
upon  the  Lord  to  judge  between  them  and  to  lay  low  this 
belted  knight,  even  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon, 
was  laid  low*  And  immediately  the  prayer  was  heard,  for 
"  as  a  strained  tiddle-string  snaps,  so  a  chord  twanged  in 
his  head,"  and  Sir  Uchtred  fell  to  the  ground  in  madness, 
and  that  night,  and  for  three  years  thereafter,  he  roamed  the 
mountains,  mother-naked,  distraught,  and  wild  as  the  wild 
beasts.  Perhaps  the  most  terrible  chapters  in  the  book  are 
those  that  describe  the  wild-cat  Belus  watching  Sir  Uch- 
tred's  sleep,  and  how  his  half-brother  hunted  the  madman 
with  dogs  over  the  mountains.  Throughout  there  is  the 
power  of  striking  imagination,  but  the  narrative  bears 
marks  of  haste,  and  is  marred  by  crudity  and  lack  of  form. 
A  circus-rider  can  ride  three  horses  at  once,  but  no  man  can 
write  three  novels  at  once,  as  Mr.  Crockett  has  apparently 
tried  to  do  in  the  last  few  months  at  the  bidding  of  his  pub- 
lishers. Still,  under  any  circumstances,  the  author  of  the 
*'  Stickit  Minister,"  that  admirable  collection  of  short  stories. 
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sketches,  and  pastels,  of  '*  The  Raiders  ",  and  of  "  Mad  Sir 
Uchtred  of  the  Hills,"  is  one  of  the  most  potent  literary 
forces  that  the  latter-day  critic  has  to  reckon  with, 

*•  Red  Cap  and  Bluejacket'*  is  an  interesting  story,  and 
one  does  not  want  to  lay  it  down.  Andrew  Prosser  is  a 
pleasant  man  to  meet,  and  some  of  the  other  characters  are 
well  dnuvn.  The  villain,  Lord  Wimpole,  is  not  a  villain 
after  all,  but  a  man  of  parts  and  wit,  who,  realizing  that 
false  ambition  has  led  him  astray,  turns  from  the  error 
of  his  ways  and  strug^des  out  of  the  mire.  There  is 
much  healthy  humor  in  the  book,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  proud  gaiety  of  the  French  nobility  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  the  canny  wit  of  the  imprisoned  Scotchman,  and 
the  white,  still  wrath  of  the  English  lord,  is  excellent.  But 
Mr,  Dunn  overwhelms  us  with  oppressive  incident.  So 
many  things  happen  and  happen  so  quickly,  so  many  catas- 
trophes grow  out  of  each  other  like  luxuriant  tropical 
plants^  so  many  seeming  plausibilities  are  found  to  be  rank 
improbabilities,  so  much  ill-suited  material,  in  short,  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  plot  and  incident,  that  one  feels  a 
sense  oi  barbaric  profusitm,  not  of  pearl  and  gold,  but  of 
point  lace  and  rapiers,  broad  swords  and  diamonds. 
Treachery  and  murder,  smugglers'  sea  fights  and  press- 
gangs,  the  French  Terror  in  Paris  and  out  of  it,  rescues  of 
distressed  ladies,  thrilling  escapes  on  land  and  sea,  remind 
one  of  boyhood's  dime  novels.  Enough  is  as  good  as 
a  feast,  but  Mr.  Dunn  has  spread  several  feasts  and  inter- 
mingled them.  In  this  exotic  profusion  the  sharpness  of 
iieparate  incidents  is  lost-  There  are  scenes  in  the  book  as 
tragic  as  Hugo's  in  their  possibilities,  but  the  possibilities 
are  not  worked  out.  The  narrative  hints  at  them  and 
hurries  on.  There  are  farce  scenes  that  might  be  keen 
comedy,  but  there  is  no  time  tor  the  presentation,  **  Red 
Cap  and  Bluejacket"  uses  the  possibilities  of  the  historical 
romance  to  the  full  in  providing  incident,  but  uses  them 
very  little  in  providing  anything  else. 
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Much  has  been  said  nf  late  about  the  **  place  of  the 
novel,"  the  **  function  of  the  novel/'  the  artistic  sin  of  using 
the  novel  as  an3'thing  but  a  vehicle  for  amusement.  And 
all  to  iittle  purpose,  fur  in  this  utilitarian  age  a  thing  is 
going  to  be  used  where  it  will  pay  best,  and  if  it  pays  to 
have  science,  or  theology,  or  politics,  or  morals,  or  im morals, 
sugar-coated  in  novels,  the  process  will  go  on,  even  if,  as 
the  great  Mulvaney  says,  "every  commandment  (of  art)  is 
broken  between  daylight  and  dark.''  Hence  these  few  re- 
marks will  be  contined  to  the  novel  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it 
should  be.* 

Miss  LyelFs  *^Doreen**  is  an  example  of  politics  done 
into  fiction.  Besides  the  heroine,  Doreen,  who  has  a  large 
family  of  small  brothers  and  sisters  to  support,  there  is  a 
rich  and  high-born  lover,  with  a  marvellously  placable 
mother  ;  a  murderer  to  be  concealed,  a  French  valet-villain. 
an  all-round  New  England  servant,  and  a  host  of  obliging 
friends,  whose  whole  object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  help  the 
heroine.  Further,  there  is  a  legend  and  a  ghost ;  but  to  say 
a  ghost,  is  to  be  more  than  moderate,  for  all  through  the 
book  we  meet  with  apparitions  from  **  Donovan,"  from  "A 
Hardy  Norseman,''  from  "Knight  Errant,"  until  we  feel 
as  if  we  were  groping  in  the  dim  reaches  of  Hades.  The 
story  deals  with  the  Irish  question  in  various  costumes. 
That  is  to  say,  the  dress  of  the  heroine  is  as  carefully  and 
incessantly  kept  before  the  public  as  her  politics. 

She  enters  the  story,  as  a  child,  in  a  red  cloak,  singing  a 
rebel  song.  She  is  always  singing  rebel  songs,  for  her  plan 
is  to  sing  the  English  nation  into  a  proper  view  of  the  Irish 
question.      She  sings   through  elections  in   a  green   plush 

•  Z?</rMj#.  b_v  Edna  Lyell ;  Longmans,  Gretn  &  Co.  Wkot  Necessity 
fCttffzvs,  by  L.  Dougall ;  I^ongmans»  Green  &  Co.  TAf  F'/nwfr  »#/  Forgh*r- 
«/•.«#.  by  Flora  Annie  Steel;  Macniillan  &  Co.  yfftrrtrffft,  bv  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward;  Macmillan  St  Co.  The  Prisonrtof  ^t^ndn,  by  Anthony  Hope; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  A  Chan^r  of  Air,  name  author  and  publishers. 
7'ke  W'ins^s  of  learns^  by  Laurence  Ahna  Tadetna :  MacmiUan  St  Co. 
^mil-er  Itiyh,  by  Sarah  M,  H.  Gardner;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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cloak,  through  groans  and  hisses  at  Albert  Hall  in  white 
poplin,  through  a  city  dinner  in'  white  silk;  goes  to 
the  concealed  murderer  in  white  silk  and  Niphetos  roses, 
to  a  sick  child  in  pink  silk,  to  the  funeral  of  her  lover*s 
mother  in  black  serge ;  she  is  arrested  in  a  fur  cloak, 
in  a  shawl  she  lays  the  chief  ghost,  she  goes  to  her  lover 
in  prison  in  a  jacket  and  hat.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when 
her  real  end  comes,  she  dies  in  an  ordinary  night-gown. 
What  she  accomplishes  for  Ireland,  except  the  winning  of 
her  lover  to  the  Home  Rule  party,  is  not  very  clearly  demon- 
strated, but  the  story  leaves  the  Prime  Minister  making 
Home  Rule  speeches,  leaves  the  hero  and  the  heroine  and 
their  baby*  who  also  sings  rebel  songs,  turning  their  country 
house  into  a  convalescents'  home  (for  English  people,  how- 
ever), where  the  old  maids  of  this  and  the  author's  other 
stories,  who  failed  to  marry  this  and  other  heroes,  find 
their  vocations* 

Miss  Dougall's  "  What  Necessity  Knows*'  is  hard  to 
classify.  It  does  not  deal  with  science,  or  politics,  or 
morals,  or  theology.  It  cannot  be  called  didactic,  and  is 
surely  not  amusing.  The  story  opens  on  a  Canadian 
lumber  place,  where  a  young  and  red-headed  woman  is  dis- 
puting with  a  middle-aged  and  rough  lumberman  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  body  of  the  red-headed  woman's  father. 
This  \^xy  unfilial  heroine  is  anxious  to  go  along  with  the 
corpse,  which  has  to  be  taken  away  for  burial,  and  so  reach 
the  outer  world.  Tht?  man  insists  that  she  must  remain  in 
the  wilderness  and  marry  him.  The  dispute  is  ended  by 
the  red-headed  young  woman's  retiring  to  the  room  where 
her  father  lies  in  a  roughly  made  and  carelessly  closed 
coffin*  She  solves  the  problem  by  dragging  the  corpse  out 
and  dropping  it  into  n  gulch  behind  the  house,  w^e  are  nrit 
told  how,  and  putting  herself  into  the  coffin.  The  coffin  is 
then  carted  awaj^  to  a  desolate  railway  station,  where 
the  heroine  terrifies  the  agent  by  a  resurrection  scene,  and 
escapes.  She  stops  a  train  by  a  fire  on  the  track,  and  so 
reaches  what  the  author  seems  to  call  civilization.     This  is 
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the  best  part  of  the  book,  even  though  we  cannot  find  any- 
thing morally  or  physically  admirable  in  any  ^^  th*?  characters. 
The  picture  of  the  sleepy  passengers  in  the  stopped  train  is 
too  accurately  done  —  the  unhapp}^  reader  is  made  to  smell 
the  bad  air  and  see  the  ugly  people  in  all  the  contorted  and 
painful  positions  overwearied  humanity  takes  in  unconscious 
sleep.  This  is  not  art,  it  is  commonplace  photography, 
which  is  neither  elevating  nor  amusing.  Reaching  the 
crude,  small  town,  where  for  the  future  the  story  is  laid,  the 
red-headed  young  woman  hires  out  as  maid  of  all  work  to 
a  family  newly  arrived  from  England.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  person  of  her  push  and  energy',  she  ver>'  soon 
takes  entire  charge  of  this  family,  but,  as  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  any  description  before  given  of  her  personal 
charms,  she  develops  into  a  beauty.  Very  shortly  she  finds 
that  the  field  presented  by  the  English  family  is  too  small, 
and  she  carries  her  red  head  and  her  energy  to  the  hotel  of 
the  town  and  takes  charge  of  that.  This  varied  and  bril- 
liant career,  however,  does  the  heroine  little  good,  for  after 
all  she  comes  to  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  mar- 
rying the  original  lumberman.  Other  characters  are  a  too- 
smart  young  man  from  the  States,  an  English  clergyman 
risen  from  the  lower  classes^  his  brother,  who  clings  to  the 
trade  of  his  father  (butcher),  and  the  English  family  above 
mentioned.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  family,  though  said 
to  be  w^ ell-born,  becomes  quite  intimate  with  the  red-headed 
maid-of-all-work,  and  ends  up  by  marrying  the  clergyman's 
brother,  "  the  most  fascinating  of  butchers."  A  crazy  Ad- 
ventist  preacher  fills  out  the  list.  The  book  strikes  us  as 
unlovely  aud  sordid.  If  analyzed,  strong  scenes  might  be 
found,  but  one  scarcely  cares  to  take  that  trouble  with  a 
production  which  shows  neither  culture  nor  genius. 

After  Rudyard  Kipling's  revelation  of  life  in  India,  one 
would  take  up  with  some  reluctance,  unless  one  knew  the 
author  beforehand,  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel's  volume  of  short 
stories  bearing  the  title  "The  Flower  of  Forgiveness." 
Until  the  days  of  Kipling^  and  we  gladly  add  of  the  author 


under  discussion,  India  '*  lay  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death/'  It  was  a  misty  land  of  Nabobs  and  livers,  of 
orphans  and  Ayahs ;  a  land  full  of  the  graves  of  actual 
parents  and  potential  husbands  ;  a  land  hung  round  with  Vic- 
toria crosses  and  broken  hearts.  If  ever  an  author  needed 
an  orphan  hero  or  heroine,  the  parents  were  promptly 
buried  in  India.  If  ever  an  old  maid  of  a  type  other  than  a 
pickled  cucumber  was  needed,  she  came  on  the  scene  hung 
round  with  tiger  teeth  and  claws,  and  in  her  sombre  eyes 
and  faithful-to-one-memor^'-and-one-love  air,  we  easily  read 
the  story  of  the  lover  dead  in  India.  If  a  hero  was  needed 
to  electrify  a  county,  and  to  marry  the  beautiful  but  poverty- 
stricken  and  much  snubbed  heroine,  where  could  a  more 
charming  Lochinvar  be  found  than  in  a  Victoria-crossed 
soldier  from  India?  Who  can  say  what  modern  fiction  owes 
to  India,  that  long  enduring  land  of  cnrr\-.  and  mutiny,  and 
mystery  ? 

Under  Kipling  and  our  present  author,  the  debt  to  India 
has  been  increased,  and  though  it  may  still  be  to  the  novel- 
ist a  ** limbo  large  and  broad**  for  supernumeraries^  we 
think  of  it  now  as  something  quite  near,  and  tinily  realize 
its  beauties  and  its  horrors. 

In  the  stor}'  "  For  the  Faith,"  the  second  in  the  volume 
under]  review,  we  catch  many  humorous  glimpses  of 
great  truths.  For  instance,  old  Dhurm  Singh's  bewilder- 
meot  over  the  picture  cards  and  letters  sent  him  from  Eng- 
land by  the  evangelical  maiden  aunt  of  his  young  master. 
Sonny  dai/a^  urging  him  to  ''safeguard  himself  against  cer- 
tain damnation  b}-  becoming  an  infidel,"  is  an  admirable 
touch,  and  the  old  man,  nibbling  his  opium  and  puzzling 
over  these  strange  contradictions,  is  a  pathetic  comment  on 
missionaiT  zeal.  Too  respecttul  of  his  master's  people  to 
destroy  the  cards,  and  too  orthodox  to  disseminate  such 
things  among  the  faithful,  the  old  ex-soldier  ties  them  up 
with  his  pension  papers  and  hides  them  in  his  timic.  His 
young  master's  arrival  as  an  officer  in  the  Salvation  Army 
is  a  great  shock,  but  the  old  man   tries  to  adapt  himself. 
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Irish  woman,  standi^  out  from  the  canvas,  the  best  touch  in 
all  that  book,  because  the  most  natural,  so  Mrs.  Boyce 
stands  before  us.  pathetic,  rigid,  aloof,  the  most  artistic  piece 
of  work  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  done. 

One  small  factor  in  a  great  change,  whether  for  the  bel- 
ter or  the  worse  God  only  can  tell,  Marcella  strikes  out 
recklessly,  putting  her  high-strung  self  into  the  place  of  _^ 
ever^'  poor  creature  w  hose  life  touches  hers»  and  suffering  mk 
far  more  acutely  than  their  minds  or  nen^es  would  ever  T 
permit  them  to  suffer.  Game  and  game  laws  seemed  to 
her  a  vicious  temptation,  set  up  by  the  rich  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  poor.  Yet,  as  young  Leven  said,  *'  I  don't 
steal  their  chickens;  I  buy  tlie  pheasant  eggs,  and  I  buy 
the  pheasant  hens  to  sit  on  them  and  the  coops  to  rear  them 
in," — just  as  Smith  or  Jones  might  say,  *•  I  buy  the  eggs 
and  the  incubator  and  1  will  shoot  any  darkev  I  catch  stealinjr 
my  chickens.*'  To  us  there  seems  to  be  as  much  justice  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  w^e  are  fain  to  say,  as  much 
sport.  But  not  so  Marcella,  and  she  beat  and  tore  not  only 
herself,  but  all  her  friends  against  the  customs  and  laws  of 
ages.  She  does  not  realize  that  stealing  is  stealing*  and 
murder  is  murder,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such,  nor 
does  she  realize  that  there  is  less  need  for  either  to- 
day than  ever  before  in  the  history'  of  the  world.  There  has 
never  been  an  age  when  man  has  been  so  truly  "  his  brother's 
keeper ;  "  when  the  purple-and-fine-linen  of  the  earth  have 
been  so  willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  step  down  into  the  dust  of 
the  highway  and  to  lift  up  the  "  beasts  of  the  people  ;  "  when 
the  comfortless  troubles  of  the  poor  were  so  realized  and 
legislated  for,  Marcella  saw  more  clearly  when  she  looked 
up  from  the  slums ;  then  she  was  thankful  for  the  beautiful 
homes  and  the  good  people — **  it  was  good  that  there  should 
be  such  places."  Her  restlessness  made  her  leave  thenfi  and 
go  away,  but  she  was  glad  to  remember  them. 

"  Marcella  "  is  a  book  that  makes  one  think  and  feel  too 
much,  perhaps,  in  these  strenuous  days  when  nerves  are 
strained  like  fiddle-strings   and  played  upon  momently  by 
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all  the  modern  inventions  for  annihilating  time  and  space — 
when  the  only  hope  of  peace  from  world  fairs,  and  expo- 
sitions, and  telephones,  and  electric  cars,  and  all  the 
other  crazing  machines  and  life-absorbents  is  a  voyage 
in  a  sailing  vessel  or  a  journey  across  the  desert  on  a 
camel.  Barring  these,  the  unstrung  wretch  of  a  worker 
should  take  up  Anthony  Hope's  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda/'  The 
sise,  the  shape,  the  paper,  print,  and  binding,  are  all  de- 
lightful, while  the  matter  is  pure  and  unadulterated  old-lime 
fiction,  free  from  introspection,  or  evolution,  or  science,  or 
religion,  or  socialism,  or  environment,  or  politics,  or  theol- 
ogy, with  never  a  reform  or  a  prevention-to-anything  society 
in  sight,  and  only  a  touch  on  the  blood-curdling  subject  of 
heredity.  Just  a  smirch  of  it,  sufficient  to  give  the  hero  a 
red  head  and  a  long  nose,  a  present  from  a  grandmother 
who,  though  rickety  in  morals,  must  have  been  an  interest- 
ing old  person.  The  story  is  full  of  delightful  murders  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  and  charming  villains,  with  here  and 
there  a  fair  lady  and  a  love  scene,  with  here  and  there  an 
apology"  for  the  mediaeval  or  border  method  of  insisting  on 
law  and  order. 

Beginning  in  the  Park  Lane  of  to-day,  in  half  a  dozen 
little  pages  we  are  landed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  only  now 
and  then  are  we  shocked  back  to  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  mention  of  a  railway  train.  But  as  a  rule  the  characters 
tear  about  on  horseback,  and  swim  in  moats,  and  clatter 
over  draw-bridges,  and  draw  swords  and  daggers  in  a  way 
that  brings  back  to  us,  as  one  strain  can  bring  back  the 
grand  orchestra,  the  long-ago  eagerness  with  which  we 
read  **  Ivan  hoe"  and  *' Kenilworth,"  and  lived  every  word 
of  them.  But  through  all  this  blood-on-the-moon  activity 
there  steals  a  silver  shaft  of  light  —  a  tender  gleam  of  love 
that  id  the  end  proves  to  be  "the  love  that  loves  alway," 
And  the  pathos  of  it  lingers  long  after  we  have  closed  the 
book.  ^*  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  however,  in  spite  of  all 
its  mediseval  flavor,  has  about  it  the  hurry  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  the  day  will  have  nothing  slow,  will  not  let  any 
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man  be  the  kind  of  king  that  Rudolf  Rassendyll  was,  for 
more  than  three  months,  and  the  skilful  author  knows  it. 

In  the  companion  volume  by  the  same  writer,  "A 
Change  of  Air»"  we  fiad  a  short  biographical  sketch,  al 
picture  of  Anthony  Hope,  and  the  fact  that  his  fiiU  name  is 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  bom  in  1863, 
is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  lawyer 
with  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple,  stood  as  Liberal  can- 
didate for  Parliament,  was  defeated  by  Viscount  Curzon,, 
and  wrote  his  first  book  in  1890^  '*  A  Change  of  Air"  is 
his  seventh  and  latest  story,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  It  is  clever,  but  not  as  clever n 
it  is  humorous,  bright,  cheerful,  and  pathetic,  but  all  in  a  less 
degree  than  the  former  book.  Perhaps  we  think  this  because 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  English  countr}^  life  as  shown  in 
books  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ruritania. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  read  possible  stories  constantly  and 
fairj^  stories  never,  that  we  are  so  charmed  with  ♦*The  Pris-l 
oner  of  Zenda."  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  seems  to  be  a 
glamour  over  the  one  that  does  not  rest  on  the  other.  The 
characters  in  "A  Change  of  Air'*  are  admirably  drawn, 
Philip  Hume  being  the  best,  perhaps,  the  Mayor,  Mrs. 
Hodges,  and  Johnstone  coming  very  close  on  his  heels, 
Tora  Smith  is  better  done,  we  think,  than  either  Janet  or 
Nellie,  save  at  the  end,  where  Nellie  makes  her  confession. 
Roberts  is  put  in  as  well  as  a  Radical  grown  too  radical,  in 
short,  a  lunatic,  can  be.  and  the  would-be  murder  and  actual 
suicide  grow  well  nigh  humorous  in  his  hands.  The  stori'^ 
moves  easily,  carries  the  reader  along,  and  ends  happily, 
so  that,  perhaps,  it  fulfils  better  than  its  companion  volume 
the  whole  duty  of  the  novel,  for  "The  Prisoner  of  Zcnda  *' 
ends  with  a  touch  of  pathos  that  is  rather  keen  to  be  amusing. 

Too  much  cake  is  not  wholesome,  and  to  go  through  aj 
pile  of  novels  in  order  to  review  them  is  like  stuffing  cake 
without  so  much  as  a  draught  of  water  between  the  differ-^ 
ent  loaves  to  clear  the  throat.    But  whether  it  be  rich  cake^ 
or  what^  as  children,  we  called  **  choke-cake,"  the  imponder- 
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fiChoke-cake  that  was  always  declared  to  be  best  for 
chBdren,  we  must  go  on  with  the  feast,  and  it  may  be  that 
toward  the  end  we  are  too  overfed  to  rise  as  we  should  on 
"  The  Wings  of  Icarus." 

This  book  cannot  be  called  *'rich  cake,"  and  though  it 
is  better  than  choke-cake,  it  cannot  be  called  grateful,  or 
comforting,  or  nourishing.  Perhaps  it  ma}'  have  met  with 
an  accident  in  baking,  or  there  was  too  much  sugar,  or 
something  that  should  have  been  there  to  stiffen  it  was  left 
out.  We  don't  know,  and  cooking  is  such  a  mystery  that 
perhaps  we  had  better  change  our  figure  to  something  more 
simple*  Perhaps  we  had  better  drop  figures  altogether,  and 
quote  the  book,  \tymg  only  not  to  make  it  into  hash,  the 
deepest  mystery  of  all. 

To  begin  at  the  end,  the  author  tells  the  story  of  Icarus, 
saying:  "Make  unto  yourselves  wings  and  flv !  My 
wings  were  strong,  and  should  have  borne  me  further  :  I  fall 
and  die,  yet  I  have  seen  the  sun/*  This  sun  of  the  heroine's 
was  love,  yet  why  she  should  have  loved  the  man  she  did, 
is  a  myster\'  as  deep  as  cooking  or  hash. 

An  assertion  like  this  needs  proof,  so  we  will  give  some 
of  Emilia's  many  descriptions  of  her  Gabriel's  ways  and 
manners  and  personal  appearance,  and  let  the  reader  fall  in 
love  or  not,  as  he  or  she  sees  best :  "  His  nose  is  large, 
rather  thin,  and  not  straight ;  his  mouth  is  large,  but  finely 
shaped  ;  I  think  he  smiles  a  little  crookedly.  Any  way,  his 
eyes  are  beautiful.  They  are  set  far  apart  and  are  strangely 
expressive,  For  the  rest,  he  is  more  freckled  than  any  one 
I  ever  saw,  and  his  hair,  which  is  of  no  particular  color,  is 
rather  long  and  thrown  off  the  temples,  save  for  one  lock 
that  continually  falls  forward.''  Further,  she  says  he  was 
tall,  slender,  and  awkward.  This  description  is  written  to 
the  heroine's  friend,  Mrs.  Constance  Norris,  who  is  sepa- 
rated, not  divorced,  from  her  husband,  and  who,  not  loving 
her  mother,  gets,  because  of  these  facts,  all  Emilia's 
sympathy. 

Emilia  finds  out  that  this  Gabriel,  whom,  by  the  way.  she 
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meets  accidentally  in  a  wood,  has  a  father  and  maiden  aunt 
near  at  hand  in  a  cottage,  and  after  she  and  he  have  met 
several  times  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  she  determines 
that  it  will  be  the  correct  thing  for  her  to  go  and  call  on  the 
aunt.  In  the  garden  of  the  cottage  she  meets  a  man  whom 
she  takes  for  an  ill-dressed  gardener.  Notwithstanding 
this  surmise,  she  shakes  hands  with  him  cordially,  after  he 
has  scraped  the  earth  ofl'  his  fingers.  He  leads  her  into  the 
house,  and  she  discovers  him  to  be  GabrieFs  father.  The 
family  are  a  trio  of  worn-out  London  people,  who,  having 
enough  to  feed  themselves,  and  being  perfectly  certain  that 
they  have  but  one  life,  conclude  that  they  would  prefer  to 
spend  it  in  the  country.  The  description  of  the  disorderly 
house,  reduced  to  thts  condition  by  the  fact  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  household  insists  on  being  absolutely  free^  and  a^| 
Emilia's  reception,  is  good.  She  hears  a  scuffling  sound  a^^ 
**  of  someone  coming  down  stairs  head  foremost,"  and  the 
hero  appears.  The  aunt  in  turn  squeezes  the  heroine's 
hand  "  as  if  it  had  been  a  sponge.*^  They  all  retire  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the}^  try  to  have  tea,  but  as  the  tea  is  out, 
they  have  cocoa.  "Thej^  ate  voraciously,  and  we  talked 
meanwhile  in  the  silliest  fashion,  about  nothing  at  all 
laughing  until  the  tears  ran  down  our  cheeks."  "When  w« 
had  done,  Gabriel  stood  up,  chair  and  all,  and  came  besidi 
me.  'What  do  you  think  of  us,'  he  asked.  'Aren't 
rather  nice?' ''  Emilia  answers  with  effusion  that  they  are. 
and  complains  bitterly  of  her  own  orderly  house  and  re^^ 
spectable  family.  When  the  hour  for  her  departure  comei^^ 
Gabriel  is  to  see  her  home,  and  naturally,  we  think,  looks 
for  a  hat,  but  Emilia  knows  him  better  than  we  do.  "*  Be- 
loved aunt,'  he  cried,  *  there  used  to  be  a  hat  somewhere  I 
I  assured  him  that  he  need  not  discomfort  himself  for 
sake,  and  he  bounded  forth  bareheaded  with  a  yell  of 
uhation," 

Before  very  long  Emilia  finds  that  Gabriel  is  a  g: 
poet  and  that  she  is  in  love  with  him.     But  do  what  she  and 
the  aunt  will,  Gabriel  will  not  see  this  very  patent  fact. 
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last  she  decides  to  leave  Fletcher  Hall,  and  goes  to  the  cot- 
tage to  say  good-bye.  This  wakes  Gabriel  up,  she  stays, 
and  they  become  engaged.  After  this  the  proprieties  de- 
mand that  Gabriel  call  on  Emilia's  uncle,  so  Emilia  goes  to 
the  cottage  to  fetch  him  and  has  much  to  do  to  persuade 
him.  Finally  she  sends  him  off  to  dress,  and  waits  in  the 
kitchen  until  he  comes, 

**  There  he  stood  without  hat  or  gloves. 

**  *  I  am  ready,'  said  he. 

**  *  You  imp!'  I  cried;  'you've  been  playing  about! 
What  have  you  been  at  all  this  time?  Do  you  suppose  I 
can  present  such  a  scarecrow  tt>  my  relations?' 

**  '  Emilia,*  answered  the  poor  dear  very  soiemuly,  '  I 
have  washed  I  *  ' 

But  Emilia  thinks  this  insufticient ;  and  she,  and  the 
father,  and  the  aunt  turn  m  on  the  poor  wretch,  brushing 
and  polishing  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  ;  the  heroine  being 
obliged  to  *•  hold  him  down  with  botli  hands.''  When  all  is 
done,  and  we  are  feeling  how  tousled  Emilia  herself  must 
look  after  this  struggle,  she  longs  to  weep  over  her  handi- 
work. "  *  You  poor  dear!'  I  cried,  *Oh,  Jane,  doesn't  he 
look  horrible?'  "  The  wedding  day  is  fixed  for  the  spring, 
but  postponed  until  Gabriel  finishes  a  poem.  Mean* 
while,  Constance  arrives,  and  after  a  little  demur  proceeds 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  dear  Emilia's  Gabriel.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  Emilia  has  improved  him  somewhat.  Emilia  sees 
how  matters  are  going,  but  stands  to  her  guns,  and  in  spite 
of  a  written  agreement  that  she  and  Gabriel  will  not  hold 
each  other  bound,  even  after  marriage,  if  love  ceases,  she 
raarries  him  out  of  hand,  and  they  go  away.  At  the  end  of 
n  year,  and  of  an  illness,  during  which  she  has  time  to  think 
heller  of  it,  Emilia  brings  him  back,  determined  that  Con- 
stance must  be  divorced  from  her  husband  and  accept 
Gabriel.  For  pecuniary  reasons,  Constance's  mother  objects 
to  the  divorce,  and  Emilia  has  to  leave  that  small  item  out 
of  her  scheme.  But  nothing  daunted,  she  brings  them  to- 
gether, joins  their  hands,  then  rushing  out  into  the  darkness. 
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lies  down  on  the  grass.  After  awhile  she  hears  the  other 
two  fleeing  from  cich  other,  then  she  goes  to  her  home. 
About  midnight  she  bethinks  herself  that  Gabriel  might 
commit  suicide.  She  goes  in  search  of  him,  and  finds  him 
ill  the  cottage  just  in  the  act.  She  persuades  him  out  of  it, 
and  after  awhile  they  hunt  up  Constance.  A  note  is  found, 
then  she  is  found,  dead  ;  and  Gabriel  and  Emilia  separate 
nn  the  spot.  H 

As  they  were  all  "  full  blown  infidels,"  thinking  no  more 
of  suicide  than  ordinary  people  do  of  taking  a  pill,  we  do 
not  understand  why  they  did  not  have  a  suicide  bee,  and  d< 
the  thing  up  artistically. 

Of  strange  sentiments,  and  thoughts,  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression, the  book  is  full.  Emiha  is  obliged  to  have  family 
prayers.  "  I,  infidel,  read  the  prayers  that  are  to  strengthen 
the  household  through  the  day*  When,  at  a  given  point,  all 
the  maid-servants  rise,  w'hirl  round  in  their  calico  gowns, 
and  turn  their  demure  backs  to  me  as  they  kneel  in  a  row,  I 
do  not  know  w^hether  to  laugh  or  to  cr}\"  Of  love,  shafl 
says  :  **  We  are  such  fools,  we  women.  When  a  man  loves,^^ 
he  is  all  that  he  was,  plus  love  ;  when  we  love,  we  throw  our- 
selves headlong  into  the  flood,  and  are  nothing  that  we 
were."  And  again  :  "  You  have  never  really  loved  an 
man,  you ;  so  perhaps  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  afra 
of  your  own  eyes,  because  you  feel  that  every  time  they  rest 
on  that  thing  you  love,  your  poor  heart  runs  and  looks  o 
of  the  window." 

To  say  that  the  book  is  untrammelled,  is  to  express  ve 
inadequately  its  jelly-fish  constitution  as  to  creeds  and  con- 
ventions. There  is  nothing  stable  anywhere  in  it.  Nothing 
to  help  humanity  to  think  a  higher  thought,  or  to  breathe  a 
purer  breath,  or  to  have  one  longing  nobler  than  self- 
gratification.     Nothing  to  help  us  even  to  a  genuine  laugh. 

There  are  many  things  besides  cooking  that  are  mys- 
teries to  us,  and  one  is  Qpakers.  We  may  add  that,  since 
we  have  read  "Qjiaker  Idyls",  we  have  no  desire  to 
extend  our  knowledge  in  that  direction.     The  stories  are 
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well  told.  It  is  the  Quakers  that  are  slow,  unutterably  slow. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  preclude  their  being  unutterabl}^ 
good,  or  their  having  an  immense  amount  of  thrifty  common- 
sense  ;  but  poetr>',  fancy,  imagination,  are  all  aj*  absent  as 
the  bone  was  from  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 

The  **  Ante-BeHum  Letters  "  are  the  best  things  in  the 
book,  and  thougli  ihey  givtr  a  rather  blood-thirsty  picture 
oi  the  be-pistoled,  be-kntved,.  diabolical  slave-holder,  they 
also  give  an  unbiased  view  of  the  thank-God-I-am-not-as- 
other-men  abolitionist. 

We,  naturally,  are  not  as  sorry  as  "  thy  simple  Sally  " 
was  that  all  of  Boston  was  not  of  this  type,  some  being 
wicked  enough  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  **  covenant  with  hell/'  Some  people,  also,  were 
sufficiently  depraved  to  play  whist,  and  also  to  have  brandy 
in  their  mince  pies,  and  to  call  their  servants  "servants  and 
not  domestics/'  Indeed  •* simple  Sally"  does  not  feel  her- 
self in  Boston  until  she  goes  to  an  anti-slavery  fair,  where 
she  meets  all  the  abolitionist  leaders.  But  even  here  they 
have  some  worldlv  music,  and  Sally^s  pleasure  is  greatly  tem- 
pered by  her  not  being  able  to  get  a  piece  of  "  temperance 
mince  pie/*  which  we  are  free  to  think  must  have  been  very 
poor  pies.  Pies  seem  to  have  been  Sally's  secret  sin,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  sigh  over  her  carnal  mind.  We  are 
shocked,  too,  to  find  that  on  a  very  virtuous  page  Sally  was 
not  astonished  w^hen  in  the  crowd  some  one  seized  her  hand  ; 
but,  oh,  ^^^  Sally  I  **  was  very  happy  when  I  lifted  my  eyes 
and  saw  bending  over  me  the  familiar  fi^ce  of  Edward  H/' 
"  Picture  it,  think  of  it,  dissolute  man  !  "  Sally,  Sally  !  You 
Iiad  better  have  eaten  mince  pies  with  brandy  in  them  ;  you 
had  better  have  fallen  to  the  depth  of  playing  whist,  or 
even  poker  r  even  a  little  worldly  music,  or  a  teather  in  your 
Sunday  hat  would  have  been  better  than  surreptitious 
squeezing  of  hands  in  a  crowd. 

Still,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  that  **  simple  Sally  "  landed 
her  *' good  Edward  H./'  not  only  in  the  true  fold  of  temper- 
ance and  the  Republican  party,  but  also  in  the  labyrinth  of 
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matrimony,  we  must  close  our  eyes  to  this  fall  from  grace. 
And  after  all  "  simple  Sally  "  was  a  very  nice  girl.  As  we 
have  said,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Quakers  and  not  of  the 
author,  that  these  stories  are  not  more  thrilling.  She  has 
evidently  done  the  hest  possible  with  her  material,  and  as 
every  class  is  now  being  studied  and  written  about,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  Quakers  should  not  have  their  turn.  At 
all  events,  "  Quaker  Idyls "  is  a  wholesome  little  volume, 
and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were 
more  Qjiaker-like  sobriety  in  our  latter-day  writers. 

Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott. 


DR.    ELY    ON    SOCIAL    REFORM/ 

ine  words  that  Dr.  Ely  has  chosen  for  his  title  are  now 
firmly  fixed  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  public.  Whatever, 
moreover,  may  be  one's  attitude  with  regard  to  the  philosophy 
of  socialism,  one  very  naturally  wishes  to  learn  something 
of  its  ideals  and  conceptions.  In  spite,  however^  of  the 
growing  number  of  monographs  and  books  on  the  subject, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  social- 
ism, either  one  way  or  the  other.  Where  ignorance  does 
not  leave  one  in  darkness,  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  blinds. 
Not  infrequently,  too,  anarchy,  nihilism,  and  socialism  are 
so  confused  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  a 
Most  from  a  Saint  Simon,  or  a  Santo  from  a  Marx.  To  ex- 
plain this  general  lack  of  information  regarding  one  of  the 
weightiest  subjects  of  the  age,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  meagre  outlines  of  the  average  text-book  on  political 
economy.  Social  progress  does  not  appear  to  have  brought 
with  it  a  commensurate  degree  of  social  intelligence.  In  a 
word,  society  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  individuals 
composing  it,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  problems  whose  answers  must  be  sought  by  men 
utterly  at  sea.  What  is  the  result?  Read  our  newspapers 
imd  statutes.  But  there  is  the  promise  of  better  things  from 
that  school  of  thinkers,  who,  looking  upon  society  as  an 
organism  with  laws  of  its  own,  are  devoting  their  best 
efforts  to  the  tield  of  sociology.  And,  after  all,  satisfactory 
conclusions  regarding  our  present  economic  life  can  only  be 
reached  after  such  faithful  research  as  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. Even  to  attempt  improvements  along  any  other 
lines  would  be  to  fly  in  the  t"ace  of  experience. 


•  S^iali.TM  and  Socini  Re/arm,  bj  Ftichard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D:,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of    Political    Economy  and   Director  of   the   School  of    Economics, 
C'ollitica)  Science,  and  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  :   New  York, 
md  Boston:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co^  »8<M' 
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Now  the  merest  tyro  must  realize  that  societ}-,  as  at  pi 
ent  constituted,  is  slowly  undergoing  a  transformation. 
Whether  or  not  our  institutions  will  be  able  to  stand  the 
tests  to  which  they  are  being  subjected,  the  future  must 
answer.  We  can  but  hope  for  the  best*  Signs  are  not 
wanting,  however*  which  point  to  great  industrial  revo- 
lutions. Are  the  pulsations  due  to  the  fever  of  a  diseased 
body  or  are  they  the  faint  struggles  of  a  higher  civilization 
not  yet  ripe  for  birth?  None  can  tell.  The  new  work  of 
Dr,  Ely  on  *' Socialism  and  Social  Reform."  comes,  there- 
fore, most  opportunely,  for  never  before  has  his  theme  been 
more  often  on  the  lips  of  men. 

To  the  performance  of  his  task  the  author  brings  the  re- 
sults of  a  long  and  scholarly  preparation,  abundant  evidence 
of  which  is  revealed  on  every  page  of  his  book.  Nor  does 
Dr.  Ely  require  any  introduction.  His  numerous  pub- 
lications in  the  field  of  economy  and  finance,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  career  as  teacher,  first  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  latterly  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  have 
aheady  won  national  recognition.  That  institution,  more- 
over, is  singular!}^  fortunate  which  retains  the  services  of  a 
scholar  whose  enlarged  sympathies  in  the  cause  of  humanit}" 
have  always  been  tempered  by  the  conserving  christian  vir- 
tues. Nor  does  the  University  of  Wisconsin  appear  to  be 
unmindful  of  this  fact,  as  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  so 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  barely  to  require  mention. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  shortly  after  the  publication 
last  July  of  Superintendent  Wells'  preposterous  charges, 
the  committee  of  investigation  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  declared,  in  sub- 
stance, that  not  a  single  accusation  of  Mr.  Wells  could  be 
substantiated  by  facts.  The  committee  then  spoke  these 
ringing  words  in  support  of  scientific  freedom  :  "  We  can- 
not for  a  moment  believe  that  knowledge  has  reached  its 
final  goal,  or  that  the  present  condition  of  society  is  perfect. 
We  must,  therefore,  welcome  from  our  teachers  such  dis- 
cussions as  shall  suggest  the  means  and  prepare  the  way  bj 
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which  knowledj^e  may  be  extended,  present  evils  be  removed, 
and  others  prevented.  We  believe  that  we  would  be  un- 
worthy the  position  we  hold  if  we  did  not  believe  in  prog- 
ress in  all  departments  of  knowledge-  In  all  lines  of  aca- 
demic investigation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
investigator  shall  he  absolutely  free  to  follow  the  indications 
of  tinith,  wherever  they  may  lead." 

It  is  the  book  before  us  which  especially  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Mr.  Wells.  President  Adams,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  appears,  however,  to  have  read  the 
volume  with  different  eyes  iVom  those  of  the  Wisconsin 
Superintendent  i»f  Education.  In  a  recent  letter  to  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel^  he  declares  that  *Mt  is  impossible  to 
judge  from  any  sentence  to  be  found  whether  the  author 
favors  or  opposes  the  doctrines  he  expounds.  The  presen- 
tation is  purely  one  of  exposition/'  It  is  this  critical,  im- 
partial, colorless  spirit  which  renders  the  book  so  valuable. 
Scientific  in  its  treatment,  it  is  written  in  a  style  so  clear 
and  terse  that  even  a  layman  mav  read  it  understandingh. 
The  work  is  supplemented  bv  a  copious  bibliography,  while 
numerous  appendices  contain  excerpts  from  socialistic  plat- 
forms and  statistical  tables  illustrating  the  growth  of  the 
voting  strength  of  the  European  socialists.  The  list  of 
authorities,  possibly  the  best  in  the  language,  might  perhaps 
have  been  rendered  even  more  serviceable  had  it  contained 
references  to  magazine  articles.  This  defect,  however,  if  it 
really  be  a  defect,  is  partially  remedied  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  socialistic  and  anarchistic  journals.  Among  the 
authorities  on  general  socialism,  Centzen's  Geschkhte  dcr 
Socio len  Frage  is  not  mentioned,  nor  does  "  Caesar's  Col- 
umn/* Ignatius  Donnelly *s  fantastic  romance,  find  a  place 
in  the  catal(jgue  of  socialistic  tiction.  Tltese,  however,  are 
the  merest  minutiae  of  criticism,  aimed  as  they  are,  not  at 
the  body  of  the  work,  but  at  its  extremities. 

Following  economic  tradition.  Dr.  Ely  divides  his  book 
into  four  parts.  Part  I  is  entitled  :  •'*The  Nature  of  Social- 
ism/*    In  ten  brief  chapters  the  author,  after  distinguishing 
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between  the  various  uses  of  the  word  ''  socialism,"  gives 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  evolution  of  socialistic  ideas.  The 
evidences  of  an  alleged  irresistible  current  of  socialism 
are  then  adduced,  and  socialism  is  contrasted  with  other 
schemes  of  industrial  change.  Part  IT.  of  the  work  treats 
of  '*The  Strength  of  Socialism"  in  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of  wealth,  while  succeeding 
chapters  are  devoted  to  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
socialism  in  art,  and  in  individual  and  municipal  activity. 
Parts  IIL  and  IV.  are  styled,  respectively,  "The  Weakness 
of  Socialism "  and  "  The  Golden  Mean,  or  Practicable 
Social  Reform,''  and  in  his  concluding  chapters  Dr.  Ely 
touches  upon  some  of  tlie  most  vital  questions  of  the  hour. 
His  chapters  on  the  optimism  of  socialism  with  respect  to 
the  future,  and  its  pessimism  with  respect  to  the  present,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  mention. 

On  tJie  very  important  subject  of  the  menace  of  socialisni 
to  liberty,  our  author  makes  some  acute  remarks.  *•  We 
ma}^  say,'*  he  observes,  "  that  at  present  there  are  two 
spheres  of  occupation,  the  public  and  the  private,  and  that 
each  offers  an  escape  from  the  other.  He  who  feels  that 
he  is  restrained  or  oppressed  in  the  public  service  may 
seek  relief  in  private  employments,  or  he  may  endeavor  to 
establish  a  business  of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  oppressed  in  private  employment  find  a  refuge  and 
a  larger  freedom  in  the  public  service.  There  would,  un- 
der socialism,  be  only  one  considerable  sphere  of  employ- 
ment, and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  inability  to  escape 
from  the  public  sphere  would  compel  the  submission  to 
onerous  and  tyrannical  conditions,  imposed  by  the  admin- 
istrative heads  of  the  business  in  which  one  might  be  en- 
gaged." 

One  cannot  read  Dr.  Ely's  book  without  fully  recognizing 
the  failure  of  laisscz  faire  principles  in  many  branches  of 
industry.  The  day  of  the  small,  independent  proprietor, 
with  his  limited  number  of  men,  bound  to  their  employer 
by  the  friendliest  ties,  appears  to  be   vanishing  before  the 
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rise  of  huge  mills  whose  stuckholders  seldom,  if  ever,  see 
their  thousands  of  employees.  The  division  of  labor,  too, 
seems  destined  to  substitute  status  lor  contract,  while  at 
least  in  some  enterprises,  amalgamation  appears  as  inev- 
itable as  crystalization  does  in  chemistry.  Now  men  of 
the  Manchester  way  of  thiiikinix  insisted  tliat  tlie  free  play 
ut  individualism  would  brintr  fhe  hi|ijhest  j^ood  to  society. 
But  were  they  not  largely  influenced  b}'  that  spirit  of  mer- 
cantilism at  once  the  bane  and  glory  of  their  nation?  Adam 
Smith  and  his  earlier  disciples,  moreover,  lived  under  con- 
ditions radically  dissimilar  from  those  brought  about  by  the 
more  recent  inventions  of  science.  While,  therefore,  com- 
petition may  be  "the  life  of  trade,'*  (to  borrow  a  favorite 
expression)  the  principle  has  been  found  to  mean  just  the 
reverse  in  some  particular  industries.  No  class  in  modern 
society  appears  to  have  learned  this  lesson  more  thoroughly 
than  the  so-called  captains  of  industry.  Their  intelligent 
sagacity  has  accordingly  found  expression  in  those  colos- 
sal trusts  whose  deep  shadows  are  already  upon  us. 

In  the  business  of  transportation  especially,  which 
furnishes  the  arteries  of  our  present  industrial  body,  the 
tendency  toward  consolidation  everywhere  manifests  itself- 
It  took  the  English  Parliament  a  long  time  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  Stephenson's  railway  was  not  a  land  canal. 
Finally,  however,  after  years  of  futile  legislative  enactments 
and  enormous  expenditures  of  money,  consolidation  of  rail- 
way'' interests  was  regarded  as  inevitable.  Competition 
thus  went  down  in  its  ancient  stronghold.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  America  has  adhered  to  some  of  the  discarded 
traditions  of  the  mother  cf>untry  w*ith  a  pertinacity  tlial  is 
inexplicable. 

There  is  one  p(unl  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  in  social. 
listic  discussions.  As  Dr.  Ely  well  brings  out,  the  exertions 
of  the  si»cialists  are  more  in  the  direction  of  municipaliza- 
tion than  of  nationalization.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
ihere  are  several  branches  of  industry,  including  agricul- 
ture, which  find  no  place  in   socialistic  schemes.     In   this 
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connection  Dr.  Ely  mentions  four  principles  which  appear 
to  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  socialism : 

First,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  material  instruments  of 
production  which  should  be  owned  in  common,  and  not  all 
wealth. 

Secondly,  it  is  claimed  that  production  should  be 
managed  in  common. 

Thirdl3s  it  is  claimed  that  the  income  of  society  should 
be  distributed  by  the  common  authority. 

Fourthly,  it  is  claimed  that  private  property  should  be  in 
the  larger  proportion  of  income,  /.  ^.,  that  every  individual 
should  be  secured  an  annual  income  sufficient  to  suppl}' 
all  rational  wants. 

From  the  tables  showing  the  growth  of  the  social  dem- 
ocratic party  of  Germany  since  the  foundation  of  the  em- 
pire, it  appears  that  in  1871  that  party  polled  124,655  votes, 
which  elected  two  members  to  the  Reichstag.  In  1893,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  votes  had  increased  to 
1,876,738  and  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  to  forty-four. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that  this  book,  the 
methods  of  which  are  so  admirably  critical,  analytical,  and 
historical,  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  good  citi- 
zens. Its  effect  can  scarcely  be  other  than  wholesome, 
especially  when  it  is  read  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, that  of  a  conservative  patriotism. 

B.  J.  Ramage. 


SOME  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 

That  to  attempt  to  transhite  Horace  is  to  attempt  the  im- 
|Op8sib1e  is  a  statement  that  hns  long  since  pa^ssed   into  a 
Qtoverb,  of  which  no  one  makes  ^leater  use  than  the  Hora- 
tian  translator  himself*     Perhaps  we  owe  to  this  proverbial 
impossibility  the  fact  that  the  translator  of  Horace  is  always 
with  us.     A  living,  breathing  antinomy,  he  writes  a  modest 
preface,  then  muttering  to  himself  *'  nil  moriaiibus  ardui  esl,^^ 
he  tries  to  scale  veiy  heaven  in  his  folly »  to  rush  blindly 
**per  veiitum  nefasy      But  because    he    has    loved    much, 
therefore  shall  much  be  forgiven  him.     If  Horace  were  not 
Horace^  his  translators  would  be  more  successful,  but  surely 
they  would  be  fewer  in  number.     To  love  Horace  passion- 
ately and  not  try  to  translate   him   would  be  to  flout  that 
principle  of  altruism  in  which   Mr.  Kidd  discovers,  poeti- 
cally if  not  philosophically,  the  motive  force  of  civilization. 
"We  love  Horace,  therefore  we  must  endeavor  to  set  him 
forth  in  a  way  to  make  others  love  him,"  is  what  all  trans- 
lators say  to  themselves,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  when 
they  decide  to  publish  their  respective  renditions.     And  who 
shall  blame  them?     For  where  is   the  critic,  competent   to 
^ttdge    their   work,    who    has    not   himself   listened    to    the 
^ken's  song  if  but  for  a  moment  in  his  youth,  who  has  not 
^l  version  of  some  Horatian  ode  hid  away  in  his  portfolio, 

tmeraon^'  of  which  will  forever  prevent  him  from  flinging 
one  at  his  fellow  oflTendersP 
Now,  if  to  translate  Horace  be  impossible,  it  is  hardly 
impossible  to  explain  fully  the  causes  of  his  unbounded 
I  popularity.  Admirers  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus  tell  us 
^HV  plainly  that  he  is  not  a  great  poet,  but  somehow  we  do 
niot  resent  the  charge  ;  we  only  read  him,  if  possible,  more 
I  diligently  and  affectionately.  We  leave  our  critical  faculties 
in  abeyance  when  Dante'  introduces  him  to  us  along  with 
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Homer  and  Ovid  and  Liicau,  and  our  hearts  tell  us  that  he 
is,  in  the  truest  scast\  worthy  to  walk  with  the  greatest  of 
these  compuoioiis.  We  feel  sure  that  Virgil  must  have 
loved  him  as  a  man  ;  we  have  proof  that  Milton  loved 
him  as  a  poet.  We  deny  to  him  **  the  grand  manner,"  but 
we  attribute  iu  him  every  charm.  When  we  seek  to  ana- 
lyze this  charm,  we  hnd  that  where  we  can  point  out  ten  of 
its  elements,  8uch  as  wit,  humor,  vivacity,  sententioiisness, 
kindliness,  and  the  like,  there  are  ten  others,  equally  potent 
but  more  subtle,  that  escape  us.  altogether.  So  we  turn  the 
saying  of  BuflTon  into  "the  charm  is  the  man,"  and  content- 
edly exchange  analysis  for  enjoyment.  And  yet  we  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  no  author  is  more  worthy  of  the 
painstaking  stud}'  characteristic  of  modern  scholarship  than 
is  this  same  Epicurean  poet,  who  so  utterh*  defies  analy- 
sis and  would  be  the  first  to  smile  at  our  ponderous 
erudition.  We  feel  that  the  scholar  who  should  devote  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  studying  the  influence  of  Horace 
upon  subsequent  literatures,  and  to  collecting  the  tributes  that 
have  been  paid  to  his  genius  by  the  great  and  worthy  uf  all 
lands  and  ages,  would  deserve  our  heartfelt  benedictions,' 
We  conclude,  in  short,  that  that  most  exquisite  of  epithets, 
*'  the  well-beloved,"  so  inappropriately  bestowed  upon  the 
worthless  and  flippant  French  king,  belongs  tf)  Horace  and 
to  Horace  alone,  /tt?r  diviuo. 

But  this  praise  of  Horace  and  defense  of  his  trans- 
lators fails  to  explain  or  justify  the  publication  of  the  dozen 
versions  that  follow.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  all  things, 
and  the  time  may  be  near  when  some  critic  from  motives  of 
sheer  humanity  must  play  a  part  toward  translations  from 
Horace  somewhat  analogous  to  that  played  by  the  Caliph 
Omar  toward  the  Alexandrian  library.  If  the  line  has  to  be 
drawn  at  the  present  versions,  I  shall  bear  my  fate  in 
silence,  having  the  original  Horace  to  fall  back  upon.  I 
may  say,  however,  in  extenuation  ^^^  my  rashness,  that  for 


1  See  in  thi»  connection  the  eloquent  parajcrapb  in  Sir  Theodore  Msr^ 
tin's  Works  of  fforact\  voi.  i.,  p.  t8j. 
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exact)}*  half  my  life  Horace  has  been  my  chosen  cotnpan- 
ion  —  especially  the  Horace  of  the  Odes.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  evening  I  first  read  the  ^^ Excgi  monumcnium^"'  aud 
set  to  work  to  translate  it  into  school-boy  couplets,  which 
won  the  commendation  of  an  honored  teacher,  and  seem  to 
me  uow»  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  to  be  better  than  many 
versions  of  the  same  ode  from  tried  and  older  hands.  From 
that  evening  to  the  present  moment,  the  desire  to  see  Horace 
in  an  English  dress  of  my  own  stitching  has  never  left  me. 
It  probably  never  will,  and  1  should  regret  to  part  with  it  as 
much  as  I  should  to  part  with  the  well-worn  pocket  copy  of 
the  Latin  original  which  has  helped  me  to  while  away  many 
an  hour  on  a  deer  stand  and  on  a  belated  train.  If,  now,  an}- 
reader  demand  further  explanation  or  apology  tor  the  sheaf 
of  translations  I  am  venturing  to  make  public,  many  of 
which  have  accomplished  their  Horatian  minority  of  nine 
years,  I  am  powerless  to  give  it  except  in  the  quaint  words 
of  the  Reverend  John  Pom  fret,  which  are  as  true  to-day  as 
when  they  were  written,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  :  **  It 
will  be  to  little  purpose,  the  author  presumes,  to  offer  any 
reasons  why  the  following  Poems  appear  in  public ;  for  it  is 
ten  to  one  whether  he  gives  the  true,  and  if  he  does,  it  is 
much  greater  odds  whether  the  gentle  reader  is  so  courteous 
as  to  believe  him." 

In  lieu  of  further  explanation  I  shall  venture  upon  the 
scarcely  less  dangerous  task  of  saying  something  about 
the  methods  of  Horatian  translation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  amateur.  So  much  has  been  written  upon  this  subject 
and  so  much  remains  to  be  written,  that  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine where  to  begin  ;  but  I  fancy  that  the  Preface  of  the 
late  Professor  Conin^ton  to  his  well-known  translation  of 
the  Odes  will  furnish  a  proper  point  of  departure.  Few 
persons,  whether  translators  or  readers,  can  object  to  Con- 
ington's  first  premise  that  the  translator  ought  to  aim  at 
"  some  kind  of  metrical  conformity  to  his  original."  To  re- 
prodtice  an  original  Sapphic  or  Alcaic  in  blank  verse,  or 
in  the  couplet  of  Pope,  is  to  repel  at  once  the  reader  who 
*5 
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knows  his  Horace,  and  to  give  the  reader  who  is  ignorant 
of  Latin  a  totally  erroneous  conception  of  the  rhythmical 
method  of  the  poet.  To  render  a  compressed  Latin  verse 
by  a  diffuse  English  one  is,  as  Conington  points  out,  to  do 
injustice  to  the  sententiousness  for  which  Horace  is  justly 
celebrated.  To  translate  Horace,  except  on  occasions,  into 
iiny thing  but  quatrains,  is  also  to  handicap  one's  reader 
heavily  from  the  metrical  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  when  Professor  Conington  insisted  that  an 
English  measure  once  adopted  for  the  Alcaic  must  be  used 
for  every  ode  in  which  Horace  employed  the  latter  stanza,  he 
went  far  toward  handicapping  the  translator,  who,  after  all, 
has  his  rights.  That  such  uniformity  ought  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  will  be  aimed  at,  is  doubtless  tme ;  but  there  is  one 
element  of  the  problem  with  which  Prufessor  Conington 
did  not  sufficiently  reckon.  This  is  rh^'me,  which  he  as- 
sumes to  be  necessary  at  present  to  a  successful  rendition  of 
an  Horatian  ode,  A  uniform  rhymeless  stanza  can  prob- 
ably be  applied  to  all  odes  in  a  particular  measure  without 
any  special  loss  resulting.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case 
with  a  rhyming  stanza,  if  the  translator  aim,  as  he  should 
do,  at  a  fairly,  though  not  meticulously,  literal  rendering  of 
his  originaL  There  will  necessarily  be  coincidences  of 
sound  in  a  literal  prose  version  of  a  Latin  stanza  that  w^ll 
suggest  a  particular  arrangement  of  rhymes  for  a  poetical 
version.  To  adopt  a  uniform  English  stanza  is  to  do  away 
with  this  natural  advantage,  which  presents  itself  to  the 
translator  oftener  than  might  be  supposed, 

A  concrete  example  will  suffice  to  make  my  meaning 
clear.  The  second  ode  of  the  First  Book,  the  well-known 
"^Sic  t€  diva  potens  Cypn\''  is  in  what  is  called  the  Second 
Asclepiad  metre  ;  so  is  the  delightful  ^''Donec  gratus  cram 
fi/fi^'  (iii.,  9),  of  which  I  ventiire  to  give  a  version.  We  will 
assume  that  the  translator  has  chosen  for  the  **  .S/r  ^c  dii^a^** 
a  quatrain  with  alternating  rhymes.  Following  Professor 
Conington*s  rule  of  uniformity,  he  must  employ  the  same 
stanza   for  the  *^Doncc  grains  eram^''   which,  by  the  way. 
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Conington  did  not  do  for  reasons  he  exphuned  at  length. 
Now  the  sixth  stanza  of  the  latter  ode  runs  as  follows  : 

"Ctuid  *i  prisca  redit  Venn? 

Didyctosque  jugo  cog^it  acneo, 
Si  flava  excutitur  Chloe, 

Rejcctaequc  patet  januR  Lj'dlae." 

This  may  be  translated  : 

"What  if  tt>e  former  love  return  and  join  with  brajten  yoke  the  parted 
ones,  if  yellow-haired  Chloe  be  shaken  off,  and  the  door  stand  open  for  re- 
jected Lydia?" 

If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  it  was  this  stanza, 
and  especially  one  word  in  its  last  verse,  that  determined 
the  arrangement  of  rhymes  in  the  version  I  attempted  years 
ago,  "  Consiile  Planco."  This  verse  seemed  to  run  inevi- 
tably into 

"  And  open  stand  for   Lydia   the  door.'' 

It  needed  but  a  moment  to  detect  in  the  iirst  verse  of  the 
stanza  a  sufficient  rhyme.  The  syllable  re  of  rcdncit  fur- 
nished more^  not  perhaps  the  most  apt  of  rhymes  with  door^ 
but  still  sufficient,  as  things  go  with  translators,  and  with  a 
pardonable  tautolog\^  I  wu-ote — 

"  What  if  the  former  love  once  more 
Return—  *' 

Two  Other  rhymes  were  found  with  little  difficulty  in  the  di 
o{  diducios  and  in  excuiiiur^  which  suggested  zvidc  2.1x6.  cast 
aside^  and  the  w^hole  stanza  appeared,  omitting  strictly 
metrical  considerations,  as  follows : 

"  What  if  the  former  love  once  more 

Return  and  roke  the  lovers  parted  wide, 
If  Chloe.  jellow-haired,  be  cast  aside, 
And  open  stand  for  Lydia  the  door?  " 

This  Stanza  certainly  had  the  merit  ^A  literalness — ^it  omitted 
only  the  two  rather  unessential  epithets  aicnco  and  rcjcctae 
—  and  I  thought  it  had  some  merits  of  rhythm  and  diction. 
So  I  took  it  as  a  model,  and^  with  little  difficult3%  translated 
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the  remainder  of  the  ode^ — with  what  success  I  must  leave 
others  to  determine. 

This  example,  with  many  more,  has  confirmed  me  in  my 
belief  not  only  that  uniformity  of  measure  is  not  to  be 
strictly  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  rhyming  stanzas,  but 
also  that  translators  should  search  more  thoroughly  than 
they  seem  to  do,  for  what  I  may  call  the  rhyme  suggestions 
that  are  implicit  in  so  many  Horatian  stanzas.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  any  translator  who,  having  adopted  a  quatrain 
with  alternating  rhymes  for  the  ""^Sec  tc  diva^^  should  per- 
sist in  rejecting  a  quatrain  with  interna!  rhymes  for  the 
"•^ Donee  grains  eramr  simply  because  he  was  bent  on  pre- 
serving uniformity,  would  be  hampering  himself  and  doing 
an  injustice  to  his  original. 

Upon  other  points  it  is  easier  to  agree  with  Professor 
Conington.  For  a  majority  of  the  odes,  the  iambic  move- 
ment, which  is  natural  to  English,  is  preferable.  This  Milton 
seems  to  have  seen,  his  disuse  of  rhyme  in  his  celebrated 
version  of  the  "Jgf*i>  mulia  gracilis^^  having  given  him  an 
r>pportunily  for  experiment  in  logacedic  verse,  of  Avhich  he 
did  not  avail  himself.  Here,  too,  however,  I  must  plead 
for  a  careful  study  of  each  ode  by  the  translator,  for  I 
think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  almost  dis- 
astrous to  attempt  an  iambic  rendering.  Such  a  case  is 
presented,  perhaps,  by  the  ^^Diffugere  nives''  ( iv.,  7),  The 
iambic  renderings  of  Professor  Conington  and  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  seem  to  me  to  strav  far  from  the  orijxiual  move- 
ment — ^as  far  as  the   former's: 

***No  'scaping  death*  proclaims  the  year," 


does  from  the  diction  of  Horace  or  of  any  other  poet.  This  is 
the  single  case  in  which  I  have  allowed  myself  to  transfer, 
as  far  as  I  could,  the  Latin  movement  to  mj'  English  ren- 
dering. English  dactyls  are  dangerous  things,  especially  in 
translations,  w^iere  the  padding  or  "packing"  which  is 
natural  to  them,  is  increased  by  the  padding  natural  to  a 
translation  from  a  synthetic  into  an  analytic  language.    Bui 
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the  dactylic  movement  of  the  First  Archilochian,  in  which 
the  ^^Dtffitgcrc  ntves'^  is  written,  is  hardly  to  be  transferred 
into  English  iambics  at  all.  It  presents  more  difficulty  than 
the  transferrence  of  the  movement  of  hexameters  proper 
into  our  blank  verse. 

Where  tht?  translator,  however,  makes  up  his  mind  to  at- 
tempt a  close  approximation  to  the  classical  metre,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  he  should  eschew  the  use  of  rhyme  as  too 
foreign  to  his  originaL  But,  since  the  use  of  rhyme  seems,  as 
Conington  holds,  to  be  essential  at  present,  if  the  English 
version  is  to  be  acceptable  as  poetry,  this  close  approxi- 
mation can  be  desirable  in  a  few  special  cases  only.  It  will 
not  do  to  dogmatize  on  such  matters,  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  no  poet  has  3*et  accustomed  the  English  ear  to  the 
use  of  rhymeless  verse  in  lyrical  poetry.  What  some  future 
master  may  accomplish  is  another  matter.  Here  and 
there  a  successful  example  of  a  rhymeless  lyric  like  Collins' 
famous  "  Ode  to  Evening,"  and  Tennyson's  Alcaics  on  Mil- 
ton, shows  us  that  rhymeless  stanzas  may  be  used  in  a  lyric 
with  great  eflect ;  but  so  far  the  translators  of  Horace  that 
have  eschewed  rhyme  have  failed  as  a  rule,  like  the  late 
Lord  Lytton,  to  give  us  versions  that  charm.  Yet  charm 
b  what  they  should  chiefl}'^  endeavor  to  convey. 

I  am  still  more  positive  that  Professor  Conington  is 
right  when  he  insists  that  the  English  should  be  confined 
**  within  the  same  number  of  lines  as  the  Latin."  He  is 
surely  right  when  he  taxes  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  so  fre- 
quently violates  this  rule,  with  an  exuberance  that  is  totally 
at  variance  with  the  severity  of  the  chissics.  This  exuberance 
is  almost  sure  to  result  if  the  translator  abandon  the  strict 
number  of  the  lines  into  which  Horace  has  compressed 
his  thought.  It  results,  too,  from  a  division  into  stanzas  of 
over  four  verses.  There  is  no  rule  of  translation  that  will 
so  effectively  insure  a  successful  retention  of  the  diction  of 
the  original  as  this  of  the  line  for  line  rendering.  And  that 
tliis  diction  and  the  thought  of  the  poet  should  be  more  closely 
followed  than   \&    usually   the  ca^e,  admits  of  no  manner 
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o(  doubt.  I  have  already  maintained  that  a  close  scnitiny 
of  the  original  will  often  suggest  an  almost  literal  rendering 
of  the  thought  and  diction.  This  literal  rendering  is  nat- 
urally more  desired  by  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
Horace  than  by  the  reader  who  is  not,  but  it  w^ill  be  both 
pleasing  and  serviceable  to  the  latter,  it  not  too  slavish!}'  ob- 
tained. Metrical  considerations  and  general  smoothness 
ought  to  weigh  with  every  translator,  but  they  ought  not  to 
outweigh  accurate  rendering  of  diction  and  thought.  In 
this  connection  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Conington  does 
not  go  too  far  when  he  recommends  the  Horatian  translator 
to  hold  by  the  diction  of  our  own  Augustan  period.  That 
the  age  of  Pope  corresponds  in  many  respects  to  that  of 
Horace  is,  of  course,  true  enough,  and  the  stiident  of  eigh- 
teenth century  English  poetrj'  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Roman  bard  so  fashionable  at  the  time.  But 
Horace's  diction  does  not  strike  us  as  stilted,  while  Pope's 
does  ;  and  for  a  modern  translator  to  indulge  in  stilted  diction 
IS  fatal  not  only  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  but  also  to 
its  popularity  and  hence  to  its  present  effectiveness.  There 
is  a  good  deal,  too,  about  our  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turj^  that  is  little  short  of  commonplace ;  but  commonplace 
the  translator  of  Horace  can  least  afTord  to  be.  Horace  may 
approach  dangerously  near  the  commonplace,  yet  he  alwa3's 
misses  it  by  a  dexterous  and  graceful  turn.  The  translator^ 
running  after,  will  miss  this  turn  often  enough  as  it  is ;  be 
cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  steep  himself  in  a  literature  that 
has  a  tendency  to  the  commonplace. 

To  mention  the  eighteenth  century  and  Horace  is  to 
bring  up  the  thought  of  Horatian  paraphrases.  A  success- 
ful paraphrase  is  oftentimes  better  as  poetry  than  a  good 
poetical  translation,  and  not  infrequently  gives  a  better  idea 
of  Horace's  spirit.  It  is  almost  needless  to  praise  the  work 
in  this  kind  of  Mr,  Austin  Dobson  and  Mr.  Eugene  Field. 
But  a  paraphrase,  however  good,  can  never  be  entirely  satis- 
fying either  to  the  reader  that  knows  Horace  or  to  the  reader 
that  desires  to  know   him.     Nor   can   a  prose  version  be 
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thoroughly  satisfactory*  What  is  wanted  is  not  merely  the 
drit't  of  the  poet's  thought,  but  wliat  he  acUially  sung.  The 
paraplirase  may  sing,  and  the  pruse  version  may  give  us  the 
thought  in  nearly  equivalent  words,  but  neither  answers  our 
desires  as  well  as  a  good  poetical  translation.  Yet  there  is 
surely  room  for  these  three  metliods  of  rendering. 

But  one  could  write  forever  upon  the  topic  of  poetical 
translation  in  general,  and  of  Horatfan  translation  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  a  subject  about  which  people  will  differ  to  the 
end  of  time  —  a  subject  the  principles  of  which  will  never 
be  exemplitied  in  practice.  Still  it  is  fascinating  and  its 
discussion,  even  in  brief  compass,  is  seldom  without  some 
value.  It  is  not  so  fascinating,  however,  as  the  making  of 
the  translations  themselves ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  one  minds  as  much  having  his  opinions  on  such  a 
subject  roughly  handled  as  having  a  similar  treatment 
applied  to  those  more  concrete  children  of  his  brain  —  his 
literary,  and  especially,  his  poetical  experiments.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  indulged  in  a  prefatory 
essay  in  which  I  have  mixed  up  praise  of  Horace  with  my 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  poetical  translation,  I  was  anxious 
to  keep  the  critics  away  from  their  proper  prey  as  long  as 
possible.  Hut  the  anxiety,  though  natural,  is  idle,  and  the 
versions  may  as  well  be  brought  to  light  without  further 
parley.*  One  explanatory  statement  may,  however,  be  made, 
and  that  is,  that  I  have  not  consciously  been  influenced  by 
any  previously  read  version,  nor  have  I  deliberately  altered 
a  line  in  order  Itj  get  the  advantage  of  another  translator  s 
success.  The  renderings,  such  as  they  are,  represent  much 
painstaking  labor  and  still  greater  love  for  a  poet  to  whom 
I  am  tempted  to  apply  the  noble  verses  of  Dante  to  Virgil  : — 

'  O  de^li  altri  poetl  onore  e  lume, 

VagUftini  il  lungro  studio  e  il  £;:randc  amore, 
Che  m'  ban  fatto  ccrcar  lo  tuo  volume." ' 

^  For  fpcciftl  reasons  the  translation*  were  set  up  and  worked  off  before 
!he  pro^c  portion  of  thi^  article,  nnd  I  regret  to  observe  that,  in  the  con- 
^un-inf;  process,  an  extru  w  has  several  times  intruded  itself  into  Frufessor 
Conington'?«  nsime, 
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LIB.  I.,  CARM.  V. 

TO     PYRRHA.' 

What  graceful,  perfumed  youth  on  many  a  rose, 
'Neath  pleasant  grotto,  doth  with  thee  repose, 

Pyrrha?     For  whom  thy  tawny  hair 

Dost  bind  —  so  simply  fair 

In  thy  adornment?     Ah  !  how  oft  shall  he 
Weep  his  changed  gods  and  faith,  and  at  the  sea 

Wonder — which,  all  unused,  he  finds 

Ruffled  with  angry  winds  — 

Who,  fond,  enjoys  the  golden  prize  of  thee. 
And  hopes  thee  ever  loving,  ever  free 

To  have  —  of  breeze  deceitful  aye 

Unweeting.     Wretched  they 

For  whom  thou  shin'st  untried  !     Yon  tablet  set 
On  sacred  wall  proclaims  that  garments  wet 

I  have  suspended  there  to  please 

The  god  that  rules  the  seas. 

LIB.  I.,  CARM.  VIII. 

TO    LYDIA. 

By  all  the  gods,  O  Lydia,  say 
Why  thou  dost  haste  by  loving  to  impair 

Thy  Sybaris  !     Why  does  he  stray 
The  open  green,  who  dust  and  sun  can  bear? 

>  Sir  Theodore  Martin  (I.,  cvii)  regards  Milton's  translation  of  this  ode 
as  "  overrated  "  and  evidently  prefers  the  version  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Harris 
which,  though  pretty,  is  far  too  diffuse.  I  still  retain  my  admiration  for 
Milton's  rendering  although  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  his  often  quoted 
phrase,  "  Plain  in  thy  neatness."  Mr.  Harris,  by  the  way,  takes  /idem  as- 
though  it  referred  to  Pyrrha's  faithlessness  instead  of  to  the  "graceful 
youth's"  betrayed  confidence  —  a  view  which  Martin  seems  U>  share,  but 
which  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
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Why,  ripe  for  arms,  should  he  refrain 
To  gallop  with  his  peers,  or  why  to  guide 

His  Gallic  steeds  with  bit  and  rein  ? 
Why  fears  he  Tiber's  tawny  waves  to  ride? 

The  olive  wherefore  does  he  shun 
More  cautiously  than  viper's  blood,  I  ween  ? 

And  why  are  not  his  limbs  who  won 
The  prize  at  throwing  disk  and  dart,  now  seen 

Livid  with  arms !     Why  does  he  hide 
Like  Thetis'  son,  ere  Troy-town  felt  the  brands, 

Lest,  thro'  his  manly  garb  descried. 
He  should  be  dragged  to  death  'mid  Lycian  bands? 


LIB,  L,  CARM.  XL 

TO   LKUCONOE.^ 

Thou  must  not  ask,  Leuconoe,  for  it  is  wrong  to  know, 
What  end  the  gods  have  given  me  or  thee,  nor  must  thou  go 
To  Babylonian  numbers.'     How  much  better  to  endure 
Whatever  shall  be,  whether  Jove  more  winters  doth  assure. 
Or  this  the  last  makes  that  doth  now  with  pumice  rocks 

oppose 
The  Tyrrhene  sea.      Be  wise  and  strain   thy   wines  and 

quickly  close 
Thy  long-drawn  hope,     Lo  !  while  we  speak,  flies  grudging 

Time  away  ; 
Then  pluck  to-day,  to-morrow  trust  as  little  as  one  may  \ 

•  Martin's  rendering  of  this  ode  is  intolerably  diffuse,  although  in  some 
refpects  a  pretty  paraphrase.  Far  better  Is  ConniTigton'.s  version  in  the 
measure  of  "  Locksley  Hall,"  which,  however,  bears  that  close  resemblance 
lo  T«?nny»on's  style  which  Connington  faults  in  others. 

'Thttt  i*,  Do  not  consult  the  astrologers. 
16 
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LIB.  I.,  CARM.  XXI. 

ON   DIANA  AND   APOLLO. 

Ye  tender  maids,  Diana's  praises  ring. 

Ye  youths,  likewise,  of  unshorn  Cynthius  sing. 

And  of  Latona,  the  true  love 

Of  Jupiter  above. 

Ye  girls,  praise  her  that  joys  in  streams  and  locks 
Of  g^roves,  or  what  from  Algidus'  cold  rocks. 
Or  Ery  man  thus'  woods  is  seen. 
Or  those  of  Cragus  green. 

Ye  boys,  to  equal  glorj'  Tempe  raise. 
And  Delos,  birthplace  of  Apollo,  praise  ; 
His  shoulder,  too,  by  quiver  known 
And  lyre  fraternal  thrown 

About.     He  famine  dire  and  tearful  war 
And  plagues  from  Caesar,  chief,  and  people  far. 
To  Britons  and  to  Medes  will  bear. 
Affected  by  your  prayer. 


LIB.  I.,  CARM.  XXII. 

TO    FUSCUS. 

He  that  is  sound  in  life  and  pure  in  deed. 
Of  Moorish  javelins  hath  little  need. 
Of  quiver  freighted  with  the  venomed  reed. 
Nor,  Fuscus,  of  the  bow. 

Whether  his  way  thro'  heated  Syrtes  lie. 
Or  thro'  the  dark  inhospitality 
Of  Caucasus,  or  else  the  lands  whereby 
Hydaspes'  waves  do  flow. 
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For  me  a  wolf  met  once  in  Sabine  grove, 
When,  singing  of  the  Lalage  I  love, 
My  cares  thrown  oiT,  I  from  my  bounds  did  rove, 
And  me,  defenceless,  fled. 

Of  warlike  Daunia  not  the  forests  grand 
Of  spreading  oaks  —  nor  ever  yet  the  strand 
Of  that  parched  nurse  of  lions/  Joba's  land, 
Hath  such  a  portent  bred. 

Place  me  'mid  sluggish  fields  where  not  a  tree 
May  by  the  torrid  breezes  freshened  be, 
Or  wheresoever  rules  the  inclemency 
Of  mists  and  frowning  Jove  — 

Place  me  beneath  the  all-too-neighboring  heat 
Of  SoFs  bright  car,  in  lands  for  homes  unmeet ; 
My  Lalage  that  smiles  and  prattles  sweet, 
I  none  the  less  shall  love. 


LIB.  L,  CARM.  XXIII. 

TO    CHLOE.*      ' 

Thou  shun'st  me,  Chloe,  like  a  hind  that  presses 
Her  steps  to  track  *mid  mountain  wildernesses 
Her  timid  dam,  nor  is  without  vain  dread 
Of  forests  and  the  breezes  overhead. 

For  whether  Springes  approach  hath  sent  a  shiver 
Thorough  the  mobile  leaves,  or  all  a-quiver 
The  bramble  hath  been  set  by  lizards  green, 
She  in  her  every  limb  to  quake  is  seen. 

'  So  Martin,  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  translations— best,  chiefly  because 
he  confines  himself  to  a  line  for  line  rendering. 

•  It  i*  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobion's  delight- 
ful piiraphrase  of  Ibis  ode  as  well  as  of  that  on  the  Bandusian  Fountain  — 
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But  not  like  tigress  rough  do  I  pursue  thee. 
Nor  fierce  Gaetulian  lion,  to  undo  thee ; 
Cease,  then,  upon  thy  mother  still  to  wait. 
Already  worthy  to  receive  a  mate. 


LIB.  L,  CARM.  XXIV. 

TO   VIRGIL. 

To  longing  for  so  dear  a  head  what  choice 

Of  limit  or  what  shame  ?     Songs  sad  and  grave 

Teach,  then,  Melpomene,  whose  liquid  voice 
The  Father  with  the  cither  gave. 

Lo  !  now  doth  a  perpetual  slumber  bind 

Quinctilius.     Ah !  when  of  such  a  youth 

Shall  Faith  unbroken,  Sister  of  Justice,  find 
The  like,  or  Shame,  or  naked  Truth  ? 

He  perisheth,  wept  by  good  men  and  true, 

By  none  more  wept,  O  Virgil,  than  by  thee, 

Who,  pious,  for  Qpinctilius  dost  sue 
The  gods  ;  but  ah  I  it  may  not  be. 

Not,  tho'  than  Thracian  Orpheus  more  bland. 

Thou  struck'st  the  string  that  by  the  trees  was  heard. 

Would  blood  again  in  the  vain  image  stand, 
Which  Mercury,  not  oft  deterred 

By  prayers  from  working  out  the  will  of  fate, 

With  horrid  wand  hath  joined  to  his  black  crew :  — 

'Tis  hard  * — but  patience  doth  relax  the  weight 
Of  what  'twere  lawless  to  undo. 

paraphrases  which  suggest  the  services  that  our  writers  of  society  verse  can 
perform  in  rendering  Horace  accessible  to  English  readers. 

'  Martin's  rendition,  "  'Tis  hard,  great  heavens,  how  hard,"  is  a  striking 
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LIB.  I.,  CARM.  XXX. 

TO    VENUS. 

O  Venus,  Cnidian,  Paphian  Queen, 
Spurn  thy  loved  Cyprus  —  Glycera  calls 
Thee  with  much  incense — 'mid  her  halls 
Soon  be  thou  seen. 

And  let  thy  fervid  Boy  with  thee, 
Graces  unzoned,  and  Nymphs  repair, 
And  Youth,  without  thee  far  from  fair, 
And  Mercury. 


LIB.  I.,  CARM.  XXXVIII. 

TO    HIS    BOY. 

I  hate  your  Persian  finery,  boy. 
Your  linden-woven  crowns  annoy. 
Cease  searching  for  the  spot  where  blows 
The  lingering  rose. 

To  simple  myrtle  nothing  add  ; 
The  myrtle  misbecomes,  my  lad. 
Nor  thee  nor  me,  who  drink  my  wine 
'Neath  this  thick  vine. 


LIB.  III.,  CARM.  IX. 

TO    LYDIA.* 

Whilst  I  was  pleasing  unto  thee. 

And  round  thy  snowy  neck  no  luckier  youth 
His  arms  was  throwing  —  I,  in  sooth, 

Happier  than  Persia's  King  was  wont  to  be. 

warning  to  the  translator  who,  to  fill  his  lines,  suffers  himself  to  forget  that 
the  diction  of  Horace  is  always  that  of  a  poet. 

*  This  ode  was  a  favorite  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
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Whilst  for  no  other  thou  did'st  bum 

Fiercer,  and  Chloe  after  Lydia  came. 
Then  was  I,  Lydia,  of  a  fame 

Greater  than  Roman  Ilia's  in  my  turn. 

To  me  doth  Thracian  Chloe  give 

Laws  now,  in  cither  skilled  and  harmony. 
For  whom  I  shall  not  fear  to  die, 

If  only  fate  allow  her  soul  to  live. 

Of  Thurian  Omytus  the  son, 

Calais,  now  doth  with  the  torch  we  share. 
Bum  me  —  for  whom  I  twice  could  bear 

To  die,  if  fate  would  let  the  boy  live  on. 

What  if  the  former  love  once  more 

Return  and  yoke  the  lovers  parted  wide. 
If  Chloe,  yellow-haired,  be  cast  aside, 

And  open  stand  for  Lydia  the  door? 

Tho'  never  star  so  fair  as  he, 

Thou  lighter  much  than  cork  and  far  less  mild 

Than  Adriatic  billows  wild, 
Fd  like  to  live,  Fd  like  to  die  with  thee. 


LIB.  III.,  CARM.  Xin. 

TO  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  BANDUSIA. 

O  fount  of  Bandusia,  than  crystal  more  clear. 
Worthy  of  honey-sweet,  flower-crowned  wine. 
To-morrow  thou'lt  be  given  a  young  kid  of  mine, 

Whose  forehead  with  first  horns  near, 

quoted  by  Martin  (II.,  51)  whose  Ulustrations  are  delightful  and  often  more 
valuable  than  his  translations.  The  relations  of  English  Prime  Ministers 
to  Horace  would  be  a  theme  for  a  timely  essay,  especially  since  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's version  of  the  Odes  is  about  to  issue  from  the  press. 
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Budding,  doth  seem  to  predestine  the  shock 
Of  battles  as  well  as  sweet  Venus*  —  in  vain, 
For  With  his  red  blood  thy  cold  streiims  he  will  stain. 

This  scion  of  gamesome  flock. 

The  dog-star's  fell  season  that  burns  doth  not  know 
How  to  touch  thee,   for  thou  thy  cold  gifts  dost  not  spare 
To  offer  to  oxen  weighed  down  by  the  share, 

And  cattle  that  wandering  go. 

Among  noble  fountains  thou  also  shalt  shine* 
I  singing  the  ilex  that  rooted  doth  grow 
From  the  cavernous  rocks  whence  downward  flow 

^^■1  LIB.  IV.,  CARM.  XIIL 

^^^^^  TO   TORQUATUS. 

H  Pled  are  the  snows  and  already  return  to  the  meadows  the 

H  grasses, 

I   Also  the  tresses  to  trees  ; 

Carth  doth  her  changes  renew  and  the  fast  waning  rivers 
H  and  streamlets 

Follow  their  limiting  banks  ; 

•  Dareth   already,    the    Grace,    with   the    Nymphs   and    her 
comely  twin  sisters. 
Naked  the  chorus  to  lead. 
Lest  thou  should'st  hope  the  immortal,  the  swift  year  warns 

and  the  hour  that 
Snatches  the  nourishing  day. 

Cold  is  made  mild  by  the  zephyrs  and  summer  displaces  the 
spring-time, 

•These  lines  »er>'e  to  emphasize  what  I  have  said  above  with  reference 
to  the  **  packing'*  to  which  the  use  of  English  anaptests  and  dactjts 
almost  invariably  leads. 
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Destined  to  perish  when  once 

Autumn,  the  fertile  and  fruitful,  has  cast  down  its  treas- 
ures,—  and  shortly 

Winter  inert  cometh  back. 

Swift  moons,  nevertheless,  can  repair  their  celestial  losses  ; 

We,  whensoever  we  go 

Whither  ^neas,  the  pious,  and  Tullus  and  Ancus  descended. 

Are  but  as  dust  and  a  shade. 

Who  knows  whether  the  gods,  the  eternal,  will  add  a  to- 
morrow 

Unto  the  sum  of  to-day  ? 

All  thou  hast  given  thy  spirit,  as  tho'  to  a  friend,  shall 
avail  thee, 

Fleeing  thy  heir's  eager  hands.' 

When  thou  art  perished  and  Minos  concerning  thee  once 
hath  decided, 

Casting  his  judgments  august. 

Not  to  thy  race,  O  Torquatus,  nor  eloquence  look  to  restore 
thee, 

Nor  to  thy  piety  great ; 

Even  Diana  herself  is  weak  to  release  from  infernal 

Darkness  Hippolytus  chaste. 

Neither  is  Theseus  strong  to  relax  for  his  dear  Pirithous, 

Lethe's  imprisoning  chains. 

W.  P.  Trent. 

'  Connington's 

"  You  rescue  from  your  heir  whate'er  you  give 
The  self  you  love." 

though  far  from  literal  or  poetic  has  the  advantage  of  lucidity  over  my  owd 
version  and  that  of  Martin,  whose  **  friendly  soul  "  might  mean  any  third 
person,  hardly  in  the  poet's  mind. 
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J".  ■\^.  BI^-A.I3D 

—  MsinufucturiT  atid  LJt'nler  in  — 

ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMEINTS&SUPPLIES 

Batteries  of  All  Kinds.  Electric  Bells,  Annunciators,  Bniglar  Alarm. 

316  Nnrlh  Market  Street,   Nashvillt-,  Ttjinessec. 

"    COLLIN  H.  FREEIVIAN, 

Sucresaor  to  Freeman  &  C'o., 

WALL   PAPERS 

Window  Shades,  Mirrors,  Pictures  and  Frames. 
32Q  Union  StretH.  NASHVILLK,  TENN. 


The  Nashville  Brewery's 

BOTTLED  BEERS 

EXTKA  PALE  BOHEMIAN  (in  whit«  bottles), 

PTLSENER  EXPORT  (in  amber  bottlea), 

»re  speciatly  recommended  for  Immilj  une. 


gJt^l*T\ces  and  freight  rittes  quoted  on  application.     Address  all  com- 
munications to 

THE  WILLIAM  GBR8T  BUEWING  CO., 

Nashville*  Tennessee. 

A.  J.  WARREN. 


Munufrunurfr,  Wholranleand  Rataii  Dealer  in 


FURNITURE 


A^ISTID 


MATTRESSES 

•il5  North  Cblle^e  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Plain,  Medium,  Fine,  unU  K»tr»  Fine  Pjrior,  Chamber,  liiniiig  KK*4^m. 
Library,  Hall,  and  Office  Furniture.  Spiral  Woven-Wirc  and  All  Wire 
Bed  Springs.  Canvas*  and  Woven- Wire  Cots,  and  all  goods  pertaining  to 
the  furniture  trade.     All  nrderft  will  have  prompt  ittention 


Texais  aod  tbe 

Southwest 


RKACHlcn    UIRKCT     VIA 


ll 


DOUBLE    MAJLY    SERVtCR,    CONSlSTlJSU    OF 

PULLMAN   BUFFKT  .SLEEPING  CAK8. 

R?:CLINING  CHAIR  OARS,  SEATS  FREE. 

R.  T.  a.  MATTtieWS.  9.  T.  A,.  i«4  W,   Main  St..  Loulav|tl»,  Ky. 
W.  B.  DoDDlUDOK.  G«u.  MHu'r,««t.L.oulii.       H.  C.  Tuwmhicmii.  (i.  P.  AT.  A.,  HLUonl* 

WARREN   BROTHERS, 

SURVEYING  AN. 

MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

Aa4  Drawloi  .^l«un«la  for  5cl«ittlfk  wMl  T*«liiilc«l  JcHimiJa. 
l>eal«:rH  in 

Supplies  for  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting, 

Pastifl  and  Miniatnixf  Paintiug,  Charcoal  and  Crayon 
Drawing,  Desiguiiig,  Etrhiiig,  McMlelinif,  Et€.;  Books  on 
Art  and  Art  J^tndie^i. 

Catalogne*  .s«?nt  fnn^ 

ftanli,  Doors,  BUikLs,  and  lieady-uiixt^d  Paint**,  (ien- 
eral  Rapply  of  House  Painter's  Materials. 

Corner  College  and  Church  Streets,  NASHVILLE,  TENN, 


The  B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co, 


lEWELERS 

AND 


SILVERSMITH 

208,  2\n  UNION  STREET,  NA8HVfLLE,  TENN. 

We  iDake  n  specialty  of  all  chis&eH  of  Badgen,  Medal 
and  Pius  thr  Literary  Societies,  Greek  Letter  Fraternitie!*, 
Scho(»ls  and  <  ■olleiices,  Athletic  Events,  Etc, 

Speeiul  designs  and  our  complett*  Oatalajifue  of  Medals 
turniHlied  free  upon  application. 

Our  stock  of  Jewelry,  Wntelies,  IHanionds.  nnd  Fancy 
Goo<ls  iis  coiiiplete.  Write  tor  our  general  Cat4vlo|fue,  Se- 
lection paekiiffes  sent  to  responsible  parties. 

Repairing   will   receive   prompt  atteution.     Prices  t 
very  lowest  consistent  witb  quality. 

C<»rri^spon deuce  sKdicited. 

JAS.  B.  (WRK,  Ti^HH.  and  Mgn 


^ 


Rarigarri  Rest  liiriirTient 

THE   KING  OF  PAIN. 


iiieBtlfBw8,SfGllis,Hiirts. 
Woimis,  Spims,  Sores.  Acles,  1. 


THE    HEST    RKMKDV    IN    THE    WORLD  FuR  THK 
AILMENTS  OF  MAN  OR  BEAST 


SPURLOCK   (MEAL  CO., 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 
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THE    AGE    OF    VOLTAIRE. 

The  eighteenth  centiirv  is  the  age  of  Voluiire  in  a  sense 
and  to  a  degree  that  is  unparalleled  in  Eurdpeun  literary 
history.  Even  Goethe,  who  has  also  his  *'  century,'*  is  less 
tvpicaU  his  sway  less  undisputed,  and  his  excellence,  though 
greater,  less  diversified.  For  it  is  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  Voltaire  that  there  is  no  department  of  letters  in  which 
he  does  not  hold  a  prominent  place,  while  in  most  he 
stands  by  common  consent  at  the  head. 

Voltaire  is  not  the  author  of  the  best  lyrics  of  the  cen- 
Uir}%  but  he  comes  just  short  of  the  highest  place,  being 
indeed  all  that  a  versifier  can  be  who  lacks  what  Horace 
calls  the  "divine  breath"  of  poetry.  His  satires  are  the 
keenest,  his  tales  in  verse  the  wittiest,  in  the  language.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  most  correct  serious  epic  and  of  the 
wittiest  comic  epic  of  his  time.  He  is  incomparably  its  best 
novelist  and  its  best  dramatist.  His  essays  in  physics  are 
said  to  be  creditable,  and  though  he  was  neither  a  meta- 
physician nor  a  theologian,  his  works  on  ethics  and  theology 
are,  and  were,  more  read  and  prized  than  those  of  any  of  his 
philosophical  or  clerical  contemporaries.  He  was  far  the 
best  literary  critic  of  his  time,  and  its  most  popular  historian. 
Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of  an  infinite  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets  and  of  a  correspondence  of  appalling 
volume,  almost  all  of  which  is  interesting  at  least  for  its 
polished  form.  To  whatever  field  of  literature  we  turn,  we 
shall  tind  his  mark  set  up  in  it.  It  is  not  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  century  that  Rousseau,  in  the  ethical  and  politi- 
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cal  field,  rivals,  and  for  a  time  overshadows,  the  philosopher 
of  Ferney.  Voltaire  will  introduce  us  to  the  century  and 
accompany  us  through  it.  Rousseau  will  furnish  its  natural 
epilogue. 

Voltaire,  whose  real  name  of  Arouet  is  seldom  given 
him,  (1694-1778),  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  rather 
distinguished  Parisian  notary,  but  his  early  training  was 
at  the  hands  of  his  skeptical  and  scholarly  god-father, 
the  Abb^  de  Chateauneuf,  and  in  1704  he  pavssed  into  the 
molding  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  seem  to  have  given  him 
a  better  education  than  in  later  controversial  years  he  liked 
to  admit.  He  still  saw  much  of  the  Abb^,  and  was  far  from 
cloistered.  Indeed,  during  the  first  year  of  his  school  life 
lie  so  won  the  attention  and  interest  of  his  god-father's 
friend,  the  famous  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  that  she  bequeathed 
him  2,000  livres,  "  to  buy  books,"  she  said. 

He  left  school  in  171 1  and  pretended  to  study  law,  but 
all  his  ambitions  were  clearly  literary,  and  he  was  already 
a  member  of  the  noted  literary  circle,  *'  du  Temple."  His 
father,  dissatisfied  with  such  vagaries,  sent  him  first  to  Caen 
then  to  the  Hague,  where  he  got  entangled  with  a  young 
protestant  lady  to  the  yet  more  intense  disgust  of  his  parent, 
who  actually  obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet  from  the  King  auth- 
orizing his  son's  confinement.  But  he  made  no  use  of  it, 
for  Voltaire,  always  cautious  in  his  daring,  returned  to  Paris 
and  the  law,  and  occupied  his  mischievous  energy  in  writing 
libellous  poems,  until  the  perplexed  father  had  to  send  him 
away  once  more.  It  was  not  till  1715  that  he  returned  to 
the  laxer  society  of  the  Regency  and  to  his  literary  circle, 
whom  he  presently  charmed  by  his  first  play  "  CEdipe." 
But  his  itching  fingers,  under  the  provoking  inspiration  of 
the  ambitious  Duchess  of  Maine,  were  soon  writing  epi- 
grams on  the  Regent  himself  that  invited  and  justified  a 
brief  exile  (1716),  followed  by  confinement  for  ten  months 
in  the  Bastile  and  a  second  short  banishment  from  the 
capital.  Yet,  though  the  witty  Orleans  did  not  trust  Vol- 
taire, he  enjoyed  him,  and  late  In  17 18  the  poet  was  able 
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to  produce  **  ffidipe"  with  success  at  Paris,  whence  politi- 
cal squibs  soon  drove  him  for  die  fourth  lime,  though  the 
good-humored  Re^L^ent  shortly  after  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
seems  to  have  employed  him  in  the  secret  diplomatic  service 
from  1722  to  1725.     His  social  position  wjis  already  assured 

iy   the  death   of  his  father,   which   left  him   a  respectable 
ompetencvi  and  he  occupied  himself  during  these  years  as 
literary  dilettante   with  an  epic,  "La   Henriade,"  and  a 
Bcond  tragedy, ''Mariamne."      But  in    1 725  a  quarrel  with 
tie  Chevalier  de  Rohan  led  him  to  a  semi-voluntary  exile  to 
England,  an  event  of  such  importance  to  his  development 
that  it  forms,  like  Goethe^s  visit  to  Italv,  the  turning  point 
l^^n  his  intellectual  life. 

^P     For  in  England  Voltaire  got  first  of  all  a  very  consider- 
able sum  of  money  which  he  employed  so  well  in  fortunate 
speculations  and  investments  that  bis  future  life  was  always 
free  from  financial  care,  and,  at  the  last,  almost  seignorial. 
This  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  more  independent  of 
patronage  and  t'avor  than   any  literary  man   in   France,  and 
^|c>r  much  of  the  work  he  had  before  him  such  independence 
^|(vas  necessary.     Then,  too,  contact  with   English  character 
r     and  institutions   could   not   but    have   a   deep   effect  on   so 
'      mobile  a  genius.     The  contrast  between  France  and  Eng- 
I     land,  greater  then   than  now,  stimulated  his  mind  to  more 
^herious  thoughts  on  society  and  philosophy,  and  he  returned 
^to  France,  more  capable,  perhaps,  than  any  other  French- 
nfian  of  seeing  the  weak  sides  of  her  constitution  and  polity, 
and    ready   to    offer    opinions    on    them,  which    are    often 
specious,  though  seldom  profound.    He  made  also  a  serious, 
though  brief,  effort  to  understand  Shakspere,  and,  even  if  he 
^failed  to  apprehend  him,  he  learned  much  from  the  English 
^Htage  that  affected  his  literary  taste  and  that  of  the  French 
'      public  also,  to  whom  he  was  first  to  introduce  one  destined 
to  have  the  profoundest  influence   on   the  literature  of  later 
generations/ 


»See    Pcllissier: 
Shak««peariefi. 
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After  several  tentative  visits  Voltaire  returned  to  France 
in  1729,  where  tie  continued  his  dramatic  activity  with 
*'  Zaire  "  ( 1 732  )  and  some  inferior  plays,  wrote  his  **  Histor\* 
of  Charles  XII./'  and  began  his  comic  epic,**  La  Pucelle/*  the 
source  of  much  amusement  and  of  much  deserved  censure 
through  many  years  of  his  life.  But  his  restless  spirit  soon 
got  him  in  hot  water  again  with  a  volume  of  skeptical  "  Let- 
ters on  the  English/'  and  with  the  "Temple  of  Taste,"  a 
satire  on  llie  poetasters  of  the  time,  accompanied  by  some 
remarks  on  PascaU  in  which  the  orthodox  scented  danger 
and  heresy.  They  had  the  book  burned,  but  the  author 
laughed  at  them  from  across  the  frontier  in  Lorraine. 

Here,  soon  after,  he  settled  for  some  years  with  Madame 
Chatelet,  the  "respectable  Emtly'*  of  his  correspondence, 
for  his  hostess,  and  it  is  probable  that  ties  closer  than  Pla- 
tonic bound  them,  though  Vo!taire*s  loves,  like  Jean 
Jacques',  were  always  more  cerebral  tlian  material,  and 
Emily  did  not  hesitate  to  supplement  his  artections  by  more 
commonplace  attachments.  He  had  now  ample  leisure  as 
well  as  security,  and  here  first  he  took  up  the  serious  pro- 
fession of  authorship.  In  1735,  with  a  cheerful  self-con- 
tidence  that  was  hardly  justified,  he  produced  a  treatise  on 
Metaphysics,  less  philosophical  than  controversial;  in  1736 
came  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Newtonian  system  and 
**  Alzire/*  a  drama  of  Peru  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  **  Le 
Mondain*"  whose  out-spoken  optimism*  if  not  essential!) 
anti-christian,  could  hardl}^  fail  to  seem  so  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  French  establishment. 

The  result  was  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  traces  of 
which  can  be  found  in  the  allusions  to  the  "Journal  des 
Trevoux,"  to  Fr^ron  and  Desfontaines,  which  abound  in 
his  epigrams  and  satires.  To-day,  however,  the  "  Mondain  " 
seems  far  less  offensive  in  its  language  and  tendency  than 
"La  Pucelle,"  from  which  he  still  continued  to  "snatch  a 
fearful  joy,"  reading  it  to  friends  whenever  he  got  a  chatice, 
while  he  guarded  it  from  publication  with  ostentatious 
anxiety.     During  all  these  years  his  pen  was  tireless.     The 
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mass  of  minor  work  produced  was  enormtms,  and  by  174 1 
he  bad  completed  *' Merope "  and  **  Mohamet/'  dramas 
second  only  to  "  Zaire." 

Meantime,  in  1740,  he  had  met  tlie  philosophic  king, 
Frederic  of  Pinissia,  whom  he  visited  in  1743.  Absence  had 
now  restored  him  to  the  graces  of  the  Parisian  court;  in 
1745  he  was  made  royal  historiographer,  a  post  honored  by 
the  names  of  Racine  and  Boiieau  ;  and  in  1746  he  entered 
the  Academy.  But  his  literary  indiscretions  soon  obliged 
him  to  leave  these  honors  and  French  soil,  stili  accompanied 
by  the  **  respectable  Emily/'  whose  death  at  Luneville  in 
1749  left  him  a  man  of  fifty-five,  famous,  rich,  but  without  a 
home  and  without  a  country.  It  was  natural  under  these 
conditions  that  he  should  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  the  invita- 
tion of  Frederic  to  come  to  share,  or  as  he  would  interpret 
it,  to  lead,  the  brilliant  ^roup  of  literary  men  which  that 
great  king  had  gathered  at  his  court.  So  after  two  years 
of  restless  wandering  and  malicious  activity  that  found  its 
chief  expression  in  satirical  tales,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1751, 

Voltaire's  stay  in  Germany  had  more  influence  on  the 
literary*  men  of  that  count r\^  than  it  had  on  him.  His  quar- 
rels and  rupture  with  Frederic  (1753)  do  not  concern  us. 
They  were  too  great  intellectually  to  get  on  well  together, 
but  too  great  also  not  to  admire  one  another  genuinely  when 
apart.  In  his  relations  with  the  literati  of  Frederic's  circle 
Voltaire  appears  in  an  unfa\'orab1e  light,  showing  most 
strongly  here,  what  he  never  failed  tti  show  elsewhere, 
vanity,  spitefuhiess.  financial  unscrupulonsness,  a  great  de- 
sire to  prcjclaim  disagreeable  and  dangerous  truths,  and  an 
equally  earnest  determination  at  all  mural  costs  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  so  doing. 

l>uring  his  two  years  at  Berlin,  Voltaire  finished  his 
famous  essay  on  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  fiercest 
literarv'  lampoon,  the  "  Diatribe  du  Docteur  Akakia,''  an 
insult  to  his  fellow-guest.  Maupertuis,  which  resulted  in  the 
severini:  of  their  relations  and  closed  Prussia  to  him  as 
France  was  alreadv  closed.     His  **  Essai   sur  les  Mceurs  " 
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now  appeared  and  made  his  posiliou  even  more  difficult,  so 
it  was   natural    that   after  some   travels  he   should    turn 
Switzerland,  then,  in  spite  of  some  provincial  narrowness, 
noble  refuge  of  free-thought.     Here   he  could   lead  an   in- 
dependent life,  and  here,  in   or  near  Geneva,  he   made   his 
**home,*'  the  first  he  had  ever  had»  from  1754  till  his  death, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  hiter.     At  Hrst  he  lived  in  the 
suburbs  of  Geneva,  but  he  soon  bought  a  large  estate   at 
Ferney,  just  across  the  French  frontier,  and  acquired  vario 
houses  of  refuge  in  Savoy,  at  Lausanne,  and  in  other  juri 
dictions.     He  administered  his  hirge  estate  with  patriarch 
shrewdness,  practised  the  most  open   hospitality,  and    pe 
mitted  himself  the  luxury  of  a   private   theatre,   as  Geor 
Sand  did  later  at  Nohant,  and   also  of  a  church,  for  whi 
he  obtained  a  relic  from   the  Pope.     He   dedicated  it 
God  from  Voltaire,"  Deo  erexii  Voltaire^  and  ostentatiousi 
communicated  there,  much   to  the   vexation   of  his   bishop 
He  made  Ferney,  what  Weimar  became  a  half  century  lat 
the    Mecca    of    literary   Europe,      All    flocked   to   do   him 
homage  :  few  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  his  dicta.    His  in- 
fluence, both  in  literature  and  ethics,  was  felt  over  all  the     - 
continent,  and  maintained  by  epigrams  in  meteoric  showen^H 
and  b)'  letters  that  made  the  circuit  of  the  literary  world.  ^^ 

The  most  enduring  works  of  this  period  are,  first  of  all, 
*'Candide,"  a  prose  tale  directed  against  the  received  orth- 
odoxy rather  than  against  anything  distinctively  christian, 
and  for  irony  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  modern  times  ;  then  the 
'^Commentary  on  Corneille,"  generously  undertaken  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  that  dramatist's  niece ;  but  perhaps 
most  of  all  the  pamphlets  written  in   defense  of  liberty 
thought  and  against  the  tyranny  of  persecution,  as  it  w 
even  then  being  illustrated  in  France  in  the  cases  of  Calas, 
of  Sirven,  of  Espinasse,  and  others.     That  these  men  were 
mostly  Protestants  was  natural,  for  only  Catholics  had  t 
power  to  stifle  thought,  though  the  Huguenots  might  sha 
the  desire.     The  creed  for  which  they  suffered  contributed 
nothing    to    the    interest    he    felt    in    their    wrongs.     In- 


deed  he  had  not  a  whit  more  svnipathv  with  the  infal- 
lible Bible  than  witli  the  infallible  Pope,  and.  like  Eras- 
mus, he  had  no  wish  lu  break  with  authority  on  a  mat- 
ter so  uncertain,  so  incapable  of  proof,  and  to  him  so  unim- 
portant as  orthodoxy*  if  he  could  but  secure  toleration.  His 
often  repealed  exhortation,  **  Ecrasez  Tin  fa  me/'  does  not 
allude,  as  some  have  vainly  supposed,  to  the  Church,  still 
less  to  the  Christ,  but  lo  bigoted  intolerance  based  on  igno- 
rance and  self-seeking,  such  as  he  thought  he  found  exem- 
plified in  the  Jesuits  of  his  time  and  tlieir  helpers,  Fr^ron 
and  Palissot. 

Many  years  were  passed  at  Ferney  in  dignified  ease,  and 
Voltaire  was  a  frail  old  man  of  eighty-four  when  the  tnumphs 
of  Beaumarchais*  *' Barber  of  Seville''  roused  his  vanity  for  a 
journey  to  Paris  to  witness  the  first  performance  of  his  own 
just  completed  "Irene,"  which  was  to  be  an  unequalled 
ovation  for  its  laurel-crowned  author,  and  one  of  the  three 
or  four  great  days  of  French  theatrical  history.  Soon  after, 
at  a  solemn  seance  of  the  Academy,  he  embraced  Franklin 
in  true  sentimental  style.  He  even  began  another  tragedy, 
hut  the  old  man  had  over-estimated  the  power  of  his  body 
to  follow  his  tireless  mind.  Presently  came  a  collapse  of 
physical  strength  so  rapid  that  when  the  hour  arrived  when 
all  Catholics  desire  the  last  sacraments,  he  had  no  longer 
sufficient  self-control  to  maintain  the  solemn  farce  of  a  lite 
time.  He  motioned  the  priest  away,  with  a  weak  sincerity 
that  %vould  surely  have  cast  a  gloom  over  his  last  moments 
had  it  been  granted  htm  to  recover  a  consciousness  of  his 
inconsistency.  Dying  thus,  it  was  necessary  to  inter  him  in 
haste  before  the  episcopal  inhibition  should  intervene  to  ex- 
clude him  from  consecrated  ground.  In  1791  the  remains 
were  taken  to  the  Pantheon,  but  the  sarcophagus,  when 
opened  in  1864,  was  found  empty,  the  mocker  mocking  even 
from  the  grave. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  work  of  V^oltaire,  and 
with  it  the  work  of  his  lesser  contemporaries  in  the  various 
fields  of  his  multifarious  activity. 
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In  lyric  poetry,  the  first  place  durint^  the  earlier  half 
the  century  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseai 
(1670-1741),  who,  like  Voltaire,  was  associated  with  tht 
coterie  '*  du  Temple,"  and  like  him  was  in  constant  trouble 
because  he  conld  bridle  neither  his  tongue  nor  his  pen.  He. 
too,  was  exiled  in  1712  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
Brussels,  continuing  more  industrious  to  make  enemies  than 
others  to  j^et  friends.  His  poetic  work  is  not  large.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  panegyric  or  sacred  odes,  apparently  studied 
from  Boileau,  and  of  licentious  or  cynical  epigrams,  which 
show  the  greater  talent  of  the  twn,  and  passed  with  the 
classical  critics  for  an  imitation  uf  Marnt's  "41^gant  badi- 
nage," as  the  odes  did  of  his  **  Psalms/*  But  J.  B.  Rousseau 
was  neither  a  great  man  nor  a  great  poet,  and  to  say  that  he_ 
was  the  best  of  his  time  may  excuse  from  speaking  of  hi 
fellows. 

A  generation  later  than  Rousseau  is  Piron  (  1689-1773 
probably  after  Voltaire  the  most  brilliant  epigrammatist 
France,  but  too  witty  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  fellow 
wits  and  too  incapable,  as  his  dramas  showed,  of  any  sus- 
tained effort,  though  many  of  the  best  lines  of  his  sparkling 
comedy,  '*  La  M^tromanie,"  have  passed  into  the  small 
change  of  cultured  conversation.  Another  writer  of  ligl 
verse  is  Gresset,  a  "one-poem  poet."  His  "Vert- Vert/' 
parrot  who  passes  from  a  monastery  to  a  nunnery  and  picl 
up  phrases  far  from  monastic  on  the  journey,  is  perhaps 
best  in  its  kind  since  La  Fontaine,  and  shows  a  more  kindly 
humor  than  the  '*  Contes  "  of  Voltaire  or  the  work  of  hi? 
other  contemporaries.  Gresset,  for  the  greater  part  of  hi 
life,  was  connected  with  a  religious  order,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  poets  of  this  time  who  never  pander  to  vice  ;  bi 
his  character,  though  gentle,  was  weak,  and  the  close  of  hi 
life  was  wholly  under  the  direction  of  those  who  ihougl 
the  graceful  badinage  of  "Vert-Vert"  a  matter  for  fasting 
and  penance.  Later  fabulists,  Florian  (1755-1794)*  am 
Marmontel  (i  723-1 799),  preserved  the  traditions  of  ll 
apologue  but  their  work  has  only  historic  interest. 
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In  the  honied,  amorous,  or  licentious  verse  of  the  **  glow- 
worm "type.  Voltaire  was  surpassed,  and  might  well  be 
content  to  be,  by  Gentil-Bernard  (1710-1775),  Dorat  (1714- 
1789),  and  Parny  <  1753-1814),  the  last  a  Creole  who 
brought  at  first  some  breath  of  fresh  life  into  French  verse, 
but  later  lost  this  facile  touch,  so  that  his  longer  poems  have 
been  judiciously  pronounced  "  equally  remarkable  for  blas- 
phemy, obscenity^  extravagance,  and  dulness."  It  must  be 
allowed  that  if»  in  this  century  there  is  no  verse  that  is  ex- 
tremely good,  there  is  much  that  is  extremely  bad»  and  very 
little  that  is  worse  than  these  later  poems  of  Parny.  But 
the  best  in  this  kind  are  only  triflers.  Much  later  and  a 
step  higher  are  the  anacreontic  Desaugiers  (1772-1827) 
and  Rouget  de  Lisle,  whose  immortal  "  Marsellaise"  is 
less  characteristic  than  his  convivial  verges,  which  mark  the 
true  ancestor  of  B^ranger.  In  the  descriptive  school  of 
poetry  this  century  pointed  with  pride  to  Delille,  the  French 
Thomson,  whose  insatiate  thirst  for  paraphrase  turns  back- 
gammon into  *•  thni  noisy  game  where  horn  in  hand  the 
adroit  player  calculates  an  uncertain  chance,"'  while  sugar 
masquerades  :is  *•  the  American  honey  which  the  African 
squeezes  from  the  reedy  juice."  Poetry  became  a  puzzle 
(ill  the  revolt  \^i  the  Romanticists  brought  plain  speaking 
and  the  moi-propre  into  fashion  again*  substituting  virilitv 
for  these  elaborate  conceits. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Voltaire  had  cultivated  all  these 
rtelds  except  the  sacred  canticle.  He  had  written  also  the 
only  serious  epic  of  the  century  worthy  to  be  named,  though 
**La  Henriade"  is  poor  enough  in  its  jejune  correctness  ;  and 
his  "  La  Pucelle,''  with  all  its  faults,  is  still  the  best  comic 
epic  of  France,  His  versified  *' Contes,"  though  malicious 
in  their  ethical  bearing,  are  the  wittiest  and  best  told  since  La 
Fontaine,  and  his  satires  are  hardlv  second  to  the  best  work 
uf  R^gnier  and  Boileau.  No  man  had  so  great  a  command 
^^^  vers  de  socicU  as  he.  He  never  rose  to  true  poetry  ;  that 
divine  .spark  was  denied  him.  He  lacked  the  sincerity'  that 
-springs  from  noble  convictions.      But  he  produced  an  enor- 
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moiKs  mtiss  of  what  has  been  justly  called  the  "  nr  -ptns 
ultra  of  verse  that  is  not  poetry," 

Yet  the  taste  for  a  truer  poetry  was  not  dead  in  France. 
These  years  saw  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  g^reat  sixteenth 
centun^  poets ;  a  collection  of  the  old  Fabliaux  was  re- 
printed, as  welJ  as  the  works  of  Marot,  Villon,  and  Rabe- 
lais ;  all  of  which  had  its  reward  in  the  Romantic  school  of 
1830.  But  it  was  reserved  fur  the  very  close  of  the  century 
to  produce  a  true  poet,  and  to  guillotine  him  just  as  he  had 
revealed  his  promise.  Andr^  Ch4nier  (1762-1794),  Greek 
hy  birth,  half  Greek  by  parentage,  wholly  classical  in  tastes 
and  studies,  attained  the  aspirations  of  the  **  classicists/' 
15ut,  in  spite  of  Chenier's  genius,  the  more  fully  he  realized 
his  ambition,  the  more  artificial  he  became,  and  so  he  had 
little  influence  in  speeding  or  retarding  the  development  of 
ihe  Romantic  school,  which  indeed  was  well  advanced 
before  the  tardy  publication  of  the  greater  and  better  part 
<*f  his  poems  ( 1S19). 

In  the  regular  tragedy  Voltaire's  f^upremacy  was  not 
<jueslioned.  Indeed  what  deserves  mention  outside  his 
work  does  so  almost  wholly  because  it  points  to  a  revolt 
from  traditions  that  he  was  anxious  to  maintain.  Among 
his  fifty  pieces  the  comedies  are  less  good  than  one  would 
anticipate  from  the  general  character  of  his  mind ;  even 
"Nanine,"  which  he  drew  from  Richardson's  Pamela,  is 
only  the  best  among  second  class  work.  But  if  he  never 
thoroughly  mastered  the  technique  of  comedy,  his  best 
tragedies,  some  ten,  approach  mure  nearly  to  the  correctness 
c»f  Racine  than  any  work  of  an  age  that  had  nothing  to 
suggest  the  grandeur  of  Corneille.  still  less  the  profound 
psychology  of  Moliere,  and  in  the  dexterous  management 
of  the  tragic  form  he  may  have  surpassed  in  ^"^  M^rope**  and 
'•  Zaire  *'  either  of  his  great  j^redecessors.  His  idea  whs  to 
perfect  the  tragedy  of  Racine,  itself  the  most  perfect  in  his 
view  that  the  human  mind  had  yet  produced.  This  he 
hoped  to  attain  by  increasing  the  action  and  heightening 
the  spectacular  effect.     But  while  he  laid  stress  rightly  on 
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these  elements  of  interest,  he  found  himself  iinconsciouslv 
carried  away  from  Racine,  toward  the  processes  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  even  to  the  Shakspere  l)e  rejected.  Yet  his  re- 
forms seem  timid  enough  to-day,  and  at  the  time  attracted 
little  animadversion. 

For  a  bolder  note  of  revc>lt  liad  been  sounded  by 
Lamotte's  attack  on  the  reifuhir  tragedy,  chatlenging  the 
authority  of  the  unities  and  the  prestige  nf  the  ancients* 
though  in  his  owti  best  drama,  **  Inez  de  Castro/'  Lamotte 
had  lacked  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was,  indeed, 
far  in  advance  of  his  lime,  and  the  contemporary  tragedians, 
Cr^bilhjn  piri\  and  his  fellows,  kissed  tlie  rod  of  tradition 
and  of  Voltaire,  though  Crebillon  has  occasional  bursts  of 
more  Cornelian  power  than  Voltaire  ever  attains.  Late 
in  the  century  the  standard  of  revolt  was  again  raised  by 
Ducis,  who  adapted  several  pla3^s  of  Shakspere  to  French 
taste,  betw^een  1767  and  1792,  and  broke  the  way  for  greater 
successors. 

But  besides  these  revolts  from  regular  tragedy  a  radical 
modification  of  it  appeared  during  this  century  in  the 
tragedy  of  common  hfe,  which,  with  a  parallel  breaking 
down  of  the  regular  comedy  tn  the  Com^die  I^armoyante ^ 
confused  the  distinctions  which  had  separated  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  nf  the  classicists*  The  Tragt^dic  Bourgeoisc 
and  the  Com^dic  Larmoyanie  inevitably  merged  into  the 
melodrama,  or  dramt\  fathered  by  La  Chauss<5e  ^  and  ably 
advocated  by  Diderot.  The  essence  of  all  this  work  is  that 
the  scenes  shall  be  taken  from  contemporary  life  in  its 
serious  or  serio-comic  aspects.  But  though  these  beginnings 
*  of  a  very  large  and  important  section  of  the  modern  drama 
are  of  great  historic  interest,  intrinsically  they  present  little 
that  is  worthy  to  survive. 

In  comedy^  Voltaire's  best  work  was  out-ranked  both  by 
his  predecessor,  Le  Sage  ( 1668-1747),  and  by  his  successor, 
Beaumarchais  (1731-1798),  while  Destouches  (1680-1754), 


*  See  Lauion  :     La  Chau«»^e. 
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Marivaux  (1688-1763),  and  Sedaine  ( 1 7 19-! 797 ) ,  were  his 
not  unworthy  compeers. 

Le  Sage,  better  known  as  the  author  of  **  Gil  Bias," 
wrote  also  a  multitude  of  short  farces  and  operettas  which 
stood  in  hip[h  repute,  while  his  **  Crispin  *'  and  "Tucaret** 
are  true  comedies,  quite  worthy  of  MoHere.  Both  are  prose 
.studies  of  contemporary  society,  the  former  more  lively 
than  probable,  but  scintillating  with  wit  and  palpitating  with 
comic  life,  the  latter  more  seriously  critical,  a  satire  on  the 
moneyed  class  that  was  already  beginning  to  contest  the 
social  preeminence  of  the  corrupted  nobility,  which  in  its 
turn  received  merited  casti^ation,  while  provincial  narrow- 
ness and  mercantile  pettiness  were  not  spared,  and  the 
characters  in  both  plays,  as  we  should  expect  fronn  his 
novels,  were  more  completely  rounded  than  the  types  of 
Moliere. 

But  if  Le  Sage,  at  his  best,  leads  the  stage  at  the  former 
half  of  the  century,  Destouches  is  not  far  behind  and  his  work 
maintains  a  remarkable  level  of  excellence,  though  he  never 
deserts  the  typical  method  of  Moliere  and  Regnard*  His 
*' Philosophe  Mari6  "  and  "  Les  Glorieux"  have  life  in  them 
stllL  Marivaux,  however,  was  a  man  of  more  originality' 
both  for  good  and  ill.  His  manner  was  sufficiently  unique 
to  furnish  to  the  language  the  word  marhaudage^  which 
now  stands  for  a  rather  eflTeminate  wit  and  aflectation  of  sim- 
plicity* But  Marivaux  was  better  than  this  word  might  im- 
ply* He  was  above  all  else  a  delicate  psychologist,  and  his 
dramatic  mission  was  the  analysis  of  love,  till  then  hardly 
attempted  in  comedy.  In  Moliere  the  tender  passion  is  as-J 
Numed  as  a  state,  with  Marivaux  it  is  a  development.  His 
dramas  begin  with  the  dawn  of  love,  and  end  usually  with 
its  declaration.  Th^y  are  trifles  light  as  air,  but  deliciousi 
in  their  apparent  naivete  and  hidden  depth.  There  tsJ 
indeed,  little  or  no  intrigue,  and  so  there  is  danger  of 
monotony  if  his  plays  ^  be  read  consecutively,  but  it  is  a  re^ 

'  The  best  ftre :    "  Le  Lep^"  "  Double  I  neon  stance,"*  *'  Jeu  d*  Amotif 
tlu  Hazard*"      See  l.arroumel :    Marivaux,  and  Faf^iet :    XVJI.  Si^le. 


lief  to  find  the  old  theatrical  apparatus  and  conventions  laid 
aside  with  a  light  heart  for  stones  that  transport  us  to  a  del- 
icate and  amiable  fairyland,  where  we  recognize  ourselves 
as  we  should  like  to  be.  But,  though  the  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment of  love  as  a  subject  for  comedy  was  a  most  fruitful 
:ieed,  and  all  his  successors  profiled  by  it  according  to  their 
power,  Marivaux  founded  uo  school,  for  as  the  century  pro- 
ceeded, the  dramatic  current  was  deflected  by  the  stronger 
philosophical  bent.  The  desire  to  sway  the  feelings  and  to 
preach  a  shallow,  sentimental  optimism  takes  possession  of 
the  stage  under  the  banner  of  naturalism  and  the  Tragidie 
Bourgeoises  though  in  the  main  these  dramas  with  a  pur- 
pose deserve  no  individual  notice. 

This  change  is  often  attributed  to  Diderot,  but  the  re- 
flected lustre  of  his  achievements  in  literature  and  phil- 
osophy has  probably  made  men  attribute  to  him  dramatic 
services  that  ht*li>ng  to  his  predecessors,  notably  to  Lamotte 
and  Destouches,'  His  plays,  "Le  Fils  Naturel**  and  "  Le 
P^rede  Famille"  were  unfortunate  illustrations  of  excellent 
theories,  derived  in  part  from  the  German  Lessing  whom  in 
turn  they  inspired  ;  but  there  was  nothing  new  in  his  ideas, 
nothing  that  had  not  been  anticipated  for  the  "  Com^die 
Larmoyante'*  by  La  Chauss^e  (1692-1754),  while  in 
tragedy  Lamotte  had  demanded  prose  and  more  action  as 
earl}'  as  1721,  frankly  setting  up  the  English  standard  for 
imitation.  But  if  Diderot  was  neither  first  to  preach  nor 
to  practice  either  the  bourgeois  tragedy  or  melodrama, 
neither  was  he  the  most  eloquent  proclaimer  of  the  new 
doctrine,  for  that  leaf  must  be  added  to  the  dubious  laurels 
of  Rousseau.  Indeed,  his  original  theory  that  the  drama 
should  present  conditions  rather  than  characters,  '*  that  the 
prot'ession  should  become  the  principal  object  and  the  char- 
acter only  accessory,"  was  rather  retrogressive  in  its  tend- 
ency, though  happily  it  remained  without  effect. 


•See  Ducros :  Diderot,  Paris,  1894;  Reinach,  Diderot,  Paris^  1894;  ^^^ 
*  notice  of  these  bookn  hy  L,emaitre  in  Journal  dei  D^bats  (Hebd.>  4th  and 
titli  August,  1894. 
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More  truly  and  less  oblrusivel^y  philosophic  than  the 
men  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken  is  Beiiumarchais/  the 
most  important  dramailic  figure  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  though  he  was  the  author  of  but  two  really  success- 
ful plays.  Beaiimarchais  had  seen  more  of  ijocial  life  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  for,  though  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, he  had  ingratiated  himself  by  skill  and  good  fortune 
in  court  circles,  where  he  made  a  wealthy  marriage  and  in- 
fluential connections  in  the  banking  class,  while  his 
'*  Memoirs "  by  their  scathing  exposure  of  the  corruption 
of  an  unpopular  Parlement  made  him  popular  also  with  the 
influential  bourgeoisie.  A  visit  to  England,  undertaken  in 
the  government  interest,  had  much  influence  on  the  re- 
lations of  France  to  the  North  American  colonies  then  about 
to  revolt  from  England,  and  its  literary  effect  on  Beaumar- 
chais  was  almost  as  determining  as  it  had  been  for  Voltaire, 
tor  it  needed  only  that  to  his  knowledge  of  society  and  the 
recklessness  characteristic  at  once  ol  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  of  his  own,  there  should  be  added  the  art  of  English 
comedy  to  inspire  his  native  wit  with  the  epoch-making 
**  Barber  of  Seville  '*  ( 1775  )  ^^^  ^^^  "  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
(1784).  Barber  Figaro,  the  heru  of  both  plays,  is  a  lij^hl- 
hearted,  versatile,  shrewd  scape-grace,  with  a  good  deal  of 
that  worldly  philosophy  which  was  assisting  in  the  disinte- 
gration of  society  and  preparing  that  Revolution  which 
these  comedies,  by  their  levelling  tendencies,  did  much  to 
provoke  and  1^^  hasten,  though  Beaumarchais  had  probably 
no  more  serious  purpose  than  delight  in  his  own  wit.  He 
wished  to  Are  a  squib  and  exploded  the  magazine/ 

These  comedies  mark  a  decided  advance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  dialogue  which  becomes  more  precise,  epi- 
grammatic, and  clear  cut.  Beaumarchais'  sparkling  ver\*e 
18  sustained  in  a  way  till   then    approached   only  by  Mo- 


'  Se«  Lfntilhac  :     Beaumarchais. 

■  Modern  tjpes  of  **  Figaro  "  are  to  be  found  in  Augie^*^  "  Les  Effrontth**' 
End  **  Le  Fils  dc  Giboyer."  The  political  satire  finds  a  more  ^Tiaus.  porwl, 
lei  in  Sardou*^  '*  Ragfabas/' 
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re,  and  hardly  attained  even  by  him.  Indeed,  it  will 
often  seenfi  that  the  author  is  too  prodigal,  or  that  his  hear- 
ers were  men  of  quicker  wits  than  ours,  for  we  hardly  con- 
ceive that  such  keenness  and  brilliancy  should  be  fully 
valued  at  one  reading,  still  less  when  heard  but  once  on  the 
stage.  If  it  were  not  a  paradox,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
say  that  the  chief  fault  of  Beaumarchais  is  the  monotony  of 
his  scintillating  brilliancy.  But,  besides  this,  in  construction 
and  the  management  of  intrigne,  the  plays  touched  the  high 
water  mark  of  the  century.  They  earned  an  unparalleled 
success,  and  left  a  tradition  that  after  four  decades  of  woeful 
mediocrity  was  revived  by  Hugo  and  Dumas,  and  inspired 
the  operas  of  Mozart  and  Rosini. 

This  intervening  mediocrity  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  engrossing  interest  of  politics.  From  1789  till  the 
end  of  the  century  plays  were  more  often  praised  and 
damned  for  their  sentiments  than  for  their  merits.  The 
history  of  the  stage  during  these  years  is  of  great  inter- 
est, but  it  belongs  no  longer  to  the  history  of  literature.^ 
Yet  the  drama  of  the  century  as  a  whole,  though  in  no 
sense  great,  was  at  least  superior  to  its  poetr}^  and  showed 
.surer  signs  of  the  Romantic  awakening. 

During  this  whole  period  prose  had  been  encroaching  on 
the  domain  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  after  its  close  the  Alex- 
andrine enjoyed  only  an  asthmatic  revival.  It  is  in  this 
century  that  prose  becomes  the  natural  vehicle  of  almost 
every  phase  of  thought  and  feeling,  occupying  a  far  more 
varied*  vast,  and  important  field  than  ever  before,  and  for 
the  first  time  surpassing  verse  in  literary  value.  This  is 
preeminently  the  century  of  the  **  philosophers,"  the  age  o^ 
scientific  inquiry  and  of  comparative  study  of  history  and 
institutions.  And  though  it  is  true  that  none  of  these  fields 
belongs  to  pure  literature,  many  of  these  works  show  such 
intrinsic  beauty,  and  had  sucli  influence  on  imaginative 
proae  that  no  literar}^  study  can  ignore  them, 

•See  Lumidre:  Le  Theatre  Fran^ais  pendant  la  Revolution^  and 
Webchinger:     Le  Theatre  de  la  Revolution. 
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The  first  of  the  historians  of  this  century  belongs  rather 
to  the  preceding.  St.  Simon's  <i678-i755)  "Memoirs" 
show  the  unreconciled  feudal  noble»  while  his  treatment  of 
language  is  as  autocratic  as  though  Balzac  and  Vaugelas 
had  lived  in  vain-  As  a  contemporary  said:  "St.  Simon 
saw  the  nation  in  the  nobilitj%  the  nobility  in  the  peerage, 
and  the  peerage  in  himself.'*  These  "  Memoirs,"  often 
amusing,  sometimes  exasperating,  are  always  valuable  for 
the  history  of  their  time,  but  they  are  not  characteristic  of 
its  literary  or  intellectual  movement.  In  Rollin  (  1661- 
1741),  on  the  other  hand,  the  literary  instinct  wholly  pre- 
dominated. Entirely  engrossed  in  making  himself  clear 
and  his  subject  interesting,  he  does  not  rise  above  the 
rimiable  raconteur.  This  would  apply  also  to  Voltaire' 
*^  Charles  XII."  and  "  Peter  the  Great,"  but  in  his  "  Ess 
sur  les  Moeurs  et  FEsprit  des  Nations,"  he  shows,  and 
is  first  to  show,  a  genuine  effort  tn  stud}^  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  under  the  varying  conditions  of  char- 
acter and  destiny,  and  thus,  though  he  could  not  emancipate 
himself  from  the  passions  of  his  time  nor  observe  without 
prejudice,  though  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  to  him  "  th 
most  glorious  epoch  of  the  human  mind,"  and  the  storv 
Charles  Martel  and  Roland  "  deserved  no  more  to 
written  than  that  of  bears  and  wolves,"  yet  he  inaugurated 
the  science  of  comparative  history*. 

In  this  field   he   was    almost  immediately   followed   b 
Montesquieu,  a  far  more  catholic  spirit,  and  without  a  irac 
of  the  iconoclastic  optimism  so  general  in  his  time-     Alreadv 
in    1 62 1    his   **  Lettres   Persanes "   had   shown   him   a   keen 
critic  of  contemporary  society,  its  foibles,  its  govemmen 
and  its  creed.     A  more  serious  and  truly  philosophic  min 
appeared  in  his  *' Grandeur  and  Decadence  of  the  Romans 
( 1734),  and  this  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  great  **  Spirit  ol 
Laws"  (1748),  where  the  relations  of  law  to  govemmen 
manners,  climate,  religion,  and  trade,  were  discussed  with 
sweep  of  vision  that  embraced  every  age  and  country.     1 
it  all,  however,  Montesquieu  was  much  more  a  student  ttiaii 
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a  reformer,  more  eager  to  see  how  what  is  came  to  be  than 
to  think  how  he  Crin  make  it  better.  But  though  he  was  not 
himself  a  revohitioiiist  nor  excited  to  change,  his  book,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  superiority  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, had  an  immense  and  enduring  influence  in  determining 
the  destinies  of  France  and  of  llie  whole  Continent,  which 
has  come  more  and  more  to  the  constitutionalism  of  which 
he  was  the  greatest  herald. 

Another  historian  who  left  a  far  diflerenl  impress  on  the 
lime  was  Malby  {1709- 1785),  whose  persistent  exaltation  of 
a  false  classicism  took  a  hold  on  the  popular  fancy  that  ex- 
plains much  of  the  masquerading  of  the  early  revolutionary 
period.  More  directly  political  in  its  tone  was  Raynafs 
^  Histoire  Philosophique  des  Indes,"  a  cooperative  work, 
that  pretends  to  be  a  colonial  history  and  is  really  a  dema- 
gogic declamation,  of  which  a  single  example  may  suffice. 
*'  Cowardly  people,  imbecile  herd,"  says  the  historian,  **  You 
are  content  to  groan  when  you  should  roar."  What  must 
the  philosophic  princes  have  thought  of  this,  the  Austrian 
Joseph,  the  Czarina  Catherine,  and  King  Frederic,  who 
had  trusted  the  charmer  of  Ferney  when  he  said  that  *'  the 
cause  of  the  philosophers  was  the  cause  of  the  princes?" 
They  might  see  now  that  the  attack  on  the  church  inevitably 
reacted  on  the  divine  right  of  royalty,  and  that  history  was 
only  a  pulpit  for  the  "  philosophers." 

Never  have  self-styled  "philosophers"  exercised  so 
direct  an  influence  on  society  as  in  France  at  this  time. 
Among  them  Voltaire  holds  the  chief  and  central  place,  but 
the  radical  group  to  his  left  is  more  witty,  keen,  vigorous 
and  loud  than  the  conservatives  who  make  but  a  poor  and 
timid  show  in  defence  of  inherited  faitli.  This  new  philos- 
ophy drew  its  inspiration  from  England,  chiefly  from  Locke, 
and  like  him,  the  French  metaphysicians  aimed  rather  to  be 
clear  than  prolbund,  gliding  over  difficulties  and  aspiring  to 
systematic  completeness  at  the  cost  sometimes  of  common- 
sense.  Voltaire  almost  boasts  of  his  superficiality.  "Throw 
»rk  into  the  fire.'*  he   exclaims.   **  if  it  is  not   as  clear 
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as  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine."  Or  again.  **The  French  have 
no  idea  how  much  trouble  I  take  to  give  them  no  trouble." 
But  he  was  seldom  anxious  to  push  his  thought  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  He  u^ed  it  as  a  solvent  of  old,  in  crusted 
prejudices,  not  as  a  rule  of  new  life.  He  remained  a  deist, 
and  showed  more  than  once  that  his  faith  was  real  and  not 
conventional.  This  antithesis  between  his  philosophy  and 
his  faith  bore  good  fruit.  It  made  him  the  eloquent  and 
successful  preacher  of  toleration. 

His  successors  were  more  consistent.  Condillac  forced 
sensationalism  to  a  dizzy  brink  where  Diderot  and  La 
Mettrie  nursed  their  pure  materialism.  And  from  this  verge 
Helv^tius  and  d'Holbach  soon  took  the  step  that  landed 
them  in  a  cynical  atheism  which  provoked  a  protest  even 
from  Frederic  and  Voltaire.  But  they  could  not  banish  the 
spirit  they  had  conjured,  a  ruthless  iconoclasm  that  found 
its  fullest  representative  in  the  "^  Encyclopedie,"  the  joint 
production  of  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  and  most  of  the  radical 
thinkers  of  the  time.  The  reception  given  to  their  work 
amply  testilles  that  these  men  were  in  accord  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  4500  copies  of  its  twenty-eight  folio  volumes 
were  hardly  dry  before  they  were  sold,  and  the  last  set 
brought  the  price  of  rarity.  Voltaire's  contributions  are 
collected  in  his  '*  Diction  at  re  Philostjphique/'  a  work  full  of 
personalities  and  of  mocking  irreverence  which  he  seemed 
to  think  justified  by  the  nature  of  his  adversaries  and  of 
their  cause.  Yet  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  typical  of  his  whole  *'  hundred  volumes/'  and  is  still 
readable  in  spite  of  its  alphabetical  arrangement.  Its  value, 
however,  is  literary  and  not  philosophical,  at  least  in  any 
sense  that  we  now  attach  to  that  word. 

To  eighteenth  century  France  a  '*  philosopher"  is  a 
man  disabused  of  all  "  the  long  results  of  time,"  a  man  who 
looks  at  life  with  shrewd  but  shallow  common-sense.  And 
until  it  was  weighed  this  specious  optimism  was  naturally  of 
immense  popularity.  Indeed  the  philosophers  could  trulv 
uay  that  the  world   was  gone  after  them.     The   mania  for 
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collections,  ihe  dilettante  study  of  *'  natural  history »"  date 
from  this  time.  Hundreds  busied  themselves  thus  with 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  it  was  especially  for  them  that 
Voltaire  had  popularized  Newton's  theories  in  his  ''  English 
Letters/'  In  their  optimistic  hopefulness  the  puzzle  of  na- 
ture seemed  almost  solved.  Like  Wagner  in  Goethe*s 
•* Faust,"  they  felt  they  knew  much  and  hoped  to  know  all, 
an  attitude  indicated  by  the  inscription  on  BuflTon's  statue  at 
Versailles ;  **  A  genius  equal  to  the  majesty  of  nature."  In- 
deed, as  they  approach  the  maelstrom  of  the  Revolution  a 
vertigo  seems  to  seize  on  these  minds  cut  loose  from  the 
moorings  of  faith  and  drifting  into  unknown  seas.  *'  En- 
lightenment is  so  dilTiised,"  says  Voltaire  with  his  genial 
optimism,  **  that  there  must  be  an  outburst  on  the  first  oc^ 
casion.  .  .  ,  Our  young  men  are  fortunate.  They  will  see 
fine  things."  Rousseau  had  a  truer  and  profounder  fore- 
sight :  "  Rely  not,"  he  says  in  *'  Emile,"  "  on  the  existing 
social  order,  forgetting  that  this  order  is  subject  to  inevitable 
revolutions,  and  that  you  cannot  foresee  nor  prevent  what 
may  come  on  your  children.  The  great  will  become  small. 
the  rich  poor,  the  monarch  subject.  We  approach  the  criti- 
cal state  and  the  age  of  revolutions." 

Rousseau,  not  Voltaire,  is  the  seer  of  the  closing  century, 
and  he  has  put  this  startling  prophecy,  not  in  an  historical  or 
philosophical  treatise,  hut  in  a  novel,  *' Emile,"  which,  with 
his  **  Nouvelle  H^loise,"  exercised  a  more  fateful  influence 
on  mankind  than  an}^  works  of  pure  imagination  that 
literary  history  knows.  So  we  are  brought  back  from  a 
philosophical  digression  to  pure  literature,  to  the  novelists 
and  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Criticism  may,  in- 
deed, be  briefly  dismissed.  Voltaire  is  once  more  easily 
tirst  with  his  "Commentary  on  Corneille,"  but  Diderot's 
annual  *' Salons"  were  epoch-making  for  the  rational  study 
of  art,  while  his  dramatic  essays  popularized  a  naturalism 
that  they  did  not  originate,  and  the  "  Correspondence  '*  of 
hie  friend  Grimm  with  German  courts  may  still  be  read  with 
interest  for  its  subjective  originality.    Only  these  three  stand. 
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for  La  Harpe,  in  spite  of  his  contemporary  popularity,  it 
but  the  talented  representative  of  a  sterile  conservatism. 

In  no  department  of  literature  was  progress  more  varied 
or  the  outlook  more  hopeful  than  in  prose  fiction  during  ihis 
entire  period.     Le  Sage  shares  with  Voltaire  the  honors  ol 
the  first  rank,  but  excellent  work  was  done  by  Pr6vost»  La^ 
Clos,  and  Louvet,  in  the  psychological  novel  ;  by  Cr^billon 
fits  and  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  in  the  tale;  by  du   Laurens. 
de  la  Metrie,  and  Diderut  in  the  Shandyesque  romance  ;j 
while  Marivaux  furnished   deliirhtfull_y  amusing  trifles,  Flo-| 
Han  and  Marmontel  didactic  sugar  pills,  and  the  Abbd  Bar- 
th^lemy  a  huge  bolus  of  the  same  tempting  character  In  the 
six  stout  volumes  of  the  '*  Travels  of  the  Young  Anachar- 
sis."     And  then,  with  a  place  quite  unique  among  the  nov- 
elists of  the   world,   is  Rousseau,  the  prophet   of  the  new 
era,  of  sentiment  and  nature. 

Le  Sage  (1668— 1747),  though  no  mean  dramatist,  wa» 
greatest  as  a  realistic  and  satirical  novelist.  Like  Voltaire, 
he  was  a  scholar  of  the  Jesuits  and  educated  for  the  law. 
but  while  Voltaire  drew  his  inspiration  from  England,  Le 
Sage  turned  rather  to  Spain.  The  title  and  idea  of  **  Le 
Dtable  Boiteux,"  his  first  independent  essay  ( 1707 ),  was  bor- 
rowed from  them,  though  the  work  itself,  in  Scott's  opinion 
one  of  the  profoundest  studies  of  human  character,  wa? 
purely  original.  But  he  is  less  remembered  to-day  for  this 
than  for  the  equally  keen  and  more  entertaining  "  Gil  Blas,**| 
a  book  singular  in  that  it  seems  to  belong  rather  to  either  of 
two  foreign  literatures  than  to  its  own.  For  while  it  was 
recognized  as  a  masterpiece  in  France,  it  had  no  roots  in 
the  past  of  French  literature,  and  in  form  was  so  closely! 
studied  from  the  Spanish  novela  ficaresca  that  over-zeaL 
ous  Castiltans  have  actually  claimed  it  as  a  translation. 
And  as  it  had  no  ancestry  in  France,  so  it  had  no  immediaU 
posterity  there,  but  rather  in  England  in  the  work  of  Defo( 
and  Smollett,  though  Le  Sage  anticipated  many  features 
the  novel  of  low  life  and  the  naturalism  of  the  school  o) 
Balzac. 
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In  his  style  Le  Sage  set  himselfagainst  what  he  called  the 
"strained  diction"  and  '*  charms  more  brilliant  than  solid" 
of  Marivaux%  He  wished  to  he  clear,  and  above  all  not  to 
be  affected,  and  he  molded  to  his  use  a  language  very 
direct,  terse,  and  troly  p(>pular.  If  "  Gil  Blas»"  as  a  novel, 
seems  at  times  prolix,  it  is  because  Le  Sage,  like  a  novel- 
istic  La  Bruyere,  is  not  content  to  show  a  segment  of  society, 
but  seeks  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  his  hero  to  reveal  all 
its  faults  and  foibles.  But  he  shuns  the  exceptional  and 
deals  "with  life,  as  he  knows  it,  and  with  average  men,  differ- 
ing thus  irom  some  modern  realists,  and  from  his  own  later 
work.  For  there  is  in  this  school  always  a  tendency  to 
dwell  on  the  picturesque  side  of  vagabond  life,  and  to  stiid}^ 
the  abnormal  in  vice  rather  than  in  virtue,  Le  Sage,  in* 
deed,  has  no  touch  of  the  pessimism  that  pervades  the 
modern  Naturalists.  Acquaintance  with  vice  is  but  a  factor 
in  bringing  Gil  to  virtue.  In  "Guzman  d'Alfarache"  and  the 
•*  Bachelier  de  Salamanque,^'  however,  there  is  hardly  any 
expression  of  moral  sympathy  at  all,  a  fact  much  more  in- 
teresting than  the  novels  themselves,  for  it  is  the  first  sign 
of  that  weariness  of  conscience  and  moral  apathy  tliat  was 
presently  to  reveal  itself  in  Voltaire*s  "  Pucelle,"  in  Diderot's 
•'Neveu  de  Rameuu,"*  and  in  the  work  of  the  later  philoso- 
phers. By  this  almost  alone  can  Le  Sage  be  connected 
with  the  fiction  of  his  century  in  France. 

For  the  growth  of  the  novel  was  rather  on  psychological 
lines.  Marivaux  (  1688-1763)*  without  being  either  a  reaU 
ist  or  a  moralist,  showed  in  his  **  Spectateur"  that  he  was  a 
very  keen  analyst  of  human  feeling,  and  the  qualities  of 
these  essays  appear  also  in  his  best  novels,  '*  Marianne  " 
and  "  Le  Paysan  Parvenu.*'  The  former  is  a  delicate  dis- 
section of  coquetry,  the  latter  traces  the  development  of 
Heif-assurance  and  effrontery  in  M.  Jacob,  the  successful  and 
universal  lover,  who  represents  a  sort  of  arrested  develop- 
ment of  Maupassant's  Bel-Ami,  though  oftener  compared 
with  Moliere's  Don  Juan  and  George  Sand's  Leone  Leoni. 
It  IS  this   psychological    study  that   alone    interests    Mari- 
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vaux.  No  writer  kills  oflT  his  characters  with  more  non- 
chalance when  they  begin  to  embarrass  him,  but,  even  so, 
he  has  brought  neither  of  these  stories  to  an  end»  In 
him  first  we  notice  also  the  curious  concomitance  of  a  ro» 
mantic  and  sublimated  conventional  sentimentalily  with 
facile  shamelessness,  a  note  that  runs  through  all  the  fiction 
of  the  century,  reaching  its  height  in  Rousseau  ;  a  double 
twisted  thread  that  seldom  fails  to  show  itself  both  in  the 
loftiest  and  in  the  basest  writers. 

This  peculiar  sentimental  strain  was  taken  up  with 
much  skill  in  Provost's  (1697-1763)  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  ad- 
mirable in  a  rather  nauseating  kind.  One  knows  not 
whether  to  wonder  most  at  the  complacent  love  of  the  hero, 
who  is  ever  ready  to  pardon  venal  infidelity,  or  at  the  death- 
less love  of  the  frail  heroine,  who  can  resist  all  seductions 
but  those  of  good  wine  and  good  clothes.  As  an  analysis 
of  sentimentalism  degenerating  to  the  verge  of  drivelling 
inanity^  the  book  holds  an  eminence  that  may  long  be  un- 
rivalled* 

'*  Manon  *'  had  no  important  successors  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  Indeed,  its  closest  counterpart  in  the  inter- 
twining of  sentiment  and  lubricity,  Louvet*s  **  Faublas/' 
dates  from  1786.  More  closely  resembling  Manvaux,  but 
without  his  depth,  are  the  society  stories,  written  for  the 
amusement  of  an  idle  and  corrupt  aristocracy  by  Cr^billon 
fiisj  son  of  the  dramatist,  and  by  the  equally  immoral  but 
more  delicate  de  la  Clos,  whose  "  Liaisons  Dangereuses"  is 
the  best  in  this  inferior  kind.  Fmm  amusement  to  in- 
struction is  not  a  long  step,  but  tlie  didactic  fiction,  though 
voluminous,  is  not  of  striking  excellence.  It  may  suffice  to 
name  the  *'  gutter-Rousseau,"  Restif  de  la  Bretonne,  who  in 
quite  unrivalled  in  the  serious  pedagogy  of  his  obscene 
sentimentality,  and  at  the  other  extreme  Bernard! n  de  St. 
Pierre,  in  whose  didactic  idyls,  "  Paul  and  Virginia*' and 
*'  La  Chaumiere  Indienne,'*  sentiment  reaches  the  acute 
stage  of  hyper-a?sthesia,  and  the  ethics,  like  Shakspere's 
medlars,    are   "rotten    before    ihey    are   ripe."      BrrnarilHi, 
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however*  is  the  natural  result  of  Rousseau's  leaching,  and 
that  will  claim  altenlioii  presently. 

Meantime^  a  new  turn  had  been  given  to  fiction  by  Vol- 
taire, here,  as  usual,  a  leader.     He  is  the  true  founder  of  the 
iendenz-roman^  the  novel  with  a  social  or  ethical  purpose. 
His  short  tales  are  the  mori  artful  and  insinuating  controver- 
sial  pamphlets  that  were  ever  penned.     Self-satisfied  opti- 
mism in  religion  and  popular  thought  were  never  so  pitilessly 
laid  bare,  so  wittily  mocked,  as  in  **Candide :"  political  and 
ecclesiastical  reforms  w^ere  never  more  effectually  preached 
than  in  the  '*  Homme  aux  Qiiaranle  Ecus,"  with  its  amusing 
persiflage  of  the  **  single  tax  ; "  the  presumptuousness  of  an 
unspiritual  established  church  might  laugh  at  direct  attacks 
but  winced  at  the  scornful  masked  satire  of  **  Zadig."     No 
man  has   done   so    much    in    a    bad    cause   with    so   slight 
weapons   as  Voltaire  by  the  indirect,  gliding  irony  of  his 
allusions  to  the  Scriptures.    **  I  will  not  moralize  and  w^ill  be 
read/*  said  Byron,  but  Voltaire  moralized  more  convincingly 
than  any  of  his  time  and  was  more  universally  read  also. 
It  is  true  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  not  consistent.     Per- 
haps he  was  not  anxious  to  be-     **  I  begin  to  care  more  for 
happiness  in  life  than  a  truth^  he  said.     Intellectually,  he 
might  be  a  pessimist  and  determinist,  but  he  knew  that 
**  the  good  of  society  demands  that  man  shall  think  himself 
free,"  and  he  acted  and  preached  accordingly,  for  instance 
in  "Le  Mondain  "  and  "LVHistoire  de  Jenni."     In  this  he  is 
more  a  utilitarian  than  a  philosopher.      He  knows  that  the 
mass  of  readers  will  not    see  his  inconsistency  while  they 
will  feel  his  keen  thrusts  at  old  abuses  and  creeds,  and  their 
pride  will  be  flattered  by  the  frank  cynicism  which  urges 
them  to  combine  with  the  writer  to  draw  advantage  from 
the    superstitions    of    the    less     enlightened.     Perhaps    no 
*'  moralist''  is  at  once  so  clear  and  so  self-contradictor}-  as 
Voltaire  in  these  tales,  where  he  seems  now  deist,  now^  athe- 
ist, now  radical,  now  reactionary-,  now  pessimist,  now  opti- 
mist* so  that  the  work  as  a  whole  becomes  indeed  "a  chaos 
of  luminous  ideas," 
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The  novel  with  a  purpose,  thus  launched,  found  an  eager 
advocate  in  Diderot»  more  consistent  in  design,  but  less  even 
in  execution,  rising  sometimes  to  a  serious  and  eloquent  in- 
dignation as  in  **  La  Religieuse,'*  then  descending  into  the 
pig-sty  of  '*  Les  Bijoux  Indiscrets,"  or  loosing  the  bridle  of 
a   Shandyesque  fancy  in   '* Jacques  le   Fataliste''  and   the 
*'  Neveu  de  Ramesiu,"   that  so   fascinated  the  attention  of 
Goethe;  or  perhaps  revelling  in  the  free-lovers'  Utopia  of 
the   **  Supplement    au   Voyage    de    Bourgainville."      As  ^^ 
French  critic,  Faguet,  has  observed,  Diderot  was  a  type  ^^^ 
the  French  bourgeois,  and  very  far  from  **  the  most  German 
head  in  France,"  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  call  him.* 
He  had  the  same  facile  morality,  the  same  lack  of  delicacy. 
the  same   vulgar   inclinations   and  generous   emotions, 
same  sincerity  and  industry,  that  stamp  the  French  middle 
class  which  was  now  first  coming  to  the  front  as  represent- 
ative of  national  life.     It  is  in  his  novels  that  Diderot  shows 
most  of  this  fundamentally  Gallic  mind.    While  his  philof 
phy  was  a  prelude  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  in  his  fiction  he 
anticipated  Rousseau's  '"state  of  nature,"  and  his  cynicism 
did   not   shrink   from    the    uttermost   consequences    of  his 
theory,  more  consistent   in   this  than   his  sentimental   suc- 
cessor, who  had  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  by  an  inde- 
pendent and  less  logical  process.     Yet  the  "state  of  nature" 
is  more  associated  with  Rousseau  than   with  Diderot,  for 
preached  it  with  a  fire  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm  that  ma< 
him  teacher  :ind  guide  of  Europe  for  many  years  in  a  dee) 
sense  than  Voltaire  had  ever  been,  though  literary  criticism 
must  rank  him  as  the  inferior  genius. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778),  was  the  son  of 
Genevan  clock-maker,  yet  up  to  his  fortieth  year  he  had  n^ 
settled  home  or  occupation,  but  led  the  wandering  life  of 
sentimental  Gil  Bias,  the  shuttlecock  of  his  usually  generoi 
emotions.  For  he  had  a  good  heart,  ready  to  open  to  a 
but  as  ready  to  take  offense,  and  quick  to  think   itself  iXi 


» The  citprcssion  Ib  Ste.  Beuve'».    Goethe  had  said 
French  blame  in  him,  he  is  a  genuine  German." 
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ceived-  No  man  ever  qu-arrelled  so  consistently  with  every 
one  who  tried  to  befriend  him,  with  Voltaire.  Diderot,  tlume, 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  the  various  lady  patronesses  of  his 
wandennt(s.  He  came  at  last  to  a  hatred,  nol  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  of  society,  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  cor- 
rupted the  individual  and  made  him  unworthy  of  the  loving 
trust  Rousseau  longed  to  g\ve.  It  is  not  the  fauhs  of  human 
nature  that  grieve  him,  but  the  faults  of  social  order  against 
which  his  sensitive  nature  chafes.  So  his  life  becomes  a 
vision  of  what  might  be:  a  Utopian  imagination  colors  all 
his  philosophy.  It  addresses  itself  not  to  reason  but  to 
sentiment.  It  is  not  the  white  light  of  ideas,  but  the 
*t|ow  of  passif)nate  Kres.  Evidence  is  neglected,  probability 
scorned.  The  ** Social  Contract*'  assumes  an  origin  of 
society  that  not  tmh  never  was,  but,  a  prion',  never  could 
he.  The  pedagogy  <4  "  Emile,"  though  most  valuable  and 
suggestive,  is  just  as  hn practicable  and  visionary.  The 
**Nouvelle  H^loise ''  moves  in  a  cloud-land  of  emasculate 
unreality,  while  the  cynical  frankness  of  his  *' Confessions  " 
shows  how  his  ciiaracter  was  disintegrated  by  unresisted 
imagination,  and  explains  his  **  misanthropic  optimism"  by 
hi,H  pathological  condition. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  order  of  society  was  almost  uni- 
versal during  the  latter  half  the  century,  but,  except  in  philo- 
sophic circles,  it  was  inarticulate  and  dimly  realized.  Rous- 
seau made  it  a  popular  passion,  a  universal  enthusiasm. 
Hut  the  destructive  influence  of  '*  Im^galit^'*  (  1755)  far  out- 
weighed the  constructive  effort  of  the  "Contract  Social*' 
I1762K  which  offered  no  practical  remedy  and,  indeed, 
stands  quite  isolated  in  his  writings,  for  it  is  tnconsistent 
with  that  fundamental  dogma  of  the  **state  of  nature"  which 
runs  through  all  his  later  work,  inspiring  his  **  Lettre  sur  les 
Spectacles"  (  1758)  witl»  the  spirit  of  a  modern  TertulHan, 
and  dictating  the  aristocratic  pedagogy  of  '*Emile"  (  1764). 

Rousseau's  theory  in  "Emile''  is  that  a  child  should  be 
left  lo  develop  naturally.  Hp  allows  a  tutor,  but  only  to  sat- 
isfy legitimate  curiosity  and  arrange  external  influence  so  as 
i> 
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to  give  "  a  positive  indirect  education."  Even  the  ethics  of 
property  are  l<>  he  taught  by  object  lessons.  He  wishes  the 
intellect  subordinated  to  the  sentimental  affections  and  emo- 
tions, but  he  wishes  the  child  to  be  isolated  from  other  child- 
ren, from  adults,  even  from  his  family,  since  all  these  have 
some  of  the  inherited  virus  of  society.  Goethe  called 
"  Emile  '"  the  "  natural  gospel  of  education,"  and  in  so  far  as 
the  object  of  all  teaching  is  to  produce  independent  think- 
ing, to  teach  children  and  not  facts,  Rousseau  proclaimed  a 
truth  always  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  He  was  the  re- 
forming iconoclast  in  this  field  that  Voltaire  and  Diderot 
were  in  others.  He  went  too  far.  Taken  literally,  his  **  in- 
tuitive education  "  was  a  paradox,  but  it  was  a  most  helpful 
one,  most  timely,  and  most  fruitful,  not  in  France  alone,  but 
for  all  Europe. 

In  the  letters  of  "Julie,"  the  "  Nouvelle  H^loise,"  a 
novel  suggesting  Goethe's  **  Elective  Affinities,"  we  have 
Rousseau^s  ideas  on  love,  and  naturally  therefore  his  most 
popular  work,  perhaps  the  most  influential  novel  that  was 
ever  written.  Here  he  put  most  heart  and  passion,  and 
most  of  his  morbid  personal  experience.  It  is  true  that  the 
situation  he  creates  is  hopelessly  artificial.  These  con- 
noisseurs of  rare  sentiments  and  mutual  students  of  their 
own  pathological  psychology,  these  romantic  self-tormentors 
are  so  false  to  nature  that  Rousseau  can  neither  procure  a 
normal  climax  nor  sufl^er  his  characters  to  get  on  without 
one,  but  is  compelled  to  summon  a  deus  ex  machina  to  cut 
the  tangle  in  which  their  perverse  sentimentality  had  in- 
volved those  paradoxical  people  in  their  "enterprise  against 
common  sense."  That  there  were  such  men  as  St.  Preux 
in  this  generation,  no  one  with  Werther  before  his  eyes 
will  deny,  but  it  was  the  women  of  the  novel,  Julie  and 
Claire,  that  won  the  book  its  most  passionate  admirers  and 
its  immense  vogue  among  ladies  who  felt  that  their  duplex 
feminine  nature,  neglected  by  previous  novelists,  had  been 
seized  as  never  before.  They  were  flattered  by  the  emi- 
nence to  which  Rousseau  had  advanced  them,  and  charmed 
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►y  the  sympathy  that  thn>bbed  throu«rh  liis  paj^es.  I'hey 
Iknuw  the  reality  of  the  acre  /fa/'ser  that  sn  amused  Voltaire. 
ed,  Rousseau's  wnmen  had  a  more  cietined  individuality 
than  French  fiction  had  vel  seen.  In  general,  the  hook  was 
genuine  and  sincere.  It  came  from  a  romantic  heart,  and 
spoke  to  thousands  of  romantic  hearts,  who  also  had  in  ttcIi 
measure  the  **  gift  of  tears/'  in  which  Julie  so  readily  dis- 
solved, It  roused  in  them  that  "general  warmth  "  of  which 
Jean  Paul  speaks,  that  vai^ue.  general,  ill-derined  sentimental 
philanthropv.  which  was  a  cause,  and.  still  more,  a  directing 
force  in  the  French  Revolution- 

Emile'""  and  *'Juhe"  sh(»\v  sentimentnlitv  applied.  The 
"Confessions"  exhibit  it  as  raw  material.  Here  one  is 
lesa  repelled  by  the  dogmatic  under-current  and  so  can  en- 
joy more  fully  the  artistic  charm  of  this  apparently  frank 
'jRT\d  simple  narrative  of  his  frailty  and  his  vices,  where  with 
great  art  attention  is  suspended,  events  skilfully  prepared, 
each  climax  most  carefully  managed.  These  "Confessions*' 
are  probably  most  read  to-day,  bnt  in  t!ie  influence  they  ex- 
erted thev  must  yield  both  to  the  novels  and  to  "The  Sav- 
oyard Vicar,"  a  little  tractate  containeil  in  "  Emile,"  whose 
emotional,  undogmatic,  yt*t  lervent  t'aith  is  the  tirsl  effectual 
Stemming  of  the  inlidel  current  and  the  herald  of  the 
^qiialiy  emotional  Christianity  of  St.  Pierre,  Chateaubriand, 
ind  Lamartine. 

Finally,   in    all    Rousseau's   works    there    is   a   love   for 

ature,  a  sense  of  and  appreciation  for  natural  beauty,  that 
ivas  a  revelation  in  French  literature.  Not  only  is  there 
lolhing  before  Rousseau  equal  to  the  sunrise  in  the  third 
book  of  **EmiIe."  or  to  his  descnptif)n  of  the  perv€nckt\  but 
Ihere  is  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  compared.  He  gave  his 
Countrymen  a  new  sense.  This  is  his  greatest  title  to  liter- 
kry  immortality.  But  he  was  great  also  as  a  ilescriber  of 
kenttments  and  feelings,  surpassing  in  this  Provost  as  he  had 
lurpassed  Manvaux.  Now  this,  as  Saintsbury  has  said,  i.s 
niiit  the  line  of  demarcation  tliat  separates  the  old  literature 

om  the  new.     Sentimental   religion    and   sentimental   poli- 
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tics  may  be  discredited  by  the  logic  of  events,  the  recent 
literary  movement  may  show  in  its  naturalism  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Diderot,  but  descriptions  of  sentiment  and  nature 
and  the  mutual  play  of  one  on  the  other  are  still  the  key-note 
of  modern  literature.  That  Rousseau  sftruck  that  note  gives 
him  a  unique  place,  and  makes  his  name  the  most  fitting 
introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  present  century. 

B.  W.  Wblls. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

The  death  of  Lord  Tennyson  in  1892  called  forth  from 
his  poetical  contemporaries  a  number  of  eulogies,  very  few  of 
which  were  remarkable  either  for  the  originality  of  their 
thought  or  the  excellence  of  their  verse.  Among  these  few, 
however,  was  one  that  received  the  unstinted  praise  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
poet  unknown  to  liim — so  unknown,  in  fact,  that  he 
had  to  buy  the  poet*s  works  and  read  them  just  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  done  in  the  case  of  Tennyson  more  than 
forty  years  before.  A  perusal  of  these  deepened  the  im- 
pression alreadv  made,  and  in  acknowledgement  of  their 
excellence  he  oflfered  the  author  —  Mr.  William  Watson  — 
a  penson  of  £200  in  the  Civil  List.  The  ofler  and  its  ac- 
piance  caused  no  little  unfavorable  comment  at  the  time, 
a  writer  in  Tke  jVationai  Ohsen^er  declaring  that  the  pen- 
on  was  '*  a  direct  insult  In  literature/"  Hut  a  calmer 
dgment  will  realize  the  justice  of  the  gift,  for  among  the 
many  poets  that  have  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  Tenny- 
son's great  name  no  other  is  more  gifted  fir  has  given 
romise  of  more  true  pc*etical  power  than  Mr.  Watson. 
Only  the  most  meagre  facts  of  his  life  are  known.  The 
ion  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  he  was  burn  near  that  city  in 
1858.  Being  a  delicate  child,  he  was  unable  to  attend  the 
public  schools,  though  as  a  boy  he  enjoyed  intimate  com- 
munitm  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  books.  He  was  an 
omnivorous  reader,  especially  of  the  great  poets,  and  his 
love  of  these  is  shown  by  the  wealth  of  allusion  in  his 
poems.  Much  of  his  youth  was  also  spent,  we  are  lold,  in 
me  of  ihe  most  beautiful  scenery  of  England  —  in  ram- 
bles along  the  Lancashire  sea-coast  and  in  excursions  into 
the  country  immortalized  by  Wordsworth.  Vet  despite  this 
nstant  communion  with  nature  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
ardly   a   picture   of  nature   is   to   he   found   in    any   of  his 
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poems.  His  genius  was  largel}-  introspective,  and  dwelt 
almost  entirely  on  what  he  had  read,  and  not  what  he  had 
seen. 

Mr.  Watson's  first  literary  productions  appeared  in  The 
ArguSy  a  weekly  journal  published  in  Liveri>ool.  These 
look  the  form  of  short  lyrics,  showing  the  influence  of 
Shelley,  and  a  series  of  prose  articles  on  "The  German 
Musical  Composers,"  "  distinguished,"  says  his  friend  Mr. 
James  Ashcroft  Noble,  "by  maturity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression remarkable  in  the  work  of  a  mere  youth."  He  was 
an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  music,  and  his  criticisms  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  others  were  singularly  just  and 
acute. 

In  1880  Mr.  Watson  published,  through  Messrs.  Ke^an 
Paul  &  Co.,  his  first  volume,  "  The  Prince's  Qjiest  and 
Other  Poems."  The  book  dropped  almost  stillborn  from 
the  press,  a  not  unnatural  thing  with  first  volumes  of  verse, 
and  it  took  almost  twelve  years  to  exhaust  one  small  edition. 
Doubtless  since  Mr.  Watson  has  become  famous,  the  edition 
is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  book-lovers,  not  because  it  is 
rare  poetry,  but  because  it  is  a  rare  book.  So  the  world 
goes.  The  longest  poem  of  the  volume,  •*  The  Prince's 
Qpest,"  reminds  one  strongly  of  Keats's  "  Endymion," 
though  no  .^iaricrJy  reviewer,  "  so  savage  and  tartarly," 
tore  it  into  shreds.  It  caught  the  fancy  of  Dante  Rossetti 
and  his  school,  and  that  fastidious  poet  said  of  it :  "  It  takes 
one  straight  back  to  Keats."  Despite  such  distinguished 
association  the  poem  almost  provokes  one  into  saying :  "  If 
its  length  be  not  considered  a  merit,  it  hath  no  other."  But 
it  has  some  undeniable  merit.  The  verse  is  smooth  and 
musical  enough,  and  the  language  is  restrained  ;  in  fact, 
the  poet  even  thus  early  shows  that  characteristic  which  so 
distinguished  him  afterwards:  self-restraint.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plot  is  rather  vague,  and  the  verdict  of  the  reader 
may  be  taken  in  evidence  against  it :  no  one  cares  to  read 
it  a  second  time.  It  is  simply  interesting  as  the  youthful 
effort  of  a  poet  who  has  since  done  noble   work  in  a  differ- 
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ent  line  of  poetry,  but  it  is  as  far  from  "  Wordsworth's 
Grave"  as  '•  Endyraion"  is  from  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes." 
If  Mr.  Watson  at  first  made  a  failure  with  a  long  poem, 
he  soon  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  wrote  the  shortest  of 
short  poems — the  epigram.  In  1884  he  published  a  volume 
of  these  —  one  hundred  in  number, —  entitled  "  Epigrams 
on  Art,  Life,  and  Nature,"  but  this  little  book,  too,  was 
passed  by  unheeded.  Yet  in  these  epigrams  he  strikes  the 
keynote  of  much  he  has  since  written.  In  this  peculiar 
form  no  other  English  poet  has  excelled  him  for  beauty  of 
setting  and  thought,  incisiveness  of  expression,  and  ex- 
quisite blending  of  words  and  ideas.  So  saturated  did  he 
become  with  the  epigrammatic  spirit  that  many  of  the 
stanzas  of  his  longer  poems  resolve  themselves  unconsciously 
into  epigrams.  Prof.  Dowden  has  devoted  pages  to  the 
tragic  episode  of  Shelley  and  Harriet  Westbrook  ;  here  is 
Mr.  Watson's  marvellous  rendering  of  the  whole  story  : 

A  star  look'd  down  from  heaven  and  loved  a  flower 
Grown  in  earth's  garden  —  loved  it  for  an  hour : 
Let  eyes  that  trace  his  orbit  in  the  .spheres 
Refuse  not,  to  a  ruin'd  rosebud,  tears. 

Where  can  one  find  a  more  adequate  and  beautiful  tribute 
to  Longfellow? 

No  puissant  singer  he,  whose  silence  grieves 
To-day  the  great  West's  tender  heart  and  strong : 
No  singer  vast  of  voice  :  yet  one  who  leaves 
His  native  air  the  sweeter  for  his  song. 

Other  epigrams  are  as  exquisite  in  their  finish  : 

Toiling  and  yearning,  'tis  man's  doom  to  see 
No  perfect  creature  fashion'd  of  his  hands. 

Insulted  by  a  flower's  immaculacy, 

And  mock'd  at  by  the  flawless  stars  he  stands. 


One  music  maketh  its  occult  abode 

In  all  things  scatter'd  from  great  Beauty's  hand ; 
And  evermore  the  deepest  words  of  God 

Are  yet  the  easiest  to  understand. 
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It  soars  like  hearts  of  hapless  men  who  dare 
To  sue  for  gifts  the  gods  refuse  to  allot ; 

Who  climb  forever  toward  they  know  not  where, 
Baffled  forever  by  they  know  not  what. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  latest  edition  of  Mr.  Watson's 
poems  gives  only  fifty  of  the  epigrams.  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  poet's  self-restraint,  as  well  as  an  instance 
of  that  pardonable  weakness  of  many  writers  which  causes 
them  to  esteem  as  worst  what  all  the  world  thinks  best.  For 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  of  the  epigrams  omitted  some 
are  much  finer  than  many  of  those  retained,  beautiful  as 
are  these  latter.     One  example  will  suffice: 

"  How  weak  are  words  —  to  carry  thoughts  like  mine?" 
Saith  each  dull  dangler  round  the  much-bored  Nine. 
Yet  w<»rds  sufficed  for  Shakspere's  suit  when  he 
Woo*d  Time,  and  won  instead  Eternity. 

Undismayed,  as  it  seemed,  by  two  failures,  Mr.  Watson 
published  in  the  National  Revieu\  during  1885,  a  series  of 
sonnets,  entitled  "  Ver  Tenebrosum,"  in  which  he  arraigned 
the  government  for  "the  war  in  Egypt  and  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria.  These  sonnets,  especially  those  on  Gordon, 
were  full  of  vigor,  and  the  critics  praised  them  warmly.  But 
the  general  public  was  untouched,  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
evidently  paid  no  heed.  This  neglect  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  sonnets  written  for  a  purpose  hardly  ever 
succeed,  or  that  Mr.  Watson,  like  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
lacked  facility  as  a  sonneteer, —  probably  the  latter  is  the 
true  reason,  though  one,  "To  Lord  Tennyson,"  shows  that 
he  could  strike  for  once  a  rich  note  in  that  very  difficult  of 
poetic  strains  : 

Master  and  mage,  our  prince  of  s»ong,  whom  Time, 
In  this  your  autumn  mellow  and  serene. 
Crowns  ever  with  fresh  'aurels,  nor  less  green 

Than  garlands  dewy  from  your  verdurous  prime  : 

Heir  of  the  riches  of  the  whole  world's  rhyme, 

Dow'r'd  with  the  Doric  grace,  the  Mantuan  mien. 
With  .\rno's  depth  and  Avon's  golden  sheen : 

Singer  to  whom  the  singing  agej»  climb, 
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Convergent;  —  if  the  youngest  of  the  choir 

May  snatch  a  flying  splendor  from  your  name 

Making  his  page  illustrious,  and  aspire 

For  one  rich  moment  your  regard  to  claim, 

Suffer  him  at  your  feet  to  lay  his  lyre 

And  touch  the  skirts  and  fringes  of  your  fame. 

Mr.  Watson  scored  his  first  success  as  a  poet  by  the 
publication,  in  1889,  of  "Wordsworth's  Grave  and  Other 
Poems."  Amid  the  quantity  of  verse  that  appeared  at  the 
time,  the  critics,  both  here  and  in  England,  recognized  the 
fresh  tone,  the  cultivated  expression,  and  the  striking  beauty 
of  the  poems  that  made  up  the  volume.  It  was  a  belated 
recognition,  and  it  came  none  too  soon.  Mr.  Howells  in 
the  Editor's  Study  of  Harfer^s,  an  acute  critic  in  the  At- 
lantic^ and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  led 
in  the  bestowal  of  praise  on  the  new  poet.  To  apply  his 
own  words  to  himself,  it  had  been  long  since  "  so  sweet, 
so  true  "  a  note  had  been  heard  from  a  new  poet. 

Mr.  Watson  followed  his  first  success  with  the  publication, 
just  after  the  Laureate's  death,  of  the  elegy  that  has  been 
referred  to,  and  so  hearty  was  the  praise  accorded  to  this 
noble  poem  that  he  was  mentioned  by  many  as  the  probable 
successor  to  the  laureateship.  But  soon  the  dark  shadow 
of  insanity  settled  over  his  genius.  Many  reasons  for  this 
sudden  calamity  have  been  assigned,  but  it  seems  that  it 
was,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Noble  said,  "  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
due  to  the  excitement  born  of  sudden  success  after  long 
years  spent  in  apparently  vain  attempts  to  catch  the  ear  of 
the  reading  public."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mental  obscura- 
tfon  fortunately  lasted  only  a  short  while,  and,  early  in  1893, 
the  poet  published  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  poems 
ill  response  to  a  general  demand.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  "The  Eloping  Angels:  a  Caprice,"  which  his  admirers 
fervently  wish  he  had  never  written.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  came  his  first  and  only  prose  work,  '*  Excursions 
in  Criticism  :  Being  Some  Prose  Recreations  of  a  Rhymer." 
Besides  these  volumes  of  original  work,  he  has  edited,  with 
appropriate  introductions,  "  English  Lyrics  "  by  Mr.  Alfred 
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Austin  (1890)  and  "Lyric  Love:  an  Antholog}'"  (1892), 
the  latter  being  in  the  Golden  Treasury  Series. 

Omitting  the  sonnets  and  epigrams,  Mr.  Watson's  poetry 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes :  elegiac,  narra- 
tive, and  miscellaneous  lyrics  ;  and,  in  discussing  these,  it 
may  be  well  to  speak  of  them  in  order  of  merit,  beginning 
with  the  least  important.  This  is  the  narrative  poetry, 
which  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words,  "  The  Prince's 
Quest "  has  already  been  commented  on,  while  "  Angelo." 
printed  in  the  same  volume,  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  latest  edition.  '*  The  Eloping  Angels  " 
is  a  most  disappointing  production.  The  plot  borders  on 
irreverence,  the  action  is  none  of  the  clearest,  the  humor  is 
rather  heavy  and  far-fetched,  reminding  one  in  spots  of 
Hood's  labored  attempts  at  fun,  and  the  verse  is  in  no  way 
remarkable.  It  is  a  pity  the  poet  did  not  exercise  before 
publication  that  self-restraint  which,  as  has  been  noted,  he 
displays  elsewhere. 

The  miscelhmeous  lyrics  included  in  Mr.  Watson's 
latest  edition  are  not  numerous,  but  their  quality  is  very 
high.  In  "  Autumn  "  he  gives  about  the  only  touch  of  nature 
found  in  his  poems.  One  is  reminded  of  Matthew  Arnold 
in  these  lines  : 

stilled  is  the  virgin  rapture  that  was  Jiine» 

And  cold  is  August's  panting  heart  of  fire; 
And  in  the  storm -dismantled  forest  choir 

For  thine  own  elegy  thy  winds  attune 
Their  wild  :ind  wizard  lyre: 

And  poignant  grows  the  charm  of  thy  decay. 

The  pathos  of  thy  beauty,  and  the  sting, 

Thou  parable  of  greatness  vanishing! 
For  me.  thy  woods  of  gold  and  skies  of  grey 
With  speech  fantastic  ring. 

**  Felicitv "  reminds  one  even  more  of  the  same  poet. 
"  The  Things  that  are  More  Excellent "  is  an  earnest  plea 
for  freedom  of  thoufrht  and  action,  a  discontent  with  the 
humdrum  cant  and  fashions  of  the  day.  These  stanzaf 
show  the  spirit  of  the  poet : 
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The  grace  of  friendship —  mind  and  heart 

Linked  with  their  fellow  heart  and  mind ; 
The  gains  of  science,  gifts  of  art ; 

The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind  ; 
The  thirst  to  know  and  understand  — 

A  large  and  liberal  discontent : 
These  are  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

In  faultless  rhythm  the  ocean  rolls, 

A  rapturous  silence  fills  the  skies ; 
And  on  this  earth  are  lovelj  souls, 

That  softly  look  with  aldful  eyes. 
Though  dark,  O  God,  Thy  course  and  track. 

I  think  Thou  must  at  least  have  meant 
That  nought  which  lives  should  wholly  lack 

The  things  that  are  most  excellent. 

Other  notable  lyrics  are  "The  Fugitive  Ideal,"  "Song" 
("Lightly  we  met  in  the  Mom"),  "  Beauty's  Metempsy- 
chosis," "England  to  Ireland,"  "The  Great  Misgiving," 
"  The  Raven's  Shadow,"  and  "  Lux  Perdita."  But  Mr. 
Watson's  critical  judgment,  so  keen  in  passing  on  others, 
was  again  at  fault  when  it  came  to  himself;  for  he  has 
omitted  from  his  latest  edition  several  poems  that  are  worthy 
of  preservation.  An  example  is  seen  in  "  A  Song  of  Three 
Singers,"  which  is  the  most  melodious  poem  he  has  yet 
written  : 

Wave  and  wind  and  willow  tree 
Speak  a  speech  that  no  man  knoweth : 
Tree  that  sigheth,  wind  that  bloweth, 

Wave  that  floweth  to  the  sea : 

Wave  and  wind  and  willow-tree. 

Peerless  perfect  poets  ye, 
.Singing  songs  all  songs  excelling. 
Fine  as  crystal  music  dwelling 

In  a  welling  fountain  free  : 

Peerless  perfect  poets  three  I 

Wave  and  wind  and  willow-tree 
Know  not  aught  of  poets'  rhyming, 
Yet  they  make  a  silver-chiming 

Sunward-climbing  minstrelsy. 

Soother  than  all  *iongs  could  be. 
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Blows  the  wind  it  knows  not  why, 
Flows  the  wave  it  knows  not  whither, 
And  the  willow  swayeth  hither, 

Swayeth  thither  witlessly, 

Nothing  knowing  save  to  sigh. 

There  has  been  ^reat  rejoicing  among  the  critics  be- 
cause Mr.  Watson  has  left  out  of  his  latest  edition  his 
rather  amusing  poem  on  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  entitled  "  Lines 
to  our  New  Censor."  To  me,  however,  it  seems  too  good 
to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  for  it  shows  Mr.  Watson  in  a 
new  role  —  that  of  humorous  poet.  It  was  written,  so  the 
introductory  note  says,  because  Mr.  Wilde^  having  dis- 
covered that  England  was  unworthj'  of  him,  had  announced 
his  resolve  to  become  a  naturalized  Frenchman. 

And  wilt  thou,  Oscar,  from  us  flee. 

And  must  we,  henceforth,  wholly  sever? 
Shall  thy  laborious  /Vw.v-r/V.v/r/V 

Sadden  our  lives  no  more  forever  ? 

And  all  thy  future  wilt  thou  link 

With  that  brave  land  to  which  thou  goe««t? 
Unhappy  France  !  we  used  to  think 

She  touched,  at  Sedan,  fortune's  lowest. 

And  you're  made  French  as  easily 

As  you  might  change  the  clothes  you're  wearing? 
F'ancy  :  — and  'tis  so  hard  to  be 

A  man  of  sense  and  modest  bearing. 

May  fortitude  beneath  this  blow 

Fail  not  the  gallant  Gallic  nation  I 
By  past  experience,  well  we  know 

Her  genius  for  recuperation. 

And  as  for  us  —  to  our  disgrace, 

Yourstnctnrc'>  truth  must  be  conceded: 
Would  any  but  a  stupid  race 

Hnvf  madt'  the  fuss  about  v«>u  :tv  did? 

As  we  li.ive  stnMu  Mr.  Watson  failed  to  catch  the  popular 
ear  with  his  narrative  poems,  his  epigrams,  and  his  sonnets, 
but  when  he  published  an  eleo-jac  poem  his  success  was  as- 
sured.    In  this  kind  of  poetry   he   found   his  true   element. 
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and  as  an  elegiac  poet  he  will  long  continue  to  hold  an 
"  unassailable  and  sovereign  station  "  among  present  day 
singers.  If  he  may  be  said  to  have  poetical  masters,  they 
are  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
These  four  he  has  most  fittingly  commemorated  in  **  Words- 
worth's Grave,"  **  Shelley's  Centenary,"  **  Lachrymae 
Musarum,"  and  "  In  Laleham  Churchyard."  The  poem  on 
Wordsworth  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Watson's  masterpiece.  Its 
metre  is  the  same  as  that  of  Gray's  famous  poem,  which 
it  resembles  somewhat  in  feeling  and  subject.  Gray  specu- 
lates on  life,  our  poet  on  poetry  ;  the  former's  elegy  appeals, 
therefore,  to  all  classes,  the  latter's  only  to  the  intellectual 
few.  In  the  dedicatory  stanzas  Wordsworth  is  thus  char- 
acterized : 

It  may  be  that  his  manly  chant,  beside 

More  dainty  numbers,  seems  a  rustic  tune : 
It  may  be,  thought  has  broadened  since  he  died 

Upon  the  century's  noon  ; 
It  may  be  that  we  can  no  longer  share 

The  faith  which  from  his  fathers  he  received : 
It  may  be  that  our  doom  is  to  despair 

Where  he  with  joy  believed  ;  — 

Enough  that  there  is  none  since  risen  who  sings 

A  song  so  gotten  of  the  immediate  soul, 
So  instant  from  the  vital  fount  of  things 

Which  is  our  source  and  goal ; 
And  though  at  touch  of  later  hands  there  float 

More  artful  tones  than  from  his  lyre  he  drew, 
Ages  may  pass  ere  trills  another  note 

So  sweet,  so  great,  so  true. 

In  the  main  body  of  the  poem  occur  these  exquisite  lines  : 

Poet  who  steepest  by  this  wandering  wave  I 

When  thou  wast  l)orn,  what  birth-gift  hadst  thou  then? 

To  thee  what  wealth  was  that  the  Immortals  gave, 
The  wealth  thou  gavest  in  thy  turn  to  men  ? 

Not  Milton's  keen,  translunar  music  thine; 

Not  Shakspere's  cloudless,  boundless  human  view; 
Not  Shelley's  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine ; 

Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 
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What  hadst  thou  that  coald  make  so  large  amends 

For  all  tboa  hadst  not  and  thj  peers  posse  we  d» 
MotkHi  and  Are,  swift  means  to  radiant  ends  ? 

Tboo  hadstf  for  weary  feet,  the  gift  of  rest. 

•        «•••••••• 

No  word-mosaic  artificer,  he  9ang 

A  loftj  song  of  lowlr  weal  and  dole. 
Right  from  the  heart,  right  to  the  heart  it  sprang. 

Or  from  the  soal  leapt  instant  to  the  kooI. 

But  as  fine  as  the  eulogy  on  Wordsworth  are  the  stanzas 
that  sketch  English  poetry  just  before  his  time.  Two  will 
serve  as  examples : 

A  hundred  rears  ere  he  to  manhood  came. 

Song  from  celestial  heights  had  wandered  down. 

Put  off  her  robe  of  sunlight,  dew,  and  flame. 

And  donned  a  modish  dress  to  charm  the  Town. 


From  dewy  pastures,  uplands  «weet  with  thrme. 

A  virgin  breeze  freshened  the  jaded  daj. 
It  wafted  Collins'  lonely  vesper-chime. 

It  breathed  abroad  the  frugal  note  of  Gray. 

'*  Shelley's  Centenary''  is  as  fervent  and  full  of  vigor  as 
"Wordsworth  Grave"  is  dignified  and  full  of  calm.  Did 
the  poet  intend  by  this  to  indicate  the  characters  of  the  two 
men?  In  the  measured  lines  of  the  last  poem  one  feels  the 
"  sweet  calm  "  of  Wordsworth  ;  in  the  quick,  sharp  lines  of 
the  first  one,  can  almost  hear  the  beating,  in  the  void,  of 
those  '*  luminous  wings.*'  These  two  stanzas  depict  Shelley 
with  fine  pf>vver : 

Alike  remote  from  Byron's  scorn, 
Anli  Ktrats's  majfic  as  t>f  morn 
f^ursting  forever  newly-born 

On  forests  old. 
Wakinp  h  hoary  world  forlorn 

With  touch  of  u:oId. 

Shi-liey.  the  cloud-bejj^ot,  who  jj^rew 
N()uri*.hcd  on  air  and  sun  and  dew. 
Into  that  F^ssencf  whcnrt*  he  drew 

Mis  life  fix\^  lyre 
Was  fittingly  resolved  anew 

Thronjjh  wave  and  fin*. 
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The  success  of  Mr.  Watson's  ode  on  the  Laureate  has 
been  spoken  of,  and  the  poem  is  another  instance  of  his 
metrical  skill.  So  many  memorial  poems  smell  of  the  lamp 
that  one  appreciates  the  more  the  freshness  and  originality 
of  these  lines : 

Low,  like  another's,  lies  the  laurelled  head  : 
The  life  that  seemed  a  perfect  song  is  o'er : 
Carry  the  last  great  bard  to  his  last  bed. 
Land  that  he  loved,  thy  noblest  voice  i«  mute. 
Land  that  he  loved,  that  loved  him  !  nevermore 
Meadow  of  thine,  smooth  lawn,  or  wild  sea-shore, 
Gardens  of  odorous  bloom  and  tremulous  fruit. 
Or  woodlands  old,  like  Druid  couches  spread. 
The  master's  feet  shall  tread. 
Death's  little  rift  hath  rent  the  faultless  lute : 
The  singer  of  undying  songs  is  dead. 

"In  Laleham  Churchyard"  is  the  least  noteworthy  of 
the  four  memorial  poems,  yet  if  there  is  any  English  poet 
that  Mr.  Watson  closely  resembles,  it  is  Matthew  Arnold. 
A  comparison  would  be  invidious,  but  both,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  the  same  note  —  a  discontent  with  present  conditions, 
a  high  seriousness  of  style,  an  instinct  for  higher  thinking 
and  living.  Watson  is  pessimistic  at  rare  intervals  only, 
and  one  realizes  that  his  verse  reflects  his  character  —  the 
keen,  polished  scholar,  the  astute  and  yet  sympathetic  critic, 
the  lover  of  musical  effects,  the  believer  in  a  higher  and 
broader  culture.  Both  poets  are  noted  for  exquisiteness  of 
finish,  but  Watson  has  a  better  idea  of  melody.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  added  that  Arnold's  scope  is  much  wider,  and 
his  glance  into  things  poetical  deeper. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Mr.  Watson's  poetry,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  his  views  of  the  province  of 
poetry  and  of  his  own  work.  In  "  Wordsworth's  Grave  " 
there  is  a  stanza  that  evidently  shows  his  attitude  towards 
the  poetry  of  the  present : 

I  hear  it  vouched  the  Muse  is  with  us  still ;  — 

If  less  divinely  frenzied  than  of  yore. 
In  litu  of  feelings  she  has  wondrous  skill 

To  simulate  cnHJtion  felt  no  more. 
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In  two  of  his  epigrams  he  thus  describes  the  poet's  work  : 

The  prjet  rsitbers  fruit  from  everj  tree. 

Vea.  fi^rape*  from  thom»  and  fig*  from  thUUes  he. 
Piuck'd  br  hi«  hand,  the  baM^t  weed  that  grow* 

Tower*  to  a  !ilT.  redden*  to  a  ro«e. 


\\\>  rtiyme-'  the  poet  fling;*  at  all  men'*  feet. 

And  whoso  will  mav  trample  on  his  rhrmei^. 

Shuuld  Time  let  die  a  ^oni^  that'*  true  and  sweet. 

The  ffifi^rV  loe«  were  more  than  matched  br  Time's. 

Another  epigram  expresses  his  feelings  towards  pessimistic 
poetn^',  though  once  or  twice  he  tails  to  practice  what  he 

preaches : 

FTnoufrh  of  mournful  nftelodiej',  my  lute  *. 
Be  henceforth  jovous  or  be  henceforth  mute. 
Sonff**  breath  is  wasted  when  it  does  but  fan 
The  ^mouldering  infelicity  of  roan. 

But  the  most  interesting  passage  of  all  is  the  one  in  which 
he  explains  the  reason  of  his  "frugal  note'' : 

The  miffhiy  poet*  from  their  flowing  store 
I)i.<pense  like  casual  alms  the  careless  ore: 
Through  throng*;  of  men  their  lonelv  way  they  gu, 
Lft  fall  their  costly  thoughts  nor  seem  to  know. 
Not  mint*  the  rich  and  -ihowering  hand,  that  strews 
The  facile  larges«i  of  a  stintless  Muse. 
A  fitful  presence.  «eIdom  tarrying  long. 
Ciipricioii^ly  she  touches  me  to  song  — 
Then  leave<  me  to  lament  her  flight  in  vain. 
Ami  wonder  will  •she  t-ver  come  again. 

But  it  is  noi  alone  as  a  poet  that  Mr.  Watson  should 
claim  our  attention.  He  is  also  a  critic  of  acuteness  and 
ahility.  Me  has  not  the  startling  paradox  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  nor  the  b<^mbastic  extravagance  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
nor  the  exuberant  diction  of  Lowell.  Unlike  these,  he  has 
written  no  prose  that  will  be  remembered  along.side  of  his 
poetry,  if  not  after  it  is  forgotten.  Yet  his  mode.st  volume 
of  "  Excursions  in  Criticism"  gives  him  a  respectable  place 
in  the  ranks  of  living  critics,  such  as  Gosse,  Lang,  and 
Dobson.  the  members  of  a  schf)ol  that  is  noted  for  breadth 
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of  theme,  versatility  of  scholarship,  and  accuracy  of  criti- 
cism. Why  these  poets  should  resort  to  criticism  has  been 
well  explained  by  a  writer  in  the  St.  yames  Gazette:  "Our 
poets  nowadays  turn  critic  much  as  young  women  give  up 
the  pianoforte  whetl  they  take  to  housekeeping.  It  is  the 
pressure  of  prosaic  necessity.**  Mr.  Watson  possesses  one 
refreshing  characteristic  of  rhis  school — independence  of 
judgment,  unhampered  by  the  fashionable  standards  of  the 
day.  Great  names  do  not  frighten  him.  While  praising 
Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  in  one  essay,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  cut  at  him  in  another ;  as  when  he  speaks  of  **  that  ab- 
sence of  all  just  sense  of  proportion  which  distinguishes  a 
contemporary  school  of  criticism  —  a  school  whose  loudest, 
most  voluble  apostles  are  capable  of  naming  Villon  in  the 
same  breath  with  Dante."  Browning  does  not  awe  him.  In 
"  Dr.  Johnson  on  Modern  Poetry "  the  lexicographer  is 
made  to  say  ;  "  Browning  could  read  men.  The  pity  is, 
men  cannot  read  Browning."  And  again  in  the  same  con- 
nection in  the  criticism  on  "  Mr.  Meredith's  Poetry " : 
"Such  tolerance  of  obscurity  and  vagueness  has  never  be- 
fore been  witnessed.  Browning  is  the  most  obvious  illus- 
tration. Had  Browning's  poetry  appeared  in  any  other 
critical  age  than  our  own  the  best  accredited  judges  would 
have  said,  '  This  writer  has  not  mastered  the  elementary  art 
of  making  his  meaning  plain  ;  he  expects  us  to  disentangle 
the  threads  which  he  declines  to  take  the  trouble  of  un- 
tangling for  us'  —  but  our  contemporaries  patiently  plod 
their  way  through  jungles  of  contorted  and  tormented 
language,  and  seem  rather  to  enjoy  the  exercise." 

The  best  of  Mr.  Watson's  essays  are  "  Some  Literary 
Idolatries,"  "The  Lancashire  Laureate,"  "Mr.  Hardy's 
*  Tess ',"  "Ibsen's  Prose  Dramas,"  and  "  Dr.  Johnson  on 
Modern  Poetry."  In  the  first  named  essay  occurs  a  pas- 
sage that  is  a  companion  piece  to  his  characterization  of 
eighteenth  century  poetry  in  "  Wordsworth's  Grave."  It  is 
worthy  of  insertion  entire:  "The  splendid  Elizabethan 
age  of  literature   met  the  appropriate  fate  of  a    spendthrift. 
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Prodigal  of  its  wealth  and  vigor,  and  wasting  its  substance 
in  emotional  and  intellectual  riotous  living,  it  had  reached  a 
fantastic  senility  in  the  school  of  the  Concettists  ere  it 
finally  sank  into  that  unhonored  grave,  which  a  flippant 
generation  made  haste  to  desecrate  and  to  dance  upon. 
After  an  interval  of  transition,  there  arose  the  strong, 
brilliant,  self-assertive  age  of  clear  sense  and  apt  express- 
ion, the  age  which  banished  romance  and  mystery-,  and 
which,  after  a  protracted  reign,  was  itself  deposed  by  the 
returning  exiles.  The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  wit- 
nessed a  poetic  revival,  and  then  a  small  band  of  enthusi- 
asts cleared  away  the  overgrowth  of  brambles  from  the 
neglected  grave  of  the  magnificent  spendthrift,  and  built 
in  their  stead  a  monument  of  splendid  praise.  But  the 
monument  has  been  carried  towering  up  and  up  till  one  can- 
not refuse  to  believe  that  it  has  at  last  reached  the  perilous 
height  which  threatens  it  with  the  fate  of  other  Babels/* 

Mr.  Watson's  opinion  of  "Tess  "  will  not  in  all  likelihood 
be  challenged  :  '*  Tess  must  take  its  place  among  the  great 
tragedies,  to  have  read  which  is  to  have  permanently  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  one's  intellectual  and  emotional  ex- 
perience." Nor  will' a  sane  person  dispute  these  dicta  on 
Ibsen  :  •*  To  those  enthusiasts,  however,  who  would  place 
him  on  an  equality  with  the  greatest  dramatists,  sane  and 
sober  criticism  can  only  reply  :  '  No  ;  this  narrow  intensity 
of  vision,  this  preoccupation  with  a  part  of  existence,  is  never 
the  note  (}{ the  masters.  They  deal  with  life  :  he  deals  only 
with  death-in-life.  They  treat  of  society  :  he  treats  only 
of  the  rottenness  of  society.  Their  subject  is  human  nature  ; 
his,  human  disease.'  ....  Artists  like  Ibsen  turn  the 
House  of  Lite  into  a  moral  hospital,  and  see  nothing  in  men 
and  women  but  interesting  '  cases.'  ....  That  his 
own  aim  is  passionately  moral  I  do  not  doubt,  but  wisdom, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  somewhere  midway  between  this  deter- 
mined pessimism  and  the  c(mtrary  spirit  which  is  lorever 
singing,  *  God's  in  his  heaven  —  all's  right  with  the  world.' 
All   is  not  right    with    the    world  :    but,  then,  neither  is  all 
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wrong  with  the  world,  as  Ibsen  would  apparently  have  us 
believe.*' 

But  Mr.  Watson  crowds  his  best  things  in  the  way  of 
prose  criticism  into  a  fascinating  imaginary  conversation  on 
modern  poetry  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  an  interviewer  in 
the  Elysian  Fields,  A.  D.  1900.  The  whole  paper  has  to  be 
read  in  order  to  be  appreciated,  and  in  this  respect  it  defies 
quotation. 

Mr.  Watson  is  not  without  his  faults,  both  in  poetry  and 
criticism,  but  as,  to  quote  him  again,  "  it  is  always  easier  to 
to  be  obscured  and  confused  than  transparent  and  simple," 
so  it  is  easier  to  pick  flaws  in  a  poet  and  critic  than  to  notice 
the  many  beauties  of  his  verse  and  the  acuteness  of  his 
criticism.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  ours  being  an  age  of 
intellectual  fault-finding  and  general  dissatisfaction  with 
hitherto  accepted  standards.  But  in  writing  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son one  cannot  forbear  calling  to  mind  Steerforth's  last 
request  to  David  to  "  think  of  him  at  his  best.''  And  Mr. 
Watson's  best,  whether  in  prose  or  verse  (and  particularly 
the  latter),  is  worthy  oi  all  praise  and  remembrance.  The 
^orld  will  not  willingly  let  die  the  many  beautiful  lines  he 
has  given  us,  for  nowhere  else  during  the  last  decade  do  we 
find  a  truer  interpretation  in  verse  of  poetry  itself —  a 
**  criticism  which  is  poetry  itself, —  which,  by  the  very  means 
Gi  recalling  something  that  is  precious,  places  by  its  side 
another  treasure  for  the  memory." 

Charles'  Hunter  Ross. 
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Among  the  races  who  have  left  the  deepest  impress  of 
their  individuality  on  the  American  character  is  the  Scotch- 
Irish.  In  their  settlements  they  did  not  enter  the  Chesapeake 
or  the  Massachusetts  Bay  or  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
River :  it  was  along  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
River  that  they  made  their  homes.  The  northern  part  of 
Delaware,  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  western  and  cen- 
tral New  Jersey  received  the  earliest  and  largest  portion  of 
this  emigration.  From  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  as 
centre  they  spread,  chiefly  West  and  South,  through  southern 
Pennsylvania:  some  went  across  the  Potomac  up  the  She^ 
nandr)ah  Valley  into  the  highlands  of  Virginia  and  thence 
to  the  Carolinas :  some  from  these  States  crossed  the  Alle- 
jfhanies  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  on  to  the  South- 
west ;  otliers  passed  directly  from  the  original  home  to  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  to  Ohio,  and  thence  afterward  further 
hevond.  Their  faith  was  in  the  main  Presbyterian.  They 
were  keetily  alive  to  the  best  educational  interests,  the 
necessity  of  a  classical  education  and  the  study  of  the  Holv 
Scriptures  in  the  original.  Wherever  they  went  they  es- 
tablished schools.  The  pastor  of  a  congregation  was  also 
teacher.  He  assembled  the  youth  around  him  for  instruct- 
if>n,  and.  in  turn,  often  made  preachers  of  them.  This  was 
the  be<L»"inning  of  the  "log  colleges"  in  Pennsvlvania  :  even 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  College  in 
part  ;  of  Princeton,  near  the  centre  of  the  original  settle- 
ments and  always  the  leading,  as  it  was  the  first,  Scotch- 
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Irish  institution  ;  furthermore,  of  Dickinson,  Jefferson,  and 
Washington  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Washington  and 
Lee  and  Himpden-Sidney  in  Virginia ;  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  Davidson  College  in  North  Carolina ;  of  Wash- 
ington, Greenville,  Tusculum,  Blount,  Maryville,  and  Cum- 
berland Colleges  in  Tennessee  ;  of  Transylvania  and  Cen- 
tre in  Kentucky,  and  of  the  University  of  Ohio  and  Miami 
in  the  Northwest.  The  strenuous  logical  mind  and  rugged 
strength  of  character,  that  was  often  carried  to  extremes  of 
austerity  and  sternness  through  the  practical  application  of 
Calvinism  to  matters  of  daily  life,  and  intensified  by  in- 
herited traits  and  education,  became  almost  race  character- 
istics. Great  theologians,  who  were  at  the  same  time  great 
teachers  and  forcible  speakers,  were  the  especial  product  of 
this  training.  .  Nor  did  they  eschew  politics.  From  the  set- 
tlement of  this  stock  in  the  Carolinas  sprang  Andrew  Jack- 
son as  well  as  his  great  opponents  on  nullification,  Calhoun 
and  McDuffie.  John  C.  Calhoun,  indeed,  stands  as  the 
highest  exemplar  of  this  race  in  extreme  logical  vigor  and 
relentlessness  of  philosophic  speculation  addressed  to  polit- 
ical methods  and  not  to  theology.  To  the  present  writer  it 
is  more  than  a  fancy,  it  is  a  conviction,  that  these  racial 
characteristics  can  be  traced  in  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  be- 
queathed to  him  much  of  the  logical  reasoning  power  and 
of  other  marked  characteristics  of  this  sturdy  race.  It  is 
therefore  worth  while  first  to  glance  at  the  career  of  his 
father,  who  is  still  living. 

Joseph  Ruggles  Wilson  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
in  1825,  and  was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  a  promi- 
nent Whig  politician,  member  of  the  Legislature,  judge, 
editor,  and  proprietor  of  a  paper  which  was  in  those  days 
of  great  power  in  all  that  western  country,  the  Steubenville 
Herald.  James  Wilson  was  born  in  County  Down  and  his 
wife,  Anne  Adams,  in  Londonderry.  The  son  went  to  Jef- 
ferson College,  in  Canonsburgh.  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  in 
1844,  at  19  years  of  age.     Jefferson  College,  like  its  sister. 
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Washington  College,  with  which  it  has  been  associated 
since  1865,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  preachers  it  has 
turned  out  —  a  general  characteristic  of  Scotch-Irish  insti- 
tutions. From  a  total  of  1,950  names  in  the  general  cata- 
logue of  1889,  940,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  have  become 
ministers,  428  lawyers,  208  physicians.  All  other  classes 
number  374.  Trained  in  this  atmosphere,  the  young  man 
very  naturally  directed  his  attention  to  theology.  He 
studied  one  year  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  in 
Pittsburg,  and  two  years  at  the  Princeton  Seminary.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848  by  the  Presbytery  of  his 
native  place,  Steubenville,  and  his  ordination  was  solem- 
nized in  1849  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore, like  many  another  ministerial  candidate,  he  was  mar- 
ried. His  wife  was  Miss  Jessie  Woodrow,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Woodrow,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister 
who  seems  to  have  come  over  with  his  family  from  England 
to  America.  A  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Woodrow  was  later  also 
a  student  at  Jefferson  College  and  became  the  well-known 
Dr.  James  Woodrow,  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary, in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  who  was  tried  for  his 
opinions  regarding  the  Creation.  Dr.  Woodrow  is  now 
President  of  the  South  Carolina  College  in  Columbia. 

After  his  marriage  and  ordination,  Joseph  R.  Wilson 
spt'nt  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry  as  pastor  of  a  small 
church  in  Pennsylvania  at  Chartiers,  and  then  accepted  the 
professorship  of  natural  science  in  Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
le<(e,  Virginia.  This  call  removed  him  to  the  South  in 
1851,  and  so  determined  his  future' field  of  labor.  The 
college  was  the  leading  institution  in  southside  Virginia, 
founded  by  a  liberal  minded  and  patriotic  people  in  1775, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and,  after  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  the  oldest  college  in  Virginia  and  therefore 
in  the  South.  The  President  at  this  time  was  Dr.  Lewis 
W.  Green,  an  eloquent  Kentiickian,  who  had  been  professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Pittsburg,  and  probably  had 
known   vouni;  Wilson  there.     Under  Dr.  Green's  adminis- 
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tralitm  the  college  was  in  must  fltiurishin^  conditirm,  having 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  at  each  session  —  men 
of  hi^h  character  and  .standing,  as  proved  by  their  later 
lives.  Ex-Goverr»f>r  McKinney,  of  Vir|fin?a,  the  present 
President  of  Hampden-Sidney,  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  several  prominent  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  were  students  in  Prof.  Wilson's  classes, 
and  all  report  the  warmest  expressions  of  opininn  of  him  at 
that  time  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man.  Of  course, 
"natiirul  science/'  as  taught  in  our  colleges  in  the  early 
fifties*  was  a  popular  expository  subject  with  simple  appa- 
ratus rather  than  a  series  of  practical  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations <^^  knowledge.  The  chair  which  the  young 
professor  was  filling  at  Hampden-Sidney  was  the  same 
the  noted  scientist,  John  William  Draper,  had  held  ;  and 
the  curious  apparatus  with  which  Draper  was  said  to  have 
taken  the  first  sun-picture  in  America  was  still  there.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  photography  in  America, 
both  as  an  art  and  as  a  science !  Dr,  Green  afterwards  re- 
moved to  his  native  State,  where  he  was  successively  Presi- 
dent of  Transylvania  University  and  of  Centre  College, 
but  he  is  best  known,  perhaps,  to  the  generation  of  to-day 
as  the  father  of  the  wife  uf  Vice-President  Stevenson,  who 
was  a  student  at  Centre  College.  Besides  his  family,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  with  him  to  Kentucky  the  germs  of  a 
second  edition  nf  the  "  Anac«>nda"  Club,  as  the  housekeepers 
at  Hampden-Sidney  had  named  a  well-known  hterary  asso- 
ciation, in  existence  from  time  immemorial,  from  the  notori- 
ously voracious  appetites  i>f  the  members  which  were  as  ex- 
haustless  as  their  discussions. 

It  was  not.  however,  under  these  happy  conditions  at 
Hampden-Sidney  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  born,  but  in 
Staunton,  Virginia*  whither  his  father,  after  a  four  years 
professorship,  had  gone  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1855,  Here  the  father  remained  two  years,  the 
son  being  born  meanwhile  in  the  year  1856.  He  was 
named  Thomas  Woodrow,  after  his  mother's  father,  and  on 
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the  pages  of  the  catah>gue  of  the  University  of  Virginia  as 
late  as  1881  the  name  was  still  "  Thomas  Woodrow  Wil- 
son," but  it  was  simplified  soon  after. 

The  boyhood  and  early  manhood  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  spent  in  different  spots,  for  ministers  and  the  families 
of  ministers  know  what  it  is  to  remove  from  charge  to 
charge,  and  from  old  associations  to  new.  In  many  respects 
this  change  of  scene  and  influences  was  doubtless  an  ad- 
vantage. In  1857  the  father  accepted  a  call  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  remained  there  all  through  the  war,  and,  in- 
deed, until  1870.  Then  for  four  years  (i870-'74)  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Wilson  was  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Columbia,  where  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Woodrow,  had 
been  located  since  t86i.  Woodrow  Wilson  was,  therefore, 
in  South  Carolina  from  his  fifteenth  to  his  nineteenth  year. 
About  this  time  he  must  have  gone  as  a  raw  student  to 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  the  Presbyterian  insdtu- 
tif>n  for  both  Carolinas.  Probably  enough,  he  had  received 
in  his  early  years  close  instruction  under  his  father^s  im- 
mediate ijuidance.  He  seems  to  have  entered  later  upon 
college  life  than  most  students,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  <me  of  the  chief  reasons  tor  the  maturit\'  of 
powers  rtH'ognized  in  his  undergradujite  years,  entirely 
apart  trom  his  undoubted  natural  gifts  and  inherited  traits. 
However,  it  was  not  everyone  who  was  able  to  discern 
promise  of  distinction  in  the  fresh  inexperienced  student.  One 
o\  his  former  professors  at  Davidson  wa»«  once  heard  to  re- 
mark informally  :  "  Well,  1  never  supposed  that  that  young 
fellow  would  ever  do  anything  worth  talking  about."  In 
rH74  his  father  removed  to  Wilmingtcm,  North  Carolina,  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  re- 
mained in  that  city  for  the  next  eleven  years.  In  1885  he 
went  to  Clarksville.  Tennessee,  as  professor  in  the  Theo- 
lo;^ical  Seminary,  but  has  since  given  up  that  position. 

Wilmington  and  North  Carolina  were  the  places  of  reg- 
istrv  of  Wr)f)clrow  Wilson  while  a  student  at  both  Princeton 
and  the  UnivtMsitv  of  Viryfinia.  for  he  soon  left  Davidson  to 
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attend  the  oldest  and  greatest  Presbyterian  college  in  the 
United  States  at  Princeton.  Here  he  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1879  w^^^  ^^  degree  of  A.B.  Despite  its  ultra-conserva- 
tism in  college  circles,  Princeton  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  encouraging  the  literary  spirit  among  its  stu- 
dents. In  the  literary  training  he  received,  both  in  the 
literary  society  halls  and  through  the  medium  of  the  college 
magazine,  the  Nassau  Literary^  the  powers  of  the  young 
student  had  full  opportunity  to  mature  and  ripen. 

The  autumn  following  upon  graduation  found  him  a  stu- 
dent of  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  great  South- 
em  school  of  the  day.  The  law  department  of  this  institu- 
tion has  been  directed  since  1845  by  one  mind,  Mr.  John  B. 
Minor,  as  professor  of  common  and  statute  law.  Wilson 
was  in  his  law  classes  for  a  session  and  a  half,  and  the 
teacher's  influence  upon  his  work  is  unmistakable.  Any 
one  familiar  with  Mr.  Minor's  text-books  on  the  law,  with 
the  precision  which  marks  them  and  the  logical  summaries 
and  detailed  index  prefaces  with  which  they  are  provided, 
will  detect  similar  qualities  in  the  work  of  his  brilliant 
pupil.  For  instance,  prefixed  to  his  volume  on  '*  The 
State"  are  thirty-six  pages  of  outline  indicating  the  table  of 
contents  and  presenting  to  the  eye  the  relations  each  part 
bears  to  the  other. 

Reference  to  these  incidents  and  impressions  of  college 
and  youth  needs  no  excuse.  It  is  in  these  that  one  finds  the 
incidents  that  go  towards  making  the  scholar  and  the  fu- 
ture man.  Already  he  had  won  distinction  as  an  essayist 
in  his  last  college  year,  for  while  the  first  literary  medal 
was  awarded  to  an  essay  on  '*  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke," 
two  other  pieces  were  signallized  with  equal  commenda- 
tion, either  of  the  two  taking  second  place  without  distinc- 
tion, and  both  from  the  same  hand,  that  of  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  They  were  two  articles  on  the  English  statesmen, 
"John  Bright"  and  "William  Evvart  Gladstone."  The 
authors  had  been  unknown  except  to  a  few  personal  friends. 
It  came  out  that  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Randolph  was 
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Mr.  Bruce,  whose  boyhood  had  been  spent  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Randolph's  home,  and  who  was 
able  to  amass  and  incorporate  fresh  traditions  about  this 
most  eccentric  of  characters.  One  is  happy  to  record  that 
both  these  gentlemen  are  fulfilling  in  their  respective 
spheres  the  high  promises  set  for  them. 

Particular  attention  has  been  called  to  these  seemingly 
unimportant  incidents  of  college  life  for  a  special  purpose. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
comparatively  mature  young  man  of  twenty-four.  In  the 
author  of  the  essays  on  John  Bright  and  Gladstone  there  is 
clearly  foreshadowed  the  future  writer  of  ^^Congressional 
Government,'*  the  earliest,  the  most  striking  and  most  pop- 
ular of  his  books.  The  essays  on  Bright  and  Gladstone 
appeared  in  the  Virsc^'nia  University  Magazine  in  1880. 
The  volume  on  •*  Congressional  Government"  was  pub- 
lished four  years  later,  1884—5.  There  is  the  same  hearty 
admiration  of  English  forms  of  government,  inherited,  pos- 
sibly, in  part  from  his  name-sake,  his  maternal  grandfather, 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  productions  as  in  the  latter. 
There  are  the  germs  of  the  same  belief  that  the  English 
svstfm  of  respon<5ihle  government  by  a  ministr\*.  which  may 
be  called  upon  by  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  to  resign,  is 
superior  to  the  irresponsible  and  impersonal  government  by 
congressional  committees  :  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Ameri- 
can House  has  too  absolute  a  power  over  legislation  in 
forming  the  complexion  of  these  committees;  that  a  bril- 
liant man.  however  capable,  unless  placed  upon  a  particular 
committee,  can  find  little  or-  no  opportunitv  to  display  his 
powers  and  influence  lei^islation  for  the  State  ;  that,  through 
the  trend  of  events,  the  lower  house  of  our  Congress  is  but 
a  hf)dv  to  ratify  or  reject  or  sfiifhtly  modify  committee  work, 
but  not  to  legislate  in  the  largest  sense.  This  is  the  burden 
of  his  later  analvsis  in  **  Congressional  Government.*'  The 
same  nr^te  was  struck  clearlv  while  he  was  a  student  of 
law  at  the  I'niversity  of  Virginia.  Indeed,  it  was  struck 
even  earlier,  and  it  has  been  sounded  more  than  once  after- 
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wards.  For  in  the  summer  of  Mr.  Wilson's  graduation 
from  Princeton  (1879)  ^^^^^e  appeared  an  article  in  the 
August  number  of  The  International  Review^  entitled  "  Cab- 
inet Government  in  the  United  States."  by  the  new  alum- 
nus. It  contains  the  essence  of  this  idea  of  responsible 
government  by  a  cabinet  who  could  have  a  voice  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  direct  and  shape  legislation.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  the  especial  champion  before  the  public  of 
this  idea  which  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  in  the  New  York 
Nation^  took  hold  of  and  emphasized  so  vigorously. 

Woodrow  Wilson  returned  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
to  complete  the  law  course  of  two  years,  but  he  left  before 
the  session  ended  without  taking  his  degree  in  law.  Singu- 
larly enough,  some  of  the  men  with  whom  he  most  closely 
affiliated  as  students  have  in  their  later  career  displayed 
somewhat  similar  interests  in  literary  and  historical  pursuits. 
Contemporary  associates  in  his  own  Greek  letter  society 
were  Drs.  Dabney  and  Kent,  professors  of  history  and  En- 
glish literature  respectively  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Professor  Trent,  of  the  chair  of  English  and  History  in 
the  University  of  the  South. 

Perhaps  from  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his 
early  life  in  Georgia,  and  because  Atlanta  was  then  regard- 
ed as  a  rapidly  growing  city  with  a  fine  future — "the  Gate 
City  of  the  South*'  —  upon  leaving  the  University  young 
Wilson  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta.  It  is 
said  he  did  not  make  a  success  of  it ;  but  apparently,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  soon  left  a  beginner's  struggling 
practice  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  the  student  in  the 
history  of  institutions,  a  predilection  already  clearly  mani- 
fest in  his  early  work.  No  doubt,  too,  his  preferences  and 
habits  of  mind  fitted  him  far  more  for  a  consulting  lawyer 
than  for  a  shrewd  successful  jury  pleader.  It  was,  beyond 
question,  innate  interest  and  the  force  of  an  unerring  in- 
stinct of  his  peculiar  fitness  that  led  him  to  take  the  step  he 
now  decided  upon. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  had  opened  its  doors  in 
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revolutionary*  in  all  our  American  institutions.  It  forced 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  Columbia,  and  Cornell,  and  Mich- 
igan, and  Pennsylvania,  to  stress  and  develop  their  post- 
graduate courses,  and  leave  the  undergraduates  to  instruc- 
tors, or  to  whom  it  pleased  Providence.  It  created  the  at- 
mosphere that  later  rendered  possible  institutions  like 
Clark  and  Chicago  and  Stanford  Universities.  In  1882,  the 
year  after  young  Wilson  left  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  began  his  courses  in  history  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  opened  his  Historical  Seminary-  A  year 
or  two  later  the  Bluntschli  library  was  brought  over  from 
Europe  for  the  young  university,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
larger  gatherings  in  the  field  of  political  science.  The  great 
fact  to  be  marked  is  that  the  histor\'  of  American  institu- 
tions was  now  studied  virtually  for  the  first  time  in  our  own 
country'  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  manner.  Numbers 
of  bright  young  men  from  all  parts  o!  the  country  flocked 
to  Baltimore  to  take  the  advantages  offered.  Young 
Wilson,  alert  to  every  intellectual  stimulus,  and  primarily 
a  student  of  organism  and  life  and  the  evolutions  of  in- 
stitiitir)ns  and  jjovernment,  closed  his  law  office,  proceeded 
to  Baltimore,  and  entered  Professor  Adams'  classes.  He 
dvi'w  plentifully  from  the  inspiration  that  filled  the  univer- 
sity. Perhaps,  its  most  important  work  and  that  producing 
the  richest  results,  has  been  just  along  these  lines  in  dealing 
with  our  home  material  and  studyini;  home  conditions  and 
home  institutions.  Of  all  the  young  doctors  in  the  School 
of  Histfiry  and  Political  Science  that  Johns  Hopkins  has 
turned  out,  who  have  reflected  full  credit  upon  their  alma 
mafrr,  perhaps  the  best  known  are  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of 
the  Review  of  Reviezus^  Professor  Jameson,  of  Brown,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  latter  was  already  a  Fellow  in 
instr)rv  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  in  1884,  the  year  of  his  work 
on  *' Congressional  Government."  Before  receiving  his 
Doctor's  (le^^ree.  he  was  elected  in  1885  Associate,  and  a 
yt-ar  l.aer.  Associate  Professor  in  History  and  Economics 
in    Brvn    Mawr  Colleirc,  near  Philadelphia.     This  was  the 
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newly  opened  school  under  the  control  of  the  Friends,  for 
giving  opportunities  of  advanced  work  to  women,  and  was 
the  only  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
which  followed  in  its  methods  the  German  university  in- 
stead of  the  English  and  American  coljege.  In  almost 
every  point  it  was  modeled  after  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity for  men,  likewise  the  first  instance  of  German 
university  ideals  transferred  to  American  soil,  Bryn  Mawr 
was  supplied  in  its  teaching  force,  in  a  large  measure,  by 
graduates  from  Johns  Hopkins.  The  new  Professor  had 
here  free  opportunity  for  mapping  out  and  working  up  ad- 
vanced and  special  courses  which  should  prove  the  basis  of 
future  work.  His  volume  on  "  Congressional  Government," 
as  stated,  had  already  appeared.  He  was  formerly  invested 
with  the  title  Ph.D.,  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  in  1886,  and 
was  so  much  appreciated  by  that  university,  that  he  was 
placed  on  its  regular  staff  of  lecturers.  A  year  later, 
1877,  ^^  Baptist  institution  for  North  Carolina,  awarded 
him  the  honorary  degree,  LL.D.  After  three  years  at 
Bryn  Mawr  he  accepted,  in  1888,  a  call  as  Professor  of 
History  and  Economics,  to  the  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown.  Connecticut,  the  oldest  Methodist  college  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  he  had  married  Miss  Ax- 
son,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of 
Presbyterian  divines.  To  his  wife  is  dedicated  his  next  vol- 
ume on  •*  The  State,"  published  in  1890. 

Mr.  Wilson  remained  in  Connecticut  two  years,  adding 
fresh  laurels  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  to  those  he  had  al- 
ready won.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  his  alma  mater ^  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  in  Princeton,  called  him  back  to 
herself  as  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. His  immediate  predecessor  had  been  a  Connecticut 
scholar.  Professor  Alexander  Johnston.  It  was  an  honor  to 
succeed  a  man  who  had  made  a  splendid  name  for  himself 
in  such  short  time  by  his  concise  utterances  and  clear  expo- 
sitions in  the  department  of  American  History  and  Polity, 
both  in  Lalor*s  Political   Encyclopaedia,  in  the  Encyclopae- 
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dia  Britannica,  and  in  his  own  widely  studied  "  American 
Politics,"  but  who  had,  unfortunataly,  been  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  promise.  Nor  could  the  mantie  have 
fallen  upon  worthier  shoulders.  Indeed,  for  grasp  of  fund- 
amental ideas,  and  the  recognition  of  threads  of  organic 
law  running  throughout  all  history,  in  short,  as  a  philo- 
sophic historian,  Mr.  Wilson  seems  his  superior.  In  grace 
and  neatness  of  finish.  Professor  Johnston  will  best  bear 
the  comparison. 

The  positions  Mr.  Wilson  now  holds  are  these :  he  is 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  at 
Princeton  :  he  is  Lecturer  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the 
New  York  Law  School,  New  York  City ;  and  he  is  Lec- 
turer in  the  Science  oi  Administration  (giving  twenty-six 
lectures  annually)  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Bal- 
timore. He  thus  reaches  and  influences  a  wide  circle  o*^ 
hearers.  His  readers  are  still  more  numerous,  as  he  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  current  periodicals.  He  is  especially 
a  favorite  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the 
Forum,  A  partial  list  of  his  most  important  earlier  maga- 
zine articles  is  ^iven  in  the  publications  of  the  American 
Historical  Society  for  the  year  1892.  The  topics  all  show 
the  trend  of  his  writinj^  and  thought:  they  are  upon  prob- 
lems and  questions  in  political  and  governmental  .science.' 
It  is  the  reproduction  of  some  of  these  with  added  material 
that  constitutes  his  recent  volume,  **  An  Old  Master,  and 
Other  Political  Rssays."  The  "Old  Master"  is  Adam 
Smith. 


•**  Cabinet  (iovtrnment  in  the  United  States,"  Tkr  Interuational  Re- 
z'ifzi',  August.  1879.  "Committee  or  Cabinet  Government,"  Tke  Overiamd 
MoMthlv.  January,  18X4.  ••  Responsible  Governmeut  Under  the  Constita- 
tion,"  Atlantic  Monthly.  April,  1886.  "On  the  Study  of  Politics,"  Tke 
JVexv  Princeton  Review.  March,  i88y.  "The  Study  of  Administration," 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  June,  1887.  "An  Old  Master,"  Tke  Next? 
Princ'ton  Pr-iev,;  September,  1888.  **  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth," 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  March,  1889.  "The  Character  of  Democracy 
in  the  United  States,"  Atlantic  Monthly.  November,  1889.  "The  Engilth 
Constitution"  (four  parts),  The  Chautauquan.,  October,  1^90,  to  January, 
189!.     "The  Author  Himself,"  Atlantic  Monthly.  September,  1891. 


Two  articles  in  the  past  year  which  appt^ared  in  the 
Forum  deserve  passing  notice.  The  one  in  the  February 
number  discussed  **  A  Calendar  of  Americans "  and  what 
constituted  true  Americanism*  The  author  found  this  qual- 
ity in  Franklint  and  in  w  different  way  in  the  real  Washing- 
ton, but  not  in  Hamilton,  nor  in  Madison,  nor  yet  in  Jeffer- 
son. But  it  was  present  in  John  Marshall  and  in  Daniel 
Webster,  though  not  in  the  great  provincials,  John  Adams 
and  Calhoun.  He  observes  it  in  Andrew  Jackson,  clearly 
accentuated  as  a  genuine  product  of  the  soil,  while  not  of 
the  nnost  refined  type.  It  was  also  in  Henry  Clay*  and  still 
more  in  Abraham  Lincoln^  a  man*  who,  like  Jackson,  had 
sprung  from  the  people,  hut  was  in  every  quality  nearer  the 
universal  popular  heart.  So,  too^  true  Americanism  was  in 
Grant,  and  also  in  Lee.  All  were  different,  but  all  were 
genuine  American  types. 

In  the  September  Forum  Mr.  Wilson  writes  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  American  ideal  in  education 
which  the  Forum  has  undertaken  to  publish.  These  arti- 
cles are  to  set  forth  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  men  edu- 
cated under  different  scholastic  systems,  as  to  the  truest  ed- 
ucational ideals  and  the  best  means  of  attaining  these.  Mr. 
Wilson  believes  that  onlv  tvv*>  things  are  absolutely  essential 
in  the  education  of  the  American  citizen.  For  it  is  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship  he  w<iuld  have  him  educated  as  the  ideat. 
AH  <»ther  studies  he  thinks  may  be  left  as  elective  according 
to  the  various  inclinations  and  predelictions  of  different 
men  ;  but,  to  he  prepare  for  the  duties 'of  a  citizen,  the  college 
course  should  give  an  acquaintance  through  all  four  years 
with  the  great  works  and  highest  thoughts  of  the  masters 
iii  the  language,  and  at  least  for  the  last  two  years  the  student 
should  study  his  own  institutions.  Let  him  comprehend 
and  appreciate  the  government  under  which  he  lives  and 
by  which  he  is  protected  ;  let  him  understand  and  be  filled 
with  the  thought  and  inspiration  of  his  own  literature. 

Two  of  his  late  volumes  remain  still  to  be  noticed.  In 
i8qo    appeared    •*The   State,    Element**   of    Historical   and 
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Practical  Politics/'  It  was  evidently  the  result  of  class- 
room lectures,  and  is  a  very  complete  gathering  together 
and  condensing  ot'  material  not  otherwise  accessible.  It  is 
a  study  of  corporative  politics  following  throughout  the  his- 
torical method.  For  an  introductory  course  in  the  study 
of  politics  there  is  no  better  book.  It  shows  many  of  the 
charateristics  of  the  author ;  it  is  a  concise,  methodical 
summary,  and  clear  exposition  of  the  government  of  the 
Greek  cities,  of  Rome,  of  the  Teutonic  feudal  ages,  of 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Norway- 
Sweden,  England,  and  the  United  States.  The  only  Teu- 
tonic country  of  importance  omitted,  singularly  enough,  is 
the  Netherlands.  These  several  expositions  of  specific  in- 
stances of  laws  and  government  are  preceded  by  introduct- 
ory chapters  on  the  probable  orijrjn  of  government  and 
its  probable  early  development.  Historic  government 
in  Europe  begins  with  the  patriarchal  State  of  Homer 
as  depicted  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  evolu- 
tion is  carried  from  that  point  down  to  the  forms  of  the 
present  day.  The  concluding  chapters  constitute  a  concise 
discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  nature,  form, 
functions  and  ends  of  government  and  law.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  features  —  and  it  is  a  characteristic  sign  of 
modern  educational  methods  —  is  the  excellent  bibliography 
and  full  list  of  authorities  cited.  The  limitations  of  a  book 
of  this  nature  can  readily  be  seen  ;  necessarily,  in  special 
cases,  many  details  must  be  omitted  within  the  limits  of  a  vol- 
ume of  less  than  700  pages.  The  enclyclopaediac  nature  of  the 
work  is  in  obvious  imitation  of  German  models.  In  fact,  it 
is  based  in  large  part  upon  such  a  general  compilation  un- 
der the  editorship  of  a  German  scholar,  all  of  which  is  dis- 
tinctly avowed  in  the  preface.  It  is  a  book  consequently. 
where  not  the  brilliant,  so  much  as  the  solid,  qualities  o{  the 
author,  best  shine  forth  ;  a  clear,  concise  exposition  of  factt 
and  principles  over  which  each  one  of  us  may  at  some  tin* 
have  puzzled.  It  is  just  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  use- 
ful compendium  for  students  of  government  and  of  corpor- 
ative law. 
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It  rt:matn8  to  say  a  few  words  of  his  volume  on  *'  Amer- 
ican History."  Ft  is  really  ^>i»  onlv  work,  in  the  proi^ince  *>f 
pure  history  as  contrasted  with  the  study  of  goveriirrient 
and  institutions,  where  Mr.  Wilson*^  peculiar  strength  has 
thus  far  been  recofjnized. 

Two  series  of  voUimes  on  periods  in  American  history 
have  been  lately  published,  the  one  bv  Longman's,  Green 
&  Company,  and  the  other  by  the  Scribner*8,  the  latter  of 
which  is  not  yet  complete.  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
is  the  editor  of  the  former.  It  is  a  series  of  three  small 
volumes  treating/  consecutively  of  the  development  and  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  first  volume,  on  the  Colo- 
nial Period^  was  handed  over  lo  Mr.  Reuben  Goldthwaites, 
the  efficient  Secretary  t»f  the  Wisci»nsin  Historical  Society. 
The  second  volume  on  the  formation  c)f  the  Government, 
bringing  the  history  down  lo  182Q,  was  treated  by  Professor 
Hart  himself.  The  last  division,  the  period  from  1829  to 
1889.  the  thirty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  and 
the  thirty  years  since,  was  written  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

One  is  hardly  wrong  in  makin|f  the  assertion  that  this 
book,  however  i»mall  and  concise  and  modest,  is  unique. 
This  is  simply  tr»  say  that  it  reflects  the  peculiar  influences 
and  training  and  position  of  Mr.  Wilson  among  American 
scholars.  That  he  can  find  audiences  wherever  he  lectures 
is  proof  of  his  popularity.  That  he  has  had  the  special 
training  he  has  undergone  and  has  risen,  step  by  step,  in 
his  profession  until  he  has  achieved  the  position  he  occu- 
pies, is  proof  of  his  scholarship,  That  he  is  at  Princeton 
IS.,  perhaps,  again  fortunate  —  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey, 
half  way  in  the  Middle  States,  between  the  extremes  of  the 
New  England  school  of  politics  and  history  on  the  one 
hand*  and  the  Virginiiin  and  Carolinian  on  the  other.  This 
fact  in  demonstrable,  also,  in  the  work  of  other  professors 
of  History  al  Princeton.  It  came  out  in  Alexander  John- 
ston, even  though  his  Connecticut  leaning  was  at  tiroes  ob- 
iriou0.  U  is  most  apparent  in  the  recent  volume  on  **  The 
Fr«»nch  War  and  the  Revolution."  bv  Professor  William  M. 
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Sloane,  who  is  writing  the  Century's  life  of  Napoleon.  It 
is  a  relief  to  read  in  the  work  of  these  catholic  minded 
scholars  that  not  South  Carolina  alone,  not  Virginia  alone, 
not  New  York  alone,  nor  Pennsylvania  alone,  not  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  alone,  founded  this  great  union 
of  States,  but  that  each  and  all,  and  particularly  every  race 
element  in  it,  performed  its  share  in  preparing  the  secure 
foundations  for  the  structure. 

But  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  is  still  further  unique.  He  is 
perhaps  the  only  man  endowed  with  his  natural  qualities 
and  habits  of  mind  and  fortunate  in  the  rigid  scientific  na- 
ture of  his  training,  who  holds  an  undisputed  position  in 
scholarship  and  letters,  and  has  had  his  wide  opportunities 
of  persona]  acquaintance  with  different  sections  of  country 
and  different  peoples.  He  was  born  by  an  accident,  we 
may  say,  in  Virginia.  He  lived  in  the  South  as  a  boy  dur- 
ing the  War.  He  grew  up  under  the  actual  presence  of 
Southern  reconstruction.  He  was  educated  at  a  college 
the  centennial  year,  1876.  Its  methods  of  work  proved 
north  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  line  with  markedly  conservative 
tendencies.  He  was  a  law  student  at  an  institution  where 
the  flower  of  Southern  youth  of  his  age  are  wont  to  go  — 
an  institution  which  had  represented  in  its  walls  the  ripest 
and  richest  fruit  of  every  State  and  section  and  thought  of 
the  South.  His  leading  instructor  here  was  a  large-mind- 
ed, high-souled,  Virginian  gentleman,  who  always  main- 
tained to  his  classes  that  secession  was  unconstitutional  and 
never  justifiable,  and  that  the  Madisonian  exposition  of  the 
Constitution  was  the  golden  mean.  He  was  later  a  student 
in  a  university  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  be- 
tween North  and  South,  and  only  forty  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital of  the  common  countrv.  Here  his  guide  was  a  liberal 
New  England  scholar,  an  investigator  who  was  fresh  from 
the  training  and  the  inspiration  of  the  German  universities. 
Finally,  he  has  been  teaching  now  for  ten  years  in  three 
different  representative  institutions  in  the  Middle  and  New 
K norland  States. 
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From  all  these  varied  sources.  Woodward  Wilson  has 
drunk  and  drawn  inspiration  and  help.  Possessing,  as  a 
natural  gift,  soberness  ot'  thought  and  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  judgment,  bringing  a  fresh,  clear  mind  to  a  vexed 
subject,  acquainted  with  the  peoples  of  both  North  and 
South  personally  and  professionally  through  his  life  and  re- 
lations, he  was  able  to  write  a  book,  modest  in  its  pro- 
; portions,  yet  of  singular  breadth  and  scope  in  its  grasp. 
In  such  a  work,  proceeding  from  such  a  source,  the  South- 
ern question  for  the  first  time  could  be  treated  with  sympa- 
thetic understanding.  His  predecessor,  Alexander  John- 
iston,  had  honestly  endeav^ored  to  do  justice  to  every  section 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  views  of  truth,  but  some- 
! tiroes  failed  from  unconscious  ignorance  of  the  real  points 
of  view.  Mr.  Wilson  knew  them,  understood  them,  and 
yet  was  never  afraid  to  speak  out  and  criticise  them.  It  is 
in  this  that  his  position  among  the  scientific  writers  of 
American  history  is  absolutely  unique. 

His  volume  bears  the  distincive  title:  '*  Division  and 
(Reunion,  1829-1889/*  It  differs,  naturally,  from  Professor 
Hart's  book,  which  immediately  preceded  it.  The  main 
difference,  in  spirit  and  temper,  may  be  stated  in  a  nutshell. 
"Professor  Hart  tends  to  accept  the  prepent  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution, now  in  the  logic  of  events  universally  adopted,  as 
necessarily  the  correct  view  in  1789  or  1829^  or  in  any  other 
decade.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  truer  evolutionist  in  his  methods. 
'He  accepts  the  fact  that  there  were  distinct  and  very  diverse 
views  in  1799.  He  perceives  the  fact  that  men  conscien- 
tiously differed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  instrument  that 
they  were  voting  in  common  to  ratify.  He  then  allows  one 
pdea  to  develop,  tracing  it  in  everv  step  it  takes.  Finally, 
[be  shows  how.  by  the  accession  of  new  territory,  the  crea- 
'tion   of  new    States,  the   accentuation    of   new   needs,   the 

elopment    of    new    life,  one    idea    and    conception    had 

ed    an    ascendancy    and    validity  in     1859  *^^^   '*  ^*^ 
88  in  1789,  while  a  whole  section,  owing  to  the  pe* 

ar  oonditicms  of  life,  still   maintained,  as  thev   had  per 
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sistently  maintained  in  ever\'  decade,  the  same  old  views  of 
1789.  It  was  as  clear  and  certain  in  the  evolution  of 
ideas  and  facts  as  anything  in  history  that  the  one  had  to 
contend  with  the  other  for  its  existence.  Nor  was  it  less 
certain  in  the  same  evolution  that  the  views  of  the  majority 
must  prevail. 

It  is  a  striking  booklet.  It  deals  systematically,  even 
tenderly,  with  views  that  the  unerring  logic  of  events,  as  the 
author  recognizes,  had  committed  to  self-destruction.  It  is 
in  this  insight,  this  inborn  clearness  of  vision  and  apprecia- 
tion of  facts,  apart  from  the  working  out  of  theories  in  our 
government,  that  Mr.  WiIson*s  characteristic  qualities  are 
best  seen.  Again,  if  there  is  any  one  distinctive  quality  of 
his  temper  with  which  one  could  fittest  image  forth  the 
spirit  of  his  work,  it  is  found  in  the  word  **  Americanism.'* 
Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  our  truest  **  American  "  writers  and 
scholars. 

He  is  still  young,  under  forty.      His  first  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1885.  and  he  has  been    before  the  public  for  ten 
years.     He  is  reaching  a  constantly  widening  circle.     The 
conditions  of  his  life  are  known,  and  this  honest,  rigid,  un- 
swerving, fearless  pursuit  of  truth  is  recognized.     What  he 
writes  is  reckoned  as  a  factor,  even   by  those  who  deny  his 
premises   and   reject   his  conclusions.     Doubtless,  he   feels 
himself  that  he  has  but  begun   his  life-work  in  the  field  ol" 
American    historv    and   government.      Attention   has   been 
called  both  to  his  life   and  to  his  work  in  these  pages,  as-: 
much  through  belief  in   his  promise  as  from  recognition  of 
his  achievement. 


THE    RAILROAD    QlKSTtON.' 

There  is  probably  no  question  which  allracts  to-day 
more  genera!  attention  than  that  of  the  proper  management 
and  control  of  those  means  of  tranportalion  and  communi- 
cation which  have  made  modern  civilization  possible. 
Highways,  canals,  raih'oads,  the  post  and  the  telegraph  — 
these  are  agencies  whose  lar-reaching  influences  have  trans- 
formed the  entire  world  by  uniting  into  one  vast  compli- 
cated whole  its  many  hitherto  separate  and  independent 
parts.  To  them  is  ^►wing  the  fact  that  time  and  distance 
are  fast  becoming  annihihited^  We  can,  for  example,  now 
cross  the  continent  and  return  again  in  less  time  than  it 
usually  took  the  men  of  a  few  generations  ago  to  ride  on 
horseback  from  Cliarleston  to  New  York*  To-day  we  buy 
and  sell  in  the  world's  markets,  although  people  are  still 
living  who  can  easily  recall  the  lime  when  the  barriers  set 
by  nature  to  human  etl'orts  conMned  industrial  enterprises 
to  a  very  limited  lieUl.  Local  jealousies  are  giving  way  to 
the  patriot^s  dream  of  nationality.  Race  antipathies  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Long  accepted  traditions,  along  all 
the  lines  of  social  life,  are  fast  being  moditied  or  discarded. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  this  revolution  is  the  railroad  and  it  is  therefore 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  very  grave  considerations 
presented  by  this  successor  of  the  king's  highway  are  more 
and  more  earnestly  engaging  the  attention  not  only  of 
economists  and  legislators,  but  that  of  the  public  generally. 
The  result  of  this  increased  interest  in  the  subject  is  a  large 
and  growing  railroad    literature,  while  one   has  but  to   ex- 

'  "  Railroad  Transportation/'  Hadlejr ;  "The  Railroad  Problem/'  Stick- 
nev  ;  "Railroads:  Their  i>ri^in  and  ProliJenis"  Adams ;  "  Nationai  Con* 
iolldatton  of  the  Railway*/' Lewis.;  "  The  Intersitate  Commerce  Law  An* 
notated/'  Wentworth ;  "Railway  Tariffs  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law/'  Seligman ;  "Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBaion : 
InTiml  Waterway^/'  Johnson. 
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amine  the  statutes  of  our  states  or  nation  to  realize  the 
great  body  of  laws  annually  passed  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  jurisprudence  of  a  simplier  age  with  the  in- 
tricate needs  of  an  expanding  civilization.  What,  then,  is 
the  railroad  question?  The  best  answer  is,  perhaps, 
that  given  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  whose  name 
is  so  prominently  associated  with  the  development  of 
American  railroads.  ''The  railroad,"  says  Mr.  Adams, 
**has  developed  one  distinctive  problem,  and  a  problem 
which  actively  presses  for  a  solution.  It  has  done  so  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  not  only  usurped,  in  modern  commu- 
nities, the  more  important  functions  of  highway,  but  those 
who  own  it  have  also  undertaken  to  do  the  work  which  was 
formerly  done  on  the  highway.  Moreover,  as  events  have 
developed  themselves,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  rec- 
ognized laws  of  trade  operate  but  imperfectly  at  best  in 
regulating  the  use  made  of  these  modern  thoroughfares  by 
those  who  thus  both  own  and  monopolize  them.  Conse- 
quently the  political  governments  of  the  various  countries 
have  been  called  upon  in  some  way  to  make  good  through 
legislation  the  deficiencies  thus  revealed  in  the  working  of 
the  natural  laws.     This  is  the  Railroad  Problem.'' 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  question  as 
thus  stated  is  intimately  associated  with  the  political  consti- 
tution of  each  countrv :  nor  is  it  necessary  to  add  that 
the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect  to  each  nation. 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  with  its  system  of  divid- 
ed sovereignty  between  State  and  Nation,  railroad  manage- 
ment has  naturally  appeared  in  a  form  different  from  that 
in  which  it  presents  itself  to  a  consolidated  kingdom  like 
that  of  Italy.  And  we  can  easily  understand  that  railroad- 
ing in  Germany  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  differ 
very  materially  from  railroading  in  less  federally  constituted 
countries  like  Belgium  and  its  next-door  neighbor,  France. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  so-called 
railroad  question  is  a  world-wide  one,  it  is  very  important 
to  remember  that  in   all  most  every  country  it  presents  it- 
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serr  m  a  different  <(uise*  It  is  the  apparent  failure  to  grasp 
fully  this  idea  which  douhtlesj*  leads  tn  many  an  argument 
in  tavor  of  this  or  that  policy  on  the  part  of*  mir  State  and 
national  governments,  the  advocates  of  such  policies  no 
doubt  hastily  assuming  that  a  line  of  acticm  in  one  country 
can  always  be  successfully  and  advantageously  adopted  by 
another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Historical  antecedents,  the  character  and  temper  of 
the  people,  their  genius  for  administration —  these  and 
many  other  considerations  can  never  be  lost  sight  of",  least 
of  all  in  the  discussion  f>f  a  question  so  delicate  as  that  of 
railroad  ownership  and  control.  In  spite  of  this  fact*  how- 
ever, we  may  learn  much  from  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions. Their  past  may  guard  us  against  error  in  future,  or 
in  case  we  find  ourselves  on  the  wrong  track  we  may  retrace 
our  steps  before  it  is  too  late. 

To  approach  the  railroad  question  intelligently,  it  is  nec- 
e8sar\'  to  bear  in  mind  the  fad  that  the  railroad  is  a  mod- 
ern invention.  Readers  of  Mr.  Adams'  little  book,  for  ex- 
ample, will  remember  the  graphic  description  he  furnishes 
of  the  trial  trip  of  Stephenson's  locomotive  over  the  Man- 
chester &  I^iverpool  Railway.  This  was  about  sixty-four 
years  agti.  The  short  period  which  separates  us  from  that 
event,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkabl\^  in  history. 
It  is  eventful,  n<it  so  much  because  of  its  great  wars  or  e.\- 
tensions  of  national  power,  for  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  *•  Hfe  and  drum  *'  historian,  the  years  are  often  barren 
of  stirring  episodes ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  \he 
deep  and  silent  alterations  in  society — ^ those  changes  in  the 
relations  of  men  toward  each  other  which  are  of  such  sig- 
nificance to  human  progress  —  powerful  transformatians  on 
all  sides  reveal  themselves*  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Hadley  : 
**  small  industries  and  independent  wf^rkmen  are  giving 
place  to  large  factories  and  factory  operatives.  .  .  ,  A 
rapidly  increasing  share  of  productive  wealth  is  held  by 
corporations.  '*  The  men  who  manage  this  mass  of  cor- 
porate capital  form  the  sole  connecting   link  between  inves- 
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amine   the  statutes   of  our   sttiles   or   nation   to   realize  th< 
great  body  of  laws  annually   passed  in   the  vain  attempt  W 
harmonize  the  jurisprudence  itf  a  simplier  age  with  the  iu< 
tricate  needs  of  an  expanding  civilization.     What,  then,  ii 
the    railroad    question  ?      The    best    answer    is,    perhaps 
that  given   by  Charles  Francis    Adams,    ir..    whohe     name' 
is    so     prominently     associated     with    the  development   of 
American    railroads.     '*  The    railroad,"    says    Mr.    Adams, 
"has   developed    one    distinctive    problem,    and  a  problem 
which  actively  presses  tor  a  solution.     It   has  done  so   for 
the  reason  thai  it  has  not  only  usurped,  in   modern  commu- 
nities, the  more  important   timctions  of  highway,  but  thoscj 
who  own  it  have  also  undertaken  tti  do  the  work  which  wai 
formerly  done  on  the  highway.     Moreover,  as  events  hav< 
developed  themselves,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  reo 
ognized    laws  of  trade  operate   but   imperfectly    at   best   in^ 
regulating  the  use  made  of  these  modern   th{)roughfare8  by 
those  who  thus  both   own    and    monopoiiise  them.     Conse- 
quently the  political  governments  of  the  various  countries 
have  been  called  upon  in  some   way  to  make  good   through 
legislation  the  deficiencies  thus  revealed  in  the  w^orking  of 
the  natural  laws.     This  is  the  Railroad  Problem.  | 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  question 
thus  stated  is  intimately  associated  with  the  polilica]  consti- 
tutiiJU  of  each  country :  nor  is  it  necessary  lo  add  that 
the  question  assumes  a  dilTerent  aspect  to  each  nation, 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  with  its  system  of  divide 
ed  sovereignty  between  State  and  Nation,  railroad  manag< 
ment  has  naturally  appeared  in  a  form  different  from  thai 
in  which  it  presents  itself  tt»  a  consolidated  kingdom  lik( 
that  of  Italy,  And  we  can  easily  understand  that  railroad^ 
ing  in  Germany  must,  from  the  ver%'  nature  of  thini;&.dtflc 
very  materially  from  railroading  in  less  t'ederalh 
countries  like  Belgium  and  its  next-door  pt-t"^^ 
While,  therefore,  it  is  quite  correct  lo  su 
railroad  question  is  a  world-wid. 
to  remember  that  in   all  most 
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the  royal  right  of  repairing  mails  and  exacting  u>lls  oi  all 
who  traveled  on  them.  A  somewhal  similar  alteration  took 
place  on  the  construction  of  the  English  canals*  Neither  the 
turnpike  nor  the  canal  company  was,  however,  regarded  as  a 
carrier.  They  hoth  owned  only  the  thoroughfare  through 
which  the  vehicles  and  hoals  of  evervbody  liad  the  rigrht  to 
pasH  on  payment  of  the  required  toll.  Now.  strange  as  il 
may  seem,  w^hen  the  railroad  first  appeared  in  England  it 
was  supposed  that  ownership  of  the  thoroughfare  would  he 
vested  in  one  set  of  persons  and  ownership  of  the  cars  in 
another,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  case  with 
turnpikes  and  canals,  ft  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  the 
competition  uf  independent  carriers  would  regulate  charges 
on  the  new  means  of  transportation  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  it  regulated  charges  on  the  old.  This  idea  however 
was  abandoned  quickly,  and  it  wa»  on  all  sides  admitted 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  things  ownership  of  the  road* 
bed  and  the  rollingstock  must  be  vested  in  the  same  hands 
in  order  to  avoid  that  confusion  which  would  otherwise 
render  railroading  impossible.  It  was  also  early  recognized 
that  in  so  far  as  England  was  concerned*  the  railroad  must 
be  owned  by  private  parlies  endowed  with  corporate  privi- 
legesi.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  were  many  and 
various.  Individual  initiative  has  always  been  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxrm  and  consequently  state 
interference  has  never  to  any  gre-At  extent  been  encouraged 
in  England.  This  principle  was  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  teachings  of  the  so-called  English  school  of  econo- 
mists«  whose  leading  doctrine  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  Competition  among  individuals  could  always  be  relied 
on  to  give  society  the  highest  good.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
proposition  it  was  held  that  the  State  should  be  debarred 
from  all  industrial  undertakings.  In  England,  therefore, 
railroad  ownership  and  management  were  from  the  begin- 
ning lodged  in  private  hands.  That  such  ownership  as- 
sumed the  form  of  corporate  management  is  easily  under- 
stood when  we  remember  thai   in   this  manner  investors  are 
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limited  to  liability  for  the  atnount  of  stock  owned,  that  a  new 
juristic  person  is  created  and  endowed  by  the  law  with  pro- 
prietory capacity,  and  that,  although  by  death  of  the  stock- 
holders or  transfer  of  their  interests,  the  individuals  com- 
prising the  corporation  change,  this  body  politic  remains 
unchcin^ed.  Corporations  thus  usurped  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals and  slowly  trespassed  upon  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

What  were  the  results  of  private  or  corporate  owner- 
ship in  England?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  idea  of 
competing  carriers  on  the  same  roadbed  was  abandoned  at 
an  early  day.  Mr.  Adams  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  required  nothing  but  experience  to  demonstrate 
that  in  like  manner  competition  between  independent  rail- 
roads was  also  impossible.  This  truth,  however  was  not 
forced  upon  the  public  mind  until  the  development  of 
through  traffic,  brough  about  by  the  consolidation  or,  as  the 
English  say,  the  amalgamation  of  rival  lines.  Of  course 
when  the  railroad  was  Hrst  introduced,  everybody  at  once 
recognized  its  importance,  and  the  people  went  wild  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  possibilities  it  opened  up.  Then  there 
begim  the  era,  known  in  railroad  history,  as  the  era  of 
construction.  Parliament  was  burdened  with  petitions  for 
charters  which,  at  that  time,  were  granted  separately  —  gen- 
eral incorporation  laws  being  the  result  of  after  vears. 
Competition  between  rival  roads  was  still  relied  on  to  cor- 
rect overcharges  in  transportation,  which  not  even  the  sys- 
tem of  maximal  rates,  borrowed  from  the  old  canal  and 
turnpike,  could  keep  down.  If  a  railroad  between  Liver- 
pool and  London,  for  example,  charged  a  rate  too  high  to 
suit  its  patrons,  it  was  believed  that  the  construction  of  the 
new  line  would  force  down  charges;  but  it  did  not  require 
many  such  experiments  to  prove  that  the  building  of  new 
roads  was  but  a  waste  of  capital  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
additional  binxlen  to  the  public  who  now  had  two  roads  in- 
stead t)f  one  to  support.  The  English  roads,  moreover,  were 
built   for  local   purposes.     Averaging,  at  first,  according  to 
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Professor  Hadlev»  only  ^t*nie  fifteen  miles  in  len^th»  these 
roads  in  1847  were  owned  by  several  hundred  companies 
ijperatintf  about  five  tlicmsand  miles.  The  inconveniences 
of  such  a  system  —  especially  in  a  small  ci>m>try — were 
very  ^real,  Lonfj-di stance  traffic  was  necessarily  hampered 
:tn<l  rendered  expensive  under  a  system  which  required  a 
chanjje  of  cars  every  tew  leagues.  The  companies  also  re- 
alized quickly  that  cntthrnal  rates  meant  their  ruin,  for 
granted  that  competition  may  be  the  '*lile  of  trade''  in 
some  business,  it  is  a  principle  which  finds  no  application  to 
railroading  which  represents  fi.xed  capital.  In  other  words, 
two  merchants  ma\'  undersell  each  other  until  one  is  obliged 
to  retire  ;  but  in  the  case  of  two  railroads  such  a  contest  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  railroad,  even  when  bankrupt,  re- 
mains a  railroad,  fts  capital  cannot  be  turned  intt*  other 
channels,  and  this  lesson  thr  English  railroads  took  well  to 
heart.  Competition  thus  ended  in  consoHdation,  Tf>  such 
an  extent  was  the  process  n\  amalgamation  carried  on,  that 
in  1872  the  five  thousand  miles  of  a  quarter  of  a  century- 
earlier  had  been  increased  to  twentv-tive  thousand,  while 
the  number  of  cf>m pa nies  was  onlv  about  twelve;  and  of 
late  years  they  have  been  still  further  diminished  in  number. 
Overbuilding  and  competition  had  done  their  work.  Pro- 
fessor Hadley  finds  in  the  English  railroads,  however,  much 
to  commend  them  to  Americans.  First  of  all,  the  English 
roads  were  built  to  meet  present  wants,  while  with  us  they 
are  too  often  constructed  to  open  up  a  new  country  or  to 
develop  business.  We  should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
to  find  that  in  contrasting  the  material  construction  of  the 
two  systems,  our  own  roads  suffer  bv  the  comparison.  This 
difference  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  average  cost  per 
mile  f<ir  the  construction  of  the  railroads  —  that  of  England 
being  set  down  at  $200,ckx)  and  of  the  United  States  at 
$80,000,  which  would  indicate  that  the  one  countrv  builds 
for  the  future  and  the  other  for  the  present.  It  is  needless  to 
wy  that  the  cheaper  roads  are  the  most  costly.  The  Eng- 
lish lines  are  said  to  have  better  bridges  and  viaducts^  while 
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limited  to  liability  for  the  amount  of  stock  owned,  that  a  new 
juristic  person  is  created  and  endowed  by  the  law  with  pro- 
prietory capacity,  and  that,  althoujjh  by  death  of  the  stock- 
holders or  transfer  of  their  interests,  the  individuals  com- 
prising the  corporation  chanjj^e,  this  body  politic  remains 
unchans^ed.  Corporations  thus  usurped  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals and  slowly  trespassed  upon  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

What  were  the  results  of  private  or  corporate  owner- 
ship in  England?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  idea  of 
competing  carriers  on  the  same  roadbed  was  abandoned  at 
an  early  day.  Mr.  Adams  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  required  nothing  but  experience  to  demonstrate 
that  in  like  manner  competition  between  independent  rail- 
roads was  also  impossible.  This  truth,  however  was  not 
forced  upon  the  public  mind  until  the  development  of 
through  traffic,  brough  about  by  the  consolidation  or,  as  the 
English  say,  the  amalgamation  of  rival  lines.  Of  course 
when  the  railroad  was  first  introduced,  everybody  at  once 
recognized  its  importance,  and  the  people  went  wild  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  possibilities  it  opened  up.  Then  there 
began  the  era,  known  in  railroad  history,  as  the  era  of 
construction.  Parliament  was  burdened  with  petitions  for 
charters  which,  at  that  time,  were  granted  separately  —  gen- 
eral incorporation  laws  being  the  result  of  after  years. 
Competition  between  rival  roads  was  still  relied  on  to  cor- 
rect overcharges  in  transportation,  which  not  even  the  sys- 
tem of  maximal  rates,  borrowed  from  the  old  canal  and 
turnpike,  could  keep  down.  If  a  railroad  between  Liver- 
pool and  London,  for  example,  charged  a  rate  too  high  to 
suit  its  patrons,  it  was  believed  that  the  construction  of  the 
new  line  would  force  down  charges;  but  it  did  not  require 
many  such  experiments  to  prove  that  the  building  of  new 
roads  was  but  a  waste  of  capital  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
additional  burden  to  the  public  who  now  had  two  roads  in- 
stead of  one  to  support.  The  English  roads,  moreover,  were 
built   for  local   purposes.     Averaging,  at  first,  according  to 
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their  superior  stations  will  be  remembered  most  gratefully 
by  every  tourist.  But  the  English  railroads  were  not  satis- 
(actory  to  the  people.  L(»cal  and  personal  discrimination^^— 
appear  to  have  been  indulged  iu»  and  so  early  as  1840,  ao^^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Adams,  Parliament  began  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Ftuir  years  later*  a  c'f)mmittee  on  railroads,  oi 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  member,  reported  in  favor  of 
State  ownership*  but  no  delinite  action  was  taken  in  that 
direction.  Meanwhile,  new  committees  were  appointed, 
new  laws  were  passed,  and  new  debates  were  carried  on. 
Indeed,  Parliament,  like  the  peers  in  '^  lolanthe'': 

IHd  nothing  in  particular, 
And  did  it  verv  wfll. 


At  last,  in  1872,  a   committee,  which   numbered   among 
members  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  reached    solid  ground. 
The  report  of  this  committee  is  thus   summarized    by  Mr, 
Adams:      *'The    committee    showed    with     grim    precision 
how    the    English    railroad    legislation    had    never    acco 
plished  anything  which   it  sought    to   bring    about*  nor  p 
vented  anything  which   it   sought   to   hinden     The  cost 
the  companies  of  this  useless  mass  of  enactments  had  been 
enormous,  amounting  to  $500,000,000  ;    for  the  laws  were 
three   thousand   three    hundred    and    tilled    whole    volumeji*. 
Then  the  committee  examined   in   detail   the  various  parlia 
mentary  theories  which  had,  at  different  stages,  marked  the 
development  of  the  railway  svstem.     The  highway  analo 
was  dismissed  in  silence  ;    but  of  the  *  enlightened   view 
self-interest  theory  \  it  was   remarked  thait  experiencfr  h 
shewn  that  as  a  regulating  force  this  was  to  be  relied  upo 
only  lt>  a  limited  extt-nt.     The  principle  of  c 
next  discussed,  and    the   conclusion  of  the 
*  that  competititm  between  railroads  i^xisi 
extent,   and   cannot    be    mainta  ned 
committee   did   not    regard  *       e    " 
ing    conditions    as    at  all 
the  subject  of  amalgam* 
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enstern  Railway,  composed  of  Uiirlv-st*ven  (nice  iiidepeiul- 
ent  lines,  it  was  declareil  that  fheir  ct>nsoJid;rtinTi  secured 
low  rates  and  £r<»n<l  dividends.  The  committee  theretfire 
reported  that  amalj/amatinn  had  not  lirou^ht  witli  it  the 
evils  anticipated  iinr  could  parliament  arrest  its  growth. 
They  found  equal  mileafje  rates  inexpt-dient,  revision  ot' 
rates  and  fares  based  on  cost  of  service,  impracticable  and 
tariffs  of  maximal  charges,  a  failure.  The  railroad  question 
was  thus  stated  ;  hut  the  committee  recognized  the  natural 
development  of  the  railroad  system  as  a  system  as  well  as 
the  folly  of  restrictive  legislation.  **  It  assented  to  the 
growth  of  private  corporations  until  thev  hecame  sn  great 
that  thfv  must»  soon  or  late,  assume  relations  to  the  govi.'rn- 
menl  corresponding  with  the  public  nature  of  their  functions. 
,  The  railroad  system  therefore  was  ttj  he  left  to 
develop  itself,  in  its  own  way,  as  a  recognized  monopoly* 
held  to  a  strict  public  accountability  as  such.  Whenever  it 
shoidd  appear  that  it  abused  its  privileges  and  power,  then 
the  time  for  action  would  have  arrived,"  It  did  not  appear 
that  such  a  time  was  present.  To  better  watch  over  the 
system,  however,  a  railroad  commision  was  appointed  whose 
powers  were  both  judicial  and  executive.  One  main  object 
of  the  commision  was  to  put  a  stop  to  unjust  discriminations 
and  to  hear  all  complaints  against  the  roads.  In  England, 
therefore,  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem has  been  greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  English  raih'fiads  mav  now  make  what  special 
rates  they  please,  but  if  they  make  a  rate  for  one  man  they 
must  make  the  same  rate  to  all  others  situated  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. In  like  manner  if  they  charge  a  person  —  say 
£5  on  a  car  load  of  coal  from  Newcastle  to  Chester  and 
necrelly  return  him  <jne  pound  —  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  — 
other  shippers,  similarly  situated,  may  compel  the  railroads 
to  refund  the  overcharge.  The  English  Railroad  Com- 
missioners will  see  to  it  that  two  shippers  similarly  placed 
are  similary  treated  when  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  hand- 
ling the  goods  iiji  the  same  in  both  cases.     Matters  have  also 
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sistently  maintained  in  every  decade,  the  same  old  views  of 
1789.  It  was  as  clear  and  certain  in  the  evolution  of 
ideas  and  facts  as  anything  in  history  that  the  one  had  to 
contend  with  the  other  for  its  existence.  Nor  was  it  less 
certain  in  the  same  evolution  that  the  views  of  the  majority 
must  prevail. 

It  is  a  striking  booklet.  It  deals  systematically,  even 
tenderly,  with  views  that  the  unerring  logic  of  events,  as  the 
author  recognizes,  had  committed  to  self-destruction.  It  is 
in  this  insight,  this  inborn  clearness  of  vision  and  apprecia- 
tion of  facts,  apart  from  the  working  out  of  theories  in  our 
government,  that  Mr.  Wilson's  characteristic  qualities  are 
best  seen.  Again,  if  there  is  any  one  distinctive  quality  oi 
his  temper  with  which  one  could  fittest  image  forth  the 
spirit  of  his  work,  it  is  found  in  the  word  '*  Americanism." 
Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  our  truest  "  American  "  writers  and 
scholars. 

He  is  still  young,  under  forty.  His  first  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1885.  and  he  has  been  before  the  public  for  ten 
years.  He  is  reaching  a  constantly  widening  circle.  The 
conditions  of  his  life  are  known,  and  this  honest,  rigid,  un- 
swerving, fearless  pursuit  of  truth  is  recognized.  What  he 
writes  is  reckoned  as  a  factor,  even  by  those  who  deny  his 
premises  and  reject  his  conclusions.  Doubtlc»8,  he  feels 
himself  that  he  has  but  begun  hij*  life-work  in  the  tield  kA 
American  history  and  government.  Attentton  has  been 
called  both  to  his  life  and  to  his  work  in  these  pages,  a* 
much  through  belief  in  his  promise  as  from  recognition 
his  achievement. 

-X 
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THE    RA1LR(X\D   Ctt'ESTlOW 

There    is   probably    no   question    which 
more  general  attention  than  that  of  the  proper 
and  control  of  those  meiins  of  tranportatioo  m 
cation    which    have    made    moderti    civiHzatMa   pomble. 
Highways,  canals,  railroiids,  the  pogi  uod  the  lelrgraph  — 
these  are  agencies  whose  tar-reaching  infltjcnccf  have  trans- 
formed the  entire  world  by  uniting  ioto  one  ran  compli- 
cated   whole   its   many   hitherto  separate  Mnd  bdepejideni 
parts.     To  them  is  owing  the  fact  that  time  9Bd  disinncv 
are  fast  becoming  annihilaied.     We  can,  ^or  eiimpif ,  now 
cross  the  continent   and    return   again  in  lav  tlmr  ihao  it 
usually  took  the  men  t>t  a   few  generations  ago  (o  hfff  c^n 
horseback  from  Charleston  to  New  York.    To-div  ^t'  bli\ 
and   sell   in    the   world's    markets*,  akhougfi  peopk  ^rt  Still 
living  who  can  easily  recall  the  time  when  ibe  K&mft^  si^t 
by  nature  to   human   efl'tirts  conJined  rnrliKtrriif  i  iiIwmU.^ 
to  a  very  limited  field*     Local  jealou,^ieif  ut  p^n^  m:%\  \^ 
the   patriot*s  dream  of   nationality.    Knot  mmp^xhws  m^ 
rapidly  disappearing.     Long  accepted  mrfJriwiL  aif^     ^ 
the  lines  of  social  life,  are  fast  being  aodttid  ir  Am^^r^r^ 

It   is  now  generally  conceded  thm 
factor  in  this  revolution  is  the  railnMd  i 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  tlin;   ' 
mted  by  this  successor  l.i  :;. 
ip?e  earnestly    enj 
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amine  the  statutes  of  our  states  or  nation  to  realize  the 
great  body  of  laws  annually  passed  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  jurisprudence  of  a  simplier  age  with  the  in- 
tricate needs  of  an  expanding  civilization.  What,  then,  is 
the  railroad  question?  The  best  answer  is,  perhaps. 
that  given  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  whose  name 
is  so  prominently  associated  with  the  development  of 
American  railroads.  *'The  railroad,"  says  Mr.  Adams, 
'*  has  developed  one  distinctive  problem,  and  a  problem 
which  actively  presses  for  a  solution.  It  has  done  so  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  not  only  usurped,  in  modern  commu- 
nities, the  more  important  functions  of  highway,  but  those 
who  own  it  have  also  undertaken  to  do  the  work  which  was 
formerly  done  on  the  highway.  Moreover,  as  events  have 
developed  themselves,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  rec- 
ognized laws  of  trade  operate  but  imperfectly  at  best  in 
regulating  the  use  made  of  these  modern  thoroughfares  by 
those  who  thus  both  own  and  monopolize  them.  Conse- 
quently the  political  governments  of  the  various  countries 
have  been  called  upon  in  some  way  to  make  good  through 
legislation  the  deficiencies  thus  revealed  in  the  working  of 
the  natural  laws.     This  is  the  Railroad  Problem." 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  question  as 
thus  stated  is  intimately  associated  with  the  political  consti- 
tution of  each  country :  nor  is  it  necessary  to  add  that 
the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect  to  each  nation. 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  with  its  system  of  divid- 
ed sovereignty  between  State  and  Nation,  railroad  manage- 
ment has  naturally  appeared  in  a  form  different  from  that 
in  which  it  presents  itself  to  a  consolidated  kingdom  like 
that  of  Italy.  And  we  can  easily  understand  that  railroad- 
ing in  Germany  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  differ 
very  materially  from  railroading  in  less  federally  constituted 
countries  like  Belgium  and  its  next-door  neighbor,  France. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  so-called 
railroad  question  is  a  world-wide  one,  it  is  verj'  important 
to  remember  that  in  all  most  every  country  it  presents  it- 
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self  in  a  difierenl  j(ui»e»  It  is  the  ap]>arein  failure  to  ^rasp 
fully  this  idea  which  doubtless  leads  in  many  an  ar^iment 
in  favor  of  this  or  that  policy  on  the  part  of  our  State  and 
nntional  governments,  the  advocates  nf  such  policies  no 
do«bt  hastily  assuming  that  a  line  of  action  in  one  country 
can  always  he  successfully  and  advantageously  adopted  by 
another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  is  far  from  bein^  the 
cafte.  Historical  antecedents,  the  character  and  temper  of 
the  people,  their  ijenius  for  administration  —  these  and 
many  other  cr»nsideratioos  can  never  he  lost  si^jht  nt',  least 
oi  all  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  so  delicate  as  that  of 
railroad  ownership  and  control.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  how- 
ever, we  inav  learn  much  from  the  expierience  of  cither  na- 
tions. Their  past  mav  guard  us  against  error  in  futnrir,  or 
in  case  we  find  ourselves  on  the  wrong  track  we  may  retrace 
onr  steps  before  it  is  too  late. 

To  approach  the  railmad  question  intelligently,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  railroad  is  a  mod- 
ern invention.  Readers  of  Mn  Adams'  little  book,  tor  ex- 
ample, will  remember  the  graphic  description  he  t\irnishes 
of  the  trial  trip  of  Stephenson's  locomotive  over  the  Man- 
chester &  Liverpool  Railway.  This  was  about  sixty-four 
years  ago.  The  short  period  which  separates  us  trom  that 
event,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history. 
It  is  eventful,  not  so  much  because  of  its  great  wars  or  ex- 
tensions of  national  power,  for  from  the  point  of  vie%v  of 
the  ^'^  i\ie  and  drum  "  historian,  the  years  are  often  barren 
of  stirring  episodes  ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  *the 
deep  and  silent  alterations  in  society  —  ihfjse  changes  in  the 
relations  of  men  toward  each  other  which  are  of  such  sig- 
nificance to  human  progress  —  powerful  trausformatians  on 
all  sides  reveal  themselves.  In  the  words  of  Prof'.  Hadley  : 
"small  industries  and  independent  workmen  are  giving 
place  to  large  factories  and  factory  operatives.  ...  A 
rapidly  increasing  share  of  productive  wealth  is  held  by 
corporations*  "The  men  who  manage  this  mass  of  cor- 
porate capital  fnrm  the  sole  connecting   link  between  inves- 
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and  ready  civiHzation  to  j*;rapple  with  a  delicate  question,  may 
be  imagined.  Tlieti*  Lou,  ilie  demagogue  who  vehemently  de- 
claimed against  *' tlie  robbers''  of  the  corporations  and  **the 
railroad  barons,"  too  often  found  a  ready  ear.  The  Granger 
k\nislation  of  the  Wei^t,  in  1870-7;^,  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  railroads  to  a  true  realization  of  their  nature  and 
functions.  Not  until  after  a  long  struggle  did  the  public 
win.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  contested.  The  railroada 
claimed  that  thev  were  private  corporations;  that  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  had  settled  the  point  that  their  charter 
represented  a  contract  with  the  State  which  could  not  be 
impaired  :  that  attempts  to  regulate  their  charges  was  de- 
priving a  person  of  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  that  they  had  the  same  right  to  charge  one  man  less 
for  hauling  than  they  charged  another  that  a  merchant  had 
to  sell  one  man  a  coat  cheaper  than  he  sold  another  man  a 
coat.  Both  in  the  State  and  in  the  Federal  Supreme  Courts ^j 
every  claim  of  the  railroads  was  denied.  Meanwhile,  stats^f 
legislation  continued,  and  the  railroads  were  brought  to 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  had  public  as  well  afl] 
private  functions  —  that  their  franchises  were  given  them  ii 
trust.  Many  of  the  states  have  now  enacted  law^s  forbid- 
ding personal  and  local  discriminatifuis.  Publicity  of  rates 
is  also  insisted  upon,  and  many  of  the  states  have  Railroad, 
Commissioners  with  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  EngHsl 
Commission.  But  while  each  state  has  the  control  of  il 
own  commerce,  the  Federal  Constitution  extends  to  Coi 
gress  the  supervision  of  interstate  commerce.  As  many 
the  railroads  cross  several  states,  local  laws  were  often  of 
no  avail.  Congress  now  for  the  first  time  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  accordingly  in  1886  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
—  commonly  known  as  the  Cullom  Committee  —  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  whole  subject.  The  report  of  thi 
ce»mmittee  led  to  the  passage  in  1887  of  •♦An  Act  to  re-' 
gulate  Commerce"  which  is  usually  referred  to  as  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Law.  This  act  applied  solely  to  rail 
roads  and  their  water  connections,     it  provided   for  the  ap- 
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poimment  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  iA 
the  Senate,  of  five  commissioners  to  be  known  as  Th(>  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  not  more  than  three  ot* 
whom  were  to  be  appointed  from  the  same  political  party* 
The  Commission  was  given  power  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
agement of  railroads  passing  through  more  than  one  state 
and  to  hear  all  complaints  against  the  same.  Reasonable 
rates  were  to  be  charged  by  such  roads*  Section  4  of  the 
Act  contained  the  famous  long  and  short  haul  clause.  It 
was  declared  to  he  unlawful  for  any  railroad  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  **  to  charge  or  receive  any  grt'iiter 
compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  |ias- 
sengers  or  of  like  kind  of  property,  under  substanlJally 
-  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  for  a  shorter  than  for 
I  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line^  in  the  same  direction, 
^the  shorter  being  included  within  the  longer  distance." 
This  prohibition  of  coorse  did  not  extend  to  long  distance 
freight.  In  other  words  it  did  not  exact  e(|ual  mileage  rates 
I  which  would  render  long  distance  traffic  impossible.  Its 
object  was  to  prevent  that  glaring  discrimination  which  ap- 

Ipeared  when  a  carload  of  freight  wjis  hauled  through  one 
point  to  another  at  a  less  rate  than  to  the  nearer  point. 
The  5lh  section  of  the  act  prohibited  pooling.  Pooling  of 
freights  is  simply  an  agreement  made  by  several  roads  to 
put  their  freight  mirney  into  one  pool  to  be  dividf*<l  in  pro- 
portion lo  the  business  done.  It  prevents  ruinous  competi- 
tion, injurious  alike  to  the  railroads  and  the  people.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  present  Congress  has  passed  au 
act  authorizing  pooling,  which  is  permitted  everywhere  elsr 
«Hve  in  the  United  States. 

The  railroad  question  in  .\merica  is  largely  one  (>f  rate* 
making.  What  is  a  reasonable  rate?  That  is  the  puzzle. 
The  question  is  one  for  the  courts  to  decide;  but  how  can 
they  reach  a  conclusion?  Some  say  rales  should  be  based 
on  co.st  fy(  service  which  is  of  course  absurd  on  the  face  of 
t-  The  railraods  themselves  cannot  answer  the  queslioo. 
Experience,  however,  has  taught  them  that  they  must  charge 
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more  for  hauling  one  class  of  goods  than  another  or  in 
other  words  they  must  charge  "  what  the  traffic  will  bear." 
This  seems  reasonable  enough.  If  the  freight  on  coal  was 
as  high  as  that  on  silk  little  coal  could  be  shipped  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  freight  classification.  A  very  serious  diffi- 
culty appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
classification  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Federal  Commission  to  secure  such 
uniformity  will  be  realized.  Under  the  present  system 
moreover  the  railroads  themselves  do  not  fix  rates.  This 
difficult  and  dangerous  suhject  —  a  subject  as  near  as  pos- 
sible akin  to  that  of  levying  taxes  —  is  entrusted  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  railroad  whose  main  object  is  too  often  that  of 
securing  business  regardless  of  cost  either  to  the  roads  or 
the  public.  No  enterprise  can  flourish  under  such  a  s\'stem 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  more  roads  do  not  go  into  the 
hands  of  receivers.  The  railroads  may  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  zone  system  of  Austria-HungarA'.  There  the  country'  is 
divided  into  zones  and  the  state  railroads,  in  order  to  en- 
courage communication  between  different  portions  of  the 
country,  charge  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  zones 
crossed,  the  rates  decreasing  with  the  distance.  Charges 
to  all  points  in  the  same  zone  are  equal. 

Many  believe  that  to  remedy  our  troubles  the  govern- 
ment should  buy  the  railroads.  It  is  assumed  that  by  gov- 
ernment the  advocates  of  such  a  policy  refer  to  the  national 
government,  for  ownership  by  the  individual  states  would 
render  interstate  commerce  well-nigh  impossible.  Theoret- 
icalty  speaking,  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  nation- 
alization of  the  roads.  Professor  Hadley  gives  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  Adolph  Wagner,  the  leader  of  German 
Socialists,  which  favor  state  ownership  of  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication:  **  i.  When  the  effi- 
ciencv  of  the  service  requires  uniform  and  wide  extension 
over  the  whole  country  and  international  communications, 
such  as  the  postoffice,  telegraph,  and  in  some  cases,  railroads. 
2.  When   the  service  involves   anything  like  a   monopoly. 
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legal  or  actual.  3.  When  it  requires  coiistaiit  repetition  of 
the  same  services,  according  tn  fixed  schedules,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  involve  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  ofli- 
cial8,  4.  When  the  cost  may  be  lessened  by  combining  a 
variety  of  services  at  small  stations*  for  instance,  letter  and 
parcel  post,  railroad  stations,  and  telegraph  offices.  5, 
When  the  service  in  private  management  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  subsidies  on  a  large  scale.  6.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary on  grounds  of  public  policy  that  the  service  should  in- 
ure uniformlv  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  These 
principles,  he  concludes,  enable  us  to  speak  decisively  in 
favor  of  state  management  in  the  case  of  letter-post  and 
telegraph  ;  more  reservedly  in  the  case  of  parcels-post  and 
ijaihvays  ;  it  the  matter  of  navigation  they  justify  it  only  in 
exceptional  cases.*' 

In  this  connection,  however.  Professor  Hadley  mentions 
the  experience  of  Italv  in  the  management  of  state  rail- 
roads. That  goverament,  after  liaving  tried  the  experiment 
for  many  years»  not  a  great  while  ago*  appointed  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  tt>  inquire  into  the  subject.  The  com- 
mittee spent  some  time  in  its  work,  extending  its  inves- 
tigations ti>  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  finally  reported, 
according  ttj  Professor  Hadley  :  *"  First,  that  it  is  ;i  mistake 
to  expect  lower  rates  or  better  facilities  from  tfovt'rnmi'nt 
than  frrmi  private  companies.  The  actual  results  are  just 
the  reverse.  1lie  state  is  more  apt  to  tax  industry  than  in 
foHter  it  :  and  when  it  .ittempts  to  tax  industry,  it  is  i-ven 
less  responsil)lf  than  a  private  company.  Second,  state 
management  is  more  costly  than  private  managemenl,  and 
a  great  deal  of  capital  is  thus  wasted.  Third,  political  Cf>n- 
siderations  are  brought  into  a  svstem  of  state  management 
in  a  way  which  is  disastrous  to  legitimate  business  and  d**- 
mqralizing  to  politics,"  In  the  United  Slates  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  the  railway  system  tells  strongly  against  slate 
ownership.  Mr,  Lewis  shows  that  while  the  atinual  income 
of  our  national  government  is  $500,000,000,  that  of  the 
railroads  is  $1,100,000,000, —  more  than  double  that  o(  the 
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governmeiiL  The  last  report  nf  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ComTTii.ssioii,  moreover,  values  the  nearly  200,000  miles  of 
American  railroads  at  more  than  $10,000,000,000.  ft  is  es- 
timated that  directly  and  indirectly,  the  railroads  of  this 
country  give  employment  to  1,600,000  men,  while  during 
the  Civil  War  the  total  number  of  soldiers  enlisted  in  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies  was  1,750,000,  Viewed  from 
*A  financial  point,  the  purchase  of  the  roads,  for  they  could 
only  become  the  property  of  the  government  in  tluil  way, 
would  be  a  tremendous  undertaking,  to  say  the  least  i\{  it. 
Under  our  present  system  of  civil  service,  moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  tJie  disastrous  results  that  would  follow 
the  addition  of  so  large  an  army  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
office-holders.  Instead  of  state  ownership,  state  control 
may  be  found  better  for  us.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  rec- 
oncile the  two  conflicting  interests  of  private  properly  and 
public  duty.  The  railroads,  however,  must  he  made  to  un- 
derstand that  in  consideration  of  their  franchises  and  rights 
of  eminent  domain  granted  them,  they  assume  certain  pub- 
lic duties  tor  the  performance  of  which  they  will  be  held  to 
a  strict  accountability.  The  powers  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission might  be  strengthened,  for,  as  it  is  present  consti* 
tuted,  it  is  little  more  than  an  advisory  board,  its  decrees 
having  no  sanction.  It  might  be  given  both  executive  and 
judicial  powers.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  just  to  regard 
the  railroads  solely  as  public  agencies.  They  represent  the 
results  of  private  property  which  cannot  be  appropriated  by 
the  public  without  due  process  of  hiw.  In  case,  however,  a 
new  Magna  Charta  is  necessarv  to  protect  the  present 
generation  from  the  inroads  of  old  foes  under  new  facea  it 
will  in  due  lime  be  forthcoming.  At  all  events,  the  sober 
common  sense  of  a  great  people  bids  us  not  to  dispair  of 
the  Republic. 

B.   J.    RAMAr»R, 
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The  sale  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  u  book  in 
four  months  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  English  literature.  The  name  of  the  work  which  has 
achieved  this  phenomenal  success  is  an  old  one,  Charles 
Nodier's  "Trilby,  or  the  Fay  of  Argyle,"  published  a  little 
more  than  seventy  years  aj^o,  attained  considerable  popu- 
larity in  its  day.  and  now  ranks  as  a  French  classic.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Sainte-Beuve  has  called  attention  to 
the  beauty  of  its  style,  and  the  high  praise  which  he  bestows 
on  it  ought  to  induce  some  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  its 
namesake  to  read  this  exquisite  but  little  known  fairy-stor^' 
which  describes  w^ith  all  the  witchery  of  dainty  fancy  and 
ail  the  charm  of  haunting  melody  the  love  of  the  fay  Trilby 
for  the  mortal  Jeannie.  Perhaps  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  Mr.DuMaurier's  '*  Trilby  ''  has  been  read  so  widely 
and  with  such  enthusiastic  admiration  is  to  be  found  in  its 
unconventionality  of  manner,  which  makes  it  especially 
welcome  to  readers  who  have  begun  to  tire  of  the  various 
Linpahitable  forms  of  realism  and  to  thirst  for  something 
fresher  than  a  recrudescence  of  the  historical  romance.  To 
such  readers  a  second  work  from  the  author  ot'  **  Peter 
Ihhelson  "'  is  as  welcome  as  a  black  tulip  to  the  florist  or  a  new 
theory  of  the  absolute  to  the  metaphysician.  The  mingled 
gaiety  arid  pathos  of  Bohemian  art-life  have  seldom  been 
depicted  with  so  much  graceful  zest,  delicate  pleasantry  and 
admirable  local  color.  The  illustrations,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, naturally  suggest  comparison  with  another  writer 
whose  sketches  add  not  a  little  to  his  descriptions  of  men 
and  things,  the  author  of  **  Vanity  Fair."  The  glint  and 
glamour   of  style,    the    moralizing   over   old    things    loved, 


<  '*  Trilbj,*'  a  novel  by  Georpe  DuMaurier,  authur  of  "  Frter  IbbeUon." 
with  iMuffrnitionft  by  the  author;  New  York  :  Harper  &  Hrother*.  Publishers, 
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which  enters  into  the  theme  like  a  minor  strain  in  music, 
the  holding  up  of  faults  and  foibles  to  the  keen  and  search- 
ing, yet  kindly,  sunlight  which  penetrates  every  cranny, 
the  taking  of  the  reader  into  the  author's  confidence,  the 
quiet,  humorous  raising  of  the  curtain  in  order  that  the 
audience  may  see  behind  the  scenes  and  know  how  the 
puppets  are  worked, —  these  are  marked  points  of  re- 
semblance, but  in  the  last  feature  Mr.  DuMaurier  has  shrunk 
from  fully  imitating  his  great  predecessor,  and  so  has  missed 
the  last  and  most  poignant  element  of  tragedy.  But  '*  Vanity 
Fair ''  does  not  leave  on  the  mind  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
story  of  people  who  actually  lived  and  of  things  that 
actually  happened,  as  much  of  "  Trilby  ''  does ;  the  charac- 
ters that  hate  or  pity  are  but  dreams  clothed  upon  by  a  mas- 
ter-mind, the  facts  of  human  nature  made  concrete,  elusive 
and  hollow  as  life  itself,  and  therefore  in  the  last  analysis 
infinitely  natural  and  true. 

The  lesson  that  *'  Trilby  ''  teaches  is  that  which  under- 
lies all  that  Thackeray  has  written,  that  at  bottom  there  is 
something  noble  and  grand  in  human  nature  despite  its 
weakness  and  meanness,  that  sinful,  struggling  creatures 
still  bear  the  impress  of  divinity,  that  life  with  all  its  dis- 
cords has  strains  of  exquisite  harmony  and  holds  within 
itself  a  ^^randenr  of  evolution  like  that  of  an  old  Greek 
tragedy.  All  this  is  taught  in  "Trilby"  with  much  of 
Thackeray's  incisive  humor  and  consummate  art,  but  not 
with  Thackeray's  depth  of  thought  and  grasp  of  the  eternal 
truths  of  human  nature.  The  main  feature  of  the  story  is 
**  Trilby"  herself;  "her  confounded  Trilbyness,"  as  the 
Laird  calls  it,  pervades  and  dominates  the  book  like  the  red 
of  the  leaves  in  an  autumn  landscape.  The  conception  is 
one  out  of  which  the  author  might  have  made  a  great  crea- 
tion like  **  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  although  not  so 
great ;  but  this  he  has  failed  to  do,  and  the  reason  of  his 
failure  will  appear  presently.  Many  of  the  other  characters 
are  pictured  with  almost  faultless  art,  Svengali,  Gecke,  Mr. 
Bagot,  little  Jeannot, — a  most  pathetic   figure, —  the  Greek 


whose  name  was  too  beautilul  to  be  vulgarized  by  ^vevy  day 
use.  Durien  the  sculptor,  Dodor  and  Zouzou,  the  latter  of 
whom  15  as  caplivaling  as  D'Artagnan  ar  Sam  Welter, 
More  prominent  than  any  of  these,  and  drawn  with  more 
Irillness  of  detail  but  less  skill*  is  Little  Billee.  The  world 
has  a  happy-go-lucky  way  of  judging  a  man,  not  by  what 
he  is*  but  by  what  he  does, —  an  old-fashioned,  inaccurate 
rule-of-thumb  which  has  been  crystallized  into  the  saying, 
"  Ry  ibeir  fruits  ve  shall  know  them/*  Judged  by  his  fruits 
Little  Billee  is  weak  in  body  and  character,  though  strong 
in  brain  with  the  strength  of  genius.  Our  best  ideas  of 
him  are  got  from  the  illustrations  and  not  from  the  story, 
and.  in  spite  of  his  narrowness,  which  some  critics  have 
miscalled  priggishness,  and  his  lack  of  fibre  and  stamina, 
we  find  him  thoroughly  lovable.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  of  all  the  characters  that  they  are  well  drawn  and  seem 
like  people  whom  we  have  met  or  might  meet  in  Paris  or 
London,  to  say  which  is  to  give  the  book  high  praise. 

But  while  the  skill  in  character  drawing  and  the  ming- 
led kindliness,  pathos,  and  penetration  of  *'  Trilby  "  make 
it  c«»mparable  in  some  respects  to  Thackeray's  immortal 
novels  and  occasionally  suggest  the  manner  of  that  old 
Roman  singer  whom  Thackeray  loved,  Horace,  so  supremely 
in  touch  with  humanity  that  every  scene  hangs  before  his 
readers  hke  a  clear  picture  in  sunny  air.  yei  its  defects  are 
grave  and  such  as  tf*  pre\  unl  it  irom  taking  rank  among 
the  great  works  of  English  fiction.  Minor  shortcomings 
we  will  not  dwell  on,  for  evett  the  greatest  novels  are  full  of 
faults,  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  hypercritical  to  note 
the  deplorable  commonness  of  much  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  story  is  made.  The  old-time  trick  of  lauding  a 
woman  who  has  all  the  virtues  but  virtue, —  the  very  word- 
play is  a  stale  quotation  —  the  old  comparison  between 
Bohemia  and  Philistia,  the  old  familiar  passages  on  the 
triumph  of  art,  the  mysterious  disappearance,  the  sudden 
death  from  heart-disease, —  here  are  all  the  ingredients  of 
the  ordinary  tifth-rate  novel  except  the  murder  and  the  de- 


tective.  The  plot*  mureover,  is  decidedly  rambling,  and 
time  and  space  are  disregarded  with  charmin;^  candor. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  expect  anything  else  in  latter-day  fic- 
tion, but  is  there  any  excuse  for  ignoring  the  unities  of  art? 
We  are  forced  to  ask  the  question ,  ought  a  book  to  end  at 
its  climax?  And  is  the  climax  of  this  book  the  scene  at  the 
Mall  of  the  Bashihazoucks  in  Paris  or  the  concert  at  Drury 
Lane  or  the  death  of  Trilby?  Or  are  there  several  climaxeSf 
and  is  the  meeting  with  Gecko  in  Paris  twenty  years  after, 
where  an  explanation  is  furnished  which  everybody  knew 
before,  a  climax  or  an  anti-climax? 

But  the  use  of  outworn  devices  and  failure  to  marshall 
incidents  are.  after  all.  points  of  minor  importance.  The 
serious  defect  of  *' Trilby  "  is  tliat  for  the  romance  of  subtle 
psychological  analysis  which  charms  us  in  the  first  half  of 
the  book,  Mr.  DnMaurier  has  substituted  in  the  second 
half  the  creaking  machinery  of  modern  mesmerism.  Mes- 
merism, a  new  factor  in  science,  is  a  threadbare  thing  in 
story- writing, —  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machind  out-at-elbows 
who  savors  of  the  stage-carpenter,  and  "  Trilbv  '*  uses 
much  mesmerism,  besides  introducing  a  very  accurately 
described  case  of  self-induced  hypnosis.  It  is  the  presence 
of  this  element  that  makes  the  book  unnatural  and  untrue 
to  life.  No  one  now-a-days  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  deny 
the  remarkable  results  ttf  hypnotic  power,  and  Svengali*s 
abilitv  to  produce  music  from  Tnlbv's  unmusical  soul  might 
be  paralled  bv  actual  occurrences,  ahhough  the  extent  to 
which  nur  author  carries  it  mav  well  *••  give  us  pause."  But 
the  unnatural  can  no  more  be  made  the  subject-matter  of  a 
great  work  of  fiction  than  the  supernatural,  The  novel 
must  depict  life  in  accordance  w'ith  the  external  laws  of 
artistic  truth  and  artistic  charm.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  truth  is  the  fundamental  requisite  v>{  good  nction,  the 
supreme  virtue,  the  merit  on  which  all  other  merits  depend. 

The  only  novels  that  have  sto(Kl  the  test  of  time  are  those 
that  are  true  to  life,  for  fiction  is  not  falsehood,  it  is  tran^ 
figuration  of  life  in  the  light  of  the  imagination.     Tniih  of 
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life  as  fi  whole,  not  Irtilli  uf  separate  facts,  must  bt!  the 
novelist' t»  aim  ;  his  theme  is  life  as  we  know  it,  in  the  true 
proportion  ol"  its  natural  relations,  not  a  fancy  picture  nrjade 
up  of  subjects  or  objects  taken  from  life.  The  Witch  of 
Endor,  Benvenutn  Cellini  in  the  Colosseum,  Trilby  under 
the  nresmeric  influence  of  Sveugali.  are  not  the  characters 
out  of  which  ^reat  fiction  is  made.  Important  and  valuable 
as  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  to  the  psychologist, 
they  lie  too  far  out  of  the  common  experience  of  humanit\ 
to  form  a  prime  ingredient  of  a  great  novel.  It  is  because 
few  authors  of  to-day  are  better  qualified  than  Mn  Du-*- 
Maurier  to  delineate  life  that  we  regret  that  he  should  have 
wandered  out  of  the  theatre  of  human  struggles  and  human 
frivolities  into  the  devrious  by*paths  of  hypnotic  manifesta- 
tion. How  much  more  could  he  have  made  of  Trilby  had 
he  eliminated  this  element  of  the  unnatural !  That  she 
should  die  with  Svengali's  name  on  her  lips  outrages  all 
our  better  feelings.  The  real  Trilby  in  her  last  hour  would 
have  gone  back  to  the  daj'^s  of  her  childhood,  as  Falstaff 
babbled  of  green  fields. 

Truth  of  matter  and  truth  of  manner  are  both  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  great  work  of  art.  Truth  of  man- 
ner Mr.  DeMaurier  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  though  for 
Ibe  best  examples  of  it  we  must  go  to  his  earlier  work, 
*  Peter  Ibbetson  '*  : 

*•  Oh  that  I  could  liuin  or  whistle*  an  old  Karis  liinell  ? " 
**  Sometimc*i  during  these  readiiigs  the  sleeping  Mi?dor  wuuld  wag  his 
ihrpf  inches  of  tail,  and  utter  soft  whimperings  of  welcome  in  his  dream  ; 
and  fthe  wuuld  «ajr —  ''C'est  lie  Prince  Charmant  qui  lui  dit^  *  Medor,  doone 
ill  patte.' '*  .  ,  .  Or  uur  old  tom-cat  would  rise  from  liis  slumbers 
i*ith  his  tail  up,  and  rub  an  imaginarjr  skirt;  and  it  was — "  Regarde  Mis- 
ti^rf«l     La  f^e  Tarapatapoum  est  en  train  de   lui  f rotter  les  orei lies/' 

But  truth  of  matter  cannot  be  predicated  of  either  of  Mr, 
DuMaurier's  books  taken  as  a  whole.  Peter  Ibbetsou's 
dreams  are  as  abnormal  as  the  singing  of  the  mesmenzed 
Trilby,  and  the  abnormal  is  not  the  province  of  fiction. 
Mesmerism,  as  much  a  fact  as  hysteria,  is  as  little  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  art.     It  is  because  most  of  life  is  more  than 
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truths  of  philosophy  and  science  that  "  Robinson  Crusoe' 
is  greater  thun  *'The  Mill  on  the  Floss'',  and  *'*  Pendennis' 
jLjreater  than  **n>ilhY." 

Not  that  fiction  excludes  psychology*  Every  novelist 
a  psychologist,  who  depicts  mental  phenomena  and  showjj 
their  relati(»n  and  interdependence  ;  but  to  take  some  specific 
department  of  psvcholngiral  science  and  make  it  the 
groundwork  of  a  story  is  to  put  a  part  tor  the  whole  and 
distort  the  fair  unity  of  truth,  h  is  this  that  makes  "The 
Marble  Faun"  inferior  to  **  Eugenie  Grandet'*  and  puts 
**  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hvde  "  in  an  immeasurably  lower 
category'  than  the  novels  of  Fielding.  Still  graver  is  the 
offence  against  the  canons  of  the  art  of  fiction  when  the 
department  of  science  which  furnishes  the  motif  of  a  book 
is  fraud fnl,  chaotic,  disordered,  and  inharmonious,  On^H 
cannot  read  the  latter  half  of  •*  Trilbv ''  with  much  relish 
when  one  sees  pasted  all  over  it  the  prospectus  of  The 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Sidgwick  and  Lodge, 
James  and  Podmore,  and  the  ghosts  of  Gurney  and  Stain- 
ton-Moses  speak  to  us  here  through  the  mediumship  of  Mr. 
DuMaurier,  and,  though  we  admire  the  sagacity  that  marks 
their  choice  of  so  eloquent  an  expounder,  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate our  author  on  the  readiness  which  he  shows  to  be* 
come  the  passive  recipient  of  their  hypnotic  suggestions* 

We    have    no    objection    to    people   husving  themselv 
if    they    have    nothing    better    to    do.    with    the    stranj 
products  that  lie  on   the  border-land   of  science  and   super-' 
stttion»  trom    faith-cures    up    to    Mahotmas.    but     when    a 
man  of  genius  like  Mr.  DuMaurier  degrades  his  art  into  a 
vehicle    for    hypnotism,  we  are    unpleasantly  reminded   of 
Florence  Marryatt  and  Marie  Corelli  and   the  host  of  other 
dabblers    in    electro-biological   moonshine.      The   Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  Temple  of  Fiction  cannot  be  rebuilt   out  of  the 
mist-columns  of  fin  de  siMe   mesmerism.       He  who   is  fool- 
hardy   enough    to  wander,  uncalled  by    duty»  through  thi 
tangled  jungle  of  theological  controversy  can  blame  no  oi 
but    himself   when    he    is  smitten  by    *•  the  privy  paw 
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Professor  Huxley,  but  that  the  inoffensive  citizen  who  basks 
in  the  sunlight  of  fiction,  in  the  hope  to  gild  thereby  "  some 
reaches  of  his  storm-vexed  stream  of  life/*  should  be  sand- 
^gged  in  the  name  of  science  is  a  grievance  in  the  republic 
of  letters  that   calls  for  the  meeting  out  of  artistic  justice. 

John  Fearnley. 


SIDNEY  LANIER:  POET,  CRITIC,  AND  MUSICIAN. 

Sidney  Lanier  was  born  in  Macon,  Georgia,  February 
14th,  1842.  His  boyhood,  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of 
the  symmetrical  man  he  was  afterwards  to  become.  All 
that  he  was  in  his  manhood,  poet,  scholar,  soldier,  musi- 
cian, he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  de^ee  from  his  early 
youth.  He  had  a  bright  and  receptive  mind,  acquired  very 
early  the  habit  of  reading,  and  before  he  was  ten  had  won 
the  familiarity  with  Froissarfs  Chronicles,,  that  bore  fruit  in 
his  "  Boys'  Froissart "  some  years  later.  About  this  time,  too» 
he  was  presented  with  an  old  flute  which  he,  who  had  in- 
herited musical  instincts,  readily  learned  to  play.  And  be- 
fore he  was  fourteen  he  could  manage  equally  well  the  flute, 
violin,  guitar,  banjo  or  piano.  The  first  evidence  of  his 
martial  spirit  was  seen  when,  shortly  after  his  twelfth  birth- 
day, he  drilled  a  troop  of  boys  who  were  always  given  a 
place  in  the  occasional  parades. 

At  fourteen  Sidney  entered  the  sophomore  year  of 
Oglethorpe  College,  at  Midway,  Georgia,  then  a  fine  vil- 
lage of  wealthy  planters  situated  on  rolling  hills  covered 
with  great  oaks.  Here  his  first  thought  was  to  organize  a 
quartette  band  among  his  fellow  students.  In  this  way  his 
social  relations  in  the  village  became  extended,  so  that, 
though  he  kept  up  his  general  reading,  he  made  little 
progress  in  studies,  and  vsuspended  them  entirely  after  a 
year  to  take  the  position  of  clerk  in  the  Macon  post-oflfice. 
But  on  returning  for  his  last  year  he  settled  down  to  careful 
and  systematic  work,  so  that  at  graduation  he  shared  the 
first  honors  with  a  much  older  man  who  had  been  a  close 
student  all  the  time.  The  college  Trustees  and  Faculty 
showed  their  appreciation  of  his  ability  and  scholarship  by 
electing  him  a  tutor  of  the  college  on  the  day  of  his  gradu- 
ation and  he  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  the 
war  took  him  to  the  field. 
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Before  he  was  eighteen,  Lanier  enlisted  with  the  Macon 
volunteer^  nf  the  second  Georf^ia  biUtalion.  which  after- 
wards formed  a  part  of  thf  Arm\'  of  Nnrthtr^rn  Virginia, 
and  remained  in  tlie  service  throughuut  the  war.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines,  Drewrv*s  Blufi',  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  Malvern  Hill,  accompaJned  throughout  this 
lon^  struggle  by  his  younger  brother  Cliffords  to  whom  he 
was  so  attached  that  he  repeatedly  declined  promotion  be- 
cause it  would  necessitate  their  separation.  While  in  the 
army  Lanier  gave  some  attention  to  the  study  of  German. 
French,  and  Italian,  and  occasionally  exercised  his  coltish 
Pegasus  by  translating  short  poems  from  those  languages 
into  metrical  Englisl^,  liul  in  the  year  1864  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Confederate  steamer  **  Annie*^*  which  was 
captured  while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  and  he  re- 
mained  a  prisoner  until  the  end  tvf  the  war. 

After  his  release  fmm  pns*»n  Lanier  went  directly  to 
Macon,  where  a  violent  fever  attacked  him.  accompanied 
by  sympttuns  of  thai  fatal  disease,  consumption,  with  which 
he  was  destined  to  make  a  long  and  brave  .struggle.  He 
'was  hardly  cf»nvalescent  when  he  was  again  prostrated  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  mother.  On  his  recovery  he  spent 
a  vear  in  commercial  life  and  a  second  as  principal  of  an 
HCademy.  It  was  in  the  latter  vear  that  Jie  married  Miss 
Marv  Day,  who  became  a  great  source  of  help  and  inspira- 
tion lo  him  dnring  the  remainder  fif  his  life.  Frcmi  1868  to 
1872,  he  was  occupied  in  the  law  ollice  of  fiis  father.  But 
hardiv  had  he  become  well  established  in  the  husiness,  with 
prospects  growing  brighter  every  clay,  than  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  re-appearance  of  consumptive  svmptoms  to 
seek  a  more  congenial  climate.  It  was  ihoughi  thai  San 
Antonio  wcnild  atford  the  desired  change,  and  accordingly 
he  went  thither  in  the  Autumn  of  1872. 

Here  <irsl  he  fell  that  strong  desire  t<*  devote  the  remain- 
<ler  of  his  life  t*)  literature  and  art,  that  led  him  to  turn  from 
the  South  to  the  greater  advantages  and  opportunities  ol 
the  North.     When  he  was  able  to  return  from  Texas  he  in- 
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tended  settlinjjr  in  New  York,  but  a  fortunate  chance  brought 
him  during  a  visit  in  Baltimore  into  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Asgar  Hamerik,  who,  after  hearing  him  play  several  origi- 
nal pieces,  tendered  him  the  position  of  first  flutist  in  the 
Peabody  Orchestra.  This  offer  Lanier  accepted,  for  the 
prospect  of  being  located  in  the  metropolis  of  the  South 
with  its  cultured  society,  its  extensive  libraries,  and,  above 
all,  its  great  University,  delighted  him  beyond  measure,  and 
he  held  the  position  almost  without  interruption  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  was  probably  prolonged  by  the  foil 
inspirations  required  in  playing. 

In  1874,  he  went  under  the  patronage  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  short  work 
descriptive  of  the  climate,  scenery,  and  people  of  that  state. 
The  labor  proved  more  ardious  than  he  anticipated.  *•  So 
long  and  difficult,"  he  wrote  his  friend  Paul  Hayne,  "  that 
after  working  night  and  day  for  the  last  three  months  on 
the  material  I  had  previously  collected,  I  have  just  finished 
the  work.''  It  was  a  marked  success,  however, —  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  railroad  manual.  His  own 
characterization  of  it  as  "  a  sort  of  spiritualized  guide- 
book," gives  a  just  idea  of  its  style. 

Lanier  returned  north  in  the  autumn  of  1875.  About 
this  time  he  met  Bayard  Taylor,  who  was  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  him  the  commission  to  write  the  "Centennial 
Cantata,"  a  production  severely  criticised  previous  to  its 
rendition  as  set  10  music  by  Dudley  Buck,  but  afterwards 
highly  praised  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

The  latter  part  of  the  centennial  year  was  spent  bv 
Lanier  in  Tampa,  Florida,  bnt  the  first  part  of  the  rear 
following  found  him  again  in  Baltimore.  It  was  then  that 
he  commenced  the  study  of  art,  literature,  and  language  in 
earnest.  In  1877,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
Elizabethan  verse  before  a  class  of  thirty  women  ;  in  1878. 
he  gave  a  Shakspere  course  in  a  small  room  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  ;  in  1879,  ^^  ^^'^^  appointed  professor  in  the 
Johns   Hopkins    University.      Besides   lecturing  before  the 
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college  studenlsi  on  "  The  ScienLV  ot  Enf^lish  Versf,"  he 
opened  three  lecture  caurses  in  youii^  ladies'  semitianes. 
In  i88o»  Hts  addresses  in  the  L-olletre  were  delivered  under 
the  heading:  **  From  .-Eschvlus  to  George  Eliot:  The  De- 
velopment nf  Personality."  These  were  atlerwards  pub- 
lished under  the  tittle  of  '♦  The  Knjijlish  Novel,"  but  the 
name  was*  uniortunate  for  it  gives  an  altogether  wrong 
notion  of  the  intent  of  the  work.  During  all  these  years 
he  plaved  regidarly  as  rirst  flutist  in  the  Peabndy  Orchestra 
and  also  composed  manv  o(  his  most  finished  poems. 
But  the  end  was  near.  The  forces  of  his  nature  had  been 
over-taxed  and  he  succumbed  In  the  inevitable  result  just  at 
the  time  when  he  was  becoming  conscious  of  his  power  and 
was  beginning  to  work  with  the  freedom  of  a   master. 

This  lite  that  had  attained  a  Wx^h  perfection,  cut  short 
in  incompleteness,  is  peculiarh  reflected  in  one  of  his  last 
letters:  "When  T  contemplate  the  other  things  1  am  wait- 
ing to  do,  manv  of  them  half  done,  to-wit:  ( i  )  my  **  Hymns 
of  the  Marshes,"  uearly  complete.  .  .  ,  (2)  My  '"Clover 
and  Other  Poems,"  now  quite  ready  for  the  press;  (3)  my 
"Credo  and  Other  Poems."  a  thick  volume  all  in  memo- 
randa, ready  to  be  wntten  out  in  a  few  weeks;  (4)  my 
*'  Choral  Symphonv,"  tor  chorus  and  orchestra,  being  my 
Psalm  of  the  West,  with  music  ;  (5  )  my  *'  Symphony  Life," 
in  four  movements,  isl,  Childood  :  2nd,  Youth;  3rd,  Man- 
hiH)d  ;  4th,  Old  Age:  [6\  n\\  •*  Symphony  of  the  Planta- 
tion*"  being  the  old  and  the  new  life  of  the  negro,  in  music ; 
(7>  my  "GirPs  Paston  Letters."  novv  in  my  desk  half  pre- 
pared :  <9)  my  •*  Boy's  Gesla  Romanorum  " — when  1  con- 
template these*  now  lying  upon  my  hands  in  actual  forms 
tif  one  sort  or  another  without  daring  to  think  of  books 
merely  projected  : —  1  fall  to  wondering  whether  I  have  any 
business  to  wait,  whether  1  had  not  better  go  and  borrow 
five  thousand,  ten  thousand  dollars  —  which  could  be  so 
casilv  repaid  in  Hve  years  (the  copyrighLs  of  the  Boy\s 
Froissart  and  King  Arthur  would  have  done  it,  if  I  had  not 
l>een  obliged  lu  sell  them »  — and   put  myself  in    lieaven    at 
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oiK"i\  witli  iinihfoij  hilt   ptu'lrv    tn    write*    with   two    vean» 
freedom  from  slavery  tf>  butcher  and  baker/*     What  a  si 
spectacle!     The  first  appearance  nf  ^enJus  checked  hv  th 
siimmonN  of  death,  and  the  fliish  v^^  manhood  exchanged  for 
the  gravel      Vrt  l^anier's  work   was  hv   tm  means   inHi^niii- 
cant.      It  is  iialnral  if)  regret  what  is  not,  yet  it  is  better   tr> 
study  and  enjoy  what  is. 

Lanier's  \\^^  and  8on^  are  so  intimately  related  that  it  is 
only  a  step  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  has  been  ti-ulv  said 
that  his  life  u^as  his  own  "  most  beautiful  poem,"  The  Pla- 
tonic trinity  of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful  found 
a  most  happy  exemplification  both    in  his  life  and   writin 

In  treating  Lanier's  poetrw  the  subject  will  naturallv 
divide  itself  into  three  parts:  {  i }  The  Poet's  Ideal.  (2)  The 
Poet's  Artistic  Development,  and  (5)  The  Poet's  Versatility 
First,  then,  as  to  the  poet'?^  ideal.  It  was,  tfi  be^n  wi 
pre-eminently  ethical.  In  his  "  Enjjlish  Novel "  occ 
these  strikinif  sentences:  •*  The  «^reatest  work  has  alwavs 
t(one  hand  in  hand  with  the  must  fervent  moral  purpose. 
.  .  ,  Let  any  scuIi>lor  hew  ns  out  the  most  ravishingf 
combination  of  tender  curves  and  spheric  softness  that  ever 
stood  for  woman  ;  yet  if  the  lip  have  a  certain  fullness  that 
hints  of  the  flesh,  if  the  brow  be  insincere,  if  in  the  slijrhtest 
particular  the  physical  beauty  sut^£{est  h  m*)ral  u^-liness. 
that  sculptor,  unless  he  be  portrayiuij  a  moral  ugliness  for 
iiictral  i^urpose,  may  as  well  ^ive  over  his  marble  for  pavi 
stone.  .  ,  .  He  who  has  not  yet  perceived  that  arti 
tic  beauty  and  moral  beauty  are  converj^jeut  lines  which 
back  intn  a  common  ideal  oripn.  and  who  therefore  is  m 
afire  with  moral  beautv  jusl  as  with  artistic  beatilv*  he  is  n 
the  ^real  ai*tist/'  This  standard  I^anier  set  up  for  himm 
as  well  as  tor  others.  He  believed  that  a  j-ioet  should  thro 
his  wliole  soul  into  whatever  he  pmduces,  and  ccmsequenl 
he  held  that,  in  order  to  be  a  true  poet,  one  must  also  be  a 
true  man.  His  character  must  sustain  the  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  his  son^.  The  true  relation  of  the  poet's  life  t<^ 
his  work  is  admirably  set  t'orth  in  the  short  poem  entitled 
**  Life  and  Son^."      I  qncite  but  a  lew  lines: 
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"  If  life  were  caug^ht  by  a  clarionet, 

And  a  wild  heart,  throbbing  in  the  reed, 

Should  thrill  its  joy  and  trill  its  fret. 
And  utter  its  heart  in  every  deed. 

Then  would  this  breathing  clarionet 
Type  what  the  poet  fain  would  be." 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  poem,  descriptive  of  an  ideal  poet, 
embody  his  lofty  conception  of  the  perfect  harmony  thai 
should  subsist  between  the  singer  and  his  song : 

"  His  song  was  only  living  aloud, 
His  work,  a  singing  with  his  hand." 

Like  Browning,  Lanier  bases  his  philosophy  of  life  upon 
progressive  desire,  upon  a  constant  striving  after  that  which 
is  beyond  our  present  attainments.  "  A  man*s  reach  should 
exceed  his  grasp,"  says  Browning.  Lanier's  ideal  man  is 
*'  to  know  all  things,  save  knowingness,"  '*  to  waste  no  man- 
hood on  success,"  "  to  lose  no  large  simplicity,"  and  to  find 
his  God  "  in  the  stars  above,  the  clods  below,  the  flesh  with- 
out, the  mind  within,  the  bread,  the  tear,  the  smile."  It 
may  indeed  be  true  that  poets  learn  in  suffering  what  they 
teach  in  song ;  but  how  few  are  they  who  really  do  "  catch 
the  far-off  interest  of  tears  "  and  thus  make  sorrow  and 
distress  subserve  their  best  interest !  Hear  Lanier  as  he 
transmutes  even  hunger  into  song. 

"Oh,  Hunger,  Hunger,  I  will  harness  thee 
And  make  thee  harrow  all  my  spirit's  glebe. 
Of  old  the  blind  bard  Herv^  sang  so  sweet 
He  made  a  wolf  to  plow  his  land." 

Again  in  the  poem  called  '*  Opposition"  is  set  forth  the  uses 
of  pain  for  discipline.     The  last  verse  reads  thus: 

"  Of  fret,  of  dark,  of  thorn,  of  chill. 

Complain  thou  not,  O  heart ;  for  these 
Rank-in  the  current  of  the  will 

To  uses,  arts,  and  charities." 

In  the  poem  entitled  •*  Individuality  "  we  can  clearly  per- 
ceive the  poet's  conception  of  the  artist's  function  and  his 
fullest  responsibility  for  whatever  he  creates. 
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"  Awful  is  Art  because  'tis  free. 
The  artist  trembles  o'er  his  plan 
Where  man  his  Self  must  see." 

"  Each  artist  —  gift  of  terror !  — owns  his  will." 

And  again  in  "  Clover*' — a  poem  inscribed  to  the  memory 
of  John  Keats — 

**  The  artist's  market  is  heart  of  man  ; 

The  artist's  price,  some  little  g:ood  of  man." 

In  the  poem  called  "  The  Bee,"  among  other  striking  verses 
occur  the  following : 

*•  Wilt  ask  »  What  profit  e'er  a  poet  brin^r 
He  beareth  starry  stuff  about  his  wings 
To  pollen  thee  and  sting  thee  fertile." 

And  in  "  Rose-Morals/' 

"  Would  that  my  songs  might  be 

What  ro»es  make  by  day  and  night 
Dif«tillment<«of  my  clod  of  misery 
Into  delight." 

So  much  for  the  poet's  ideal,  which  was,  in  truth,  pure, 
lofty,  and  inspiring  ;  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  high 
aims  was  his  pure,  lofty,  and  consecrated  life,  *•  for  we  grow 
like  the  things  our  souls  believe  and  rise  or  sink  as  we  aim 
high  or  low."  "  This  ideal,"  says  Bishop  Spaulding,  "  that 
which  in  our  inmost  vsouls  we  love  and  desire,  that  which  we 
lay  to  heart  and  live  by,  is  at  once  the  truest  expression  of 
our  nature  and  the  most  potent  agency  in  developing  its 
powers."  Let  us  test  this  statement  by  an  examination  of 
the  development  of  Lanier's  powers  as  an  artist.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  comparative  study  of  his  earlier  and 
later  poems.  But  before  instituting  this  comparison  it  will 
be  well  to  determine  what  changes  ought  to  be  expected. 

Edward  Dowden,  in  his  admirable  little  study  **  Shak- 
spere "  points  out  three  particulars  in  which  Shakspere's 
earlier  and  later  poems  differ.  As  Shakspcre  was  a  univer- 
sal singer  and  adhered  to  principles  which  are  true  for  all 
times  and  all  people,  his  artistic  development  may  be  used 
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a«  A  »tiindarc1  b\  which  to  jud^'e  that  M  all  utber  poels. 
Dowden  shows  clearly  iht-  constant  use  in  Shakspere's  ear- 
lier plays  of  rhymes.  t*iid-st«>ps,  and  strong  endings  which 
are  to  a  crreat  extent  absent  in  liis  later  work.s.  Bv  rhymes 
Dowden  means  the  agreement  in  sound  of  end-words  ;  by 
end-stops,  the  pauses  at  the  end  of  lines  either  indicated  or 
inerelv  rhetorical  :  and  bv  ^tn»ng  endings,  tlie  mtjre  impor- 
tant parts  of  speech,  such  as  nouns  and  adjectives,  while 
weak  endings  include  afl  unimportant  words  snch  as  pre- 
positions, conjunctions,  and  auxiliary  verbs.  A  careful 
comparison  nf  Lanier's  poem  '* The  Tournament" — Joust 
I.  of  which  was  composed  in  1862,  and  Joust  IT.  in  1865 — 
with  '*The  Crystal  "  which  was  written  in  i^tSo.  the  year 
previous  to  the  poet's  death,  reveals  the  following  interest- 
ing facts:  In  *' The  Tonrnument ''  rhxmes  are  uniformly 
employed,  while  in  "The  Crystar*  there  is  n*)t  a  single  in- 
stance of  rhyming.  In  **  The  Tournament  ''  there  are  five 
end-stopped  lines  lo  every  run-on  line,  while  in  "The  Crys- 
tal "  there  is  only  one  end-stopped  line  to  every  two  run-on 
lines.  The  ditference  in  the  use  of  weak  and  strong  end- 
ings, though  not  so  marked,  is  still  very  noticeable.  Another 
incidental  fact  shows  a  changed  standard  of  artistic  structure, 
*' The  Tournament'*  has  (»nly  one  double  ending  to  every 
fourteen  simple  endings*  whereas  in  '*  The  Crystal/'  the 
ratio  i,H  ime  to  five.  In  reading  *'The  Tournament"  the 
verses  sound  rather  stilted  :  there  seems  lo  be  a  lack  of 
smoollmess  and  tinisli  ;  hut  in  "The  Crystal  "  the  move- 
ment is  smeyoth  and  natural — so  strikingly  so  that  one 
scarcely  thinks  nf  the  form.  I'^his  development  in  artistic 
structure  might  be  further  demonstrated  by  the  comparisou 
of  other  poems  ;  hut  the  above  will  suffice  to  indicate  along 
what  lines  his  genius  grew. 

The  poet^s  versatility  was  st»  marked,  so  many  regis- 
ters of  thought  and  feeling  and  will  were  at  his  command, 
that  any  adequate  classification  of  his  poems  becomes  diffi- 
cult. The  greater  part  are  lyrical,  some  are  histori- 
CiiL  and  one  i»  dramatic.      The  variety    consists  however 
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more  in  the  thought  and   in  the  choice  of  subjects  than  in 
the  form.     But  all  his  poetical  works  are  poems  with  a  pur- 
pose.    When,  in  "A  Florida  Sunday,"  he  wrote: 
**  The  great  bird  Purpose  hears  me  twixt  her  wings" 

he  spoke  the  literal  truth  concerning  his  own  writings. 

Many  of  Lanier's  lyrics  are  very  short.  Two  of  the 
choicest  are,  '*  The  Ballade  of  the  Trees  and  the  Master," 
and  *'  Barnacles."  Some  of  his  songs  attracted  consider- 
able attention  as  they  appeared  in  the  various  periodicals ; 
some  of  them  have  since  been  set  to  music  by  eminent  com-  - 

posers.  He  wrote  only  two  odes  —  one  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  9 

University,    and    the    other,    the    well-known    "  Centennial  I 

Cantata."'     Each  contains  many  large  and  beautiful  thoughts  9= 

happily    expressed.     But   nowhere  is    the  purely   practical  W\ 

common-sense  side  of  Lanier*s  nature  so  clearly  seen  as  in  «-» 

his  humorous  poems.     *'  Thar's  more  in  the  Man  than   thar         —mr 
is  in  the  Land  ''  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  one. 

In  his  intense  devotion  to  nature  in  all  her  various  forms  9^ 
Lanier  has  few  equals.  Thus,  in  a  poem  entitled  "  Clover"  '^  ' 
he  fancies  the  clover-blooms  "  fair  stately  heads  of  men  ;"  '^^ 
in  **Corn  "  he  makes  the  "lustrous  stalk"  "  type  the  poet's  ^^» 
soul  sublime."     The  live-oaks  become  his  "beloved"  and       M-i 

he  delights  to  "hide  in  their  gospelling  glo<»ms."     Yet,  un-     

derneath  all  this  passionate  ecstasy  there  is  always  to  be  -S:* 
found  a  deep  moral  purpose.  To  the  **  tViendly,  sisterly,  -—  » 
sweetheart  leaves  "  he  exclaims  : 

"  Teach  me  the  terms  of  silence, —  preach  me 

The  passion  of  patience, —  sift  me, —  impeach  me, — 

And  there,  oh,  there. 
As  ve  han^  with  your  myriad  pahns  upturned  in  the  air. 

Pray  me  a  myriad  prayer." 

Thf  poem  which  represents  the  highest  development  of  ^**  ^ 
Lanier's  genius  is  undoubtedly  the  one  from  which  the  "*^^ 
above  selection  is  taken,  "The  Sunrise."  This  was  *^ 
written,  his  wife  states  in  her  notes  to  the  Poems,  **  when  ^ 
the  sun  of  life  seemed  fairly  at  its  setting  and  the  hand 
which    first    pencilled    its    lines  had    not  strength  t«  carr\* 
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nourishment  to  the  lips."  I'he  poem  opena  with  a  descrip- 
tion ot'  the  short  period  preceding  Dawn  ;  its  intense 
silence  which  is  tinally  broken  by  various  sounds,  and  ihe 
gradual  awakeninjLj  of  all  nature,  culminating  In  a  picture  of 
sunrise  whicR  is  remarkable  for  its  force  and  originality. 
Two  short  poems  are  introduced,  the  one  treating  of  **  the 
terms  of  silence/'  the  other  of  the  potency  of  heat,  that 
serve  to  break  the  monotony  of  continued  description.  This 
work  is  worthy  of  careful  study  both  from  an  artistic  and 
scientific  standpoint.  Other  phases  of  Lanier  s  genius  are 
illustrated  by  several  poems  addressed  to  his  wife,  all 
marked  by  deep  love  and  tenderness.  Then,  there  is  that 
jovouslv  careless  lyric  **  Tampa  Robins,"  and  that  intensly 
passionate  one,  **The  Evening  Song."  ""The  Song  of  the 
Chattahoochee/'  doe«  not  suffer  from  the  comparison  it 
invites  with  Tennyson's  ■*  Brook/*  Lanier's  capacities  sug- 
gested at  the  opening  of  this  paper  find  each  its  poetic 
illustrations:  as  a  poet-scholar»  he  has  lett  us  "The  Psalm 
of  the  West/'  **  The  Crystal/*  and  **The  Jacquerie  ^ — A 
Fragment/'  as  a  poet-musician,  ''The  Symphony/'  '*  Love 
and  Life/*  and  the  sonnet  **  To  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach," 
and  as  a  master-poet/'  •*  Sunrise/'  *'  The  Marshes  of  Glynn/' 
and  "  Hamish/* 

Lanier's  prose  works  — -especially  •*  The  English  Novel  " 
and  **  The  Science  of  English  Verse" — naturally  show  his 
ability  as  a  critic  far  more  t'ully  than  his  poems ;  but  the 
latter  contain  many  specimens  of  scholarly  criticism.  Thus, 
he  speaks  of  -'the  sandy  wastes  of  phrase  and  catalogue  " 
and  **  the  drear  harangues  that  tease  the  patience  of  the  cen- 
turies/' and  the 

•*  8Teaxv  f«crap  of  Blorj,— but  b  rogue's 
Rape  of  ti  lijfht-of-love. —  too  xoitrd  a  patch 
To  'broider  with  ihe  >foda," 

which  constitute  **  Father  Homer^s  "  work  ;  of  the  •*  year- 
worn  cloak'*  and  "iron  stringencies  that  were  but  dandy 
upside  down/'  and  the  **  words  of  truth  that  mildlier  spoke» 
and    mainlier    wrought "    in    the  life  of  Socrates ;  of  the 
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*'  comic-dreadful  wars,  where,  armed  with  gross  and  incon- 
clusive steel,  immortals  smite  immortals  mortalwise  and  fill 
all  heaven  with  folly"  in  Milton's  great  work;  of 

**  Aurelius  fine,  oft  superfine ;  mild  Saint 

A  Kern  pis,  overmild ;  Epictetus, 

Whiles  low  in  thouf^ht,  still  with  old  slaveiy  tinct ; 


Caedmon,  in  the  morn 
A-calHng  angels  with  the  cow*herd's  call 
That  late  brought  up  the  cattle ;  Emerson, 
Most  wise,  that  jet,  in  finding  wisdom,  lost 
Thy  Self,  sometimes ;  tense  Keats,  with  angel's  nerves 
Where  men's  were  better ;  Tennyson,  largest  voice 
Since  Milton,  yet  some  register  of  wit 
Wanting." 

These  are  striking,  but  the  restrictions  of  verse  almost 
inevitably  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  critic.  Let  us  see  what 
Lanier  will  do  in  prose.  Of  the  early  novelists,  Sterne, 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  he  says, — "  I  have 
known  good  people  that  like  these  works ;  but  to  me,  when 
you  sum  it  all  up,  their  teaching  is  that  a  man  may  spend  his 
life  in  low,  brutish,  inane  pursuits  and  may  have  a  good 
many  private  sins  on  his  conscience,  but  will,  nevertheless, 
be  perfectly  sure  of  heaven,  if  he  can  have  retained  the 
ability  to  weep  a  maudlin  tear  over  a  tale  of  distress ;  or,  in 
short,  that  a  somewhat  irritable  state  of  the  lachrymal  glands 
will  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  Deity  as  a  substitute  for 
saving  grace  or  a  life  of  self  sacrifice.'*  ...  '*  I  protest 
that  I  can  read  none  of  these  books  without  feeling  as  if  my 
soul  had  been  in  the  rain,  draggled,  muddy,  miserable.  In 
other  words  they  play  upon  life  as  upon  a  violin  without  a 
bridge,  in  the  deliberate  endeavor  to  get  the  most,  depres- 
sing tone  possible  from  the  instrument.**  This  is  good 
vigorous  English.  With  the  critical  opinion  we  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  Again  Lanier  has  been  reading 
"  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  and  thus  in  writing  to  a  friend 
he  speaks  of  its  author :  "  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  birth  of 
this  man,  among  all  the  good  fairies  that  showered  upon 
him  magnificent  endowments,  one  bad  one  —  as  in  the  old 
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lale  —  crepl  in  by  -steiikh,  and  gave  him  a  constitutional 
twist  in  the  neck,  whereby  his  windpipe  became,  and  has 
ever  since  remained,  a  marvplous  tortiioiis  passat^e."  ,  .  . 
'*  And  yet/'  he  adds*  **  the  munctlotfue  ol'  Giuseppe  Capon- 
sacchi,  that  of  Pompilia  Comparini,  and  the  two  of  Guido 
Francescbini,  are  unapprnachable,  r^i  their  kind,  by  any 
living  or  dead  poet,  me  Judice.^^  Bui  though  Lanier  was 
quick  to  observe  what  he  felt  to  be  the  faults  of  a  writer,  he 
was  equally  cordial  in  his  praise  when  he  was  pleased,  for 
his  criticism  was  always  subjective.  His  criticism  of  Walt 
Witman's  poetry,  which  all  will  recall  who  have  read 
Ward's  Memorial  prefixed  to  the  Poemu.  in  which  he  calls 
Whitman  "  poetry's  butcher*"  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
passage  which  ought  to  have  been  published  in  "The  Eng- 
lish Novel/'  but  through  over-sight  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son wa»  omitted  by  the  editor.  It  has  been  furnished  me 
by  Mrs.  Lanier,  and  reads  as  follows:  "But  let  me  first 
carefully  disclaim  and  condemn  all  that  Hippant  and  sneer- 
ing tone  which  dominates  so  many  discussions  of  Whitman, 
While  I  differ  from  him  entirely  as  to  every  principle  of 
artistic  procedure  ;  while  he  seems  to  me  the  most  stupend- 
ously mistaken  man  in  all  history  as  to  what  constitutes  true 
democracy,  and  the  true  advance  of  art  and  man  :  whilst  1 
am  immeasurably  shocked  at  the  sweeping  invasions  of  those 
reserves  which  depend  on  the  very  personality  I  have  so 
much  insisted  upon,  and  which  the  whole  consensus  of  the 
the  age  has  considered  more  and  more  sacred  with  ever>' 
vear  of  growth  in  delicacy  :  yet,  after  all  these  prodigious 
allowances,  I  owe  some  keen  delights  to  a  certain  combina- 
rion  of  bigness  and  naiveU  which  make  some  of  Whitman^s 
passages  so  strong  and  taking  ;  and,  indeed,  on  one  occas- 
ion when  Whitman  has  abandoned  his  theory  of  formless- 
ness and  written  in  form,  he  has  made  *'  My  Captain.  O  my 
Captain"  surelv  one  of  the  most  lender  and  beautiful  poems 
in  any  language."  Selections  might  be  multiplied,  but 
enough  have  been  cited  to  indicate  the  character  of  Lanier's 
faculty  of  expressing  accurately  what  be  felt  keenly  about 
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literature,  and  from  a  man   like  Lanier  such  obiier  dicta 
always  interestinj^  and  sometimes  valuable. 

No  treatment  of  I^anier's  life  and  writings  could  he  con? 
sidered  adequate  without  some  reference  to  the  musical  side 
of  his  nature.  From  early  boyhood  he  evinced  great  fond- 
ness for  music  —  his  favorite  instrument  at  first  being  the  fll 
violin,  which,  however,  he  \vC\A  aside  at  the  request  of  his  ^^ 
father  who  feared  for  him  its  over-powering  fascination. 
Lanier  himself  mentions,  in  his  college  note-hook,  how  at  ■ 
times  he  became  so  exalted  by  its  magical  eflTects  that  **  he 
would  sink  from  his  solitary  music-worship  into  a  deep 
trance,  thence  to  awake,  alone  on  the  floor  of  his  room, 
sorely  shaken  in  nerves.*'  In  "^^ Tiger  Lilies" — LanierV 
rirsl  published  book  and  only  novel  —  he  says:  **  To  make 
a  home  out  of  a  household,  given,  the  raw  material,  lo-wit: 
wife,  children,  a  friend  or  two,  and  a  house  —  two  other 
things  are  necessary.  These  are  a  good  tire  and  music/* 
Selections  from  several  letters  written  to  his  wife  may  serve 
to  throw  additional  light  on  the  musical  side  of  our  poet's 
nature.  The  tbllowing  was  written  from  New  York,  in 
April.  1869:  "I  have  just  come  from  *  The  Tempest-* 
.  .  .  In  one  interlude  between  the  scenes  we  had  a  vio- 
lin solo,  adagio,  with  soft  accompaniment  by  the  orchestra. 
As  the  fair,  lender  notes  came,  thev  *»pened  like  flower- 
buds  expanding  into  flowers  under  the  sweet  air  of  the  ac- 
companiment. Kind  Heaven  !  My  head  fell  on  the  seat  in 
front :  I  was  utterly  weighed  down  with  great  love  and 
great  idens  and  divine  inflowings  and  devout  outflownngs.'* 
Another  from  the  same  city,  written  in  March,  1^75:  "I 
have  so  many  fair  dreams  and  hopes  about  music  in  the^e 
days.  It  is  a  gospel  whereof  the  pe«>ple  are  in  great  need. 
As  Christ  gathered  up  the  Ten  Commandments  and  re-dis- 
tilled them  into  the  clear  liquid  of  that  wondrous  eleventh. 
love  God  utterly  and  thy  neighhtw  as  thy^elj\  so  I  think  the 
time  will  come  when  music  rightly  developed  to  its  now  lit- 
tle foreseen  grandeur,  will  be  found  to  be  a  later  revelation 
of  all  gospels  in  one.     Only  think  how  it  is  beginning  lo  do 
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the  people's  worsliip  in  the  churches/*  The  following  was 
written  after  hearing  Nilssfui  sing  in  Steinway  Hall.  "  Mile. 
Nilsson  sin^eth  as  thou  and  I  love.  She  openetli  her  sweet 
mouth  and  tiirneth  her  head  o  one  side  like  a  mockiu*(-hird 
in  moonlight,  and  straightway  cometh  forth  the  purest  silver 
tones  that  ever  mortal  voice  made.  Her  pianissimo  was 
like  a  dawn  which  crescended  into  a  glorious  morn  of  tone, 
which  then  did  die  into  a  quiet  gra}'  of  clear  melodious 
whisper/' 

From  these  letters  we  probably  gain  a  truer  conception 
of  Lanier  as  a  musician  than  w^ould  be  possible  t'roui 
anything  he  has  publishetl  on  the  subject.  But  of  out- 
side judges,  no  one  is  more  capable  and  in  a  better  position 
to  give  a  fair  and  scholarly  estimate  of  Lanier's  skill  in  this 
capacity  than  Mr.  Asgar  Hamerik,  director  of  the  Peahody 
Orchestra  of  Bahimore,  in  which  Lanier  plaved  as  first 
flutist  for  more  than  six  years.  He  writes:  **  It  had  always 
been  a  wonder  to  me  where  Sidney  Lanier  learned  to  play 
HR  he  did.  witli  vsucli  execution,  sweetness,  and  expression 
of  lone,  considering  that  he  never  had  i\\\y  proper  teacher. 
He  would  read  at  sight  with  great  facility  the  most  intri- 
cate music.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Sidney  Lanier 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  i-ule  :  that  his  natural  dis- 
position for  music*  his  immense  love  for  art  in  all  its 
branches,  supported  by  a  faultless  ear,  and  a  thorough  edu- 
cation as  a  gentleman,  had  easily  conquered  all  difficulties 
and  made  him  master  on  the  instrument  when  he  got  to  be 
a  man.  He  had  two  pets  w^hom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart, 
— his  pen  and  his  flute.  What  the  pen  could  not  write  in  so 
many  stanzas,  what  thought  or  sentiment  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  English  language,  he  would  breathe  in  soft 
tones  on  the  flute;  and  thus  he  had  two  languages  at  his 
command  —  a  positive  and  an  abstract  one.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  his  poems  sound  like  music  ;  he  wrote  them  when 
his  mind  was  filled  with  the  music  of  the  masters,  and  with 
that  peculiar  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  one  of  music's 
greatest  charms.     *  Break,  break  break* — this  opening  to 
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one  of  Tenoysoo'>  ptaems  wa»  «jfie  ol*  his  tavorites.  Well, 
there  is  a  whole  symphony  in  those  three  words.  And  when 
he  stood  in  the  orchestra  in  his  perfect  manhood,  tall,  erect, 
of  commanding  statnre.  one  of  nature's  e]ect.and  played  on  his 
flute  with  the  "^  break,  break,  break  *  mniiing  through  his 
mind,  he  brought  thoughts  into  man's  head  and  tears  into 
woman's  eyes,  and  the  people  said, — ^  This  exquisite  miL'^ic 
is  certainly  poetry.'  Thi^  is  Sidney  Lanier  as  I  knew  him. 
a  kind-hearted  man.  a  just-minded,  noble  spirit,  and  a  true 
friend." 

Such  was   Sidney  Lanier  in  his  three-fold  capaciQ*  €€ 
poet,  critic,  and  musician.     His  life  was  short :  but  his  work 
was  greaL     He  has  lett  us  over  one  hundred  poems  and  at 
least  seventeen  prose  works  which  are  every  year  becoming 
better  known   and    more  admired.     Foreigners  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  his  genius,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time- 
he  will  be  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  poets> 
of  our  countnk*.     His  beautiful  life,  his  keen  sense  of  duty 
and  his  high  conception  of  the  artist*s  responsibility  for  hi^- 
creation,  must  command  the  love  and  respect    of  all ;  hist 
magnificent  endowments  and   scholarly   achievements  musC: 
command  their  admiration.     His  death  was  premature  buK: 
his  real  life  has  just  begun.     He  has  joined 

** the  choir  inrisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  Ifve  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence:  live 
In  puUes  stirred  to  generosity^ 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  issues." 

Fred  Alwin  King. 
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Tn  a  certain  gallery  of  paintings,  there  hang  side  bv  side 
two  portraits  which  arrest  the  attention  of  every  visitor.  In 
the  one  we  admire  the  finel>^  chiselled  features,  the  kindly 
hut  penetrating  expression  of  the  deep  blue  eyes,  the  deli- 
cate, slightly  sarcastic  curve  of  the  lips  and  the  fine  glow  of 
man  bond's  strength  that  pervades  the  whole  face.  In  the 
other  appears  the  same  cast  of  features,  but  the  expression 
seems  that  of  a  being  of  a  different  nature*  From  the  eye» 
all  kindliness  is  gone,  and  to  their  penetration  is  added  an 
almost  savage  fierceness  ;  the  curve  of  the  lips  expresses  no 
more  a  pi  ay  fid  sarcasm,  but  a  deep  and  lasting  scorn  ;  and 
every  trait  reveals  a  soul  that  has  suffered  without  submis- 
sion, lias  stiiiggled  without  victory,  and  ended  in  haired* 
defiance  and  contempt.  Yet  both  bear  the  n:ime  of  yonatkati 
Swi/l,  at  forty-one  and  at  sixty-five. 

What  a  problem  is  here  presented  !  And  as  the  inner 
man  is  revealed  in  the  expressions  of  his  countenance,  so  is 
he,  even  more  fully,  in  his  writings.  Place  side  by  side 
"The  Tale  of  a  Tub  ",  written  when  he  was  thirty,  and  the 
last  book  of  *'  Gidliver's  Travels,"  of  the  antiquarian  Swift* 
Again  there  is  likeness  and  ctmtrast.  '*  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub"  is  instinct  with  the  buoyancy,  the  strength  with  the 
audacity  of  a  young  man  who  fells  himself  above  his  fel- 
lows. It  is  satire,  merciless  satire,  yet  it  is  far  more  the 
reveling  of  a  young  giant  in  the  exercise  of  his  prodigious 
power,  than  the  blow  aimed  by  one  who  has  himself  suffered. 
Hut  in  the  last  book  of  "Gulliver,"  with  the  same  power, 
the  same  clear-cut  and  characteristic  style,  the  same  mar- 
velhnis  penetration  of  human  nature,  the  sparkling  wine  of 
youthful  vigor  and  pride  has  given  place  to  the  gall  of 
bilierness  and  misanthropy- 

Nfiw  Swift   was  none  of  ^our  painfully   laborious   arti- 
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ficers  of  sentences ;  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  never  leaned 
upon  his  elbow  to  think,  and  he  held  in  contempt  those  who 
did.  When  he  speaks,  he  speaks  straight  from  the  inner 
man.  And  so  he  is,  of  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  the  one 
who  arouses  in  us  the  strongest  desire  to  know  more  of  his 
personality.  Though  he  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  spent 
more  years  there  than  anywhere  else,  he  had  as  little  in 
common  with  that  impulsive,  hot-blooded,  genial  Irish  race 
as  any  man  that  ever  lived.  Indeed  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
Irish  blood  in  his  veins.  It  was  thus  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent that  this  countr}'  became  the  birthplace  of  Swift.  He 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1667,  bom  to  poverty  and  depend- 
ence, for  his  father  who  had  died  seven  months  before  his 
son's  birth,  had  left  nothing  to  support  his  widow  and  her 
two  children.  Here,  then,  at  the  very  outset  we  have  a  clue 
to  explain  in  part  that  bitterness  which  grew  as  the  man 
grew  —  the  consciousness,  so  galling  to  a  proud  nature,  of^ 
owing  his  worldly  sustenance  and  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  the  charity  of  others. 

He  never  looked  back  with  any  pleasure  to   his  college 
days.     But  it  is  a  false  story  that  represents  him   as   a  reck- 
less rebel  against  authority  ;  and  any  young  gentleman  at 
college  who  wants  to  play  genius  by  refusing  to   submit  to> 
the  prescribed  course   of  study  will  find  little   precedent  in 
the  case  of  Swift.     It  is  true  that  he  was  unhappy  and  con- 
stantly brooding  over   his  position   as  a   poor  relation  ;  no 
doubt,    too,   the    dry   and   scholastic    course   of  study    wast 
irksome  to  a  young  man  of  his  independence  and  originality 
of  thought ;  but  it  cannot  be    proved   th.it   he  shirked    hijt 
duty    or   defied    the    authorities.     He    seems  to  have  read 
widely  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  on  his  final   examination 
is    graded    as    "  good "    in    Latin    and    Greek.       Only     in 
"  physics  "  —  a  general  term  for  the  miscellaneous  and  un — 
systematized    body  of  scientific    facts   then   current  in  the?' 
schools  —  is  he  graded  as  "  bad."     It  is  due  to  this  last  that:: 
he  only  received  his  bachelor's  degree  by   a   special  favor-* 
speria/i gratia  as  it  was  termed,  no  great  disgrace  consider— 
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Ing  ihal  it  wui<  very  comtiKui  Ln  gruot  degrees  in  dii.s  man- 
ner, but  of  course  i^allinj^  l<*  tlie  pride  of  a   Swift. 

After  taking  hi.s  degree.  Swift  continued  for  the  next  twd 
or  three  years  :it  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  reading  widely  for 
his  Master's  Degree,  and  no  doubt  meditating  deeply  on  the 
world  and  bis  own  lot  therein.  Already  conscious  of  a 
power  within*  as  he  must  have  been,  he  knew  not  vet  where 
to  apply  that  power;  knew  not,  indeed,  what  the  nature  or 
extent  of  that  power  was.  Poor,  prnud.  unknown,  his  im- 
mediate prospects  were  anything  but  promising.  Already, 
however,  he  had  begun  to  write,  although  it  was  not  until 
several  years  later  that  he  discovered  his  tnie  vein. 

The  Revolution  of  168S  was  also  a  revolution  in  the  earlv 
life  of  Swift.  Amid  the  turbulent  state  of  things  in  Ireland. 
there  was  no  peace  <*r  safety,  and,  with  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Swift  crossed  over  ti)  England  where  he  lived  for  a 
lime  with  his  mother  in  Leicester.  But  tliis  was  not  making 
a  Jitart  in  life.  "  A  person  of  great  honor  in  Ireland.*'  he 
afterwards  writes,  •*  win*  was  pleased  to  stoop  set  low  as  iu 
lf»ok  into  my  mind,  used  to  tell  me  that  my  mind  was  like  a 
conjured  spirit,  that  would  do  mischief  if  I  did  not  give  it 
employment/'  Never  was  truer  word  spoken.  Such  a 
mind  must  have  food  to  devour,  else  it  would  devoiu*  itself. 
It  was  fortunate  that  an  opening  was  soon  made  for  htm  — 
an  opening  which  for  gooc!  and  evih  but  chieHv  for  good, 
wajs  to  prove  of  lasting  inlluence  upon  his  life.  This  was  the 
orter  and  acct*ptiince  of  employment  In  the  family  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  Swift*s 
mother,  where  he  remained  until  Temple's  death  in   1699. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Swift's  relation  to  his  patron. 
Temple  was  perhaps  never  fully  awake  to  the  greatness 
of  bis  young  protege,  hut  it  is  plain  that  his  esteem  for  him 
and  confidence  in  him  constantly  increased  :  Swift's  posi- 
tion developed  steadily  froni  that  of  a  semi-menial  to  that 
of  a  trusted  intimate,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  cordial 
esteem  for  Sir  William  in  spite  of  a  number  of  vexations 
anil  slights  which  br<>ught  about   a  succession  of  temporary^ 
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estrangements.  What,  above  all,  stamped  itself  upon  the 
supremely,  even  morbidl}'  proud  nature  of  Swift  was,  that 
he  was  in  the  position  of  a  dependent,  of  one  patronized. 
This  was  the  bitter  pill  for  him  to  swallow  —  the  bitter  pill 
tliat  helped  to  poison  much  of  his  whole  life.  Still  the  ex- 
ample of  a  man  of  urbane  and  courtly  manners,  such  as 
Temple,  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  raw  and 
crude  young  fellow  who  had  seen  little  of  the  polite  world. 
But,  above  all,  he  obtained  at  Temple's  house  a  practical 
knowledge  of  politics  and  politicians  such  as  hardly  any 
other  place  could  have  furnished  so  well.  Not  only  promi- 
nent men  at  the  court,  but  King  William  himself  came  to 
Temple  to  consult  him  about  public  affairs ;  and  his  \'oung 
secretary  was  present  at  their  consultations.  He  was  even 
on  one  occasion  sent  by  Temple  to  the  king  to  explain  to 
him  certain  measures  of  government  upon  which  his  majesty 
had  consulted  him.  Swift  thus  came  to  know  early  the 
practical  side  of  affairs,  to  see,  as  his  keen  eye  saw  but  too 
clearly,  the  littleness  of  many  of  the  men  who  posed  as  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  this  practical  knowledge  is 
clue  much  of  the  directness,  clearness  and  effectiveness  of 
these  political  pamphlets  which  afterward  made  him  by 
turns  the  mainstay  and  the  terror  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tor}' 
party. 

Swift's  talents  became  known  to  men  of  influence, 
though  the  offer  to  him  by  the  king  of  a  position  as  captain 
of  a  company  of  dragoons  seems  to  show  that  the  nature  of 
those  talents  was  hardly  appreciated  by  his  Dutch  majesty. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Swift  refused,  and  needless  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  what  the  result  would  have  been  to  himself  and 
to  literature,  had  he  accepted. 

The   literary   influences  of   this   formative  period    must 
also  be  taken  into   account,  although  there  is  perhaps  no 
prose  writer  in  the  language  who  borrowed  as  little  and  orig— 
inated  as  much,  as  Swift.     To  Temple,  and  to  the  Frenchr 
models  to  which  he  was  directed  in  Temple's  library,  mav'^ 
be  attributed  much  of  thtit  clearness  and  simplicity  whic}» 
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marks  Swift's  prose  writings  almost  from  the  beginning. 
At  least  it  pointed  the  way  to  that  style  which  a  mind 
like  Swift's  would  certainly  have  attained,  sooner  or  later. 
The  only  English  books  he  read  much  were  books  of 
history-.  Greek,  Latin,  and  recent  French  authors  formed 
the  main  body  of  his  reading.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge  —  history,  science  (such 
as  it  was),  philosophy,  magic  —  everything,  but  mostly  an- 
cient, and  in  the  learned  languages.  Much  of  the  vast  and 
mi!>cellaneous  knowledge  thus  acquired,  figures  in  the  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub,"  to  puzzle  and  often  to  bafllie  even  a  cultured 
reader. 

Swift,  like  so  many  other  literary  men,  commenced  his 
career  with  a  mistake.  Adapting  himself  to  a  fad  of  the 
lime,  he  composed  a  number  of  what  were  called  "  Pindaric 
Odes.''  But  artificial  and  unnatural  as  the}'  are,  we  find 
not  a  few  characteristic  traits  breaking  through  a  false  and 
conventional  form.  In  the  "Ode  to  Sir  William  Temple," 
especially,  written  in  1693,  there  is  a  passage  which  shows 
how  his  true  instinct  is  beginning  to  revolt,  and  we  can  see 
in  the  address  to  his  muse  a  sort  of  a  programme  for  the 
restless  ambition  of  his  subsequent  career. 

•*  To  thee  I  owe  that  fatal  bent  of  mind, 
Still  to  unhappj,  restless  thought^*  inclined ; 
To  thee,  what  oft  I  vainly  strive  to  hide, 
That  scorn  of  fools,  by  fools  mistook  for  pride ; 
From  thee  whatever  virtue  takes  its  rise, 
Grows  a  misfortune  or  becomes  a  vice ; 
Such  were  thy  rules  to  be  poetically  great : 
*  Stoop  not  to  interest,  flattery,  or  deceit; 
Nor  with  hired  thoughts  b«  thy  devotion  paid ; 
Learn  to  disdain  their  mercenary  aid ; 
Be  this  thy  sure  defence,  thy  braxen  wall, 
Know  no  base  action, at  no  guilt  turn  pale.'" 

A  copy  of  these  *'  Pindaric  Odes  "  Swift  sent  to  Dryden, 
the  lord  of  literature  at  the  time,  and  a  distant  cousin. 
**  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet,"  was  Drj'den's 
Well-known  verdict — a  verdict  which  Swift  must  have  felt  to 
be  in  many  ways  just,  although  he  bitterly  resented  it.     As 
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a  matter  of  fact.  Swift  never  did  became  a  poet  in  the 
higher  sense,  a  poet  of  the  imagination,  though  in  the  nar- 
row line  of  clever,  incisive  verse  to  which  he  afterward  con- 
fined himself,  he  is  hardly  surpassed. 

But  while  he  was  giving  to  the  world  '*  Pindaric  Odes," 
he  had  in  his  portfolio,  more  or  less  unfinished  work  which 
ho  was  not  yet  confident  enough  to  publish.  "  He  writ  and 
burnt  and  writ  again,"  he  writs  to  a  friend,  **on  all  manner^»--—r 
of  subjects,  more  than  perhaps  any  man  in  England."  That:^  .mbx 
amazing  medley,  the  ^'  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  was  the  product  of^  ^r:3f 
years  of  this  "  writing  and  burning  and  writing  again."  th^^  mi^ 
literary  embodiment  of  the  vast  reading,  keen  observation  m-mn. 
burning  thought  and  intense  feeling  of  these  years. 

The  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  hardly  has  a  central  subject,  anc^  ad 
certainly  has  no  method.     It  is  the  outpouring  of  a  min(^  mtA 
struggling  for  expression.     Like  Carlyle  before  he  wrote  hi  m-    is 
'*  Sartor  Resartus,"  he  felt  that  **  he  had  a  book  in  him  thii^   ii  fit 
would  make  men's  ears  tingle."     The  subjects    he    had   l»  -i^^to 
have  his  say  upon  were  as  wide  as  the  world.     "In  mydiis==^s- 
posure  of  the  employments  of  the  brain   I  have  thought   ^  IKtix 
to  make  invention   the  master,  and  to  give  to  method  an       ^»' 
reason  the   office   of  its  lackeys."     He  had   looked  at   th^^e 
world  with  his  own  eyes,  and   seen  beneath  the   surface  (  ^:»»' 
things  :  seen  pretense  in  its  nakedness,  seen   the  multitud^M<' 
deluded  by  shows,  and  he  could  not  rest  until   he  had   lai      ^^ 
them  bare. 

The  •'  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  is  often  referred  to  as  an  allegor^^'- 
It  is  true  that  a  thread  of  allegory  in  which  the  Roma — *" 
Catholic,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvanistic  forms  of  religio^^^" 
appear  as  Peter,  Martin  and  Jack,  gives  a  semblance  ^^^* 
unity  to  the  medley.   But  this  allegory  is  its  weakest  part.  *^ 

is  often  strained,  often  obscure,  yet  it  is  clever,  and  sometim^^^^'** 
more  than  clever,  as  a  means  of  conveying  piercing  tnitr  -"• 
Swift,  however,  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the   weakness  ^       ^^ 

the  allt^'^orical  method,  and  disarms  criticism  by  satirizir 'IT 

himself,  in  the  **  jjruhaean  sages  "  who  conveved : 

"Their  precepts  and  their  arts  shut  u|>  within  the  vehicle*  of  type  a.       ^ 
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hibles;  wlikti  liuving  been  perhaps  n\i*r\t.  mrt^ful  and  curiuui»  in  iidornin^ 
than  was  altogether  necesAarv,  it  ha*  fared  with  these  vehicles,  after  the 
usuaI  fate  of  coaches  over-firtely  piiinted  wnd  ^ilt,  that  the  tninsit^trv  g-azers 
have  ^o  dazzled  their  eyeft  wnd  filled  their  im«j>jnation*  with  the  outward 
luitrc,  ttf  neither  to  regtird  nor  ronsider  rht-  per.noii  or  the  partji  of  the  owner 
within" 

Thnt  Swift  abuses  allei^nry  in  his  satire  cannot  he  denied. 
The  adherents  of  the  three  main  lurms  uf  European  re- 
ligion, the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Anglican-Lntheran  and  the 
Calvinistic  Presbyterian  are  typified  by  three  sons,  Peter, 
Martin  an<l  Jack,  and  thr  relii^ions  forms  themselves  appear 
as  three  ct>als  hetjueathed  by  their  father  who  represents 
of  course,  original  Christianity  before  the  rise  of  sects. 
To  portray  the  abuses  and  the  extravagances  of  bigots 
and  fanatics,  these  three  suns,  especially  Peter  and  Jack. 
for  Martin  is  the  type  of  the  Chnrch  of  Enj^land  which 
Swift  is  disposed  to  defend,  are  made  to  do  all  sorts 
(»f  ridiculous  and  disrepiUable  things,  which  inevitably 
have  the  effect  of  making  light  of  all  religion  so  that 
it  is  not  hard  U*  understand  that  Swift  brought  upon  himself 
the  charge  of  intidelil\  and  that  the  skeptics  should  have 
hailed  him  as  their  cliampvon.  though  as  a  matter  of  tact, 
,Svvirt  was  not  irreligit^us,  and  in  pratice  was  a  warm  de- 
fender of  the  church.  But  in  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,''  he 
allows  the  t- xiiberant  jov  in  the  exercise  of'  power  iu  get  the 
better  f)f  him  and  u^  carrv  hitn  bevnnd  the  limits  of  his  real 
beliefs.  Willi  tlie  niigliiy  weaptju  of  satire  and  travesty  in 
his  hand,  the  eager  fencer  wountis  his  <»vvn  friends. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  religious  allegory  is  not  the 
strongest  part  of  the  work.  More  powerful  and  far  less 
liable  to  r>flend  any  but  those  wfio  deserve  the  lash,  are  the 
long  digressions  in  which  the  whole  body  of  book-makers 
and  pretenders  tu  learning  is  ridiculed  in  a  strange  mixture 
of  parody  and  direct  attack*  The  custom  of  lumbering  up 
a  hook  with  long  and  tires<»me  prefaces  and  dedications  is 
ilelicionslv  taken  r»f]*  hi  his  own  preliminary  matter,  which 
he  makes  to  cover  more  than  one-fourth  \A  the  whole  work. 
No  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  immense  range  andcrmceu- 
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tration  of  satire  in  these  general  and  special  prefaces,  au- 
thor's apologies,  analytic  table  of  contents,  dedication  to 
Prince  Posterity  and  the  rest,  without  close  reading  and 
hardly  an}'  book  will  repay  reading  and  rereading  better 
than  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  There  is  meaning  in  every  line 
and  between  every  line,  a  mine  of  wit  and  wisdom  that 
may  be  worked  long  and  yet  be  unexhausted.  Swift  is 
said  to  have  once  exclaimed  in  his  old  age :  "  My  God, 
what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book  !  '*  And  it  is 
indeed  a  work  genius  that,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else» 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  our  English 
satirists. 

Swift  would  surely  have  found  much  in  common    with 
our  great  nineteenth  century   exposer  of  shams,  Thomas 
Carlyle ;  and  between  no  works  of  the  two  authors  is  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  a  closer  parallel  than  between  the  "Tale  of  a 
Tub  "  and   "  Sartor  Resartus."  Each  is  the  earliest  book  pro- 
duced   by    its    author  —  the    torrent    of  long    accumulated 
thought  that  longed  to  be  set  free ;    each  is  supremely  hu- 
morous and  supremely  original  ;    the  purpose  of  each  is  to 
expose  shams,  to  strip  off  clothes   and   to  bring  people  to- 
look  at  things  as  they  are.     But  Swift  goes  no  further  than 
to  denounce  and  to  ridicule.      He  destroys  with  no  attempt 
to  build  upon  the  niins  of  his*  destruction.     He  reaches  the- 
everlasting  No,  but  supplies  no  everlasting  Yea.     The  logi- 
cal result  of  Swift's   view   is   despair,  while  Carlyle   rear» 
from  the  ashes  a  castle  of  Faith  and  Hope.    This  difference^ 
is,  indeed,  less  marked  when  we  consider  the  two  men  than 
when  we  consider  the  two  books  —  for  I  cannot  but   fee? 
that  there   is   a   deeper  earnestness  and  faith  in  Swift,  the 
man,  than  ever  appears   in   Swift,  the  writer.      Yet  in  spite 
of  the     many    real    resemblances,    Carlyle's    was    a     more 
positive  and  a  more  fruitful   nature  than  Swift's.     "  Happi- 
ness,"  says   Swift,   "is   the   perpetual   possession    of  being 
well  deceived."     He,  then,  who  sees  things  as  they  are  can- 
not be  happy.     Carlyle,  too,  had  no  patience  with   the  illu- 
sive   nish    after    that    rainbow-gold    that    men   call   '*  Hap- 
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pineKs."  but  he  <>[(>es  liirther  than  Swift,  and  points  to 
a  rock  of  truth  beyond  all  shams  tuid  illusioiii!;  on  which  we 
may  rest*  if  not  '*  hjippy/*  yet  serene  and  hopefnl.  Swift 
may  have  fell  the  ev^erhisting  Yea,  but  he  never  proclaimed 
it  before  men. 

Of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Books"  there  is  need  to  say  but 
littJe.  It  was  written  to  save  Temple,  who  had  fallen  into  clm- 
tain  very  grave  errors  of  scholarship  that  brought  upon 
him  an  attack  from  Bentley,  the  greatest  classicist  of  the 
age.  Probably  no  other  man  living  could  have  saved  Tem- 
ple as  Swit't  did  by  the  *'  Battle  of  the  Books/'  The  merits 
of  the  case  did  not  concern  him  at  alL  But  no  argument  of 
the  somewhat  heavy  and  pedantic  Bentlev,  however  convinc- 
ing to  the  scholar,  could  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  readers  before  the  satire  of  Swift,  Truth  and  scholar- 
ship, protest  as  they  might,  were  unavailing. 

Temple  died  in  1699,  '^^^  with  his  death  ends  the  first 
period  of  Swift's  career.  His  motives  ior  entering  the 
Church  have  often  been  cjuestioned.  Let  it  be  confessed 
that  he  did  not  look  at  the  clerical  profession  as  a  *' divine 
calling.'*  He  entered  the  Church,  not  tVom  any  burning 
desire  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but  because  the  Church  fur- 
nished an  occupation  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  man- 
ner of  life  than  any  other  profession  readily  open  to  him  ; 
Id  also,  because  it  offered  a  sure  means  of  support.  Still 
» was,  and  always  remained,  a  strong  and  earnest  believer 
Ihe  Establishment  as  the  main  stronghold  and  promoter 
morality*  This  is  the  keynote  of  his  writings  on  sub- 
yects  connected  with  the  church.  Me  does  not  argue  tor 
^■istianity  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
^!5rely  practical  ;  he  simply  contends  that  if  you  abolish 
Christianity,  you  will  abolish  all  restraints  upon  men's  vices, 
and  hence  all  order  and  civilization.  He  never  takes  the 
higher  ground,  never  preaches  the  gospel  of  love,  of  spirit- 
ual force  in  the  inner  man  ;  which  is  only  to  say.  that  he 
dt>e5  not  rise  above  his  age. 

^Vhat  his  real  religion  was,  is  a  question   too  serious   to 
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be  H;^htly  touched  upon.     Certainly  we  most  beware  of  jndg^ 
in^  troni  a  partial  or  superticial  iriew  of  his  wrtting^   There- 
are  passages  in  the  -  Tale  of  a  Tub  ~  that  seem  positiveh^ 
blaj^phemoo^,  and  we  could  quote  from  his   works  to  shoiii — 
tl.at  he  ndiculed  the  do^Tna<«  nt  the  Last  Judgment  and  ai^ 
eternal  punishment  of  bodilv  torment ;    it  would  be  easy  trvv 
rurn:>h  a  prose*:uting  committee  of  theologians  with  ampl^— 
evidence  to  con\"ict  him.     But  this  is  far  from   provinjj  thatzz: 
he  lacked  the  essence  of  reliijion. 

But  eveiy-  earnest  student  of  Swift  mu^t  feel  that  barl^=: 
of'  all  the  strange  and  c«>ntradictor\-  phases  of  his  dark  anc^l 
stormy  life,  there  lies  a  myster}*  which  was  never  unveiled    - 
a  !>ouI.  which  in  spite  of  all  his  seeming  frankness  and  wan  "^ 
ftf  reticeness.  he  concealed   instinctively  from   the  eyes  o  "• 
the    w#>rld.     Let  us  not  therefore  pronounce   hastily  uporv 
what  we    do  not,  and    never  can  know  —  not  even    in   de — 
ference    to  that  "scientitic  spirit"    of  our    age.  which  ha** 
worked  st>  much  good  by  what  it   has   rescued   from  dilet- 
tanteism,  but  which.  I  tear,  has  otlen  worked  harm  to   itself' 
and  to  tnith  by  seekin<^  irreverently  to  invade  a  higher  antf 
holier  ground  that  is  only  desecrated  by  it>  touch. 

It  wa>  however  in  politics  rather  than  in  the  church  that 
Swift's  real  ambition  lay.  Directly  after  Temple's  death  he 
accepted  a  post  as  secretary-  to  Lord  Berkeley.  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  with  him  he  remained  some  months 
in  the  governor's  castle  in  Dublin.  But  as  no  chance  for 
further  promotion  from  the  government  offered  itself,  he 
again  accepted  a  number  of  church  livings  in  country  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland.  He  made  iiis  clerical  home  at  Laracor,  a 
small  vicarage  near  the  town  of  Trim,  some  thirty  miles 
from  Dublin.  His  Irish  headquarters  were  here  until  17 13. 
when  he  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  As  far  as  friends 
and  quiet  comfort  could  make  him  so,  this  was  the  happiest 
period  of  Swift's  life ;  and  had  he  not  been  pursued  by  am- 
bition and  restlessness,  he  might  have  been  content. 

Rut  not  all  of  Swift's  time  was  sp>ent  in  Ireland.  Frorn 
now  on  he  became  more  and  more  deeply  interested  in  pol- 
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Hies.  As  a  member  of  Templets  hdiistjholci,  hi»  early  jxtlil- 
jcal  connection  was  naturally  with  the  Whigs,  and  his  first 
political  pamphlet,  **  Dissentions  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  was 
written  in  snpport  of  that  party.  We  have  not  time  to  go 
into  the  details  of  his  gradual  breach  vvitli  the  Whigs  and 
alliance  with  the  Tories  —  a  breach  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1710.  Nor  is  there  any  need  10  justify  his  action. 
Swift  wa.s,  in  a  certain  sense,  above  parties,  and  he  bitterly 
satirized  iheir  pettiness  long  before  the  time  of  '"  Gulliver's 
1^rii\e]N,**  when  his  satire  might  he  imputed  In  his  own  dis- 
apptnnttnents.  Vet  he  had  his  prejudices,  above  all,  he 
exercised  the  most  watchful  care  over  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  it  was  largely  due  ttt  this  that  he  came  to  em- 
brace Tory  principles.  The  pamphlets  entitled  **  An  Argu- 
ment against  ab<»lishing  Cliristianity  "  and  '*  The  Senti- 
ments '^f  a  Church  of  England  Man/'  among  others,  show 
Swift's  views  very  clearly,  and  we  can  see  from  them  how 
impi>ssib!e  it  was  for  him  to  act  longer  with  the  Whig  party. 
He  liated  the  skeptics  and  he  hated  the  dissenters,  and  both 
of  these  classes  came  to  be  identified  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  the  Whigs. 

Each  party  was  anxious  to  have  Swtfi  in  its  ranks,  for 
men  recfignized  everywhere  that  here  was  the  man  of  the 
keenest  satirical  power  in  England,  one  who  would  he  of 
the  greatest  value  as  a  friend  and  the  greatest  danger  as  an 
pnemv.  In  1710,  while  un  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
Eughmd,  this  time  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Church,  both 
parties  made  <nerlures  to  him.  This  was  in  the  hist  part  of 
poor  C^ieen  Anne's  reign,  and  tlie  'J\n"ies  were  in  power. 
He  could  make  iiis  t'oriune,  thev  hinted.  *'  But."  hr  says, 
'^*  I  do  not  iindersiand  them  ;  or,  rather,  I  do  understand 
them/'  lie  assumed  a  haughty  and  indepent  air,  allowed 
hims^elf  to  be  beseeched,  and  tinally  threw  himself  in  with 
the  Tories  with  all  the  vigor  ot   his  extraordinary  nature. 

From  that  time  until  the  death  of  the  queen,  three  years 
later,  he  was  the  greatest  power  in  the  Tory  parly.  He 
published  a  journal.  "The  Examiner"  and  issued  pamphlet 
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after  pamphlet  defending  Tor}'  measures  and  denouncing^ 
the  Whigs.  An  enormous  number  of  these  pamphlets  was 
printed  and  circulated,  and  in  an  age  which  took  an  absorb* 
ing  interest  in  politics,  their  influence  was  enormous.  The 
"Conduct  of  the  Allies"  is  probably  the  strongest  of  these 
pamphlets,  and  it  is  further  interesting  as  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  phase  of  Swift's  st^-le  quite  diflTerent  from  that 
which  we  ordinarily  associate  with  him.  It  is  not  a  satire, 
but  a  political  invective  against  the  foreign  war  that  was 
draining  the  resources  of  England.  Simple  and  clear  in 
its  arguments,  scathing  in  its  contempt  and  impassioned  in 
its  plea  for  peace,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the  best  orator}*. 
Appealing  to  the  "voice  of  the  Nation"  he  says:  "We 
have  been  principals  when  we  ought  to  have  been  auxiliaries  ; 
we  have  fought  where  we  ought  not,  and  have  abstained 
wh^re  our  interests  were  at  stake ;  we  have  allowed  those- 
allies  who  charge  us  with  deserting  them  to  be  false  to 
every  engagement  made  with  us.  We  have  presevered,  until 
we  lie  under  the  burden  of  fifty  millions  of  debt.  We  have 
gained  victories  which  have  brought  to  us  nothing  but  bar- 
ren renown,  and  now  we  are  expiring  of  a  '  hundred  good 
symptoms.*  " 

Swift's  personal  power  was  at  this  time  that  of  an  auto- 
crat, and  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  at  last  gratified. 
Many  stories  are  told   of  his  disposition  to  be  overbearing 
and  tyrannical.     No   one   could   escape   his   wrath   without 
yielding  to  his  will.     To  those  who  were  willing  to  yield  he 
was  kind  and  gracious.     On  first   meeting  lady  Burlington 
at  her  husband's  house  he  ordered  her  to  sing.     When  she 
declined.  Swift  became  angry.     "  Sing,  or  I  will  make  you  ? 
Why,  madam,  I  snppose  you  take  me  for  one  of  your  Eng- 
lish hedge-parsons  ;  sing  when  1  tell  you  !  "    She  burst  into 
tears   and   retired.     The  next   time   he   met   her  he   began, 
**  Pray,  madam,  are  you  as  proud  and  ill-natured  as  when  I 
saw  you  last?"     She  good   humoredly  gave  in,   and    Swift 
became  her  warm  friend. 

Among  literary  men.  Swift's  influence  was  all  powerful. 
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\  fnendship  with  Addisou  luul  begun  years  berore  and 
MttlJ  continued  in  spite  of  party  differences;  and  it  was  tm- 
der  Swift's  inlluence  that  Addistni  6rst  commenced  liis  ^reat 
work  of  making  a  new  and  better  thing  out  of  English 
prose.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  ^\\A  encourage 
Pope  and  became  hi.s  close  friend.  The  famous  Scriblerus 
Club,  out  of  which  *' Gulliver's  Travels"  grew,  was  com- 
posed of  Swift,  Pope.  Gay,  Arbuthnoi  and  others,  but  Swil^ 
was  recognized  as  the  dominant  power.  We  might  almost 
sav  that  Swift's  indirect  influence  or  letters  was  as  great  as 
were  his  direct  services. 

These  literary  friendships  were  more  lasting  than  his 
political  connections.  When  Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  the 
Tories  fell  and  Swift  fell  with  them.  He  had  shortly  before 
been  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  now  that 
;ili  hupe  in  England  was  gone,  he  left  it  in  bitterness  and 
disappointment  \i\  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Ireland. 

There  was,  however,  one  thing  that  brightened  his  re- 
turn* When  Swift  first  went  to  Sir  William  Temple's,  he 
found,  among  th<jse  attached  to  his  household,  a  Mrs.  John- 
son and  Iier  daughter,  Esther  Johnson,  a  little  girl  of  eight. 
This  little  girl  from  thai  time  to  her  death  in  1728  was 
watched  over  and  cared  for  by  Swift,  and  his  watchfulness 
and  care  were  returned  by  a  love  as  pure,  as  constant  and 
unselfish  as  ever  woman  gave  to  man.  Esther  or  Stella, 
had  long  been  in  Ireland  and  when  Swift  was  absent  she 
usually  lived  in  his  house  atid  saw  tu  his  affairs.  The  affec- 
tion that  Swit*t  hail  for  her  was  tlve  deepest,  tenderest  affec- 
tion of  his  life,  but  it  was  not  ItJve  and  it  is  plain  that  be 
never  contemplated  a  marriage.  But,  though  he  was  not  a 
lover,  he  was  the  most  loving  of  friends.  Nothing  in  all 
his  w*rilin|js  shows  as  much  of  his  true  character  as  that  one 
of  rliem  which  he  never  intenrled  lor  publication,  the  '"Jour- 
'  nal  to  Stella,'*  little  notes  written  daily  to  her  during  the  ex- 
citing years  of  his  political  career  in  England*  Here  we 
see  nc)  more  the  sour  cynic,  but  the  freest  and  most  un- 
reserved expression  of  the  truly   tender  side  of  his  nature. 
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Thackeray,  whose  judgment  and  appreciation  in  these  mat- 
ters may  be  relied  upon  more  than  that  of  most  men,  says  \ 
*'  It  has  been  my  business,  professionally  of  course,  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  sentimental  reading  in  my  time* 
and  to  acquaint  myself  with  love  making  as  it  has  been  de^ 
scribed  in  various  languages  of  the  world  ;  and  I  know  noth^ 
ing  more  manly,  mure  tender,  more  exquisitely  touching  than 
some  of  these  brief  notes  written  in  what  Swift  calls  his 
*  little  language  '  in  his  "Journal  to  Stella/' 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  Swift's  memory  that  we  must 
connect  with  him  the  two  names  of  Stella  and  Vanessa,  in- 
stead of  the  name  of  Stella  alone,  A  second  woman  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  and  with  the  second  woman  comes  the 
inevitable  misery  for  all  three.  During  his  last  stay  in  Lon- 
don, he  had  become  interested  in  a  young  ladj'  of  beauty, 
talents  and  fortune.  Miss  Hester  Vanhomrigh.  The  verses 
entitled  "'  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  in  which  Cadenus  is  a 
transposition  of  Decanus,  or  the  Dean,  and  Vanessa,  of 
course,  stands  for  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  give  a  history  of 
the  case  which  accords  perfectly  with  what  we  know  from 
other  sources.  The  very  fact  that  "  we  can  use  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  classification  we  must  call  a  love  poem,  as 
though  it  were  an  affidavit  in  a  lawsuit,'' '  shows  how  in- 
capable Swift  was  of  the  passion  of  love.  He  admired 
Vanessa  because  she  possessed  the  charms  without  the 
frivolity  of  her  sex  because  she  was  inclined  to  serious  study 
and  showed  appreciation  of  his  own  precepts,  but  he  never 
loved  her. 

**  His  conduct  ini^ht  have  made  him  styled 
A  father,  and  the  nvmph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  lie  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  hook. 
Was  hut  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  scho<W  to  hear  the  finest  hoy." 

But  the  lessons  which  were   aimed  at  Vane.ssa's  head. 
Mko/oKtt^  \^x  heart,  and  with  the  frankness  which  her  master 
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had  taught  her,  she  confessed  her  love.  He  iis  utterly  taken 
aback.  He  reasons  and  expostulates  with  her  in  vain.  She 
will  not  listen  t(»  his  arj^ximent  that  such  love  of  a  young 
girl  for  a  man  who  was  growing  old  and  had  lost  all  the 
charms  of  y<^^iith,  was  prepostrous.  She  shows  how  her 
love  is  but  the  natural  result  of  his  own  teachings.  Swift 
was  flattered,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  loved  when  he 
had  only  friendship  to  offer  in  return. 

Soon  after  Swift  went  to  Ireland,  V^anessa  settled  there 
also,  M\^  thus  was  near  enough  to  hear  of  Stella.  Swift  be- 
came uneasy,  ^rew  colder  in  his  letters,  and  avoided  seeing 
her  as  much  as  possible.  Poor  Vanessa  became  more  pas- 
sionate. Swift  grew  more  perplexed.  The  catastrophe  was 
imminent.  Stella  c«Hild  not  fail  to  hear  rtimors  of  Swift's 
relations  with  Vanessa,  and  it  seems  that  to  make  sure  once 
for  all  of  her  own  pi»sition,  she  urged  Swift  to  that  cere- 
mony of  marriage,  which,  it  seem.s,  she  might  justly  have  de- 
manded long  before.  Whether  they  were  married  or  not, 
has  been  questioned,  1  think  the  evidence  proves  that  they 
were*  At  any  rate,  the  report  got  abroad  and  reached  Va- 
nessa's ears.  She  at  (mce  wrote  to  Stella  to  ask  if  it  were 
true,  Stella  replied  that  it  was,  and  handed  the  letter  to 
Swift.  In  a  rage  he  rode  to  Vanessa's,  entered  her  room, 
threw  down  the  letter  upon  the  table,  and  rode  oflT  without 
saying  a  word.  Vanessa  did  not  long  survive.  Her  al- 
ready failing  health  succumbed  to  this  last,  awful  blow. 

Wa.s  Swift  to  blame  ?  Certainl v  he  was  to  blame,  but  per- 
haps more  to  be  pitied.  He  is  not  to  be  judged  as  an  ordi- 
nary man.  He  was  incapable  of  the  passion  of  love  him- 
self, and  could  not  understand  it  in  others*  Not  until  it  was 
too  late  did  he  become  aware  of  the  fearful  consequences  to 
which  an  unrequitted  passion  could  lead,  and  the  catastro- 
phe overwhelmed  him  with  grief  and  remorse. 

Stella  survived  Vanessa  tor  five  years,  but  she  cannot 
have  been  happy.  She  never  lived  in  the  deanery  except  in 
Swift's  absence.  When  the  end  did  come,  in  1728,  Swift 
did   not  see  her.  nor  did   he   attend   her   funeral.      She  had 
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sacrificed  for  him  everything  that  most  women  care  for,  and 
served  him  to  the  end  with  a  devotion  almost  unparalleled, 
and  Swift  had  been  faithful  to  Stella,  though  he  never  made 
her  happy.  We  can  never  expect  to  understand  exactly 
the  myster}'  of  Swift  and  Stella.  There  was  a  mysterj'- 
somewhere.  About  the  time  of  their  supposed  marriage,  a 
friend  met  Swift  rushing  out  of  Archbishop  King's  library 
with  a  distracted  look.  On  entering  he  found  the  Arch- 
bishop in  tears,  and  on  asking  the  reason,  he  said  :  "  You 
have  just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on  earth,  but  on  the 
subject  of  his  wretchedness  you  must  never  ask  a  question." 
Unhappy  as  was  the  lot'  of  Stella  and  Vanessa,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  lot  of  Swift  was  more  unhappy  still.  After 
his  death,  a  lock  of  Stella's  hair  was  found  in  his  desk, 
and  on  the  envelope  which  contained  it  were  written 
the  words  of  such  infinite  pathos  in  suggestiveness :  "  Only 
a  woman's  hair." 

The  darkest  epoch  in  his  life  remains.  His  most 
cherished  hopes  had  been  disappointed  and  he  found  him- 
self banished  to  a  country-  which  he  detested ;  and  con- 
demned, as  he  himself  expressed  it,  to  die  there,  "  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  man 
who  had  the  supremest  contempt  for  Ireland  now  became 
one  of  its  very  greatest  patriots.  However  small  was  Swift's 
opinion  of  Irish  capacity,  his  indignation  was  fierce  against 
Irish  wrongs.  *'The  Drapier's  Letters,"  although  the}'  were 
occasioned  directly  by  an  imaginary  and  not  a  real  wrong 
—  for  the  copper  coin  he  denounced  in  them  was  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  verv  good  —  sounded  the  first  clear  and  bold  note 
tor  Irish  liberty.  The  Irish  people  idolized  him  as  their 
champion  and  defender,  and  he  was  their  champion  and 
defender  from  pure  hatred  of  and  indignation  against  the 
brutal  oppression  he  saw  ;  but  he  had  passed  the  time  when 
he  could  derive  pleasure  from  the  plaudits  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

Swift  made  one  visit  and  one  visit  only  to  England 
during  this  latter  period,  but  that  visit  was  a  fniitful  one  for 
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English  literature.  It  was  Lhen  \\\\\\  he  published  '*  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,"  the  work  of  a  number  of  ye»it"s  previous. 
The  story  of  Gulliver  is  too  familiar  to  repeat,  and  its  mean- 
inj^  is  too  wide  and  deep  to  enter  upon  here.  We  Jiave  all 
read  it  for  the  marvellous  story,  in  our  childhood,  and  been 
delijfhted  witli  it,  but  to  a  mature  man  who  reads  it  as  it  was 
intend t^d  by  the  author,  it  is  not  delightful,  but  one  of  the 
most  painful  books  ever  written.  We  may  be  amused  at 
the  Brobdingnagians  and  the  LilliputianSt  but^  as  the  book 
progresses,  the  lone  of  universal  lierce  cvnicism  increases, 
until  in  the  last  horrible  picture  of  liumanity  as  represented 
by  the  nauseous  Yahoos,  we  reach  the  very  verge  of  pessi- 
mistic insanity. 

Swift  was  indeed  rapidly  sinking  into  mental  darkness. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  afBicted  by  a  painful  dis- 
ease of  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head — what  the  physi- 
cians now  call  labyrinthine  vertigo  —  and  tov%'ard  1740  his 
disease  rapidlv  increased.  He  seems  always  to  have 
dreaded  the  end.  Pointing  to  a  tree  one  da3%  he  said  "  Like 
that  tree,  I  shall  *die  at  the  top.""  He  made  an  heroic  strug- 
gle but  finally  sank  into  a  state  of  speechless  idiocy,  in 
which  he  remained  for  three  years  until  his  death  in  1745, 
^Khe  age  of  seventy-seven.  Upon  his  tombstone  were  in- 
sscribed  lines  written  by  himself,  '*  Here  lies  Jonathan  Swift, 
where  (ierce  indignation  can  rend  his  heart  no  more.'' 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  the  annals  of  English  liter- 
ature as  great  as  Swift,  who  is  so  little  read  to-day,  or  at 
lea»t  read  in  the  spirit  of  true  appreciation.  Swift  never 
>wrote  for  fame,  never  nursed  liis  literary  reputation,  and 
^■[letimes  even  tried  to  conceal  his  authorship.  Much  was 
wnilen  for  his  own  time  only,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  stu- 
dents of  that  period.  But  even  his  works  cm  subjects  of 
perennial  interest  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  the 
modeni  reader.  He  towers  high  above  his  age,  not  only  as 
its  greatest  genius  but  as  the  most  powerful  factor  in  its  lit- 
'ature.  The  influence  of  the  clear,  simple,  direct  style  of 
/as  enormous,  and  marks  an  epoch  in   English  prose. 
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His   personal   influence   was   not   less   beneficial.      Even- 
writer  of  the  time  looked  up  to  him  as  his  superior,  and  he 
scattered  the  genuine  gold  of  his  genius  profusely  in  sug- 
gestions and  advice.     More  than  one  great  literary  work  of^ 
other  men  owed  its  origin  to  Swift.     But  after  all,  it  is  thc^ 
human   interest  that  most  attracts  in  him.      His  life    is  1^ 
tragedy  that  will  always  fascinate  and  appall. 

L.  M.  Harris. 


BARTLETT'S    CONCORDANCE    TO    SHAKSPERE. 

To  review  a  great  work  of  reference  in  a  fitting  manner 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  While  it  is  easy  to  indulge 
in  a  few  generalities  of  praise  and  then  to  pick  flaws,  which 
can  always  be  imagined  or  magnified  ;  it  is  very  ditftcult  to 
write  a  review  that  shall  he  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  the  work  to  be  described,  when  there  is  no  plot 
that  can  be  abridged,  no  new  point  of  view  from  which  the 
materials  massed  may  be  looked  at.  no  felicity  or  infelicity 
of  style  to  be  remarked  on,  nothing  but  the  homely  virtues 
of  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  unwearied  zeal  in  well-doing 
to  be  recorded  and  praised.  That  these  rirtues  should  ob- 
tain the  epithet  "  homely,*'  that  this  epithet  should  have 
taken  on  a  slightly  unpleasant  shade  of  meaning,  argues, 
perhaps,  that  the  timeworn  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity 
of  our  race  has  something  yet  that  may  still  be  said  in  its 
favor.  Accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  unwearied  zeal  tn 
well-doing,  what  greater  or  nobler  qualities  could  we  ask  of 
any  man,  and  yet  most  of  us  would  rather  write  a  review  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  *'  Prisoner  of  Zenda "  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  put  these  qualities  in  evidence  for  its 
author,  than  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  "Concordance"  which  as- 
suredly- puis  them  in  evidence  to  a  marked  degree  for  that 
benefactor  of  his  race.  Is  it  that  the  desultory  critic,  loung- 
ing in  his  eas3'  chair,  feels  a  shame  and  self-abasement  be- 
fore the  monument  nf  loving  patience  and  industry  that  he 
does  not  feel  betVae  the  romance  dashed  off  at  odd  hours 
for  rapid  and  cureless  readers? 

Mr.  John  Bartietl's  name  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  most 
trite  of  the  quotations  he  has  collected  ;  but  his  name  is  now 
associated  forever  with  what  is  better  and  more  enduring 
than  any  quotation  —  with  the  name  of  Shakspere^  This 
association  was  indeed  begun  in  1881    with    the   publication 

Mn  Bartlett's  **  Shakspere  Phrase  Book,"  a  concordance 
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of  phrases  rather  than  of  words ;  but  the  lesser  light  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  greater,  and  it  is  as  the  author  of  **  A 
New  and  Complete  Concordance  or  Verbal  Index  to  Words, 
Phrases,  and  Passages  in  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspere 
with  a  Supplementary  Concordance  to  the  Poems  "  that  the 
indefatigable  worker  will  obtain  his  reward  with  the  memory 
of  the  greatest  genius  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  huge  quarto  that  lies  before  us  bears  the  imprint  of 
that  well  known  firm  whose  services  to  English  literature, 
and  of  late  to  American  literature,  cannot  be  over-estimated 
—  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company,  of  London  and  New 
York.  It  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  in  the  preparation  of 
such  a  work  almost  as  much  depends  upon  the  zeal  and 
generosity  of  the  publishers  as  upon  the  labors  of  the  author, 
and  as  much  again  upon  the  energy  and  willingness  of  the 
printers.  In  the  present  case  the  admirable  typography  is 
due  to  Messrs  R.  and  R.  Clark  of  Edinburgh.  So  we  have 
the  tribute  of  an  American  scholar  to  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lishmen, printed  by  Scotchmen,  and  published  by  an  Anglo- 
American  firm  —  an  international  undertaking  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  book  embraces  1909  quarto  pages  in 
double  columns,  with  no  lines  to  a  column  save  in  case  of 
pages  on  which  a  new  letter  of  the  alphabet  begins,  so  that 
we  have  the  overwhelming  total  of  about  419,000  lines  of 
closely  printed  matter.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  as 
many  references,  for  one  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  great  improve- 
ments over  his  predecessors,  like  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  will 
be  found  to  lie  in  the  ample  space  he  allows  to  his  quota- 
tions. We  are  not  however  interested  enough  in  literary 
statistics  to  attempt  to  compute  the  exact  number  of 
references.  If  Mr.  Bartletl  had  regarded  such  statis- 
tics as  of  overwhelming  value,  he  could  without  great  trou- 
ble have  facilitated  their  calcuhitirm  by  numbering  the  re- 
ferences given  in  each  column.  He  sensibly  omitted  to  do 
this  and  evidently  does  not  care  to  have  an  individual  word 
of  thanks  for  everv  reference. 
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We  gather  from  the  modest  "  note ''  ihat  iterves  fur  pre- 
face, that  the  Concordance  wa.s  begun  in  1876,  that  it  has 
been  delayed  from  time  to  time,  and  prepared  chiefly  in 
leisure  moments.  The  well  known  adage  about  the  "  little 
busy  bee  *'  loses,  then,  somewhat  of  its  force.  The  bee  em- 
ploys "each  shining  hour,"  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  it 
makes  and  stores  away  honey.  The  success  that  follows 
steady  and  unremitting  labor  pursued  through  a  greater 
part  of  every  day  of  a  lifetime  has  been  patent  to  us  all  for 
ages,  hut  it  mav  be  doubted  w^h ether  any  such  proof  of 
what  a  man  can  accomplish  during  the  moments  snatched 
iTom  his  regular  business  has  ever  before  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  would  be  worth  anyone*s  while,  whether  he  be  a 
student  of  Sbakspere  or  not,  to  buy  this  Concordance,  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  work  it  represents,  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  fact  that  it  was  done  in  leisure  moments,  and  then 
keep  ft  in  some  conspicuous  place  to  serve  both  as  a  warn- 
injj  iind  a  comfort.  Perhaps,  too,  bachelors  might  take 
warning  and  courage  Irom  the  affectionate  inscription^ — *'  To 
my  wife  whose  ever  ready  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book  has  made  my  labor  a  pastime/'  Rut  it  is  time  to 
turn  to  the  particular  features  of  this  volume. 

The  text  adopted  is  the  Giohe  edition  of  1891.  Re- 
ference is  now  made  to  line  as  well  as  to  act  and  scene  (ex- 
cept in  case  of  certain  phrases) — an  immense  improve- 
ment over  Mrs,  Cowden  Clarke's  long  standard  volume 
i^luch.  however*  should  never  lose  its  phice  in  our  regard. 
As  has  been  noted  the  citations  are  given  with  considerable 
amplitude  and  reference  to  the  text  is  thus  frequently  dis- 
pensed with,  Inileed  Mr.  Bartlett's  volume  might  almost 
claim  to  be  a  dictionary  of  Sbaksperian  quotations,  if  not  a 
Shaksperian  anthology,  A  less  proJitableor  interesting  task 
than  reading  nne  fif  its  crowded  pages  through,  might 
easily  be  imagined.  The  \'erbal  index  is  rendered  more 
cumplete  by  the  admission  of  select  examples  frequently 
illustrating  obsolete  uses  of  such  verbs  as  to  he,  to  bavc^ 
to  let.  o{'  such  frequently  nccurring   adjectives   and  adverbs 
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as  muchy  more,  hence^  etc.,  and  of  pronouns,  prepositions, 
interjections,  and  conjunctions.  Furthermore  two  or  more 
words  are  often  joined  together  as  index-words  or,  practi- 
cally, index-phrases.  For  example  under  let  there  are 
nineteen  such  phrases  as  lei  alone^  let-^lood^  let  her  go  hang^ 
etc.,  of  which  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  has  given  onl}'  one. 
Indeed  let  in  all  its  parts  furnishes  Mrs.  Clarke  with  only 
twenty-eight  references,  while  Mr.  Bartlett  gives  about  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Following  Mrs.  Clarke,  Mr.  Bartlett 
gives  such  parts  as  leiest  and  letting  as  separate  index- 
words,  but  such  a  part  as  lets  under  the  main  word.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  more  convenient  for  compiler  and  stu- 
dent, but  it  is  hardly  based  on  logic.  The  question  how  far 
let  as  an  auxiliary  and  let  in  its  sense  of  hinder  should  have 
been  grouped  under  one  heading  by  both  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Bartlett  leads  to  the  larger  question  whether  they  were 
warranted  in  consistently  making  spelling  predominate  over 
meaning  by  the  indiscriminate  collection  under  one  index- 
word  of  such  different  words  as  tear  (to  rend)  and  tear  (a 
secretion  from  the  eyes),  hear  (the  verb)  and  hear  (the 
name  of  an  animal.)  Most  reviewers  are  agreed  that  a 
separation  was  desirable,  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
provided  always  that  too  great  labor  would  not  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  compiler  by  the  separation.  Great  works 
of  reference  are  not  gift-horses  to  be  looked  in  the  mouth 
with  critical  superciliousness. 

As  to  the  articles  a^  an  and  the^  an  in  its  sense  o(  aud^ 
ah  and  a  few  other  similar  words,  Mr.  Bartlett  wisely  de- 
termined not  to  admit  them  as  index-words.  They  would, 
have  swelled  his  volume  unnecessarily  and  have  served  few 
of  the  numerous  persons  likely  to  consult  it.  It  is  true  that 
to  a  minute  student  of  Shakspere's  grammar  the  insignifi- 
cant words  a  and  «w,  possess  considerable  interest,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  compiler  of  a  concordance  must 
consider  too  curiously  the  special  needs  of  such  .students 
who  will  always  have  access  to  Dr.  Schmidt's  invaluable 
"  Shakspere-Lexicon  '*  and  Dr.  Abbott's  equally  necessary- 
"Shaksperian  Grammar."     Besides  would  it   not  have  been 
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u/irair  in  Mr.  liarlletl  to  leave  nothing'  for  a  GermHii  stvi- 
ffent  of  literature  to  exercise  his  malheniatical  faculties  upon 
—  to  siav  nothing  v^X  his  leaving  his  reviewers  scarcely  any- 
(Jjjfi^  to  faiih? 

It  must  not  he  denied,  however,    that  if  one  thinks  that 
JVf  r.  Bartlett's  work  includes  every  phrase  or  combination  of 
iv^c>rds  that  one  ma^•  wish  to  look  up,  one  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed.     An   example  taken    from    personal   experience 
\^'ill  prove  this  point.     We  were  just  in  the  act  of  preparing 
tKi^  review  when   a  friend  whose   special  interests  lie  with 
p^^nch  and  German  came  in  to  ask   us  to  furnish  him  with 
%oTnt  quotations  from  Shakspere  containing  the  phrase  **  as 
\ylio  should  say  "  which  he  might  use  to  parallel  the  French 
**   cnmme   qui    dirait/*      At   anv  other  time   we   should  have 
tfiken   down   Abbott's  "  Shaksperian   Grammar''  and  read 
10    him  from  section  257  on  page  175,      But  having   Bartlett 
f*ri  our  table  we  pointed   with    pride  to  it  and  promised  to 
fVimish  him  all  he  wanted  in    a   moment.     First   we   turned 
to    •*  as."  but  in  its  twenty  odd  typical  examples  found  noth- 
ing  to  our  purpose.     Then  we  looked  for  **  as   who,"  but   it 
i\i^\   Tioi  appear.     Then  f(n' '' who  **  hut   the  only    *^  as  who  *' 
<*::v:s^ tuple  given  contained  a  ditlerent  verb  trom  **  say."  Then 
^^^^   tiried  "  shijuld  "   and  the    numerous   columns   devoted  to 
-5*^3**'  but  without  success,   and    tin  ally  went  to    Abbott   as 
^^""^     :«hould  have  done  from  llie  beginning.     There  we  found 
''^■^»^<*  examples   given   in  full  and   other   references.      It   then 
-^^-urred   to  us   to  see   whether  the^e  references  could  be 
^m  nd    in    Bartlett,      Taking   the    well    known    lines   from 
^^^^^^cbel/i   iii,  6 
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"The  clcjiidj  messenger  funis  iivr  tik  batk 

Aod  hums,  iifi  who  should  .»ay,  "  Vou'll  nie  ihc  thiif 

That  cio^  me  with  this  answer," 


*  found  rirst  that  they  were  not  cited  under  "  say."  Under 
*~^  '^im  "  the  passage  was  found  but  ended  just  bet  ore  the  phrase 

^  were  searching  for.  Under  "  me"  the  same  passage  was 
^^m^nd  hut  the  phrase  under  discussion  had  been  again  cut 
'^^t.     The    moral    we    drew   was    that   while    it   might   have 
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been  better  for  Mr.  Bartlett  to  include  such  a  peculiar  phrase 
under  "  as  "  as  *'  as  who,"  it  was  unjust  to  expect  everything 
of  him  and  that  Dr.  Abbott*s  valuable  book  would  be  as 
valuable  as  ever. 

But  if  one  is  driven  to  such  a  petty  example  of  omission* 
one  is  easily  enabled  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  both  in  scope 
and  method  Mr.    Bartlett's  "  Concordance  "  far  surpasses 
any  work  of  the  kind  ever  done  for  Shakspere  or  any  other 
man.     This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  from  one 
point  of  view  for  it  is  natural  that  as  the  generations  go  by 
the    materials    and    appliances    of  scholarship  should  con- 
tinually improve,  provided  there  is  no  break  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  civilization.      Whether   the  character   of  our 
scholarship  improves  pari  passu  is  a  question  of  a  different 
sort  which  we  need  not  attempt  to  answer  here.     Nor  need 
we  grow  pessimistic  over  the  fact  that  the  years  bring  u» 
such  monuments  of  industry  as  this   Concordance   and  Dr- 
Furness's  **  Variorum   Edition  '*  without  giving  us  another 
Shakspere.     Again    and   again   we  must    remind  ourselves 
that  it  is  not  well  to  look  gift-horses  in  the  mouth.    We  have 
Shakspere  and  now  we  have  Bartlett's  Concordance  and  we 
may  be  content  to  be  thankful  for  both.     Perhaps  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  wish  that  some  of  the  latter  day  critics  who 
write  around  Shakspere  and  about  him  would  content  them— 
selves  with  doing  useful  work  of  the  kind  though  not  in  the 
degree  (it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  that)   exemplified  ir» 
this  mas^nnm  opus  of  Mr.  Bartlett. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  value  of  <« 
Concordance  to  Shakspere  now  that  the  thoroughness  and 
the  permanent  character  of  the  special  work  under  review^ 
have  been  pointed  out.  Many  people,  impressed  by  thtf" 
mere  volume  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  completed  enterprise  might 
he  inclined  to  doubt  the  value,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  re^ 
quired,  of  such  a  minute  and  painstaking  collection  of  re^ 
ferences  to  the  works  of  any  man  —  even  of  Shakspere- 
They  are  tempted  to  regard  it  as  simply  another  proof  o# 
the  tendency  of  our  age  to  over-elaboration.     These  are  th^ 
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people  ihiit  ccimplaio  of  ihe  ^mwtli  of  iHclioriHries*  and* 
with  more  justice,  nf  the  increased  amount  i^{  comment 
upon  classical  authors,  h  is.  perhaps,  easv  enough  to  show 
that  if  a  Concordance  t«t  Sliakspere  be  needed  at  all,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  as  complete  and  accurate  and  well 
ordered  a  work  of  the  kind  as  possible  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  as  no  one  can  ever  lell  exactly  what  the  needs  of 
a  person  consulting  it  are  likely  to  be,  completeness  and  ac- 
cruracy  are  really  economical  both  tt»  compiler  and  publisher. 
That  a  Concordance  to  Shakspere  is  needed  is  a  proposition 
that  might  be  proved  b)  well  known  method  of  sofviiur 
€Mtnhulanda,  Its  necessity  is  made  patent  by  its  well  attested 
«iad  perennial  usefulness  to  all  sorts  of  people.  It  is  used 
first  by  thtJse  dreadful  bores  who  fail  to  find  out  from  their 
patient  antl  long-suflerin^  fellow-heini^s  exactly  where  a 
c|U<itation  is  to  he  found  and  ht^w  it  runs.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  quite  tnie  —  perhaps  it  would  he  better  lo  say  that  as 
Shakspereis  a  most  proliiic  source  of  quotations,  all  such  per- 
sons shrtuld  be  ur^ed  to  buy  a  concordance  to  his  works  and 
all  help  besides  this  advice  be  refused  to  them.  It  is  used 
secondly  by  that  lar^e  class  of  people  that  deal  in  quota- 
tions with  more  or  less  laudable  intentions  —  the  people 
who  like  to  truce  up  a  literary  ohli|^ation  or  to  use  an  apt 
cjiiotation  in  a  speech  or  lo  garnish  the  head  of  a  chapter. 
Of  course  a  special  dictionary  of  quotations  will  suffice 
»fiany  such  persons,  but  a  concordance  often  )L(ives  them  a 
greater  variety  to  draw  from  and  serves  <nher  purposes  as 
xvell.  Then,  somewhat  hii^her  np  in  the  scale  are  the  pecu 
|i]e  who  are  careful  of  their  diction,  who  are  interested  in 
^he  history  of  words,  who  like  \u  quote  Shakspere  as  an 
siuthority  for  their  every  utterance.  The  wants  of  these  and 
>iimilar  classes  are  not  to  he  considered  as  exactly  binding 
itjpon  compilers  or  publishers,  hut  they  nevertheless  count 
Cor  not  a  liitlt*  especiall}  in  a  financial  way.  It  will  pay 
«ny  large  family  to  have  a  Shakspere  concordance  and  this 
will  pay  the  publisher. 

t  is  alm<»st  needless  to  point  out    the   service   of  such  a 
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work  to  scholars  of  all  kinds.  The  special  Shaksperian 
student  will  need  it  at  every  turn  and  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish, whether  his  tastes  be  literar}'  or  philolojs^cal  will  need 
it  almost  as  much.  Not  merely  is  it  useful  from  its  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  of  individual  reference,  thus  satis- 
fyiii<j  the  needs  of  the  moment,  but  in  what  may  be  termed 
its  collective  aspects,  its  groupings  of  words  and  phrases. 
it  answers  many  scholarly  purposes  and  saves  immense 
labor. 

He  who  bestows  such  a  book  upon  his  generation  de- 
serves therefore  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  in  return  that 
highest  of  appellations  —  "  good  and  faithful  servant."  He 
may  felicitate  himself  upon  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  a  labor  from  which  most  men  would  have  shrunk,  a 
labor  for  which  he  will  gain  the  gratitude  of  this  and  sub— 
sequent  generations  in  a  measure  that  must  continue  to  in^ 
crease  in  proportion  as  the  race,  and  with  it  the  fame  ol~ 
Shakspere,  expand  with  the  centuries. 

W.  P.  Trent. 


The  Great  Through   Car  Line 


TO    AND    PROM 


[effiphis  M  Soitbf  est,  St.  Louis,  Ciicap,  and  Nortlii est, 
Gaoiiia,  Florida,  and  Sontlmt. 

Through  ftlecprrs   and   cuui-liei^   to   Memphis  via  McKinzte.     Through 
jra  from  Atlanta  and  Cbuttunouga  to  St. Louts.    "Dixie  Fljer,"  through 
;rs  between  Naahville'aijd/Jack&otiviile,  Flo.,  without  change^  the  year 
For  further  information,  tall  vipon  coupon  ticket  agents,  or  address 
W.  L.  OAlNLfiY,  Ocn.  Pus.  and  Ticket  Aff*t.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


—  TH«  — 


UNIVERSITY 

TAILOR 


SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE. 

We  8tart  out  with  tht*  piim  iple  of  uiviiitf  full   value  fo 
the  mouey,     A  perfect  tit  guaranteed. 
We  respectfully  solicit  your  patrouaia^e. 

DORIDER  Si  SIOEBOTTOM. 

Successorjk   to  Gcrding   &   C"., 

keErearii,  Cakes,  Caridie 

613  CHURCH  STKKKT.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Telephone  427, 

R.  B.  LEES,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

COR171CB  CBUBCH  AND  VINE  8TBli;KTS. 

Telephone   124;.  NASHVILLE,  TEXN 


During  July  and  Aus(a*i   Dr.  L««s  wfll  be  at  Sewanec  professionailjr 


CROTHERS  Sc  KORTH, 


246  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

(BKTWEKN  i9th    and    10th    STREETS). 


Have  in  Stock  the  Latest  Theolopjical 
and  Miscelbneous  Books. 

A  Sperialtj  made  of  searching  lor 
"  Sciirce  "  and  "Om  of  Print" 
Books. 

Have  on  'hand   a  Good  Collection  of 

of  Second-hand  Thtrological  Books. 

Catalo^es  of  Second-hand  Book*  is- 
«ued  Bi-monthlv. 

Books  not  in  stock  obtaint^d  at  short 
notice. 

Bookit  Imported  to  Order. 


Binding  of  Books  to  Order  a  Spe- 
cial tr* 

Books  of  Devotion,  Private  and  Eu- 
chsirist,  kept  in  stock. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  Se- 
lection of  Books  for  Sundaj- 
school  Libraries. 

Catechisms  and  Reward  Cards  for 
the  Sunday  School. 

Oxford  and  London  Teachers' 
Biblfs  in  all  the  Different  Styles 
of  Binding. 

Also  have  the  above  with  Apocry- 
pha. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  Gm  to  CLERGY  M  STMNTS 

All  orders  attended  to  with  care  and  forwarded  with  promptness. 
J,  D.  liAUT,  Fre«l<]ent.       W.  M.  RdOB^Vlee- President.       At^Jf  Pabke»,  Caahler 

ihe  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
irLLAHOMA.  TENNESSEE. 

Capital.  $50,000.  Surplus,  $10^000. 

1  BOARD    OF    DIKECTOBU. 

G.  AvoRLoTT.  W.  M.  Ross.  }.  D.  Ramt. 

F.  A.  Raht.  Wm.  Farisb. 

RAiSKLm     HOUSE, 

W.  M„   BoucHKR»  Prop.     Rates,  $2.00  per  day, 
COWAN,  TENNESSEE> 

PORTRAIT  Al  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPIR, 

Bl&WANEi:,    TENNEISSBB. 
G.  E.  Banks.  T.  A.  Em&rby. 

RANKS  &  EMBREY, 

WINCHE8TBIB,    TENNEaSEi:. 


t 


^L'THOitl^IEl)   CAPHAL  ♦u>o.(xk>. 


W.  C.  Collier  Grocery  Co., 

Wholesale  and  Re'^il  Dealera  in  Fine 

IMPORTED  •-" 
DOMESTIC 
GROCERIES 

Nos.  601  and  603  Church  Street, 

W.  C.  COLLIER,  Fre«U}efit.  POPE  TAVLOR.  Vle«*Pr«*l4feot 

J.  E.  HART.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Tbos.BeU.        Robt.L.BcU. 

Bell  Bros., 


Hi  nufacturer»« 

Talises,  Haiil  Bap. 

609  Church  Ht^ 

NniihvlMe.  T<»nn. 

Old  Trtinkft  lu^tu  in 
t'xrhat>j;(t'  lur  ntriw.  R* 
pHiring  And  ordn  work 
a  ^pecialt^v* 

ATLANTA  REAL  ESTATE 

7  per  cenl.,  Paynble  Seml-Afiauail;.  ^ 

If  joq  wlfh  aaafe  Inveatnient,  Aeeured  by  Atlunui  real  rslute,  vtrlx^  to  or  *raiJ 
your  muney  to  a.  R.  A  R.  C.  l>e5AUS5URE«  24  5outh  Broad  Street.  Atlanta.  0*. 
Referenoea  at  Hewauee,  T«»nn— Uev.  W.  P.  DuB<iM!!  und  V*lrtj-ruani**llr»r  Wli^lni. 


A   List  of  Inipoilaiit  New  Books. 


An  latroduclkMi  to  tli«  Stiiay  «l  Socle  iy> 

An  eJthftUKtJive  iiiiriMluctlcHi  Ut  ?^'k-rjlJflf  s<K'lolt>gy,  Lruutlu^  of 
Ihcurlfrln  nnd  *:opr  of  Hoc1nloi?y,  the  N/itural  Hljittirj  nf  hfoc'lety, 
Mudal  Anatomy,  Hoelul  Fhynloloty  and  Putholw^y,  nnd  Social 
By  Albion  W.i!*mull,  Ph.D.,  H«iid   profeswir  of  Bo- 


Py>choloi;y 

<»laloiipy    In  tlie   l^nlv<^ 

Vice-*  haiirellor  of  III       ,....         

Uimo,  full  cJotli,  38;i  pp„  with  mup*',  plHt^'ji,  und  dlaifrainii. 


liy   of  Chic'ngo,  and  Oforge  E.  Vincent, 
hfiutauifun  Sv^tem  af  F^uctitton,    Lttrge 


Pwk  mid  Arr»wMltli't  Romwi  Llf«  In  LAtIn 
Pfo««  wild  V«ne,  B«tUKilluiitr»ted  rend* 
inets  from  I-atJn  Jlt^Tfituro,  nfleotoc]  niid 
edU«d  by  H.  T.Peok,  Ph.D..  Pnjfe«sor  of 
the  Uitln  Liiugunge  and  Lli«'mture  lu 
Columbia  CoMese,  t&ud  Robert  Arrow- 
Ktnlth,  Ph.li.,  Profeiwor  of  Latin  and 
&nri  <ire«k  lo  the  Teachen  Collegv,  N«w 
Ynrk,  l2miK  elmh,  :60  pp.    Price,   .  fL60 

Arn>w»a»ail  Mi  Wklcli*r'B  Plr«t  Latin 
Readings.  By  R.  Artowatnlth*  Pb.H.. 
Pr»»fe«s(jr  of  Laitn  itad  Orf«k,  Ttfachers 
CoJIege,  New  York  i'lty,  and  G.  M, 
Whictief,  M.A.,  Ia«rrmlot  lu  Cl«Miitn, 
P)tck«r  Colleclate  ln!itUut«i,   Bm<iklyn 


V.Y.    12roa,  cloth,  S»»pp,    Vricr, 


r.3i 


9tChtmltuy,  By  F. 


■   Elaawatary   flanaal 

y,  »y  F.  H.  Htorer,  Fiofvwiur 
of  Acrlculture  rhemintry  \m  Harvnrd 
L'nliramty,  and  W.  R  LlndAav,  Profps- 
sor  iff  ijirneral  and  Analytical  Cliemls* 
try  in  DIvkWiHon  rolletre.  i:2niD,  clolh. 
45lfpp.    Tlluiitrnt*'d.     PrW,  ■    flM 

Cool«y'»  Laboratory  StudlM  la  Eteaantary 
Ciwmlctry.  By  L^U.  Cookv,  Pii.D.,  Pro- 
feasor  of  PhysiCH  and  themilfltry  In 
VanaarColloKO.  rioth,  Svo,  m  pp.  11- 
tuMt rated.     Prlc'f,  Ht  cenljt. 

R«part  «f  tlic  Commlttc*  «f  Ttn  on  .Socond* 
ary  Scbaol  &tM<llu  wUti  tbe  tie|K>rt«  of 
LtieConffrehcrK  urrHhtfed  by  theloin- 
ralttei^,  and  an  Annlytlcnl  fibd  Tnplenl 
[Bdet,  PuWHhod  for  the  National  Kd- 
ueutlonaJ  AanocLatlon,  by  Ihe  ABierican 
Book  Company.  Pap^ff,  *H*  pp.  PrU"«, 
'S>  C«BU. 


A  Practical  Flora,  for  ml-IiooIh  ami  i^olleKe«i» 
By  Oliver  R.  Wllllsi.  A.M.,  Phji..  In- 
fliruetor  In  Botunyj  PhysieajHiid  Chem- 
istry in  tbe  New  York  Military  Acrtd- 
emy.  Profusely  lOuBtrated,  with  full 
Ulowary  and  Indei.,  fur  convenient  re- 
ference. Cloth,  large  Itimo,  "MSi  pt 
Price 


Apsar't  TrMS  ol  the  Northern  Ufllt»d 
Mated,  their  Study,  Dt-Hcrlpitonand  IX*- 
terinlaatlon.  For  tht*  u»e  of  M<-hoolB 
and  Private  S^iudent*,  By  AuMtIn  €.  Ap- 

Jar,   Pn»fe«Bor  of    Botany   in    the  New 
eriiey   Htale  Normal  Mchiwl,     Nearly 
fliwninntrHtkin*.  Cloth,  12tiio,  Prloe»l.riO 

»utl*f '«  SctiOAl  Entllak.  For  Written  Eag- 
HhIj  work  Iti  secondary  School*.  By 
George  P.  Biitlr>r,  furuierly  MjnAlor  fn 
I  he  lAMrrencevllle  Hchool,  N.  J,    i2mo, 

T^  eetxi* 


cloth,  272  paKCS.    Price 


fliMrlMr*i  MythJ  ol  Qrcaca  aiid  Roat.  Nar- 
rated with  .'4p<H?lat  referenee  to  llteru' 
ture  and  art.  By  H.  A.  Uuerher,  Lec- 
turer «M  Mytholoify.  Cloth,  l2vno,  42tf 
pagen.    Richly   Ulanirated,    Prlcw,  ILSO 


nn 

the  Mytholoify  of  Am*?rlca.  Great  Br II- 
alit,  tilt  Norne  Cuuoirlen. Oermauy,  Iq- 
dla»  Syria,  J^iypt,  Persia,  wlih  ••!«?- 
tloTui  from  •tandard  Uteratare  relatloic 
to  th«  same.  Bv  Hubert  M.  Hkinner, 
A.M.,  Aathor  of  "  The  8cliool*nia«t«r 
In    Literature.'*     Cloth.  Umo,  44tt  p«m. 


Prtce^ 


Simg'h  evfiey^  of  tit$Y  0/  the  ttb>0Te  hooJt*  nfmt  ky 
maii^  /csf/aid,  om  receipt  of  the  price,     D^acriftive 
circulars  a»d  specimrm  pag*t  »*nt  fret  o*  request. 


AHERICAN     BOOK     COHPANY, 


VOItK. 


cniCAua. 


Cl^iCINNATI. 


Brandon  PrintingCo 

\ ASHVILLK,    TENNESSEE. 


Fbt 

§    Lillioppliiiiii,  Copper  Plate  ImM,  PhoKi  EniraviDi 
I        Bik  ui  M  Priiiting,  Stationery.  Olce  Supplies. 

GEMERAL  AGENTS 


SMITH 


THOMPSON  S  KELLY, 


t 


d 


D 


OOiill 


p 


UUf 


1 

b 


MUURNINQ    00005.     PARIS     WR4PS,    BRII»AL     TROUSSI£AUS. 

Kill  (iloves,  Hii^lisli    Homerv   uiid   HoiiS!W*ke<:5iHii^  (T*MMis  a 
lilvery  l>es('ni»riou.     MtMinniig  (jihkLh  a  Spwnalty. 


W..  T).  nAT>E. 


(JEXEHAI 


INSURANCE AGENT 

Chunibrr  t»f  (^uTntrienv  HiiiUliri«i,  NASHVIf.LE,  TENN 


oois4:e  to  tjs 


COMB 
COME 

COME 
COME 
COME 

COME 

COME 
COME 

COME 


For  Agate  Stoves  and  Ranges:  they  combine  betmty,  economy 
anfl  durability.  Thev  are  mude  in  tiur  own  Fbups.  They  give  bel- 
ter ftati»faction.  laM  lorifjer  and  make  more  lifnne**  l>i»ppy  than  any 
Stove  or  Ran^e  on  earth. 

For  Heating  Stoves.  We  carry  everything  you  can  aak  for — Soft 
Coal,  Hard  CoaK  Coke  or  Wood;  open  from*  direct  drnft  or  base 
heaters,  for  office^  itlore*  churchy  dining-room,  bed  room,  parlor 
and  hail      We  can  please  you. 

For  Mantlejt  and   Grates;  we  have  ihem  in   hoth    wood    and    iron. 
We  ha^'^e  the  he*t  line  of  Tile  Fiirinj?,  Tile   Hearths,  Mantel  Cabi 
nets,  Hrasg   Fire  Sets.   Coal    V^ases,    Fenders   Screens,  etc.,    ever 
offered  in  the  L-ity. 

For  Tin-ware.  Planifthed-ware,  Granite  Ironware,  Blue  and  White 
ware,     Wooden-wiire,     WiUow-ware,    Brnshes,     BroomSi    Dusters, 
Kitchen.  Dininp-room,  laundry   and    Dairy   goods.     The    !arge«?t 
collection  of  these  good^  ever  shown  under  one  roof. 
For  l^mpf  of  every  description*     We  have   Piano  Lamps,    Ban 
qiiet  Lamps,  Library  Lamps,  Hall  Larnp^,  Student    Lam  pit,  Street 
Lamps  Carriape  I^amps^  Bracket  Lamps,  Kitchen    Lamps,   Stable 
Lamp^,   Shades,   Chtmneji   and    Wkk    of  every    kind.     We  can 
plea»e  you. 

For  China,  Dinner  Sets,  Tea  Sets,  Chamber  Sets,  Fish  Sets,  Meat 
Sets,  Game  .Sets,  Ice  Cream  Set*,  Soup  Seta,  Chocolate  Sets,  Tete- 
a-tete  SetH,  Plates,  Cup»  and  Saucers;  in  fact  any  odd  pieces  to  fill 
out  your  broken  sets  con  be  had  of  us.  Ours  tock  of  these  goods  is 
Immense,  comprising  American,  Eng:li«h,  (ierman,  French,  Wares. 
For  Glassware,  such  as  Cut  Glass,  Cake  Stands,  Bowls,  Water 
Bottles  Finger  Bowls,  Celery  Stands,  Egg  Cups,  Syrup  Cans, 
Vinaigrettes,  Saltv  Peppersj  Tumblers,  Goblets,  Wine  Sets,  Water 
Sets,  Lemonade  Sets.  Everything  in  Table  Glass-ware. 
For  Wedding,  Birthday  and  Holiday  Gifts.  The  greatest  collec- 
tion ever  shown  Soutfi,  and  vou  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased.  We 
have  in  Art  Pottery  I>resden,  Worcester,  Derby,  Sevres,  Cobalt, 
Bonnadderley,  .\pricot  and  many  other  renowned  makes  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Bisques,  Bronxes,  Fine  Clocks,.  Silver- 
ware, etc. 

And  Kee  us;  vou   wilt   be  convinced  the  half  has   not  been    told. 
PHIlil^rpa  ft  BUTTOBFF  M'P'O  CO. 
N*»rth  Cf>llf<«eHireet,  Nashville,  Teni 


Arnericai}  Nz^tioijatl  BaoH 


NASHVILLE.  TENNESSEE. 


i     Cai»h  Cupital,  $i,tjoo,<:Kx». 


W.  W.  Bkkkv, 

It^HK   WoODARIi. 
V,  L.   KlHKMAN. 


BOARD    or    DIRECTOBfl 

|oijN  M.  Lea, 
R.  W.  Turner, 
W.  G.  Bush, 


Surplus,  $i28,ocx>. 


A.  W.  Hakk1£», 

A.   H.  R0BINS0M» 

E.  H.  Fall, 


BVRI)     DOUOLAS, 


R.  L.  Wkaklby. 


W.  VV  .  iikKKV,  President; 
JOHN  M,  Lba,  Vice-President 
A.  W,  Hakrib.  Cashier; 


OFFICERS 


Wm.  N,  Tippeks 

Wm.   p.  Tannbr 

As*t  Cashiers 


S.   &c   S.   I?OSE13SriiEIJi^, 


liejik-TM   \i\ 


Clgatcttca,  juidl  All  tirade*  ol  Fiincy  Smokinir  Tobttccv*. 

20K  KORTH  rHKRKY  STIIKET,  NA8HV1LLK,  TENN 

ASfnU  for  M.  ATACnELftERQ  *  €0/S  HAVANA  CIQARS. 


G  W.  Currey  &  Co., 

8op    Chuivii    Street,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

Cboicest  Cut  Flowers  anil  Floral  EilileM  on  Short  Notice. 


u 


»» 


CRUSHED  ROSES, 

The  Latest  Success  in  Perfumes. 

"Crushed  Rose*  Lanoleiie  Cream"  uod  **Cru»hed  Ro§e-'  Fiice  t*owder«** 
for  the  Complexion.     Send  for  samples  by  mail.     Ttie  finest  oi  every ihlnit 

in  ihf  I>ru{»  line.     We  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  ordcrv> 

UEMOVILLE  &  (;0.,  Opp.  ^Maxwell  House,  Nasiivllle. 

HOME-MADE  CANDIES 

Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons.     Fresh  Daily. 

Packed  in  pretty  buze^  lur  t.ily  and  out  of  ttmn  delivery 

323  UNION  STREET,         -         NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
VARBROUOH,   MADDUX  &  DAVIS. 

Real  Estate  and  General  Agents 

special  Aliention  gSvcn  to  Collections^,  Buying  und  St  'linn. 

Xj  OVISTS    IsTEOOTIi^TEXJ. 

Reference  by  permisftion  to  The  UniversUy  o£  the  South. 
T«l»phoii«  SO.       217  UdIou  St..  KABHTtt«I«B.  TBW 


The  Univorsity  ol   tin*  South, 

SEWANEE.   TEINNESSEE 


Thu  Uiiiv«3r»ity  ii*  under  thr  jciirn  control  at  tiitccii 
liiocc^ci  wf  the  I'rotcalanl  Episcopal  Church.  Opiincd 
in  iS68.  Located  at  Sewnnec^  TtiDne(^f»etr^  qti  the 
plateau  of  ilic  Cfirnbisfiaui]  MautjUiia»«  3^01x1  feet 
above  the  level  nf  the  *ea«  Sewunee  htu  n  nntionuf 
reputnttan  (i»  a  health  resort 

Vitctitiun  friini  fieccmbcr  aoth  t«  March  I4th|  in- 
%tisiiti  of  duriQK  thi9  Summer  moutJih. 

The  followinjj  UoptirtmenU  of  the  Umvar^uy  are 
wt?n  M^utppeil  tmd  fiiUy  rjrj^uni xcd 


ACADEMIC.  THROl.Of 
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DANIEL    O'CONNELL. 

Daniel  O'Contaell  was  a  Celt.  He  was  born  some  four 
months  after  the  tarmers  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had 
begun  the  harrying  of  Itritain  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  origin  contributed  to  make  him  the  worthy  successor  in 
this  work.  His  family  was  of  pure  old  Irish  stock.  His 
ancestors  had  stood  well  in  the  ancient  clans  in  the  ante- 
English  days.  They  had  fought  the  English  in  Ireland  and 
on  the  Continent,  They  had  clung  to  the  ancient  faith 
when  the  Saxon  had  forced  on  the  people  a  hated  and 
incomprehensible  reform.  They  had  sulTered  loss  of  estates 
under  the  ruthless  conHscations  of  the  conquerors.  In  all 
the  essentials  he  was  fully  equipped  at  the  outset  for  win- 
ning the  favor  of  the  people  of  his  heart. 

What^  now»  did  it  involve  to  be  a  Celt  in  Ireland  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century?  It  was  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  social  scale  of  that  island.  It  was  to  belong  to  a  popu- 
lation who  were  chiefly  tenants  in  a  society  where  the  status 
of  landlord  was  essential  to  any  prominent  position  ;  who 
were  almost  to  a  man  Catholics,  where  Protestantism  was 
the  sole  path  to  public  or  professional  dignity  or  influence; 
who  were  under  the  ban  of  a  law  which  excluded  them  from 
the  higher,  and  of  a  tradition  and  custom  sterner  than  law 
which  excluded  them  from  the  lower,  functions  and  respons- 
ibilities of  political  service*  Under  these  disqualifications 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  born  and  was  reared  to  manhood. 
At  his  death  he  was  socially,  professionally,  and  politically 
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the  peer  of  any  man  in  Ireland  ;    and  he  owed  this  to  his 
own  exertions  alone. 

O'Connell  was  educated  in  France.  The  Catholic 
schools  of  that  land  were  the  chief  resource  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  who  could  afford  the  expense  ;  for  as  British  policy 
had  once  prohibited,  so  it  still  discouraged,  the  intellectual 
training  of  Irish  Catholics  at  home.  His  stay  abroad  was 
shortened  by  the  developments  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  after  studying  for  a  time  in  London  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1798.  In  that  year  begins  definitely  the 
career  which  we  wish  to  trace. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  is  a  date  of  gloomy 
memory  for  Ireland.  It  was  the  year  in  which  was  enacted 
a  sad  tragedy  of  insurrection.  The  participants  were,  first, 
a  small  knot  of  Irish  Protestants,  intoxicated  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  French  Revolution  and  filled  with  mad  dreams 
of  an  Irish  Republic ;  and  second,  a  host  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic peasants,  of  the  most  ignorant  class,  wholly  incapable  oF 
appreciating  the  objects  of  the  leaders,  but  ready  with  blind 
fury  to  visit  on  the  English  and  the  Protestants  the  accumu- 
lated hatred  of  generations.  The  uprising  was  a  dismal 
failure.  Protestant,  or  rather,  perhaps,  atheistic,  Anglo-Irish- 
men could  be  no  leaders  for  the  Catholic  Celts.  The  chief  in- 
surgents were  promptly  taken  and  executed  ;  the  rank  and 
file  gained  a  short  success  in  one  county,  only  to  show  them- 
selves unworthy  of  it ;  fiendish  atrocities  by  the  Catholic 
peasants  were  balanced  by  hideous  barbarities  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  soldiery,  and  the  unhappy  land  sank  into 
a  shocked  and  shuddering  stupor. 

The  eflfects  of  this  wretched  afl'air  on  Ireland*s  politics- 
were  enormous.  Most  important  for  our  purpose  was  the- 
fact  that  it  afforded  the  British  ministry'  the  long  sought  op^ 
portunity  to  frame  a  final  indictment  against  the  Irish  Par^ 
liament.  A  legislature  that  could  not  prevent  such  out— 
bleaks  of  race  and  religious  malevolence  was,  pritna  facie^ 
unfit  for  its  functions.  With  this  plea,  and  with  more  potent  itf" 
less  honorable  arguments,  Great  Britain  forced  through  the- 
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Act  of  Union,  and  in  1800  llie  hule]^endein  Irisli  Parliament, 
by  its  <»\vn  v(»le,  ceased  l*>  exist. 

The  depth  **t'  indignation,  ihe  inU'nsily  of  rage,  with 
which  the  abnlitioti  of  their  Parliament  atl'ected  the  greater 
part  of  all  classes  of  the  Irish  people  need  not  he  described. 
To  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  Anglo-Irish  and  Celtst 
the  disappearance  of  this  most  conspicuous,  most  ven- 
erated symbol  of  political  aulfKiomv,  was  a  grievance  of  an 
especially  bitter  type.  Yel  so  cunningly  and  effectively  had 
the  promoters  of  the  project  muzzled  the  natural  mouth- 
pieces of  Irislr  ci»mplaint,  that  an  oppressive  silence  hung 
I  for  years  over  the  island. 

Dnring  these  years  the  genius  of  O'Conneil  was  tem- 
pered by  indignation  and  ripened  by  reHection.  His  tirst 
public  address,  a  protest  made  in  iHoo  against  the  Union, 
was  not  remarkable  for  either  thought  or  expression,  but 
it  struck  the  key  note  oJ'  his  whole  career.  The  theme  of 
the  youthful  orator  before  the  two  hundred  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin was  essentially  the  same  as  thai  which  stirred  and  fired 
two  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  forty-three  years  later  at 
the  Hill  of  Tara*  In  his  youth  he  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  l^nion  ;  his  whole  after  lit'e  was  a  passionate 
I  struggle  for  its  repeal. 

But  a  question  other  than  thai  of  repeal  was  the  tirst  to 
develop  O'Connell's  abilities  as  a  leader.  Before  Ireland 
I  Could  become  an  independent  nation,  she  must  have  a  politi- 
cal people.  While  five-si xlhs  of  her  population  cowered 
under  the  religious  and  political  despotism  of  the  other 
sixth,  she  could  neither  attain  nor  derserve  antonomy.  To 
remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  labored, 
and  ir)  raise  the  masses  to  political  significance  would  be 
the  first  effective  step  toward  repeal. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  Union  O'Conneil  devoted  his 
time  chiefly  to  his  protession.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
Catholic  question.  His  law  practice  grew  steadily  under 
the  development  of  his  peculiar  ability.  It  was  not  the 
wealth  that  he  valued  so  much  as  the  reputation  which  was 
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the  other  reward  of  his  enerjjy.  And  he  had  less  care  fc 
the  name  of  iirst  counsel  in  Ireland  than  for  recoj/nition 
leader  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  character  of  the  politic 
situation  afforded  him  ample  opportunities  for  combining 
forensic  with  popular  glory.  Judges  invariably,  and  juries 
whenever  political  questions  were  involved^  were  exclusivel^k^ 
Protestant.  Parties  to  suits,  and  especially  defendants 
the  quasi-political  cases  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  mostl 
Catholics.  With  sectarian  bitterness  always  at  extrem 
intensity,  and  with  anti-Catholic  prejudice  often  the  chi 
qualification  for  judicial  position,  the  character  of  the  just- 
ice administered  may  easily  be  imagined.  From  this  co 
bination  of  circumstances  arose  O'ConnelTs  popular  su 
cess.  As  counsel  for  a  Catholic  before  a  Protestant  fudgi 
prosecuting  officer,  and  fury,  he  was  wholly  in  his  element. 
The  Hibernian  pugnacitv  in  him  made  him  only  the  hap* 
pier  in  the  face  of  the  odds.  His  vast  legal  learning  held 
the  judges  in  awe  ;  his  exceeding  keenness  in  repartee  se- 
cured immunity  from  undue  interruptions  from  the  prose- 
cuting officers  \  and  thus  free,  he  treated  the  jury  and  the 
spectators  who  flocked  to  his  cases  to  exhibitions  of  el 
quence,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  which  never  failed  to  mo 
the  prnfoundest  feeling  of  all  within  hearing. 

He  did  not  always  get  his  verdict.     On  the  contrary,  i© 
any   important   case   involving    political   questions,   Kc  fi 
quently   based   his  whole  address  on   the   assumption    th 
justice  was  hopeless.     His  most  famous  case  was  that  of  » 
charge  of  seditious  libel  against  the  editor  of  a   Dublin  pa 
per.     The  article  involved  was  in  reference  to  the  Vicero 
and    was    couched  in   terms    which    at    the    present    da 
seem  unwarrantably  bitter,     0*Connell  had  no  hope  of 
curing  his  client's  acquittal.     It   would   have  been   aim 
hopeless  in  a  Catholic  tribunal.     But  here  was  an  admtrabl 
opportunity  for  an  appeal  to  the  popular  prejudice,     O'Co 
nell,  accordingly,  devoted  most  of  his  summing  up  to  a  ph 
lippic  against  the   Protestant  ascendancy-     Under  the  thr 
disi^uise  of  an  hypothetical  case  in  another  country*  he  4 
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nounced  the  judtjes  as  prejudiced  scfuindrels.  The  jury  \\v 
assailed  to  their  faces  in  lerms  of  unmitii^aled  Lnjitiimely 
and  contempt,  as  a  set  of  hypocrites,  bound  to  tind  verdicts 
against  Catholics  without  reference  to  the  evidence,  as  a 
part  of  a  jjeneral  system  by  which  the  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy was  t(»  he   nniiintained. 

As  a  stimulus  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  the  speech 
was  wonderlul  snccess-  But  for  the  unlucky  client  the  case 
was  different .  When  live  expected  verdict  of  j^uiltv  was 
brought  in,  the  pr<*secutint(  attorney  made  O'Connell's 
speed  I  the  basis  of  a  motion  for  a  severer  sentence,  and  in 
spite  of  the  victim*s  protest,  even  to  tlie  extent  of  disclaim- 
ing his  counsel,  the  court  acted  upon  the  suj^^ifestioo. 

Such  instances  as  this  illustnite  how  O'Connell  gained 
the  attentifm  of  Irt^land,  As  he  travelled  on  il>e  court  cir- 
cuits from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  his  fame 
spread  to  the  remotest  no*iks  of  ihe  country,  and  t^mched 
the  despised  Cells  with  the  consciousness  of  new  possibili- 
ties. But  it  was  not  ahjiie  in  the  courts  of  law  that  the  rep- 
utation of  the  man  was  developed.  His  relations  with  the 
Cath<*lics  were  not  exclusively  professional.  His  sympathy 
with  their  burdens  was  nf>t  entirely  altruistic.  As  a  devoteti 
and  conscientious  adherent  ijf  the  ancient  church,  O'Con- 
nell  experienced  in  his  own  personal  situation  the  limita- 
tions with  which  his  pe<»pie  were  so  closely  surrounded.  It 
was  to  the  better  class  of  Catholics  thai  the  existing  legal 
restriclicms  were  ncnv  the  most  galling.  Exclusion  from 
ofHce  or  from  professional  htuiors  at  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  seriouslv  oppress  the  peasants.  But  to 
the  Catholic  landlord*  whf»  saw^  all  the  sources  of  influence 
and  authority  in  his  county  irrevocably  in  the  hands  of  his 
less  worthy  and  less  honorable  neighbor,  and  to  the  Catho- 
lic lawyer  who.  in  the  distribution  of  the  dignities  and  emol- 
uments f>f  bench  and  bar,  was  passed  over  for  some  obscure 
but  sufhciently  bigoted  Protestant,  the  sting  of  interiority 
was  very  real.  0*Connell  early  gave  evidence  that  in  the 
law  he  was  worthy  of  every  h<mf>r  ;  but  none  was  forthcoming. 
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so  far  as  official  recognition  was  concerned.  He  early  mani- 
fested an  firatorical  talent  which,  combined  with  his  othei 
qualities*  was  concluxive  as  to  his  poh*tical  genius;  but  there) 
was  nn  room  !or  a  Catholic  in  local  or  imperial  government 
The  consciousness  of  these  facts  was  ever  a  source  of  bit- 
terness to  0'Cr>nnell.  He  was  ambitious  and  he  knew  hij 
power.  He  was  a  natural  leader,  who  in  another  ccmnirvi 
would  have  been  a  statesman,  but  in  Ireland  was  obliged  t< 
be  a  demagogue. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  genius  made  him  from  the  out- 
set conspicuous  in  the  movement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
relief  from  their  burdens.  Pitt,  when  forcinc/  the  Union,  hadj 
intimated  that  relief  should  follow  that  measure.  Ten  yean 
later  the  promise  was  as  far  from  fultiUment  as  ever.  The^ 
natural  leaders  of  the  Catholics  —  the  few  nobles,  the  higher 
clergy,  and  the  wealthier  old  families  —  interested  them- 
selves in  a  quiet  way*  from  time  to  time,  by  discussing  their 
grievances  and  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  the  Orange  Society,  which  embraced  most  ol 
the  leading  Irish  Protestants,  always  interposed  vehement 
objections  to  any  change,  and  with  unvarying  success. 

In  1805  a  feeling  began  to  be  manifest  among  the  Cath- 
olics that  something  in   the   way  of  public   and   formal   peti- 
tion to  Parliament  lor  relief  would  be  desirable,     ObjectioUj 
was  made  by  the  more  conservative  leaders  on  the  grouni 
that  dignified  silence  was  their  proper  attitude,  and  that  noth- 
ing could  more  worthilv  and  eflfectivley  appeal  to  Parliamenl 
than  the  plain  facts  <»f  the  injustice   done   them.      It    was 
this  time  thai  O'Connell  appeared  in  the  field  where  he  w; 
destined    to  immortalize   himself.      Here   began   that  careei 
of  aclivitv  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause  which  never  ceased,  which  scarcely  relaxed,  till  all- 
legal  disabilities  were  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Nothing  was  further  from  O'ConnelTs  natui  e  than  a  pol- 
icy of  silence,  dignified  or  undignitied,  in  any  public  cai 
and  partictilarly  in  one  involving  as  it  seemed   lo  him 
most  fundamental    principles  of  justice.     He  threw  himse^ 


with  ardur  in  in  ihf  niovenunu  tor  ptrUliiin,  and  coiUributed 
much  tu  its  success.  From  this  bi'jjjinnin;^  was  developed  the 
system  by  which  some  reminder  *>(  Kumiiu  Catholic  griev- 
ances was  presented  at  almusl  every  session  t»f  Parliament  for 
twenty  years,  0*Connell  assumed  from  the  outset  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  little  j^roup  ol  leaders  who  represented 
the  cause  at  Dublin.  His  energy  and  boldness  excited  some 
protest  Irnm  the  more  timid  and  conservative  of  his  col- 
leag'ues*,  but  his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  were  ex- 
ceedingly effective  with  the  masses.  Though  the  measures 
of  agitation  which  he  pn>posed  startled  his  triends  as 
well  as  their  numerous  and  vigilant  Orange  enemies,  yet 
his  legal  acumen  was  in  general  fully  equal  U*  the  task  of 
avoiding  tlie  snares  and  pitfalls  with  which  the  statutes 
abounded.  In  the  course  of  four  c>r  five  years  from  the  in- 
ception •  ►f  the  movement.  Catholic  relief  was  the  greatest 
question  of  the  day  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment itself  was  exciting  attention  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
absorbing  topics  of  the  Napoleonic  war. 

And  almost  imperceptibly  OX'onnell  had  come  to  be  in 
Ireland  the  most  inlluential  Cath<jlic.  Not  that  he  was  ihe 
nominal  leader.  Lord  Ftngal,  the  oldest  of  the  small  body 
of  Irish  Catholic  peers,  was  by  the  traditional  order  of 
things,  entitled  to  the  tir^t  distinction  ;  and  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  church  were  respected  as  the  natural 
guardians  of  its  interests.  But  in  comparison  with  their 
cautious  diplf>matic  course,  full  of  obsequious  deference  to 
established  authority,  tlie  bold  and  positive  programme  laid 
down  by  O'ConnelK  his  insistence  on  equal  rights  as  nat- 
ural justice,  his  scatliing  denunciations  of  the  Orangemen 
and  his  utter  defiance  of  the  scandalized  government's  puny 
efforts  to  entrap  him  in  the  meshes  of  the  law — all  exer- 
cised a  wonderful  fascination  on  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
fellow  religionists- 

And  yet  between  1815  and  1820  the  cause  of  relief  fell  ap- 
parently into  hopeless  decay.  The  reason  was  primarily  a 
division  among  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.    Bickering 
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and  dissension  on  questions  oi'  policy  engendered  indeci- 
sion and  weakness.  O'Connell  and  the  people  maintained 
that  unqualiKed  emancipatinn  must  alone  be  the  aim  ot*  the 
movement.  To  the  old  leaders  and  the  upper  classes  any 
relief  seemed  worthy  of  acceptance,  even  though  obtained 
under  unpalatable  conditions  and  limitations.  A  verv  nat- 
ural antagonism  between  the  radical  ideas  of  O'Connell  and 
the  conservative  policy  of  the  so-called  natural  guardians 
of  the  church*  contributed  to  increase  thf  tension*  The 
whole  movement  for  relief  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  gi>v- 
ernment  at  Dublin  took  advantage  of  the  situation  in 
18 1 5  t(»  forbid  any  further  meetings  of  the  Calhoh'c  Com- 
mittee* the  body  of  which  had  conducted  the  agitation. 

Thus  may  be  said  to  have  closed  the  preparatiiry  stage 
of  O'Connell's  career.  For  eight  years  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Catholic  Committee  there  was  no  systematic  agita- 
tion. Bills  for  relief  were  pretty  regularly  beiore  Parlia- 
ment, but  were  always  voted  down  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
consideration.  0*Connell  busied  liimself  with  various  device* 
for  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  question.  As    -^ 

no  formally  organized   meeting  of  representatives  was  »] 

lowed  by  the  government,  he  instituted  series  of  atjgregate  — ^^ 
meetings  as  they   were   called  —  public   assemblies  like  our 
mass-meetings.     These   he    encouraged   in    all    partit  of  th< 
countr>\  and  himself  \\^v\  frequently  addressed  them.     He-!^3^^ 
wrote  public  letters  to  the  press*  and    in   all   possible   wavs^^  "* 
souglit  tu  keep  in   motion   the   torces  of  public  sentiment.—  ^^^* 
But  not  till  1823  did  he  hit  upon  the  idea  which  realized  alMT  -CH 
his  desires.     In  that  year  was  founded  his  famous  Catholir-'^:^  *< 
Association. 

By  this  time  a  marked  liberalizing  tendency  was  dij 
ccrnible  in  the  British  public  mind.  In  Ireland  itself 
very  respectable  number  of  Protestants  were  favorable  vc^^^^ 
the  gnin"  nf  :dl  political  rights  to  the  Catholics,  and  in  Eng-  '^^' 
land  only  the  more  extreme  Tories  were  abst>lutely  agains.^=:^s' 
it.  But  these  same  Tories  dominated  the  British  govera^c:^- 
ment,  with  their  stronghold  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Keefsrri> 
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ing  their  ey^s  fixed  an  the  past  three  centuries,  they  reso- 
I  lutely  refused  to  consider  the  evidences  of  change  in  Irish 
conditions  which  were  ur^ed  upon  their  attention.  An  Irish 
Catholic  embodied  two  things  which  no  Tory  could  regard 
as  compatible  with  concern  in  the  exalted  and  exclusive 
business  of  politics:  first,  he  was  an  Irishman  ;  second,  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  The  synonyms  to  these  terms  were 
piously  believed  to  be  "^miscreant"  and  "traitor,"  These 
views*  based  primarily  on  dense  ignorance  and  hide- 
bound prejudice,  w^ere  diligently  fostered  and  sustained 
by  that  faction  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  to  whom  the 
possession  of  a  divine  right  to  hold  or  control  all  the  offices 
of  government  there  was  a  cardinal  fact  of  creation.  It 
was  through  the  medium  of  this  faction  that  Englishmen  de- 
rived what  vague  ideas  they  had  about  Ireland.  The  formal 
organ  of  the  violent  anti-Catholic  feeling  was  the  Orange 
Society,  In  this  asst»ciatton,  secret  and  oath-bound,  was  con- 
f  centrated  all  that  was  most  hateful  to  the  mass  of  the  Irish  pe<»- 
jl  pie.  Among  its  members  were  included  the  leading  officials  of 
the  Dublin  administration,  and  the  symbol  of  its  character 
was  its  famous  toast:  "The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memt»ry  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange/' 

The  forces  with   which   O^Connell   had  to  reckon  in  as- 
suminSij  the  position   of   Irish   Catholic   leader,   were  these: 
On  the  one  side  the   Flritish   Tory    government,  its  depend- 
1  encv   the  Irish   administration,   and    that  part    of   the   Irish 
popular  sentiment  which  was  represented  by  the  Orangemen  ; 
«jn    the  other  side  the  liberal  sentiment   in    England,  finding 
representation   more  or  less  in   the  Whig  party*  the  corres- 
ponding partv  among  the  Protestants  in   Ireland,  the  mass 
of  Irish   Catholics   as  a  whole,   and    finalh'  the    "  Ribhon- 
!     men,'*    that    particularly   troublesome   part   of  the  Catholics 
I    which  was  addicted   to  agrarian  agitation. 

To  secret  societies  and  to  methods  tending  to  physical 
force,  O'Connell  was  constitutionally  opposed-  He  soughi 
first  to  inspire  all  about  him  with  his  own  firm  conviction 
that  he  could  achieve  at  least  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  bv 
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wholly  constitutional  means.  The  chronic  disorder  and 
lawlessness  promoted  by  the  "  Ribbonmen  *'  were  obstacles 
to  his  purpose ;  for  they  gave  the  pretext  for  coercion.  The 
intervals  were  rare,  indeed,  when  the  Irish  magistrates  were 
not  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  perfectly  arbitrary  power 
in  suppressing  newspapers,  prohibiting  meetings,  imprison- 
ing suspects,  and  other  similar  proceedings.  Absolute  force 
was  the  favorite  way  then,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  most  of 
the  time  since,  to  control  the  irrepressible  Irishmen.  But 
the  danger  of  such  exceptional  authority  was  widely  recog- 
nized by  the  liberal  thinkers  of  the  day,  and  the  likelihood 
of  its  abuse  when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  class  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  freely  conceded.  It 
was  the  standing  complaint  \^i  0*Cannell  that  the  coercion 
laws  enacted  to  suppress  the  **  Ribbonmen,"  were  chiefly 
employed  against  perfectly  lawful  efforts  to  secure  Catholic 
relief.  The  samt?  situation  that  exists  to-day  was  the  text 
of  his  invective :  a  population  struggling  for  suppressed 
rights,  ruled  by  arbitrary  power  vested  in  otfictals  who  by 
race  and  religion,  by  traditional  prejudice  and  present  inter- 
est* were  wholly  antipathetic  to  any  such  claims. 

The  laws  against  secret  associations  were  very  vigorous, 
and  by  what  was  known  as  the  Convention  Act.  everv 
meeting  of  persons  who  should  assume  to  be  delegates  fr<*m 
other  bodies  was  prohibited.  O'ConnelTs  urganization. 
therefore,  must  be  public  and  must  be  free  from  all  repre- 
sentative character.  Qualitication  for  membership  was 
very  simple — ^ merely  the  payment  of  it  guinea  a  year.  Tlie 
management  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  self-chosen, 
and  distinctly  disclaiming  to  represent  anybody.  O^Con* 
nell  was  the  soul  of  the  organization.  He  it  was  w*ho  in- 
duced leading  men.  both  lay  and  clergy,  to  give  the  iitfair 
their  sanction  and  support.  He  did  about  all  the  work  that 
was  done  to  arouse  a  public  interest  that  had  become  torpid* 
He  wrote  and  spoke  incessantly,  giving  up  his  law  prac- 
tice very  largely  for  that  purpose.  At  first  the  meeting* 
of  the  Associations   were  so  small   as  lo  be  con  tern  plibl^* 
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Gradually  attention  was  attracted.  Membership,  and  hence 
funds,  began  to  increase.  The  more  conservative  Catholics, 
who  maintained  their  old  suspicions  of  the  hold  and  impet- 
uous agitator*  were  jjradually  won  over  by  his  enthusiastic 
but  scrupulously  law-abiding  policy-  With  the  adhesion  o\ 
the  leading  Roman  Catholic  clergy*  O'Connell  saw  his  way 
clear  to  a  project  that  promised  everything.  The  lesser 
clergy,  the  parish  priests,  were  the  most  intimate  and  nat- 
ural leaders  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  With  the 
aid  of  this  lowest  order  of  the  hierachy  the  common  people 
could  he  brought  into  the  movement,  and  all  Ireland  could 
work  in  unison. 

Gradually,  then,  the  membership  of  the  Association  was 
extended  along  these  lines.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  superiors,  every  priest  took  up  the  work.  Subordi- 
nate branches  of  the  Association  were  opened  everywhere. 
Weekly  meetings  to  protest  against  the  restrictions  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  held  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom* 
O'Connell  was  everywhere  and  everything.  He  made 
speeches^  wrote  letters,  held  consultations,  gave  counsel, 
hut  in  all  kept  before  every  one  the  first  principle  of  the 
movement  —  that  no  law  must  be  violated,  no  physical 
force  must  be  thought  of.  In  1824  he  carried  out  the  plan 
of  the  **  Catholic  Rent,"  svjhscriptions  of  a  penny  a  month 
fur  the  use  of  emancipation.  That  amount  entitled  the  sub- 
scriber to  associate-membership  in  the  great  organization. 
The  project  was  a  wonderful  success.  Mrmey  began  to 
flow  in  in  amtuints  that  astonished  O'Cimnell  himself* 
Every  parish  had  its  collector,  usually  the  parish  priest. 
The  desire  to  subscribe  became  almost  a  craze.  The  entire 
Roman  Catholic  popuhiiion,  and  no  smalt  numher  of  liberal 
Prtttestants,  were  consolidated  into  a  single  effective  ma- 
chine, iind  at  the  lever  that  controlled  the  whole  stood 
O'Connell,  Newspapers  were  established  favorable  to  the 
cause,  chapels  were  built  where  Orange  influence  had  pre- 
vented it  before,  lawyers  were  provided  capable  of  main- 
taining the  interests  o(  Roman  Catholics  before  prejudiced 
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magistrates,  petitions   were    prepared  to  ^o  to   Parliament, 
and  in   many   other  ways  the   consciouj^ness  of  their  rig^hl 
and  strength  was  inspired,  not  only  in  the  Roman  Catholii 
themselres,  but  in  their  enemies. 

Two  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  "Catholic  Ass< 
ciation,**  it.  and  not  the  legal  authorities,  was  the  real  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland.  And  this,  though  no  law  had  beei 
violated.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Irish  Secretary  of  the 
British  Ministry,  and  popularly  known  in  Ireland  as  Orange 
Peel,  determined  that  the  Association  must  be  suppressed.  As 
no  act  existed  by  vvhich  this  could  be  effected,  a  taw  devised 
especially  for  the  purpose  was  duly  enacted,  but  as  the  right 
to  meet  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  was  a  most^H 
sacred  and  fundamental  principle  of  much  vaunted  English*^ 
liberty*  it  was  not  considered  wise  to  deny  it  entirely.  Here 
was  0'C(mneirs  opportunity.  The  **  Catholic  Association  "J 
promptly  dissolved  ;  but  in  a  month  or  so  a  new  one  was' 
organized  on  a  plan  which  carefully  avoided  every  feature 
which  the  law  declared  illegal.  And  thus  the  agitation  con- 
tinued on  precisely  the  same  lines  as  before.  0*Connell 
boasted  that  he  could  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  anv 
Act  Parliament  might  pass  to  suppress  him*  and  the  govei 
ment  was  obliged  to  confess  that  on  this  occasion  he  wj 
successful. 

In    1829  the  primary   object  of  the  great  agitator  —  the 
liberation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  voters  from  the  dictati^ 
of   Protestant   landlords — ^was  obrained.     The  stale  of  1 
fairs  in  Ireland  by  that  time  was,  from  the  point  ot   view 
legitimate  government,  intolerable.     Some  forms  of  nuthoi 
ity  were  maintained  by  the  administration,  but  ns  to 
power,  it  had  none.     An  ordinance  of  the  Lord-Lteutenant 
had  elTect  only  as  it  was  endorsed  by   the   Association  ;   a 
resolution   of  the  latter  had  immediately  the  effect  of  law^ 
And  the  Association   was,  in   fact,   Daniel   O'Connell.     Oi 
the  will  and  word  of  that  one  man,  hung  practically  the  ex^ 
istence  of  organized  society.     Forcible  measures  for  over 
throwing  the  agitator   were  impossible,  for,  as  the  Lot 
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LieutenaiU  confessed,  ihe  army   was  so  contaminated  with 

the  prevailing  sentiment,  that  it  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
English  public  opinion  had  manifested  unmistakable  sympa- 
thy with  the  cause  ot'  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  climax  came  when  O'Connell  himself,  incapable  as 
he  was  of  taking  his  seal,  was  elected  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Befcre  the  prospect  of  a  never-ending  series  of 
Catholics  presenting  themselves  to  the  House  only  to  be  re- 
fused admittance,  with  all  the  series  of  excitement,  which 
that  would  occasion,  the  ministry  gave  way.  In  thfe  House 
of  Commons  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  Lords  the  Duke 
of  Welltngton — both  long  distinguished  as  uncompromising 
foes  tif  Catholic  rights  —  carried  through  the  bill  opening 
parliament  and  all  the  offices  of  the  government  save  two  to 
the  hated  sect.  This  was  O'ConnelTs  greatest  triumph. 
Spitefully  denied  the  privilege  of  sitting  by  his  first  election, 
he  was  returned  a  second  time  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
midst  of  his  Knglish  frtes.  But  here  English  doggedness 
triumphed  over  Irish  enthusiasm.  That  the  Catholics  should 
have  the  right  to  hold  office  it  had  been  necessary  to  con- 
cede ;  hut  that  they  should  actually  exercise  the  right  could 
never  be  allowed*  After  a  time  of  hesitation  and  negotia- 
tion the  English  politicians  finally  revealed  a  resolution  to 
continue  Irisli  government  under  tlie  old  system,  and  to  deny 
the  agrtati»r  any  voice  in  its  counsels.  And  O'Connell  as 
promptly  <»pened  the  batteries  of  another  agitation  —  this 
time  for  Repeal  tif  the  l^^nion. 

The  rild  association  had  been  again  and  tinallv  disolved 
at  the  attainment  of  emancipation.  The  ministry,  in  an  in- 
comprehensibly silly  attempt  to  maintain  its  dignity,  had 
coupled  with  the  Catholic  relief  bill  an  act  to  abolish  the  or- 
ganization which  had  really  secured  it  And  in  utter 
despair  of  repressing  0*Connell  by  any  form  of  law,  they 
had  resorted  to  the  principle  of  absolutism  and  enacted  that 
the  lord  lieutenant  should  tor  two  years  be  authorized  to 
suppress  by  force  any  association  or  assembly  which  he 
choice  to  declare  dangerous.      So  long  as   this   act  continued 
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in    force    not    even    the    j/enius    of    O' Con u ell     sufficed   to 
evade  it. 

But  meanwhile,  a»  member  of  parliament  the  great  agi- 
tator had  taken  a  prominenl  part  in  the  legislation  of  the 
day,  Tt  is  proverbiRlly  difficult  for  a  man  whose  habits  of 
thought  and  speech  have  been  fixed  in  c»ther  fields  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  were  the  pro- 
phecies that  the  rough  eloquence  which  had  led  the  Irish 
masses  would  fail  utterly  before  the  critical  judgment  of  the 
British  law-makers.  But  all  such  anticipations  were  falsi- 
tied ;  from  his  first  appearance  he  compelled  attention  by 
the  strength  and  variety  of  his  endowments*  In  business 
n<jt  pertaining  to  Ireland  he  sided  strongly  with  the  liberal 
and  reforming  policy  of  the  Whigs.  And  some  slight  im- 
provements in  Irish  conditions  were  thus  effected,  but  it  was 
not  till  1835  that  long  foreshadowed  changes  in  British 
politics  and  effective  management  of  Irish  elections  gave 
to  O'Connell,  with  some  forty  Irish  members  pledged  to  re- 
peal, the  balance  of  power  in  the  House,  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  to  use  parliamentary  methods  as  his  main  re- 
liance for  the  improvement  of  his  people.  He  stood  then 
where  Parnell  stood  in  1885,  and  he  set  the  example  which 
the  latter  followed  of  turning  to  the  most  liberal  of  the  Eng- 
lish parties  for  mutual  support. 

For  about  five  years  from  this  time  the  centre  of  Q'Co 
nell's  activity  was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Eng- 
lish Whigs  —  to  whom  he  had  more  than  once  applied  the 
stern  alliteration*  **  bloody,  base  and  brutal'' — but  who 
were  always  more  inclined  than  the  Tories  to  favor  thel 
Irishmen's  views  rtf  their  own  rights,  now  bid  for  the 
pealer's  parliamentary  support  by  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
administration  at  Dublin.  A  lord  lieutenant  was  appointed 
who  entered  into  close  relations  with  O'ConnelK  The  agi- 
tator himself  was  intended  for  the  responsible  office  of  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  suir- 
gestion  aroused  such  intense  hostility  in  official  circles  that 
It  had  to  be  abandoned.     The  lesser  administrative  ponitionft 
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were  HUed  with  men  of  liberal  views  and  without  reference 
to  religious  belief.  Catholics  actually  became  influential  in 
the  government  and  a  long  cherished  dream  of  O'Conneirs 
was  realized. 

But  while  the  government  in  Ireland  was  thus  acting  up 
to  its  understanding  with  O'Connell  the  success  of  the  com- 
pact in  the  Halls  of  Parliament  was  not  so  striking.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  more  r»f  a  real  power  in  the  British 
Constitution  then  than  it  is  now,  and  stung  t<»  frenzy  by  the 
evidence  of  O'ConnelTs  influence,  in  each  case  rejected  the 
bills,  or  so  modified  them  as  seriously  to  impair  their  desired 
efVecl. 

But  their  surest  ground  for  contfdence  in  this  position 
was  the  consciousness  of  a  quiet  but  profound  discontent, 
pervading  all  influential  classes  of  English  society,  at  the 
sight  of  a  British  ministry  dependent  on  O'Connell  and  his 
Repealers  who  faithfully  and  earnestly  supported  Lord 
Melboure's  administration  hut  with  steadily  waning  con- 
fidence in  its  power  to  bring  about  the  Irish  reforms  which 
it  had  undertaken.  As  measure  after  measure  failed  and 
the  signs  of  approaching  Tor^'  triumph  mullipled,  0*Con- 
nell's  thoughts  turned  more  and  more  to  the  renewal  of  his 
old  and  congenial  career  in  the  midst  of  his  enthusiastic 
countrvmen.  As  early  as  1838  he  founded  the  Precusor 
Society,  which  by  its  name  intimated  a  renewal  ol  agitation. 
Three  years  later  a  general  election  for  parliament  resulted 
in  a  sweeping  triumph  for  the  Tories,  Peel,  the  life-long 
adversary  of  all  that  was  dear  to  O'Connell.  became  prime 
minister  and  the  Liberator  resolved  to  precipitate  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  parliament. 

The  experience  of  emancipation  furnished  the  plan  of 
action.  With  only  a  change  of  name  all  the  main  features 
of  the  earlier  agitatiim  were  reproduced.  There  were  now 
the  Repeal  Association  and  the  "  Repeal-Rent "  and  in- 
creasing petitions  for  repeal.  That  time  had  produced  some 
modification  in  Irish  conditions,  however*  was  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  in  1842  the  Mayor  of  Dublin,  ever  regarded  as 
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the    slront^hold  of  Tory   and  Or;in<i[e  sentiment,  was  iiom 
other  than  O'Cnnnell  himselC  lite  first  Roman  Catholic  ev 
in  thai  position.      His  administratkm    was   so    conducted   as 
to  further  the  ^reat  project  in  his  thoughts.     The  Repeal  of 
ihe    Union    mnst    he   a    national    demand.      Il    must  not  be 
hased  upon  the  wishes  of  Catholics  or  of  Protestants,  but  of 
Irishmen.    The  rights  he  had  secured  for  the  Catholics  wer< 
to  be  only  the  preliminary  step  toward   the  effective  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  whole  Irish   natirm.     This  idea  dis-^ 
tin^iislies   the   Repeal   a^tation   from   that   which    had 

O'Connell.  therefore*  devoted  every  effort  to  the  extinction 
of  ancient  prefiidice  between  the  rival  churches.  His  ad- 
mi  nstration  as  chief  magistrate  of  Dublin  was  to  the  strictest 
measure  just  and  impartiaL  He  even  sought  some  definite 
understandins;  with  pr»iminent  Orangemen  for  joint  action 
against  the  cfimmon  oppressed-.  No  FInglish  party,  however 
well-meaning,  had  the  ability  to  give  just  government  t< 
Ireland.  The  Whigs  had  tried  it  and  failed.  The  Tories 
would  never  try  it.  But  if  he  could  destroy  the  iniquitous 
bond  which  made  Irish  legislation  dependent  upon  English 
legislators,  and  restore  to  Ireland  her  own  parliament  he  fell 
that  justice,  liberty  and  peace   would  return. 

Colorless  abstract  consideratitms  of  high  political  phih 
sophy  or  of  ancient  constitutional  history  were  not  lh< 
materials  with  which  an  agitator  must  work,  especial!] 
among  the  Celts.  Not  even  if  he  were  willing,  was  O'Coi 
nell  able  to  make  auv  appeal  to  history  which  to  the  masst 
was  not  an  appeal  to  prejudice.  Nor  could  he,  if  he  wished 
argue  a  nation's  right  to  its  own  peculiar  parliament  whici 
should  not  at  least  suggest  the  right  to  its  own  peculiar  kingj 
And  a  people  so  susceptible  as  the  Irish  to  influences 
tradition  could  scarcely  hear  the  constant  recital  of  theil 
woes  since  England^s  rule  began,  without  impulsive  vej 
ings  for  the  days  of  the  Celtic  kings  with  whose  dt 
the  ancient  chronicles  were  tilled. 

In  fact  O'Connell  in  evoking  the  spirit   of  nationattty 
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the  cause  of  Repeal  anmsed  a  power  which  he  himseJl' 
could  scarcely  contnvl.  The  mighty  paSvsions  which  his 
portrayal  of  Irelaiurs  wrongs  called  into  play  w^ere  with 
difficulty  tamed  to  the  restraints  of  the  law.  A  large  ele- 
ment of  the  ptjpiilace  were  quite  ready  to  suh.stitute  physical 
force  for  that  moral  pressure  which  alone  their  leader  ad- 
vised ;  their  readiness  was  materiallv  stimulated  bv  a  knni 
o^  enthusiastic  and  talented  voung^  writers  who  associated 
themselves  with  the  Repeal  movement,  hnt  who,  inspired  bv 
the  revohitionary  spirit  *)f  the  a*;e,  sounded  in  the  stirrintT 
Hteraturt*  of  the  day  a  note  of  patriotism  which  harmonized 
much  more  with  the  thought  of  a  separate  Irish  republic  than 
with  that  of  a  semi-dependent  kingdom.  Even  O'Connell 
himself,  under  the  influence  of  the  sentiments  with  which  he 
wa8  closely  surrounded,  sometimes  sf>  far  lost  himself  as  to 
use  expressions  which  were  at  least  equivocal  in  their  im- 
port. 

The  year  1843  was  declared  by  O'Connell  to  be  the  des- 
tined era  of  Repeal.  Bv  that  time  the  movement  had  as- 
sumed proptirtions  thai  more  than  reproduced  the  situation 
in  1H2Q.  The  Rent  nise  to  $5,000  a  week.  All  classes  of 
the  people  contributed  rreely  and  substantial  indications  of 
sympathy  poured  in  from  Eniiland.  France  and  America, 
The  real  jifovernment  of  Ireland  was,  once  more,  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Association  was  O'Connell.  He  nej^lected 
his  place  in  parliament  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  agi- 
tation, and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  questioned  officially 
as  to  the  state  of  Irish  alTairs,  announced  his  inability  under 
existing  law  to  suppress  the  agitation,  though  he  declared 
his  unfaltering  resolution  never  to  consent  to  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  O'Connell  scoffingly  pointed  out  that  a  similar 
declaration  had  preceded  the  concession  of  Catholic  relief. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on,  the  excitement  grew.  Unpre- 
cedented numbers  flocked  to  the  monster-meetings.  The 
placei*  chosen  were  as  far  as  possible  the  scenes  of  events 
glorious  in  the  traditi<»ns  of  independent  Ireland.  All  the 
peasantry  within  the  radius  of  several  days*  journey  attended 
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in  companies  marshalled  by  their  priests.     At  the  first 
the  series    30,000   persons   were    present.     A    month    latei 
150,000  attended:   and  in  August  at  the  hill  of  Tara  —  th< 
historic   seat  of  the  ancient  Celtic   kings  —  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Irishmen  heard  the  voice  and   fell  the  influence  of 
their  leader. 

Assemblages  of  such  a  size  and  character  were  «npi 
cedented  in  history.  There  was  no  disturbance,  no  bread 
of  the  peace,  not  even  confusion.  In  implicit  obedience  to 
the  will  of  their  chief,  the  multitudes  assembled,  testified  by 
the  act  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  an  Irish  parliament 
and  quietly  dispersed  to  their  homes.  But  to  the  ministry 
it  was  inconceivable  that  the  people,  particuiarlv  the  Irish 
people,  could  long  be  restrained  by  uny  man  from  perceiv-^ 
ing  and  exercising  the  physical  power  which  lay  dormant  ill^| 
such  numbers  and  such  discipline.  And  to  the  British 
Ministry  it  was  a  |)reposternus  idea  that  the  unprincipled 
demagogue  whom  they  saw  in  O'Connell  could  really  wis! 
to  restrain  them.  The  closest  watch  therefore  was  kept 
upon  the  utterances  of  the  speakers  and  upon  the  actions  of 
the  hearers  \\\  detect  the  first  .symptom  of  illegality  or 
sedition.  That  this  scrutiny  was  sf)  long  unsuccessful  is  the 
crown  ttf  the  Liberator  s  genius. 

The  culminating  scene  in  thi.n  great  drama   was  enacted 
in  October.     Fftr  the  8th  of  that  month  a  meeting  had  been 
appointed  at  Ch>ntarf,  a  suburb  of  Dublio,  and  a  place  n 
nowned  in  histiuv  tor  th»'  crushing  defeat  of  a  Norse  inva( 
ing  expedition  by    Brian  Boru,  one  of  the  most  tumous  o( 
Ireland's    ancient    kings.       The  proximity    of  the  place 
Dublin  promised  an   even  greater  attendance   than  had   y 
been    known.     Days  before  the  appointed  date  the  niovi 
ment  of  the  people  toward  the  Capital  from  outlying  regioi 
was  begun.     Even  from  England  and  Scotland   large  num- 
bers of  strangers  were  attracted   by  sympathy   or  curi<*sityf^ 
when  suddenly,  \\w  the  day  before  the  time  set.  a  proclama-J 
tion   was  issued   by    the   Lord    Lieutenant    prohibiting   lh< 
meeting  as  illegal  and  declaring  that  it  should  be  preventefl 
\\\  alt   li;i/,ards. 
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The  blow  fell  with  an  awful  shock  upon  0*ConnelL  Again 
and  again  he  had  assured  the  people  that  so  long  as  order 
was  maintained  no  interference  by  the  government  was 
possible  ;  that  they  were  violating  no  law,  but  were  only  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  all  British  subjects  freely  to  express 
their  views  on  political  questions.  He  had  often  defied  the 
government  to  interfere  with  the  peaceful  exercise  of  this 
right,  and  the  challenge  had  never  been  accepted.  The  con- 
viction that  interference  with  the  meetings  would  be  in- 
tolerable tyranny  had  been  forced  deep  into  the  people's 
hearts  by  both  their  leader's  words  and  their  previous  im- 
munity. And  now  on  the  very  eve  of  the  greatest  of  all 
meetings,  when  countless  thousands  of  people  were  already 
in  motion  toward  the  rendezvous,  that  tyranny  had  become 
a  fact. 

O'Connell  vvas  appalled  to  think  of  the  consequences  if 
the  people  should  take  him  at  his  word  and  persist  in  as- 
sembling in  spite  of  the  troops  arrayed  to  prevent  them. 
He  believed  that  the  government  had  delayed  its  proclama« 
tion  till  the  last  moment  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  con- 
flict inevitable,  frusting  to  its  trained  forces  to  make  short 
work  f)l'  the  unarmed  masses.  Though  his  vounger  and 
hotter-headed  associates  urged  that  now  was  the  time  to  join 
issue  with  the  government  detinitelv  and  to  insist  on  their 
rights  and  let  the  responsihilitv  for  consequences  fall  where 
it  belonged.  O^Connell  could  not  endure  the  possibility  of 
blof>dshed. 

A  short  and  anxious  consideration  resulted  in  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  meeting  must  not  be  held  and  that  every  pos- 
sible exertion  must  be  made  so  to  inform  the  people.  Mes> 
sengers  were  sent  out  in  every  direction  to  turn  back  the 
hands  converging  on  Clontarf.  The  most  earnest  injunc- 
tions were  issued  to  avoid  contact  with  the  military  which 
had  been  sent  there,  and  U\  refrain  from  all  disorder  that 
might  provoke  attack.  Once  more  vvas  illustrated  the  om- 
nipotence of  O'Cnnneirs  sway  ;  though  multitudes  swarmed 
in    the    neighborhood  of  the  designated  place  the  anxious 
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day  passed  without  a  tumult.  The-law  abiding  spirit  was 
triumphant. 

"What  next?"  was  the  question  on  the  lips  of  excited 
millions  in  many  nations.  The  answer  was  not  long 
awaited.  Moral  pressure  in  favor  of  repeal  could  go  no 
further.  To  its  utmost  manifestation  the  government  had 
simply  opposed  arbitrary  brute  force.  O'Connell  had  taught 
his  followers  to  believe  sincerely  that  this  could  not  be  done. 
It  was  done,  and  the  mainstay  of  their  hopes  was  broken. 
They  were  dazed  by  the  cruel  undeceiving.  The  govern- 
ment gave  them  no  time  to  recover.  A  few  days  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  meeting  O'Connell  himself  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  leaders  of  the  movement  were  arrested. 

Again  the  agitator  exerted  himself  to  allay  the  popular 
excitement  which  threatened  to  culminate  in  violence.  But 
aided  by  the  submission  of  the  accused,  the  government 
pressed  its  advantage  vigorously.  Though  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  for  their  leaders  was  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
way,  though  the  Repeal  Rent  rose  to  enormous  proportions 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Association  were  more  enthusiastic 
than  ever,  3'et  there  was  wide  difference,  felt  rather  than 
expressed,  between  the  time  when  O'Connell  was  the  proud 
rival  of  the  administration  and  that  when  he  was  a  petitioner 
for  justice  in  its  courts. 

The  trials,  monster  trials,  as  they  were  called,  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  1844.  Every  resource  in  the  power  of 
the  government  was  remorselessly  used  to  secure  convic- 
tion. All  the  expedients  which  O'Connell  had  been  wont 
to  denounce  in  the  case  of  others  were  now  resorted  to  in 
his  own.  The  jury,  practically  made  up  by  the  crown 
officers,  had  not  a  Catholic  on  it,  nor  a  liberal  Protestant. 
Most  of  the  judges  were  bitter  Tories  and  their  charge  to 
the  jury  was  said  by  a  British  peer  to  have  been  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  prosecuting  attorney's  plea.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  defendants 
were  convicted.  On  the  30th  day  of  May  the  great  agita- 
tor was  committed  to  prison    under   sentence  of  a  year  for 
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conspiracy.  Still  his  chief  anxiety  was  that  the  people 
should  maintain  order,  and  to  this  purpose  he  more  than  once 
addressed  them  in  public  letters  from  the  Bridewell.  Even 
in  his  humiliation  he  was  a  more  important  factor  in  the 
peace  of  Ireland  than  the  government  itself. 

His  imprisonment,  hovvever.  was  not  very  long.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  tht'  trial  became  the  case  the  occasion  of  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  attacks  on  the  govrnmeent  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  in  due  course  came  on  appeal  before  the 
Lrords.  an  opinion  reflecting  very  severely  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  lower  court,  reversed  the  verdict  and  ordered  the 
prisoners'  discharge.    Early  in  September  they  were  set  free. 

At  the  age  of  sixtv-nine  a  man  f»f  O'ConnelTs  expe- 
rience could  hardly  he  expected  to  display  the  elasticity  of 
youth.  To  his  intimates  it  was  known  that  the  shock  of 
Clontarf  had  profoundly  affected  his  spirit,  and  he  emerged 
from  confinement  a  brf>ken  man.  The  exultation  of  triumph 
and  the  general  jubilation  over  his  release  roused  him  in  a 
measure  again,  but  the  strain  had  at  last  proved  too  great 
lor  even  his  mighty  frame.  For  three  years  longer  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  waning  strength  to  the  interests  of  his 
country.  The  great  famine  came  on,  and  his  heart  was 
wrung  by  the  awful  suffering  of  his  people.  Some  of  his 
old  fire  appears  agaiii  in  the  efforts  he  made  to  extort  from 
England's  quarreling  politicians  aid  for  the  starving  multi- 
tudes. In  February  of  1847  he  made  his  last  speech  in 
parliament.  The  magnificent  form  that  had  so  often  im- 
pressed even  a  hostile  house  was  shockingly  wasted  now. 
The  wonderful  voice  that  had  compelled  the  attention  of 
thousands  in  the  open  air  was  now  but  an  inaudible  whisper. 
'o  months  later.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  dead. 

W,  H,  Dunning. 

Columbia  CoUesre,  NY. 


GERHARDT    HAUPTMANN. 

*'Say  what  you  will,"  wrote  the  morose  and  fantastic 
Beddoes,  ''  I  am  convinced  the  man  who  is  to  awaken  the 
drama  must  be  a  bold  trampling  fellow,  no  creeper  into 
worm  holes,  no  reviver  even,  however  good.  Such  ghosts 
as  Marlowe,  Webster,  etc.,  are  better  dramatists,  better  poets, 
I  dare  say,  than  any  contemporary  of  ours,  but  they  are 
ghosts ;  the  worm  is  in  their  pages ;  and  we  want  to  see 
something  that  our  great  grandsires  did  not  know.**  If  this 
be  true  —  and  does  any  one  question  it,  when  the  long  list 
of  brilliant  attempts  at  tragedy  from  the  pens  of  poets  of 
undoubted  talent,  nay  genius,  is  remembered  which  have 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  our  century  in  Prance, 
England  and  Germany  —  if  this  be  true,  if  our  modern 
dramatist  must  bid  farewell  to  Sophocles  and  Shakspere 
and  forget  Seneca  and  Racine  —  then  we  may  with  some 
confidence  heed  the  promptings  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
which  declare  that  after  all  Hauptmann  may  be  **  the  man.** 
One  is  always  much  embarrassed  when  confronted  with  some 
new  thing.  By  what  standard  shall  it  be  measured?  Dare 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  pleased,  and,  still  more  rash,  ven- 
ture to  express  our  pleasure  at  something  wholly  unpre- 
cedented? It  is  all  very  safe  to  take  pleasure  in  conven- 
tional fashion,  along  paths  well  fenced  to  right  and  left  by 
respected  criticism  ;  but  to  declare  that  in  some  open  wilder- 
ness one  has  thoroughly  enjoyed  one's  self,  seems  to  argue  a 
dash  of  reckless  boldness  or  sheer  stupidity.  \ 

What  shall  we  say  of  Hauptmann*s  work?  Is  it  entitled 
to  the  noble  name  of  tragedv  ?  He  who  accepts  Mr.  Taine's 
definition  of  art  will  of  course  not  be  unwilling  to  confer 
the  title  of  poem  on  any  clever  piece  of  realism.  But  to  us, 
poetry  is  not  the  handmaid  of  science,  is  not  a  mere  illus- 
trator :  a  concrete  expression  of  abstract  truth.     We  have 
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had  our  doubu  as  to  "  Mr.  Sledge  the  Medium,"  and  not  a 
Tew  other  comp*»sition8  of  Mr.  Browning,  great  poet  though  !*c 
be.  Man  imitates,  but  soon  he  is  not  content  with  imitation  ; 
he  creates,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  he  makes  his  imita> 
tion  yield  a  more  unalloyed  aesthetic  pleasure  than  nature, 
on  account  of  her  very  complexity,  can  do,  except  at  very 
rare  or  fortunate  moments.  The  brightest  or  noblest  art, 
that  art  which  nature  cannot  rival,  presents  the  ideal  dis- 
tinctly, quickens  in  us  a  certain  spiritual  energy  by  inspiring 
an  extra-natural  certainly  that  the  perfect  is  not  a  spectral 
category,  but  one  into  which  all  things  are  destined  in  the 
end  to  fall.  Of  course  the  finality  of  the  ideal  can  be  pre- 
sented negatively  and  positively.  Bv  the  statuary*  whose 
marble  and  bronze  mean  permanence  and  speak  of  reality, 
the  beautiful  must  clearly  be  set  forth  directly.  In  the  poem, 
whose  materials  are  in  the  last  analysis  successive  sounds 
suggesting  mental  images  that  follow  or  supplant  each 
other,  materials  that  inevitably  convey  an  impression  of 
impermance  and  vanity,  the  negative  presentation  of  the 
ideal  is  more  potent.  Hence  in  the  drama  stress  and  sor- 
row have  vanquished  the  ideal  of  peace  and  happiness.  By 
the  doom  of  evil  and  error  the  survival  of  good  and  truth 
can  be  more  effectively  insinuated  than  by  a  futile  attempt 
to  express  their  permanence  directly.  We  would  not  there- 
fore insist  that  a  poem,  particularly  a  dramatic  poem, 
should  deal  only  with  things  in  themselves  likely  and 
amiable.  Let  it  make  us  feel  the  presence  of  the  idea! 
world  and  we  shall  be  content,  no  matter  what  its  manner  ol 
structure,  no  matter  what  the  materials  it  elects  to  fashion. 
Of  course  it  will  ever  differ  from  the  oration,  in  that  oratory 
has  for  its  end  the  persuasion  of  us  who  hear,  to  move  our 
wills  and  make  ys  do  or  forbear  Irom  doing  its  purptjse. 
The  poem  does  not  attempt  to  convince  or  persuade.  Tt 
solves  no  problem,  recommends  no  methods.  It  sifnply  suc- 
ceeds, if  it  be  a  true  poem,  in  setting  the  idea!  before  us» 
and  making  us  bow  down  to  v^orship  its  perfection.  If  it 
puts  any  compulsion  upon  us,  it  is  not  to  da  this  or  that,  but 
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to  he  it.     Therefore  we  can  ask  of  no  dramatic  poem  that  i1 
be  moral  in  the  sense  of  ethically  instructive. 

Our  judgments   of  what  is  really  requisite  for  a  tragedyj 
in  order  that  it  be  a  poem  of  hij^h  order  have  been  possibly 
confused  by  a  narrow  conception  of  beauty.     Just  as  in  tin 
sensuous  world  the  seemingly  pleasurable  must  be  carefulh 
distinguished    from   the   beautiful,    so    in   the    moral  worh 
what   elicits    our  approval   as  good   must   be  distinguishes 
from   what  creates  enthusiasm,  as  being  again   the  beautii 
ful.     Even  in  the  rational  world  the  beautiful  has  its  plac< 
Philosophic  systems  not  only  convince  us  or  fail  to  do 
but  they  can  impress  us  because  of  their  self-sufficient  co*] 
herence  and  exuberance  of  interior  life  with  a  sense  of  theirj 
beauty.     Whatever  stands  not  in   need  of  anything  else 
justify  its  existence  to  us»  whatever  is  conceivably  its  own 
vital  end,  besides  arousing  special  direct  feelings,  stimulates i 
indirectly    our   aisthetic    self  to    action.       Now,   the    drama^ 
deals    with    conduct.      It    is   made    up   of    monologues   and 
dialogues  implving   action,  not   describing   it.     The  beautVi 
that  we  should  demand  of  it  as  essential,  is  ethical,  not  sen* 
suous  or  rational.     These  other  kinds  of  beauty,  so  to  savi 
may  be  present,  but  can   be   conceived  as  absent,    withtmt 
impairing  the  character  of  the  drama,  as  poem,  as  a  con- 
crete presenter  of   i\\e  ideal   by   means   \^{  words.     We  ;ii 
of  course  likely  in  uverlook  this,   because  we   have  had  til 
now  no  great  examples  of  such  v%'ork  which  sought  and  vvol 
success   on    purely    dramatic    lines.     The  Greek   stage  w 
scarcely  diflereiuiiited  irom   the  rostrum.    Declamation,  nai 
rative  and  oratory,  were  still  in  the  eye<i  of  Sophocles  legitij 
mate  dramatic  means.     The  churu.«  with  its  lyric  odes  ma< 
rhythm  and  verbal  charm  an    attraction,  and  to  a  great  e3 
tent   imposed  them   on    the    drama    proper.     The   plays 
Shakspere    discard    the  Ivric  ode.      The   oration    howevei 
still  keeps  its  place  to  some  extent.     Bits  of  choice  langiiag< 
not  given  because  nee<led  by   the  drama  as  such,  bur  .hu| 
po&ed  to  add  nobility,  dignity,  and  sweetness  to  it,  are  m 
rare.     Nevertheless,    we  see  that  tlie  drama    now   believi 
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in  itself,  so  that  the  help  it  gets  of  this  adventtlious  sort  is 
relatively  insignificant  when  compared  with  its  own  stern 
and  legitimate  splendors. 

But  Hauptmann  ventures  to  create  tragedies  in  which 
he  relies  on  the  inherent  power  of  the  drama  alone.  Verbal 
and  stylistic  beauties  are  abandoned.  Verse-forms  to  charm 
tlie  ear  are  not  used»  And  surelv  thereby  the  illusion  of  the 
drama  is  increased.  The  language  is  such  as  under  given 
circumstances  given  characters  might  he  expected  to  use 
with  no  external  pressure,  such  as  that  exercised  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  critical  audience.  When  a  tragedy  of 
Racine  has  been  played,  we  feel  it  was  written  and  acted 
for  us,  with  us  in  view.  Hauptmann  has  not  allowed  his  >J 
characters  to  lake  our  existence  into  consideration  and  con- 
sequently we  believe  them  to  be  real  men  and  women  not 
the  puppets  of  the  god  of  Fiction.  Hauptmann  has  also 
abandoned  the  thought  that  the  chief  characters  must  be  in 
themselves  good  or  noble.  The  drama  is  concerned  with 
action  not  characters.  Its  beauty  is  to  be  primarily  thai  of 
the  action.  Its  nobilitv  and  dignity  must  emerge  from  that 
and  from  its  consequences.  Hence  he  does  not  feel  obliged 
to  introduce  us  to  a  cloister  of  saints,  or  to  a  drawing  room 
c»f  gentle  people.  Like  Shakspere  he  goes  tbrth  into  the 
world,  but.  unlike  Shakspere  he  t'urnishes  the  characters  it 
gives  htm  for  heroes  with  no  wedding  garments  of  conven- 
tional respectability  or  social  importance.  For  Hauptmann 
is  wholly  of  an  age  in  which  science  has  made  accuracy  a 
virtue,  anachronism  distasteful,  and  every  disguise  and  com* 
promise  of  recognized  tnith  ridiculous,  not  to  say  offensive. 
He  relies  for  his  success  on  the  mutual  action  of  character 
on  character.  He  is  unsparing  in  his  contempt  of  the  un- 
ideal*  and  the  ideal  is  perhaps  all  the  more  vividly  presented 
to  our  minds  because  he  somehow  forces  our  consciences  to 
present  it  to  themselves,  transmuting  by  a  vital  necessity  the 
despair  of  his  catatrophe  into  ecstatic  faith,  tranced  vision  of 
what  he  has  made  us  teel  must  be. 

Are  there  9till  anv  who  will  say  :     Why  ptit  the  evil  the 
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men  and  women  over  to  erratic  fancy,  whim,  and  mania  at 
practical  ^ides  through  the  maze  of  life. 

The  characters  in  the  dramas  of  Hauptmann  are  com- 
mon-place, familiar  beings,  such  as  we  have  all  met  or 
can  readily  meet  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  We  need  no  in- 
troduction. We  know  them  by  recognition  or  intuition. 
Their  fate,  therefore,  concerns  us  if  possible  more  nearly 
than  that  of  Ibsen's  characters.  Twenty  Solnesses  would 
have  to  fall  from  the  house-tower  to  create  in  us  the  com- 
plete horror  and  sense  of  doom  that  the  suggested  suicide 
of  Helen  does.  And  be  this  said  not  in  disparagement  of 
Ibsen.  Doubtless  Hauptmann  and  his  German  brother  dram- 
atists are  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Goethe,  as  the  poet 
of  certain  scenes  in  the  First  Part  of  Faust,  but  to  Ibsen 
they  must  owe  much  of  their  courage  and  success. 

"  Vor  Sonnen  Aufgang  "  gives  us  a  fearful  picture  of  un- 
earned wealth  degrading  men  below  the  level  of  brutes. 
An  old  drunkard  peasant,  made  rich,  like  many  of  his 
neighborhood,  by  the  discovery  of  coal  on  his  lands,  has  two 
daughters.  When  his  wife  dies,  the  younger  is  sent  to  a 
boarding  school  and  made  a  lady.  The  older  one  is  courted 
and  married  for  her  money  by  a  gentlemanly  university 
student.  He  speculates  with  what  he  gets  from  his  father- 
in-law,  becomes  rich  in  his  own  right,  loses  conscience,  be- 
comes through  and  through  corrupt.  His  wife  is  addicted 
to  drink.  The  fawner  marries  a  coarse,  insolent,  ruffianly 
woman,  made  intolerable  by  her  pride  of  wealth.  Helen, 
the  younger  daughter,  is  brought  back  from  school  into 
this  destestable  environment.  Her  brother-in-law,  HoflTman, 
ought  to  be  a  comfort  to  her,  but  he  has  sunk,  in  reality 
though  not  apparently,  to  a  level  below  theirs.  Loth,  Hoff- 
man's old  university  friend,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  hav- 
ing been  imprisoned  for  radical  views,  comes  to  write  up  the 
situation  of  the  laboringmen  in  the  coal  fields  and  of  the 
peasants  to  whom  their  labors  bring  unearned  affluence. 
He  hears  of  Hoffman's  being  there,  visits  him,  stays  with 
him,  little  by  little  gets  his  bearings,  and  finds  HofTman  his 
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irrectincilablf  enemy  should  he  persist  in  his  purpose.  Helen 
falls  in  love  with  Loth,  the  first  good  man  she  has  ever  seen, 
to  her  a  revelation  of  hitherto  undreamed  possibilities.  Loth 
pities  and  love»  Helen  but  does  not  know  of  her  iather*s 
and  sister's  hopeless  drunkenness.  The  family  physician 
called  in  to  attend  HofTman's  wite  chances  to  be  an  old 
friend  of  Loth,  and  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  save  htm  from 
the  fearful  curse  tjf  marr>'ing  a  drunkard's  daughter.  The 
law  of  heredity  is  wielded  mercilessly  by  this  cynical  little 
bachelor  physician,  til!  Loth  in  a  frenzy  takes  flight  and 
leaves  Helen  no  visible  escape  but  suicide  from  the  infectious 
vileness  abtmt   her, 

A  terrible  subject*  awfully  handled.  Already  in  this  tirst 
play  Hauptmann  succeeds  in  giving  us  the  background  so 
cleverly  by  quite  natural  chance  hints  that  we  can  hardly 
tell  hfTw  we  got  to  know  all  we  do  about  the  previous  history 
of  the  family.  There  is  no  narrative,  no  relation  irrelevant 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  characters  on  the  stage,  no 
mechanical  devices  for  giving  us  a  clue. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  this  piece  should  have 
been  made  a  battleground  between  old  school  and  new 
school.  It  was  for  the  new  movement  what  Hernani  was 
for  the  literary  France  of  the  first  half  of  our  century. 
His  next  drama  is  •'  Das  Friedensfest."  Here  the  thesis  is 
that  disparity  of  education  and  instruction,  and  the  con- 
sequent  diversity  of  interests,  manners,  and  moral  standard, 
make  congenial  felicity  and  home  life  impossible.  These 
children  of  a  wrecked  union  are  mutually  repellent  per- 
sonalities. All  have  more  or  less  excellent  intentions,  and 
all  have  made  each  other  miserable  with  a  persistency  that 
seems  deliberate  and  vyicked  to  each  one  when  viewing  the 
rest.  One  only  might  be  saved  by  his  love  of  music  which 
takes  him  out  i>i  himself.  He  loves  a  sweet,  simple  girl. 
Her  mother  persuades  her  daughter's  lover,  whom  she  has 
taken  into  her  genial  heart  as  a  son,  that  he  must  make 
heroic  efforts  and  bring  about  a  general  family  reconcilia- 
tion with   her  aid.     The  attempt  is  made  at  fearful  cost  and 
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fails,  William  determines  not  to  marry  the  girl  he  loves  lest 
he  should  make  her  wretched*  too,  but  the  girl,  with  eyes 
open  to  all  the  tiger  life  of  William's  famil}^  trusts  to  him 
and  love  in  spite  of  William's  self  and  her  own  mother. 

Never  was  a  more  ghastly  picture  drawn  of  a  wrecked 
home.  A  mere  unwillingness  to  give  each  other  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  the  unhesitating  ascription  of  malignant  mo- 
tives to  each  other,  have  undermined  a  family,  and  ruined 
morally  every  member  of  it  but  one,  who  is  saved,  as  it  were, 
by  fire  through  the  i  n  strum  en  taljy  o(  an  unselfish  devotion 
to  a  noble  art,  and  contact  with  two  noble  self-oblivious 
women,  both  of  whom  he  loves,  one  as  mother  the  other  as 
betrothed. 

**Einsame  Menschen*'^ — '*LGnely  Souls" — ^is  a  marvellous 
study  of  how  we  cannot  lift  ourselves,  ethically,  above  our 
age  ;  how  we  may  think,  but  cannot  with  impunity  attempt 
to  feel  and  act,  apart  from  it.  What  was  meant  as  pure  and 
disinterested  is  besmirched  by  suspicions  natural  to  those  on 
a  lower  ethical  plane,  and  actually  becomes,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  those  suspicious,  what  it  seemed  to  them  to 
be.  According  to  our  social  conventions  any  relation  between 
man  and  woman,  intimate  and  real,  which  is  not  imposed 
by  physical  affinity  or  cannot  seek  refuge  beneath  the  wings 
of  monogamous  marriage,  is  <? /r/^r/ sinful.  Consequently 
a  purely  intellectual  and  spiritual  friendship  between  the' 
married  hero  and  a  clever,  fascinating  young  woman  is  com- 
pelled to  assume  first  an  appearance,  and  then  a  character, 
such  as  would  conflict  with  the  wife's  claim  to  exclusive^ 
loyalty  and  love.  An  extremely  painful  subject  to  be  surei 
but  its  treatment  is  conscientious,  and  leaves  the  soul  sick  with 
longing  for  a  world  in  which  the  spirit  shall  rule,  and  the  flesh 
neither  intrude  nor  dare  to  bring  aspersions  against  the  ex-i 
ercise  of  its  divine  freedom  of  intercourse  with  spirit* 
What  a  sweetly  pathetic  picture,  that  noble,  unjealous  self- 
belittling  wife,  who,  if  her  husband  onlv  knew,  could 
become  whatever  he  chose  I  If  only  "this  too,  loo  solid 
Hesh  would  melt "  !     But  it  does  not  at   man*s  biddintf  t— 
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heeding  only  the  sJow  working  lawis  of  social  progress. 
"Die  Weber''  which  has  been  acted  this  winter  in 
America  is  not,  of  course,  as  some  of  our  press  critics  have 
asserted,  a  Socialistic  drama,  still  less  one  whose  author- 
ship could  be  in  cold  blood  —  or  rather  let  us  say  in  cold 
printer's  ink  —  ascribed  to  a  certain  cisatlantic  anarchist! 
It  simply  presents  a  strike,  makes  it  live  before  us,  shows  us 
the  misery  that  occasions  it,  and  the  misery  it  occasions; 
leaves  us  profoundly  convinced  of  the  solidarity  of  society, 
and  the  need  that  our  conscience  should  correspond  to  our 
consciousness  of  that  fact.  But  of  this  drama  so  much  has 
been  recently  written  that  it  were  supereragatory  to  rehearse 
the  story  here.  What  impresses  one  chiefly  however  is  that 
in  this  piece  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  individuals  so 
vividly  presented,  as  much  as  with  masses  of  individuals. 
The  interest  inheres  in  the  cause,  not  in  particular  cases. 
The  catastrophe  does  not  involve  any  main  promoter  of  the 
movement  so  far  as  the  spectator  sees,  but  only  an  inno- 
cent, great-hearted  protestor.  The  movement  then  is  the 
hero;  it  has  many  and  various  representatives,  and  when 
we  have  heard  and  seen  the  plav,  the  actual  human  world 
has  been  before  us  in  process  of  evolution,  an  evolution  in 
which  individuals  are  sacrificed  to  the  clearer  manifestation 
of  the   type. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  "  Hannele  "  and  the  chorus 
<)f  its  mocking  critics  of  the  American  Press?  There  are 
many  varieties  and  decrees  of  excellence.  Some  books 
stand  out  colossal  from  the  background  of  past  reading. 
Others  have  a  marble  moonlight  whiteness,  an  outline 
solemnly  simple,  a  columnar  symmetry,  a  statuesque 
nobility.  Others  again  are  mere  flowers  with  roadside 
modesty,  with  a  childlike  grace,  and  so  captivating  a 
perfume,  rare  and  faintly  e.\quisite,  that  we  would  rather 
5iee  the  colossus,  the  cathedral,  the  temple,  the  statue  over- 
thrown and  demolished,  than  have  this  one  quivering  thing, 
nil  alive  with  delicate  feeling,  ruffled  by  too  rough  a  wind, 
wilted  bv   a  touch   too  coarse.     Now  **  Hannele,**  the  little 
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stranger  from  o%'ersea»  Mrhich  was  so  inhospitably  treated  h\ 
oor  New  York  volunteer  censors  of  the  stage,  is  one  of 
those  masterpieces  that  defy  criticism.  It  is  too  winning 
and  aflfecting  to  permit  of  unbiased  scrutiny.  From  be- 
ginning to  end,  excepting  a  few  songs,  it  is  one  quickf 
nervous  dialogue.  It  is  quite  as  realistic  as  any  other  piece 
of  Hauptmann  in  treatment.  He  has  made  us  acquainted 
in  it  with  a  bit  of  the  world  in  which  we  actually  live.  Nor 
has  he  chosen  some  favored  spot  in  it,  where  the  envied  few 
delight  to  dwell.  It  is  a  patch  of  common  soil,  not  beauti- 
fal  in  itself,  but  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  all  about  us.  The 
illumination  is  such  as  to  impart  to  everything  preternatural 
glory.  He  takes  one  human  lot,  but  we  know  that  behind 
It  are  the  terrible  millions.  To  make  us  feel  more  keenly, 
the  lot  is  that  of  a  child,  the  motherless  little  step-daugh- 
ter of  a  brutalized  drunkard.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  or 
more  original.  A  painstaking  study  in  child-psychology  was 
not  unheard  of  before  ^*  Hannele/'  but  was  there  ever  such 
a  study  ?  Furthermore  it  is  the  psychology  of  its  dream  state, 
less  fettered,  more  subtly  self-revealing,  which  is  boldly  set 
torth  as  real  to  us,  quite  as  though  we  had  been  entranced 
and  made  to  feel  the  child's  fever  pulse  throbbing  in  our  own 
arteries.  But  this  "  dream  play  "  has  been  recently  trans- 
lated into  English  and  its  plot  need  not  detain  us  here.  By 
it  Hauptmann  may  be  knowv^to  those  who  watch  the  signs 
in  our  literary  heavens.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  it,  and 
cif  Hauptmann? 

Shall  we  venture  to  assert  that  Gerhardt  Hauptmann's 
work  answers  to  the  ^i^eat  modern  demand  tor  a  new  drama 
that  may  be  to  us  what  Shakspere*s  was  to  Elizabethan 
Ent^land?  In  our  world  in  which  aristocracies  are  obsoles- 
cent if  not  obsolete,  with  the  vastly  altered  social  conditions 
which  we  ascribe  to  machinery  and  popular  government, 
can  we  feel  quite  satisfied  by  dramatic  work  which  does  not 
present  us  the  problems  of  life  in  their  present  complex  form? 
And  after  all  has  been  said,  was  not  Shakspere  a  realist? 
Did  he  not  give   us  Elizabethan    England  upon   the  stage? 
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What  with  us  is  literary  atiectalion,  when  appearing  in  the 
work  of  Beddoes  for  instance,  was  natural  and  necessary 
then.  To-day  lite  is  sterner.  Life  is  arrayed  in  less  showy 
colors.  We  are  more  matter  of  fact.  The  imagination 
plavs  no  great  part  in  the  life  of  our  privileged  classes. 
Orator^'  is  not  the  power  it  was.  Facts  have  been  made  to 
speak  with  figures  for  mouthpiece.  But  to  attempt  a  jiidg* 
ment  of  contemporary  genius  is  folly.  Time  alone  is  the 
winnower.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  *•  Before  Sunrise  " 
and  **  The  Weavers/'  and  there  is  much  that  can  be  said 
with  much  plausibilitv,  the  charge  of  '^  brutal  realism  "  cannot 
be  maintained  against  '*  Hannele/'  If  anything  could  con- 
vince us  that  the  drama  of  actual  life,  using  its  language 
abandoning  all  traditional  elegance,  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
in  a  word  all  stage-strut  and  stage  rant,  can  attain  to  higher 
glories  than  the  classicist  supposed  possible,  it  would  be  this 
piece,  the  eftect  of  which  is  that  of  the  work  of  an  idealist 
infinitely  strengthened  by  the  realistic  metliod.  And  in 
the  long  Rin  it  seems  clear  that  the  victory  is  to  the  Goethe 
of  Faust*  not  to  the  Goethe  of  Iphigenia.  to  Heine  and  not  to 
Schiller,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  nobleness  of  aim.  We  want 
to  be  shown  the  loftily  tragic  in  the  actual.  Thus  will  our 
daily  burden-bearing  seem  less  ignoble,  and  fuir  drudgery 
may  acquire  a  majesty  of  its  nwn>  We  want  to  be  told»  as 
only  the  poet  can  tell  us,  that  it  is  the  human  soul,  not  the 
circumstances  of  life  that  make  our  dignity  ;  not  intellectual 
achievements  and  polish,  only  possibly  to  the  few,  but  moral 
worth  that  distinguishes  the  hero  from  the  common  man; 
and  how  can  this  be  more  forciblej  set  forth  than  by  the 
selection  of  circumstances  adverse  to  outer  dignity,  refine- 
ment and  culture,  notwithstanding  which,  and  over  which. 
the  soul  is  made  to  triumph? 

William  Norman  Guthrie. 


EAST  TENNESSEE  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS. 

Few  of  the  present  residents  of  Tennessee  realize  the 
importance  of  the  part  it  played  in  settling  the  West.  The 
men  who  fought  at  King*s  Mountain,  whose  sons  fought  at 
New  Orleans,  and  their  grandsons  at  the  Alamo,  were  not 
of  the  kind  who  leave  behind  minute  written  chronicles  like 
those  in  which  New  England  faithfully  detailed  the  incidents 
of  its  splendid  history.  Our  southwestern  pioneers  an- 
nounced their  achievements  only  by  their  results.  Ven* 
few  historians  were  produced  from  their  ranks.  These  few, 
however,  are  excellent,  while  Simms  and  Adair*  although 
writing  of  other  states,  aid  materially  in  gathering  the  facts 
as  to  the  colonial  period.  Haywood  preserved  the  legends 
of  tht*  time  in  which  he  wrote,  1826,  in  a  definite  narrative 
which  furnished  the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  histories. 
and  his  work  was  ably  done,  though  he  has  been  criticized 
for  his  too  ready  acceptance  of  the  exaggeration  naturally 
prevalent  along  the  border.  Ramsey,  writing  in  1852,  used 
his  more  scientific  knowledge  and  splendid  command  of 
language  to  amplify  and  correct  Haywood*s  account,  and 
his  **  Annals  of  Tennessee  "  is  the  most  readable  and  au- 
thentic of  lall  her  histories,  though  Phelan*s  work  is  more 
recent  and  gives  a  very  clear  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
state,  being  especially  valuable  in  its  treatment  of  political 
questions  between  1796  and  i860.  Yet,  though  it  hurl  their 
pride,  Tennesseeans  must  give  to  an  outsider  the  credit  for 
having  most  clearly  and  concisely  shown  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  their  state  during  the  Revolution  in  retaining 
the  southwest  and  conquering  the  West  to  the  newly  united 
states.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  *'  The  Winning  of  the  Wesl»" 
exhibits  this  as  no  slate  historian  has  done.  He  appreciates* 
as  none  of  them  appreciated,  the  value  of  the  Holsion  »eitle» 
ments  to  the  colonizing  of  Kentucky  and  the  conquest  of 
Illinois.     But  the  people  of  the   state  seem  incredulous  of 
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iiieir  greutiiess  thus  tlirusl  upon  theni.  Their  iiiditiereiice 
and  apathy  and  their  lack  of  information  in  regard  to  this 
important  epoch  of  our  history  is  as  strange  as  it  is  regret- 
table. To  remove  some  part  of  it^  and  to  show  the  sons  of 
this  state  that  they,  too,  have  a  history  to  whicli  they  may 
point  with  pride  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  though  Httli^ 
in  the  way  of  hitherto  unwritten  history  can  be  presented. 
The  work  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  '*  Sartor  Resartus,"  yet  it  ma\ 
throw  some  welcome  light  on  customs  and  character,  while 
it*»  as  I  fear,  tiiere  are  many  readers,  even  Tennesseans,  whfi 
are  unacquainted  with  these  facts  or  their  great  significance, 
it  will  ncjt  he  considered  amiss,  as  the  year  approaches 
in  which  Tennessee  celebrates  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  admission  as  a  state,  to  bring  the  attention, of  the 
people  to  the  musty  records  of  a  past  that  does  not  de- 
serve the  fate  of  oblivion. 

The  pifineers  who  pushed  ti»  tlie  settling  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  northwest  territories  were  for  the  most  part  under  the 
protection  of  the  government.  Tliey  were  not  subjected  to 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  those  of  the  southwest  The 
gulf  coast  and  the  interior  was  held  by  foreign  powers 
inimical  to  the  Americans  and  constantly  inciting  their 
savage  foes  against  them.  This  section  was  conquered  only 
after  years  of  hard  lighting  with  the  Spaniards  and  the 
French.  As  pointed  out  bv  Roosevelt  the  whole  great 
movement  resembled  the  descont  on  Britain  of  the  early 
Anglo-Saxons  :  '*  No  commander  led  them,  no  king  or  con- 
gress urged  them  on-  In  obedience  to  the  instincts  work- 
ing half  blindly  within  their  breasts,  spurred  ever  onward  by 
the  fierce  desires  of  their  eager  hearts,  they  made  in  tlie 
wilderness  homes  tor  their  children  and  by  so  doing  wrought 
imt  the  destinies  of  a  continental  nation." 

The  party  of  fumters  who  under  Wallen's  leadership 
forced  their  wav  thntugh  the  wilderness  to  the  high  moun- 
tains in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  in  1761  looked  fnnn 
these  peaks  tm  an  unbn*ken  torest,  the  greatest  in  extent 
itf  any  in  America.      It  reached  from   the  Great  Smokies  to 
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the  Mississippi  and  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio.  ThI 
fertile  region  at  that  time  contained  no  human  habitation. 
The  Indians  dwelt  on  the  outskirts,  but  within  the  immense 
tract  there  was  only  the  wild  beast.  DeSoto  had  indeed  one 
hundred  and  tw^enty-two  years  before  entered  the  south- 
western extremity  but  had  passed  over  the  Mississippi 
river  in  his  fruitless  seach  for  gold,  that  ignis  fatuus  of  the 
earlier  explorers.  France,  too,  laid  claim  to  all  the  Missi 
sippi  valley.  Marquette  and  JoHet  had  coasted  its  western 
extremity,  and  as  early  as  17 14  a  French  trader  had  esiab- 
lisaed  a  post  among  the  remnants  of  the  Shawnee  Indians 
at  French  Lick  creek,  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville. This  claim  was  generally  admitted  by  the  settlers, 
and  they  spoke  of  the  waters  running  into  the  Mississippi 
as  the  French  waters,  which  was  probably  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  French  Broad  river.  This  region,  t'air  a 
any  in  the  world,  was  the  debatable  ground  between  th 
northern  and  the  southern  Indians.  Neither  dared  dwell 
within  it  but  both  used  it  as  a  hunting  ground.  Il  thus  fur- 
nished the  whites  a  line  of  least  resistance  for  their  settle- 
ment and  when  the  American  backwoodsmen  had  broken 
over  the  Alleghanies  into  the  country  beyond,  ihey  nat- 
urally entered  this  region  and  obtained  a  lodgment  where 
they  were  least  opposed. 

The  absence  of  human  life  in  this  fertile  country  seems 
at  first  thought  very  strange.  The  Indian  legend  account! n 
for  it,  as  narrated  in   1772  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Chero^ 
kees,  Atta-kulla-kulla,  was   as  follows :     The  Shawnees  a 
hundred  years  before,  by  permission  of  the  Cherokees,  had 
removed  from  the  Savannah  river  to  the  Cumberland,    After- 
waads,  they  fell  out  with  each  other,  the  Cherokees  attacked 
them  and  put  a  great  number  to  death.     At  length  with  th 
Chickasaws  as  allies  they   drove  the   remainder  out  of  th 
region.    This  occurred  about  1700,  so  that  for  sixty  years  th 
country    remained    unoccupied    by     either    tribe    ^wiii    wa> 
scarcely  even  visited  by  a  hunting  party. 

In  1756,  shortly  after  the  taking  of  Fort  T>uQueHi]tf, 
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the  siege  of  which  the  Cherokees  were  the  allies  of  the 
English,  Fort  I^oiidnn  was  evHtablished  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tellico.  But  the  Indians  while  passing  Uirough  Virginia 
quarreled  with  the  whites,  so  that  on  their  rettirr*  they  at- 
tacked the  fort  and  treacherously  mnrdered  the  <^arrison. 
From  that  time  until  William  Bean  built  his  solitary  cabin 
on  the  Watauga  in  1769  no  white  man  lived  on  the  soil/ 

The  towns  of  the  Cherokees  stretched  from  the  "  high 
upland  region  where  rise  the  loftiest  mountains  of  fastern 
Ameriea  to  the  level  low  country,  the  land  of  the  cypress 
and  the  long-leaved  pine/'  Each  fertile  river  bottom  had 
Its  village  surrounded  h\  apple  orchards  ;md  fields  of  In- 
dian torn.  The  southern  Indians  attained  a  much  higher 
skill  in  agricultural  pursuits  than  their  northern  kinsmen 
and  were  more  industrious.  They  were  consequently  not 
entirelv  dependent  on  hunting  for  subsistence.  The\  kept 
domestic  animals  like  the  whites  and  alsci  regularly  **  bailed  ' 
bears  and  killed  them  only  at  certain  seasons.  Of  nil  the 
tribes  in  America  these  only  were  entitled  to  any  claim  to 
the  soil  from  the  fact  of  having  tilled  it.  This  however, 
tlid  not  render  them  more  fortunate  than  their  savage 
brethren  in  retaining  its  possession. 

The  Cherokees  were  separated   into  Two  political   divis- 

ns.   the    Ay  rate    (»r    Erati,  signifying  low    lying,  and  the 

Qua  re  or  Otari  meaning  mountainous.     Between  these  were 

hal  were  called  the  middle  towns.      Broadly  speaking,  the 

Irati  occupied   the   lands    lying   on    the   headwaters   of  the 

avannah,  the  Coosa  and  the  Etuwah  ;  the  Otari,  those  cm  the 

French    Broad    and  the  Little  Tennessee.      In    the  middle 

wns  situated    at    hrsl    in    the    valley    of  the    Chickamauga 

erwards    scattered    along    the    Tennessee    river  through 

hal   is  now   called   the    Suck,    dwelt    the    Chickamaugas, 

These  were  principally  composed  of  renegades  frf»m  Chem- 

•  A  few  huntinff  parties  visited   this  reijion  iit  irrepular  intervsls  it  ii* 
le.     One  of  these  whose  name"  ip  inseparably  connecteii   with   tht-  srttic 
ment  of  the  west  carved  in  rude  letters  the  following   legend  on  a  svcanion^ 
iree  at  what  i*  now  Boone'*  Creek  :  "  D-  Boon  CiHRD  A,  BAR  On  Tree  in 
lE  7KAR  1760." 
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kee  authority  as  well  a^  the  most  uniiily  of  the  Creeks*  and 
other  tribes,   who  had   united  together  for  the  double  pur-       | 
pose   of   protection   and    plunder.     While  nominally  under 
the  tribal  laws  of  the  Cherokees  and  guided  by  their  coun- 
cils, this  tribe,  under  its  great  chief,  Dragging  Canoe,  was  in       j 
a  manner  independent^  never  made  peace  with  the  whites, 
and  waged  continual  war  against  the  settlements  until  wiped  ^j 
out  at  Mickajack  in    1794  by  SeVier,   Robertson,  and  theie^f 
lieutenants.     For   many   years   this  uncontrollable  element ^^ 
alone  prevented  peace  between  the  two  races,  and  several 
expeditions  were  sent  out  with  the  sole  purpose  of  destroy 
ing  them,  but  these  succeeded  only  in  burning  their  town 
which    harmed    the    Indian   practically  very   little.     When 
the  tide  of  immigration  commenced  to  follow  the  river  route 
to  the  Cumberland    and   Natchez  settlements,  the  Chicka- 
maugas  changed  their  habitat  to  the  rapids  o{  the   Narrows 
and  fell  on  the  exposed    pioneers   as   thev   passed   on   their 
flatboats. 

The    Cherokees   were    the    mountaineers   of  aboriginal 
America,  and  consequently  the  most  difficult  to  deprive  o 
their  home.    Providence  however  seemed  to  conspire  against 
them,  for  when  that  first  germ   was  being   planted   in    1769, 
from  which  their  greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended, 
this  bold  race  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  frightful  in- 
ternecine wars  with  the  Chickasaws,  from  the  culminating 
defeat  of  which,  at  Chickasaws*  Old  Fields,  the  greatest  ev 
suffered  bv  the  nation  in   conflict  with   other  tribes,  it  took 
several  years    to   recover.      By   that   time   the  intant  settle- 
ments had  gathered  enough  strength  to  ward  off  any  bio 
aimed  at  their  existence. 

Before  leaving  this  people,  with  whom  we  cannot  but 
feel  a  svmpHth\  in  spile  of  their  atrocities  when  on  the  war 
path^  it  is  well  to  recall  one  feature  in  which  the  invasion  01 
the  whites  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  us.  That  i»  in  the 
euphony  of  nomenclature.  Some  of  the  aboriginal  names 
have  been  retained  but  the  majority  have  been  replaced  bi 
others  shorter,  plainer,  but  infinitely  le^s  beautiful.   The  lo 
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fear  irreparable.  As  expressed  by  Ramsey  :  *'  BaVvS, 
•tone.  Iron,  Yellow,  Sinokv,  Black.  Grandfather,  mountains 
were  doubtless  known  b\'  names  as  smot»th  and  musical  as 
Alleghaiiee,  Unaca,  Chilhowee  and  Chattanooga.  Dumpliii, 
Sandy  Mush,  Little  Dismal,  Bull  Run.  Calf  Killer,  Sweet- 
water and  Hightower  though  sntlicientU  significain  would 
^ate  harshly  upon  the  ears  of  a  Chemkee  who  had  baihed 
in  the  waters,  luxuriated  in  the  shades,  formed  his  ambus- 
cade, and  sung  his  war  song^  on  the  hanks  of  the  Allejay 
ihe  Oustinalla  and  the  Etowah."  The  river  now  called  the 
Tennessee  was  first  known  by  the  French  as  '*  riviere  des 
Cheraquis."  The  Indians  called  it  up  to  the  mouth  ut*  the 
Little  Tennessee  the  Kallamuchee,  From  thai  point  t(»  the 
French  Broad  it  was  the  Cofitcla*  and  above  that  the  Hugo- 
heegee.  The  French  Broad  was  the  Agiqua  and  received 
on  its  northern  branch  the  Swannanoah  and  the  Nona- 
chiinkeh  (now  Nolichuckv).  The  Clinch  was  the  Pelissippi, 
and  the  Little  Tennessee  was  the  true  Tannassee  from  w^hich 
the  great  river  as  well  as  the  state  has  taken  its  name.  The 
present  Tellico  was  the  Ptsaliko. 

Haywood  says  that  '*  men  echicated  in  poverty  and 
almost  in  ignorance  of  literature  of  any  sort,  are  yet  capable 
of  great  achievements  and  of  actions  the  most  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperitv  and  character  of  the  nation  to  which 
thry  belong."  This  is  certainlv  exemplitied  by  the  settling  of 
East  Tennessee.  Our  standards  of  greatness  are  completely 
upset  when  we  think  of  the  lives  and  customs  of  these 
primitive  people.  Still,  they  made  historv.  Thev  made  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  extend  west  of  the  AU 
leghanies.  They  made  necessary  the  purchase  of  the  vast 
territory  of  Louisiana  as  an  tJUllet  to  their  energy  and 
courage.  They  forced  the  war  with  Mexic<j  w  hich  was  to 
give  us  Califf)rnia,  the  richest  acquisition  this  government 
has  ever  made.  And  yet,  measured  by  the  *jrdinary  stand- 
ard with  which  we  judge  men»  these  people  would  seem  very 
backward.  Their  lives  forbade  the  acquirement  of  culture 
and  refinement  and  the  traits  usually  looked  on    as  showing 
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the  highest  type  of  manhood.  This  very  necessity,  how- 
ever, developed  in  them  the  qitaHfications  which  the  time 
and  period  required  to  accomplish  the  great  ser\ice  destiny 
had  allotted  to  them  by  reaching  out  from  the  Watauga  and 
the  Cumherland  and  the  Kentucky,  and  acquiring  for  their 
country  the  territory  necessary  that  it  might  expand  and 
grow  to  its  present  proportions.  The  settlement  on  the 
Watauga  was  the  beginnings  and  its  position,  blocking  the 
war  path  to  the  other  western  settlements,  was  such  as  to 
make  its  histor}^  the  most  important  of  all  the  colonies  of 
that  period. 

The  early  settlers  had  not  intended  to  go  south  of  the 
Virginia  line  but  when  that  was  surveyed  it  was  found  that 
they  were  in  the  Indian  country.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit 
at  once  asserted  itself  and  the  community  thus  cut  off  from 
their  parent  state  and  separated  from  their  proper  protector. 
North  Carolina,  by  the  highest  mountains  in  eastern  Ameri* 
ca,  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  govern* 
ment.  Thus  was  the  Watauga  Association  formed,  and  its 
written  constitution  was  the  first  adopted  by  a  communit\ 
of  American  born  tVeeman.  James  Robertson  in  whom  were 
embodied  the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  a  difficult 
position  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners,  A  lease  was 
at  once  made  with  the  Indians  for  the  land  on  which  they 
had  settled  and  it  was  af*terwards  purchased  from  them. 

In  1774  the  colony  had  become  strong  enough  to  send  a 
company  to  take  part  in  Lord  Dunmore's  war  and  assist,  by 
defeating  the  northern  Indians  at  the  Great  Kanawha,  in  so 
paralyzing  their  energy  as  to  prevent  them  from  aiding  the 
British  during  the  Revolution. 

The  dominant  strain  in  the  blood  of  these  people  was 
Scotch-Irish»  the  importance  of  which  as  a  factor  in  the 
early  development  of  this  country  is  scarcely  realized.  It 
has  been  most  prominent  in  the  veins  of  Crockett,  Robert* 
son,  the  Campbells,  Houston,  and  Jackson.  These  Pres- 
byterian Irish  came  in  two  streams,  the  larger  trom  Phila- 
delphia the  smaller   from  Charleston.     Those   dtrong.  virile 
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peuple  seldom  settled  on  the  coast  but  al  once  sought  Ihe 
outposts  of  civilization,  and  interposed  an  invincible  barrier 
between  the  warlike  Indians  and  the  peaceful  settlers  of  the 
plains.  Instead  of  advancing  in  parallel  lines  they  followed 
the  mountain  ranges  ^i^  that  the  two  streams  finally  met  and 
mingled.  It  is  partly  on  account  of  this  fact  ihat  although 
the  people  of  the  lowlands  of  the  northern  and  southern 
coast  states  are  very  distinct,  tliose  <A  the  mountains  have 
much  in  common  from  Pennsylvania  tn  Alabama. 

Tlie  character  tA'  the  American  backwoodsman  was 
unique  in  many  respects.  He  is  probablv  the  most  distinc- 
tive type  of  national  impcu-tance  that  we  have  produced. 
Roosevelt  gives  the  following  description  of  his  life: 

♦•  He  wa*  always  clad  in  the  fringed  hiintinj^  shirt  of  humespun  or  buck- 
Akin*  Ihe  moAt  ptrturesque  and  dtsttnctivelv  nationAl  costume  known  in 
.\m<»nra,  Rrutiillv  ^avajye  fights  were  frequent ;  the  combatant*,  who  were 
surroundr'd  hv  rm|j^K  nf  intert'sted  spectators,  striking,  kickinjif,  biting  and 
^ugtin^.  Every  home  had  a  locjm,  linsey-w noise?  was  m;ule  from  the  liax 
(frown  near  the  cabin  and  uf  thK  wool  from  thr  hacks  of  a  few  sheep.  The 
man  tanned  the  bm'kskin.  A  few  pewter  jtpoons  were  in  use,  but  the  tattle 
furniture  wan  mostly  h^nd-made.  Each  rabin  had  a  hand  mill  and  a  hominj 
blcK'k.  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  Indian." 

But  while  the  greatest  independence  and  self  reliance 
was  developetl,  a  spirit  of  co-operation  was  equal h  pre- 
valent* The  red  man  was  the  common  enemy,  and  in  every 
settlement  was  to  be  ffuiud  a  block  hou^e  in  which  the  set- 
tlers gathered  to  resist  attacks  trom  this  sourct^.  In  buildinc/ 
houj«es  r»r  ^atherinj^  crt^ps  all  hands  united,  and  t|uihings, 
cornshuckintr,s  and  hnuse-warmings  were  of  freqnetit  oc- 
currence. The  style  of  hospitality,  while  simple,  was  the 
most  generous  and  itpen  banded  ever  kncnvn. 

Early  marriages  o(  hnth  male  and  female  were  the  rule, 
at  the  solemnization  of  which  the  mf»st  hilarious  festivities 
were  held.  The  bride  and  groom  attended  on  separate 
horses,  hut  invariablv  departed  in  true  Lochinvar  style  on 
the  same  steed.  Large  families  were  nearly  alwavs  fouiul  ; 
in  fact,  they  were  a  necessity  in  cirder  t«>  keep  the  wolf 
fratn  the  rloor.      An  unfortunate  widow  snon  dried  her  tears 
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with  a  new  spouse*  for  she  could  not  live  alone  in  that  law- 
less region.  From  the  predominance  of  the  Scotch-Irish^ 
Calvinism  was,  at  first,  the  prevailing  creed.  Subsequently 
Methodism  worked  its  way  to  ascendency  on  account  of 
the  emotional  nature  of  the  people.  Ear!}-  in  this  century 
camp-meetings  had  their  origin,  and  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable ever  known  were  held. 

Rev*  Samuel  Doak,  the  first  preacher  of  the  community »( 
arrived  in  1777,  having  walked   all   the  way  from  Pennsyl-1 
vania  behind  a  broken-down   mare  carrying   a  big  bag  of 
books.      He  was  afterwards  one  of   the  most  remarkable 
figures  in  the  settlement.     Not  only  did  he  found  a  church 
but  he  built  a   log  school  house  which  afterwards  became 
Washington  College,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  west  of 
the  Alleghanies. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  articles  ot  association  of  the  Wa- 
tauga settlers  have  not  been  preserved.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment as  established.  It  is  what  we  would  expect  of  anyi 
community  of  English  origin »  simple  in  nature,  embodyingi 
as  law  what  had  already  become  such  by  custom.  Com- 
missioners were  elected  who  had  control  of  affairs,  but  the 
main  provisions  were  against  the  Indians.  1 

The  best  evidence  we  have  of  the  character  of  the  peo* 
pie  is  in  the  leaders  they  produced  out  of  their  ranks.  There 
were  few  of  these  who  had  oflices  or  titles,  which  were  ran 
at  that  time,  but  certain  ones  were  naturally  looked  to  in 
emergencies,  and  although  there  was  nothing  even  in  mill- 
tarv  expeditions,  which  approached  army  discipline,  theii 
command  was  undisputed.  The  whites  had  learned  that 
they  could  cope  with  the  Indians  nnly  by  imitating  their 
tactics,  and  these  frontiersmen  even  excelled  their  foes  in 
the  methods  considered  peculiarly  belonging  to  them  alone. 
In  pitched  battle  between  whites  and  red  men»  both  sides 
would  be  stretched  out  over  a  great  space,  considering  the 
forces  engaged,  and  fighting  would  practicalh'  be  between i 
man  and  man.     In  verv  f"PW  instances  were  there  charijf* 
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unsuccsssfuK  The  Britisli  square,  as  was  stmwn 
dock's  defeat,  ctjuld  nut  stand  against  ihe  ;MnhiiSiade  sys- 
tem of  warfare.  To  men  fightinjy^  in  the  ilense  glades  of 
the  forest  the  discipline  needed  was  a  keen  evesighi,  noise- 
less tread,  and  quick  aim  with  the  long  rifles.  The  hack- 
woodsmen  were  more  conrageoiis  than  the  Indians,  used 
greater  8trateg\'  and  were  better  marksmen,  hiii  ihe\  could 
not  match  their  savage  foe  in  the  suddenn<'S!s  ">f  attack  n^r 
the  ahiHtv  to  get  otl'  without  loss  when  tiefealed.  The 
stolidness  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ching  to  the  settlers; 
ihey  made  hetter  defense  and  would  stick  more  determin- 
edly to  an  aggressive  campaign,  hut  the  Indians  inflicted  an 
immenise  amount  f»f  damage  hv  sudden  incursions  in  which 
they  were  satisfied  with  scalps  and  captives,  which  were  more 
their  object  than  the  gaining  of  territory  or  the  following  up 
of  a  victory.  Of  course  in  a  commnnity  where  this  con- 
stant struggle  with  a  cral'tv  enemy,  was  going  on,  the  men 
whose  names  are  handed  down  in  history  as  great  were  the 
protectors  of  the  colon v  in  its  time  of  danger.  So  con- 
tinual was  this  warfare  that  these  captains  became  leaders 
in  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs.  Everything  depended  on 
their  successful  etTorts  to  guard  the  infant  settlements.  The 
pioneer  plow*ed  with  his  trusty  rifle  within  reach,  and  his 
wite  in  the  one-room  log  cabin,  could  also  use  it  with  effect 
through  the  loop-holes.  If  the  crv  of  alarm  passed  from 
clearing  to  clearing,  every  s(»ul  was  soon  safely  housed 
within  the  strong  block  houses,  the  greatest  factor  in  set- 
tling up  the  West.  Woe  to  the  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
did  not  reach  this  liaven  in  time*  The  fate  tjf  the  man  thus 
caught  was  had  enough,  but  it  could  not  be  compared  to  the 
horror  of  that  of  the  woman.  It  was  these  barbarities  which 
stirred  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  backwoodsmen  the  hatred  of 
the  Indians,  which  no  treaties  or  periods  of  peace  could 
wipe  out.  It  is  not  wondert'ul  that  they  came  to  glory  as 
much  in  the  scalps  at  the  belt  as  did  their  barbarous  adver- 
saries. 
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Among  the  great  Indian  fighters  John   Sevier  was  proba- 
bly  most   famous.      Brilliant*   brave,   noble*   generous,  but 
withal,  erratic,  Sevier  attained  a  higher   place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  than  any  of  his  compeers.     He  was  by 
birth    a   Virginian*   of    Huguenot   descent,  and   united  the 
type  of  gentleman  and  frontiersman.     "  Nolichucky  Jack,'" 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  the  most  successful  Indian 
fighter  of  his  day,  and  has  been  equalled  since  only  by  his 
subsequent  rival,  "Old  Hickory/'    We  shall  have  much  to  say 
of  Sevier  when  we  reach  a  little  later  period  of  this  sketch. 
And  Robinson,  too,  was  a  true  pioneer.     After  the  HoUton 
settlements  had  become  firmly  established,  his  restless  dis- 
position asserted  itself,  and  he  pushed  on  to  the  founding  of 
the    colony    on    the   Cumberland.      He    was   like    Boone   in 
many   respects,   although    his   abilities   were   of    a    broader 
character.     In    ever^^    crisis    where    executive    ability    was 
necessary,  Robertson  came  to  the  front  and  could  always^ 
be  depended   on   to   act   wisely    and    for  the   best    interest- 
Evan  Shelby,  Arthur  and   William  Campbell  also  contrib- 
uted  much   to   the   success  of  every  expedition,  and  Arthur 
Campbell    was    the    commander   of    the   backwoodsmen    at 
King's  Mountain. 

Although   these   remote   districts   took   little   part    in    tht? 
campaigns  against  the  British   during  the   Revolution,  their 
influence  in   bringing  success  to   the   arms  of  their  cnunlrv 
was  \^.\'\  considerable.     A  blow  struck  by  them  at  the  right 
lime  in  the  right  place,  prevented  the  Indians  from  extendingf 
their  aid  to  King  George*s  forces  as  they  were  anxious  la 
do.     This   occurred  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Revolution. 
It  is  a  fact  easily  explained  that  the  Indians  were  more  in- 
imical to  the  whites  of  English  descent  than  to  the  French 
or  Spanish.    The  former  appropriated  their  hunting  groundit 
to  the  uses  of  agriculture,  and   their  cabins  and   ctearing» 
were  hateful  to  the  Aborigines.     The  French  and  Spanish, 
and   finally   the   English,  emissaries  came  into  the  country 
only  to  trade  and  treat  with  them,  and   they  generally  ftt^ 
niiihed  the  weapons  and  amunition  with  which  the  Indian'* 
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harrassed  the  (Vomiersmen.  So  it  came  about  that  the  In- 
dians never  attacked  the  latter,  while  their  entnity  towards 
the  settlers  was  continu*»u^J. 
^P  The  East  Tennessee  settlers  by  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  pushed  their  way  south  into  the  Indian  country, 
occupying  it  first  and  treating  for  it  afterwards,  until  they 
had,  by  1776,  extended  their  occupation  almost  to  the 
French  Broad.  It  therefore  needed  little  persuasion  from 
the  British  to  spur  the  Indians  to  a  renewed  effort  to  dis- 
place these  invaders.  In  that  year  they  went  <m  the  war- 
path, and  almost  simultaneously,  by  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, the  different  bands  rushed  down  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  from  the  Holston  to  the  Tugadoo,  from 
Southwest  Virginia  to  Northwest  Georgiii,  the  back-country 
settlements  were  wrapped  in  the  horror  of  savage  warfare. 
Nancy  Ward,  since  known  as  the  Cherokee  Pocahontas, 
warned  the  Watauga  and  Nolichucky  settlements  of  their 
impending  danger,  and  thev  were  prepared  for  it  when  it 
came.  The  women,  children,  and  old  men  were  left  in  the 
block  houses,  and  the  able-bodied  marched  out  and  met  the 
Indians  on  the  Long  Island  of  the  Holston,  The  Indians, 
under  the  formidable  chief.  Dragging  Canoe,  were  signally 
defeated,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Colonel  William  Christian 
with  eighteen  hundred  men  from  Virginia,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  tollow  this  repulse  by  an  invasion  of  their  country. 
At  the  same  time  other  large  armies  having  been  gathered 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  a  simultaneous  invasion  w*as 
made  from  three  directions  at  once.  Their  towns  were 
burned,  their  crops  destroyed,  and  the  entire  nation  com- 
pletely humbled.  In  1777  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
ihey  surrendered  a  considerable  extent  of  territory.  Drag- 
ging  Canoe  and  the  Chtckamauga  banditti  alone  refused 
^P  make  peace,  and  from  their  safe  retreats  continued 
^^sultory  depredations.  This  war  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
Cherokees  for  some  time,  and  prevented  those  terrible  in- 
cursions during  the  Revolution  on  the  homes  left  defenseless 
he  absence  of  the  fighting  nien.     The  period  of  peace 
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also  gave  the  settlements  time  to  gather  such  strength  that 
they  were  no  longer  afraid  of  any  force. 

In  1777  North  Carolina  set  up  the  county  of  Washington, 
west  of  the  mountains.  The  Chickamaugas  grew  bolder 
and  continued  falling  on  the  settlers  in  small  parties.  There- 
fore in  1779  Evan  Shelby  with  a  strong  force  dropp>ed  down 
the  river  to  their  towns  at  the  mouth  of  Chickamauga  creek 
in  boats,  burned  these  and  routed  their  warriors.  Sevier 
also  invaded  the  same  section  in  that  year  and  descended 
as  far  as  the  Coosa.  Adventurous  pioneers  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  expeditions  and  could  not  subsequently  be 
driven  out. 

The  influence  of  this  warfare  on  the  result  of  the  Revo- 
lution should  not  be  underestimated.  While  Washington 
Gates,  and  Green  were  drivi ag  the  foreign  foe  from  our 
shores,  these  backwoodsmen  were  doing  an  equal  ser- 
vice  by  holding  in  check  a  native  enemy  who  was  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  The  time  also  came  when  these  un- 
couth people  were  to  give  great  aid  directly  to  the  Continental 
armies.  They  were  to  strike  the  blow  which  was  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  conflict  in  the  south,  inspire  the  patriots 
with  renewed  zeal  and  courage  against  their  invaders  and 
start  the  tide  flowing  that  was  to  bring  with  it  the  supremacv 
of  the  colonist's  arms  in  the  southern  states. 

It  was  at  the  very  darkest  period,  we  might  say,  in 
American  history,  that  this  occurred.  After  the  capture  of 
Charleston  the  British  had  practically  overrun  the  southern 
states.  Only  guerilla  bands  under  Sumlt^r  and  Marion  were 
left  to  maintain  a  resistance  which  could  do  little  eifeciually 
to  oppose  the  overwhelming  forces  that  Cornwallis  had  at 
his  command.  This  condition  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  Tory  spirit,  tmfortunately  strong  in  i»ome 
sections,  and  frighttul  barbarities  were  committed  by  iheae 
on  the  patriots'  homes  and  property,  while  retaliioni'  meaiu 
ures  of  as  extreme  a  character  were  resorted  to  in  rtvengc 
when  there  was  an  opportunity.  There  is  no  record  oC  thit 
warfare*  but  enough  is  known  to  show  that  the  cnnditiirn^ 


produced  were  probably  worse  than  in  any  Dther  part  of  the 
cotintrv  during  l\x\*  Rinolutiijii. 

General  Charles  McDowell,  vvtlh  a  Inrre  of  Georgians, 
was  finally  driven  inu»  the  foot-hills  of  the  western  mount- 
ains of  North  Carolina.  As*  a  last  resort  he  sent  for  Shelbv 
to  bring  his  mountain  men  to  his  assistance.  Thev  did  not 
refuse,  and  with  them  he  defeated  a  body  of  British  on  the 
En<jree  river,  but  hearing  of  Gates'  defeat  at  Camden,  lie 
retreated  over  the  mountains,  followed  to  their  base  hv  Fer- 
guson who  sent  word  that  unless  the  Holston  settlements 
swore  allegiance  to  the  crown  he  would  cross  the  mountains 
and  chastise  them. 

This  kindled  a  llame  of  passionate  anger  in  the  breasts 
of  these  fearless  people.  Word  was  sent  to  those  in  South- 
west Virginia,  and  the  backwoodsmen  soon  began  to  come 
in.  On  September  25,  1780*  there  were  collected  at  Syca- 
more Shoals,  on  the  Watauga,  over  one  thousand  men. 
Campbell  brought  ftmr  hundred,  Sevier  and  Shelby  two 
hundred  and  forty  each,  and  McDowell  one  hundred  and 
sixiv,  Tn  order  to  secure  means  to  buy  provisions  for  the 
little  army,  Sevier  and  Shelbv  toiik  the  funds  from  the  en- 
try taker's  office,  amounting  to  $13,000,  for  which  thev  gave 
their  personal  guarantees.  The  receipts  for  the  full  puy- 
ment  of  this  amtnint  after  the  war  are  still  preserved.  On 
September  26th,  Reverend  Samuel  Doak  invoked  a  blessing 
and  the  march  began.  They  followed  the  Doe  river  up  the 
pass  between  Roan  and  Yellow  Mountains,  then  covered 
with  snow,  crossed  the  former  near  where  Cloudland  Hotel 
now  stands,  and  camped  that  night  in  Klk  Hollow,  near 
Roaring  Run.  At  (^uiker  Meadows  they  were  joined  by 
three  bun u red  North  Carolinians  under  Colonel  Cleveland. 
They  had  formerly  proceeded,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
mountain  men,  without  organizatitin,  but  now  realizing  their 
danger  and  the  necessity  of  a  ditterent  kind  of  discipline 
in  the  new  style  of  campaign  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
they  gathered  together  and  elected  as  their  commander 
Arthur   Campbell,  of    the   Virginia    troops.     Recruits  were 
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coostaotly  added  to    the   ranks   till   their   number   reached 
nearly  fifteen  hundred. 

The  British  were  much  astonished  at  this  unexpected  in- 
cursion. Major  Ferguson  had»  in  his  confidence  of  an  ab- 
sence of  danger^  about  decided  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
and  had  let  many  of  his  Tory  troops  go  to  their  homes.  Lord 
Rawdon,  writing  on  October  24th,  1780,  describes  the  sud 
denness  of  the  movement.  He  says :  "  A  numerous  army 
now  appeared  from  Nolichucky  and  other  settlements  beyo 
the  mountains,  whose  very  names  had  been  unknown  to  u 
Gathering  his  army  as  he  went,  Ferguson  rapidly  retreated. 
On  October  6th  the  mountaineers  set  out  in  pursuit  with  nine 
hundred  and  ten  picked  men*  The  British  pitched  their 
camp  on  a  steep  narrow  hill  just  south  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina boundary  known  as  King's  Mountain.  The  mountain- 
eers reached  this  spot  in  the  night  and  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  hill. 

The  crucial  test  had  come,  the  backwoodsmen,  trained 
in  the  forest  and  accustomed  to  fighting  in  an  independent 
way  were  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face  with 
thoroughly  disciplined  soldiery  drilled  by  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  English  service.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  well  says: 
*'  On  the  one  side  were  American  backwoodsmen  under 
their  own  leaders  armed  in  their  own  manner,  and  fighting 
after  their  own  fashion  tor  the  freedom  and  future  ai 
America,  on  the  opposite  side  were  other  Americans,  the 
Royalists  led  by  British  officers  armed  and  trained  in  the 
British  fashion,  and  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  empire  of 
Britain  and  the  majesty  of  the  monarchy/* 

In  respect  to  numbers  their  was  little  advantage  either 
way.  Each  force  consisted  of  about  one  thoussand  men. 
The  mountaineers  commenced  the  battle,  advancing  under 
protection  of  rocks  and  trees  and  firing  their  apparently  un- 
wieldly  weapons  whenever  they  could  pick  otT  an  anta- 
gonist. The  British  charged  repeatedly  with  bayonet  and 
drove  them  down  the  slope  only  to  have  them  return  again, 
with  their  pieces  reloaded,  and   more  determined   not  to  be 
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dislodged*  Both  sides  fought  bravely.  Ferguson  seemed 
in  every  part  of  the  field  at  once,  while  his  lieutenant,  De 
Puyster,  also  acted  with  conspicous  courage.  The  superior 
grit  and  staying  qualities  of  the  mountain  men  and  their 
unerring  markmanship,  however,  soon  wrought  confusion 
and  terror  in  the  British  ranks.  A.  perfect  cordon  of  slow 
but  sure  rifles  surrounded  the  ill  fated  army.  White 
Mags  finally  appeared  in  several  parts  of  the  field.  Fer- 
guson tore  these  down  and  with  his  shrill  whistle  still 
urged  his  men  to  the  charge,  but  in  vain.  In  one  of  the 
last  of  these  eflbrts.  when  the  battle  was  irretrevably  lost, 
this  gallant  soldier  was  killed.  Scarcely  one  of  the  British 
escaped.  All  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Thus 
was  struck  the  most  decisive  blow  for  American  freedom  in 
the  South,  Cornwallis,  alarmed  at  the  uprising  of  the  high- 
land clans,  retreated  from  North  Carolina.  General  Greene 
about  that  time  assumed  command  of  the  southern  army 
and  continued  the  reclamation  of  these  states  which  had 
been  so  well  begim  at  King's  Mountain. 

T»>  the  backwoodsmen  however  the  campaign  was  now 
over.  Thev  had  accomplished  their  purpose,  the  boasting 
Ferguson  who  had  threatened  their  homes  with  invasion  had 
been  overwhelmed.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  now  at- 
tained and  no  power  on  earth  could  prevent  them  from  return- 
ing to  their  settlements,  left  almost  defenceless  against  the 
Indians.  Carrying  their  booty  and  their  prisoners  they  made 
a  disorderly  cavalcade  and  the  country  through  which  they 
passed  was  probably  as  glad  of  their  departure  as  were  the 
British  themselves,  in  such  terror  were  these  rough  hardy 
border  people  held.  King's  Mountain  will  live  in  history  as 
one  of  the  derisive  battles  of  the  Revoluti(»n.  It  was  the 
backwoodsmen's  tribute  to  the  cause  of  treedom  and  con- 
tributed no  little  to  a  successful  termination  of  the  struggle 
with  the  m«>iher  country.  Thus  the  western  settlers  not 
onlv  pushed  their  frontiers  to  the  Mississippi  and  added  to 
the  Ignited  States  a  territory  greater  than  that  for  which 
they    were   then  contending,  but   they    also  struck    a   blow 
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which  was  of  great  importance  in  makiAg  possible  the  ex- 
istence of  a  separate  nationality  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
westward  extension.  This  later  history  may  fitly  form  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 

6.  F.  MxLTOif. 


WHAT   IS    LITERATURE?      AN    ATl^EMPT   AT   A 
DEFINITION. 

There  may  be  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  by  the  gen- 
eral scholar  or  the  lover  ol  good  books  any  formal  defini- 
tion of  literature  is  needed,  but  to  those  who  by  choice  or 
necessity  spend  much  of  their  time  in  an  honest  endeavor 
to  lead  untrained  and  uncultured  minds  to  a  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  its  contents  and  character,  it  must  be  clear  that 
whatever  tends  to  make  impressions  more  definite  is  of  es- 
pecial value  in  a  subject  where  loose  and  unconsidered  gen- 
eralizations are  so  cnmmon  and  so  unfortunate. 

Amonjti  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  **  literature  " 
that  the  dictionaries  suggest,  that  of  John  Morley  affords 
our  best  point  of  departure.  "  Literature/'  he  says^  "  con- 
sists of  all  the  books^ — and  they  are  not  so  many — ^ where 
moral  truth  and  human  passion  are  touched  with  a  certain 
largeness,  severity,  and  attractiveness  of  form."  But  this 
definition,  apart  from  its  descriptive  nature,  seems  to  limit 
too  narrowly  the  thing  defined.  It  reduces  literature  to 
books  ;  that  is,  it  requires  that  it  should  be  in  printed  or 
written  form  ;  second,  it  is  inadequate  ;  and  third,  the  char- 
acterization of  the  proper  form  of  literature  is  indefinite  and 
ambiguous. 

Schlegel's  suggestive  words  also  require  limitation. 
**  We  embrace,"  he  says,  *' under  this  name  all  those  arts 
and  sciences,  those  representations  and  productions,  which 
have  as  their  object  life  and  mankind,  but  which,  without 
resulting  in  any  external  fact,  are  effective  in  thought  and 
language,  and  present  themselves  to  the  spirit  in  word  and 
writing  and  in  no  other  bodily  form.  To  it  belongs,  above 
all,  poetry,  and  next  to  that,  narrative  and  descriptive  his- 
tory ;  reflection  and  higher  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  life  and  humanity  for  their  object,  and  exercise  upon 
both  an  influence  ;  eloquence  and  finally  wit,  if  their  effects 
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do  not  pass  away  in  fugitive  words»  but  form  works  whi 
last  in  writing  or  description.     All  this/*  he  continues*  •*  in- 
cludes about  the   whole   mental  life  of  man,"  a  stateme 
that  should  have  warned  Schlegel  that  his  definition  did  n 
define. 

Mme  de  Stael  says  thai  she  understands  by  literature 
*' poetry,  eloquence,  history  and  philosophy,  or  the  study  of 
human  morality.''  But  this,  like  many  another  attempt,  gives 
us  the  divisions  rather  than  the  definition  of  our  subject. 
closer  approach  to  a  logical  definition  is  made  by  Channin 
who  considers  national  literature  to  be  **  the  expression  of  a 
national  mind  in  writing."  But  here  we  miss  some  qualifica- 
tion as  to  the  kind  and  character  of  the  writing  ;  and  the  same 
fault  may  be  found  with  Newman's  definition  :  *•  Liter- 
ature is  the  expression  of  thought  in  language  ;  .  .  .  where 
by  *  thought '  I  mean  the  ideas,  feelings,  views,  reasonings* 
and  other  operations  of  the  human  mind." 

When  Professor  Scherer  defines  literature  as  "  the  process 
of  the  most  individual  and  innermost  development,"  he  seems 
to  have  in  view  this  deep  centre  of  our  richest  living.  But 
literature,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  a  process,  but  a  result. 
so  that  this  definition,  too,  is  inadmisible.  But  one  can 
agree  heartily  with  him  that  **  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
demands  of  art."  Indeed,  literary  critics  are  now  pracJi 
ally  at  one  in  insisting  that  the  form  as  well  as  the  matt 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

This  is  well  stated   by   Mr.  Morley :  **  Literature,  of  al 
things  on   earth  the  most  significant,  is  no  chance  feast 
scraps  ;  it  is  the  best  utterances  of  the  mind  of  a  people,  whi 
has  for  its  embodiment  deeds  set  forth  by  the  historian." 
this  definition,  *'  literature  is  the  best  utterances  of  the  mi 
of  a  people,"   we  have  changed  the  point  of  view   and  t 
dynamic  centre  is  the  word  **  best,"  though   its  meaning 
not  wholly  clean     If  we  are  using  words  advisedly,  *•  best 
is  ver\'   significant.      It  limits  literature  to  that  which  is  ii 
versally   counted   best,  or   it  leaves  it  to  any  individual 
determine  his  own  standard  of  excellence  and   to  exdu 
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any  pmduction  which  does  not  seem  to  him  to  attain  it. 
Yet  it  is  in  this  citatii»n,  rather  than  in  any  other,  that  the 
detiniiion  to  he  submitted  found  its  starting  point. 

The  prttblem  seems  to  be  this:  To  find  a  comprehensive 
and  intelligible  term,  which,  however,  must  be  rtexible  and 
expansive,  Tor  the  subject-matter  ot*  literature  ;  and  to  de- 
fine its  form  so  that  the  standard  may  at  once  make  definite 
demands,  and  yet  not  be  rigid,  preserving  the  human  and 
the  artistic  elements.  If  we  say  that  literature  is  the  utter- 
ance of  the  mental  lite  in  artistic  prose  or  poetry,  it  may 
be  urged  thai  literature  is  not  all  the  utterance  ot  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  that  the  words  *' mental  life"  apparently 
exclude  the  utterance  of  life  other  than  that  of  the  mind, 
while  it  certainly  will  admit  of  question  whether  literature 
is  merely  the  utterance  of  the  life  of  the  author. 

Mav  not  the  definition  be  broadened  into:  Literature  is 
the  revelation  of  life  in  artistic  prose  or  poetrv  ?  No  one  who 
has  ever  attempted  to  formulate  a  definition  can  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  exact  word  needed. 
Here,  for  example,  is  not  "revelation.*'  rather  by  its  history 
than  its  origin,  so  limiled  and  specialized  as  to  be  unserv- 
iceable? Does  it  not  stand  in  such  need  of  explanation  as 
to  be  confusing?  "  Life;'  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  vague  and 
varying  term,  with(*iit  sharpness  or  clearness  of  meaning. 
It  does  not  fully  convey  to  us  that  the  subject-matter  of  lit- 
erature is  that  which  belongs  to,  interests,  or  concerns  hu- 
manity. In  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the  realm  of  that 
which  interests  man  it  is  fit  tor  literature  ;  in  so  far  as  it  in 
no  wise  concerns  him  it  is  of  no  avail.  Indeed  its  fitness  is 
in  great  measure  determined  by  the  intensity  with  which  it 
appeals  to  man,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  appeals  tf>  men. 
The  depth  and  caiholicitv  of  the  subject-matter  is  the  meas- 
ure of  its  worth. 

These  c<msideriitions  lead  one  to  substitute  tor  *' life.'* 
"human  interests,"  and  to  look  ftjr  some  other  wnrd  than 
**  revelation."  What  if  we  should  say  ;  '*  Literature  is  the 
representation  of  hninan   interests  in  artistic  prose  or  poet- 
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ry"?  With  this  detinition  literature  seems  to  fall  under  the 
head  of  the  representative  arts  by  virtue  of  the  genus  "  rep- 
resentation of  human  interests,'*  and  lo  be  disting^ui^hed 
from  other  arts  by  a  specific  difference,  Bot  the  word 
•*  poetry  "  should  not  be  used,  as  here,  to  designate  merely 
form.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  word  vastly  more  significant 
and  is  no  right  antithesis  to  prose,  when  prose  is  used  to 
designate  a  form  of  composition.  We  have  the  word  needed, 
and  can  recast  the  definition  thus:  **  Literature  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  human  interests  in  artistic  prose  or  verse.'' 

But  how  shall  we  understand  the  word  ^'  representa- 
tion?" It  is  his  re-presentation  of  that  which  has  already 
presented  itself  to  the  author.  It  is  his  expression  of  thai 
which  has  impressed  itself  upon  him.  Here,  then,  is  an-^J 
other  difRcuhy.  Is  "  representation  ''  generally  understoodi^H 
in  this  specific,  psvchological  sense  i*  Does  it  not  rather 
call  to  mind  pictorial  or  undramatic  presentation?  Though 
with  explanation  the  word  is  not  onlv  available  but  in  itself 
suggestive,  it  can  be  changed  without  material  loss,  and  ou 
definition  may  be  made  to  read  :  Literature  is  the  exfressi< 
of  human  interests  in  artistic  prose  or  verse. 

Is  this  simple,  intelligible,  adequate,  and  helpful?     I  su|v 
pose  the  words  "human  interests"  will   be  questioned  o 
the  ground,  first,  that  they  are  not  precise.     But  the  subject 
matter  of  literature   is   not   to  be  denoted  by  any  inflexibl 
term.     It  may  be  urged,  also,  thai  '*  human  "  may  be  objec 
ive  or  subjective ;    that  is,  that  the  interests  in  question  ma 
have    humanity    for    their   object,  or   may    make    their   a 
peal   to   humanity.     We  need   not  attempt  to  be  too  exac 
here  for  it  is  obvious  that  what  involves  human  nature  a 
peals  to  human   nature.      If   literature   has  to   do   with    pa 
sions    or  emotions  tliat  are  universal   it   finds  a   large  an 
sympathetic  audience,  if  it  deals  with  th<i8e  things  that  enter 
but  little  into  life  it  appeals  to  a  limited  few        In  a  wor 
life,  the  deep,  central  life  of  the  inner  man,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  in  the  world  ;   in  so  tar  as  literature  is  con- 
cerned in  this,  the  deepest  interest  of  humanit\',  h  is  of 
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terest  to  all  mankind  ;  in  so  far  as  it  eliminates  this  ele- 
ment^  it  lessens  its  own  power.  Of  course  the  word  ''  inter- 
ests/* as  the  plural  shows,  is  not  used  in  either  ii  strict  psy- 
chological or  ethical  sense.  It  means  merely*  that  which 
concerns,  bears  upon,  makes  a  part  of,  appeals  to  humanity, 
and  embraces  evervthinjL^  within  the  realm  of  human  coiriii- 
zance  and  appreciation. 

Perhaps  the  word  artistic  mr\y  be  considered  loo  weak 
and  unstable.  It  may  mean  so  much  or  so  little.  Bui  i.s  it 
not  characteristic  of  literature,  while  it  demands  right  form 
as  a  preservative  aj^ainst  speedy  decay,  that  the  form  will 
not  only  vary  in  excellence,  but  that  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence must  he  determined  by  each  judge  or  critic  for  him- 
self? Literary  judgments  are  never  final  ;  they  are  always 
subject  to  revision  and  reversal.  This  makes  the  study  of 
literature  of  peculiar  interest.  The  individual  judgment 
must  be  constantly  employed  in  determining  as  well  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  human  interests  involved  ns  the 
degree  of  artistic  excellence  attained  in  the  expression. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  prose  and  verse  include  all 
literary  forms  even  though  they  may  not  always  exclude 
eaclr  other,  in  literary  work  one  is  forced  to  note  that  c<m- 
cepts  overlap  or  merge.  The  dividing  lines  are  not  sharp 
and  distinct,  hut  it  seems  to  lend  clearness  to  the  dehnition 
to  retain  this  division  rather  than  to  substitute  the  vaguer 
and  less  significant  word,  **  language.** 

The  difficulty  increases  if  we  leave  form  and  trv  to 
divide  literature  itself  into  two  mutually  exclusive  branches. 
One  of  them  is  poelrv.  What  is  the  other?  Coleridge  sug- 
gests science  as  its  prtypt^r  antithesis,  but  he  seems  to  have 
in  view  merely  the  end  and  aim  of  each,  that  of  science 
being  truth  ;  that  of  poetry,  pleasure.  This  does  not  aid  us 
and,  for  want  of  better  terminology,  we  are  forced  to  speak 
of  **  poetry  "  and  **  prose  "  using  the  terms  generically  and 
of  **  verse  "  and  "prose"  using  the  terms  specifically.  The 
inc*invenience  is  obvious,  when  we  wish  to  use  the  word 
*' prose"  in  both  «*enses  in   the  same  proposition.     For  ex- 
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ample,  under  our  deHnition,  poetry  is  the  expression  of  hu- 
man interests  in  artistic  verse.  Prose  ( generically )  is  the 
expression  of  human  interests  in  artistic  prose  (specific- 
ally). But  the  objection  here  does  not  lie  against  the  defi- 
nltion*  it  is  against  the  inadequacy  of  our  vocabulary.  m 

As  then  the   definition   seems  to  contain   all   that  comes 
under  the  term  defined,  let  us  see   if  it   is   capable  of  easy 
limitation.     The  definition  has  dealt  with  literature  in  gen- 
eral ;  what  is  national  literature?    Count  "  human  interests 
as  one  term  and   waive   an    apparent   tautology,    and    "  Ni 
lional  literature  is  the  expression  of  national   human  intei 
ests  in  artistic  prose  or  verse."     The  only  limitation  needed 
here  is  that  the  subject-matter  should  be  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  represent  the  nation  or  appeal  to  it,     English  liter- 
ature, becomes  under  our  definition  the  expression  of  human 
interests  in   artistic   English   prose  or  verse,  if  by   English 
literature  we  mean  generally  literature  in   the  English  lan- 
guage, whether  produced  in   America  or    England  or  Aus* 
tralia ;   but  if  it  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  them*  I 
believe,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  distinction  would  inhere   in 
the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  the  character  of  the  human 
interests  involved.     If  American  literature  means  anything 
more  than  English  literature  in  America  it  is  this,  that  thei 
are  some  themes  peculiarly  representative  of  ourselves*  au( 
peculiarly  adapted  to  our  comprehension   and  appreciatioi 
and  that  the   natural    and   best  expression   of  these  thetn< 
takes  on  a  coloring  peculiarly  adapted  to  them.    The  humai 
interests  here  treated   are   such  as  depict  our  American  life,"' 
or  such  as,  by  virtue  of  their   nature   and   their  natural  ex- 
pression, obtain  our  American  sympathies.    American  litei^H 
ature  is  the  expression  of  American   human   interests  in  ar-^^ 
listic  prose  or  verse.  ^j 

Other  tests  of  the  definition's  availability  sugge^it  tiieiii^| 
selves.  But  there  is  one  note  that  I  would  make  here.  The^^ 
definition  says  nothing  of  books,  writing,  permanent  fnn 
and  the  like,  for  while  it  is  conceded  thai  for  purpuses  of  coi 
venient  examination   and  »t\idv,  literature  must    have   jwn 
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f concrete,  tant(ible  form,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  essential 
characteristic  of  literature  that  it  be  written.  When  Tacitus 
describes  the  songs  of  the  Teutons*  and  tells  us  how  these 
poems  were  rendered,  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  the 
Teutonic  literature,  in  this  restricted  sense  of  literature,  even 
though  we  be  unable  to  determine  what  place  in  the  world's 
estimate  it  would  occupy.  If  by  the  side  of  Tolstoi's  writ- 
ten productions,  which  we  class  as  literature,  there  should 
be  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  other  utterances  of  his,  no  less 
eiTective,  but  unwritten  because  of  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  should  we  decline  to  call  these  traditional  utterances 
literature?  If  nothing  remains  of  Patrick  Henry's  speeches 
but  the  well  authenticated  reports  of  their  eloquence  of 
thought  and  language,  and  the  lasting  influence  of  their  ex- 
hortations, shall  we  say  that  Patrick  Henry  contributed 
nothing  to  literature?  Surely  any  definition  must  include 
spoken  as  well  as  written  discourse. 

If  the  reader  feels  that  this  whole  discussion  is  of  little 
avail,  because  the  proposed  definition,  if  needed  at  all,  is 
neither  surprising  in  its  contents,  nor  attractive  in  its  form, 
he  should  remember  that  good  definitions  are  simple ;  and 
if  they  are  good  definitions  they  are  so  partly  by  virtue  of 
their  very  simplicity. 

Charles  W,  Kent. 
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BRITISH    MUNICIPALITIES." 

The  volume  before  us  sets  forth  clearly  and  succinctly 
the  rise,  development,  and  present  administration  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  three  copious 
appendices  contain  much  valuable  material  in  the  way  of 
legislative  enactments  and  party  declarations  touching  mu- 
nicipal government.  That  a  book  with  such  a  scope  and 
from  so  competent  a  writer  as  Dr.  Shaw,  should  have  made 
its  appearance  at  this  time  is  most  fortunate ;  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  urban  population  —  a  central  fact  in  contemp>o- 
rary  social  history  —  has  brought  with  it  a  vast  array  of 
problems.  In  America  we  not  infrequently  associate  this 
congregating  of  humanity  in  cities  with  that  restless  spirit 
of  enterprise  so  predominant  in  the  New  World,  where  the 
struggles  of  man  with  the  forces  of  nature  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  gfreater  than  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  But, 
curiously  enough,  from  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  the  globe  comes  the  same  story  :  rural  districts,  save 
under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances,  as  in  France, 
are  either  at  a  stand-still  or  on  the  decline :  small  towns  are 
becoming  larger  ones,  while  the  great  cities  themselves  are 
fast  assuming  proportions  that  apparently  know  nothing  of 
limitations. 

With  regard  to  our  own  country  we  find  that  in  1790,  the 
date  of  the  first  census,  and  one  year  after  the  present  con- 
stitutional machinery  was  set  in  motion,  there  was  but  one 
city  to  be  discovered  whose  population  exceeded  40,000. 
In  the  same  year  we  could  claim  but  six  towns  with  more 
than  8,000  inhabitants.  A  century  later,  however,  the  re- 
public contained  forty  cities  with  more  than  j.0,000  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  with  more  than  8,000  inhabitants. 

^Municipal  Gtrt'ernment  in  Great  Britain.  By  Albert  Shaw;  Sro. 
pp.  385;   Mew  York  :  The  Century  Company,  1895. 
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We  DOW  have,  moreover,  as  many  as  twenty  municipalities 
whose  population  is  greater  than  ioo,ooo»  not  to  mention 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadeiphia,  and  Brooklyn,  each  of 
which  points  with  triumphant  pride  to  a  breathing  wealth 
of  more  than  r,CHX»,ooo  souls.  To  Mr.  Bryce  this  extraor- 
dinary municipal  expansion  land  its  consequent  indraught 
of  rural  population)  seems  the  least  fortunate  change  our 
population  is  undergoing;  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe, 
what  few  will  feel  disposed  to  question,  that  the  average 
American  city  government  is  a  conspicuous  failure.  He  is 
likewise  far  from  viewing  complacently  the  relative  increase 
of  urban  population  as  compared  with  that  of  rural.  The 
ratio  of  town  to  country  dwellers  was  in  1790,  3.35  per 
cent. ;  and  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  national  career 
this  proportion  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  a  very  rad- 
ical alteration,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  census  of  1840^  which 
reports  the  ratio  as  8.52.  But  for  the  succeeding  forty 
years  our  fathers  manifested  a  decided  inclination  to  move 
to  town.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  these  four  de- 
cades were  fruitful  of  both  material  development  and  terri* 
torial  expansion,  covering,  as  they  did,  not  only  the  era  of 
railway  and  canal  extension,  but  also  that  o(  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  ;  of  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Pacific  slope ;  of  the  creation  of  a  national  bank- 
ing system,  and  of  the  industrial  development  consequent 
upon  the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  These  causes, 
added  to  an  increase  ol  European  immigration,  raised  the 
ratii*  of  urban  to  rural  popuhition  in  1880  to  22.57.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890,  the  present  ratio  is  29.12.  In 
estimating  these  results  only  cities  of  8,000  and  upwards 
are  considered,  the  population  of  the  smaller  communities 
being  classed  as  rural.  Brieflv,  therefore,  in  spite  of  our 
magnificent  national  area  of  more  than  3,500,000  square 
miles,  nearly  one-third  of  our  people  reside  in  towns  —  and 
fairlv  large  towns  at  that.  Were  we  to  examine  the  several 
sections  of  the  country,  facts  no  less  interesting  would  re- 
veal themselves.     In    the   highly    developed    North,   for  in- 
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stance,  more  than  one-half  the  people  are  town  dwellerSt 
while  the  material  advancement  of  the  West  is  bestudding 
the  prairies  with  teeming  cities.  Nor  are  the  Southern 
States  escaping  the  effects  of  an  industrial  revolution  one  is 
constrained  to  welcome  cheerfully.  For  with  the  liberation 
of  the  blacks,  the  division  of  plantations*  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, there  have  arisen  on  all  sides  new  distributing  and 
manufacturing  centres,  whose  varied  industries  offer  a  field  ^ 
of  usefulness  both  to  the  freedman  and  to  his  impoverished  " 
former  owner.  Thus  the  nineteenth-century  lown»  with  its 
keen,  buoyant,  progressive  spirit,  is  being  thrust  like  a 
wedge  into  the  heart  of  the  **  Solid  South.'* 

The  same  industrial  undertakings  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  modern  inventions,  and  made  possible  the  exist- 
ence of  American  communities*  brushed  the  dust  from  not 
a  few  transatlantic  cities  and  started  them  upon  careers  of 
municipal  collectivism  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 
But  before  analyzing  the  means  adopted  by  European  mu- 
nicipalities to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  them,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those  demands. 
First  of  all  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  authority  oi  an  an- 
cient maxim,  a  good  supply  of  pure  water.  In  addition  to 
water,  every  town  wherein  there  exists  anything  approach 
ing  civic  zeal,  feels  that  its  inhabitants  ought  to  have: 

Wide  and  well  paved  streets  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

A  rational  system  of  drains  and  sewers. 

Lights    as    well    for    private    residences    as    for    publi 
thoroughfares. 

Efficient  fire  and  police  departments. 

An  intelligent  board  of  health. 

Schools  for  the  education  of  youth. 

Libraries  and  art  galleries  for  the  instruction  q^  adults. 

Places  of  amusement. 

Public  baths. 

Breathing  spaces  in  the  shape  of  squares,  gardens*  and 
parks. 
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Travelling  facilities  by  means  of  which  different  parts  of 
the  city  may  be  reached  as  cheaply  and  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  congestion  of  population  in  the  slums  be  pre- 
vented through  the  growth  of  suburbs. 

Inspectors  of  buildings. 

Cemeteries,  together  with  provisions  for  cheap  and  de- 
cent burial. 

These  requirements  are  pretty  generally  recognized.  To 
many  they  are  painful  realities*  How  to  satisfy  them  is  the 
difficulty.  Hitherto,  private  individuals  and  corporations 
have  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  public  with  every  one  of 
these  public  wants,  with  the  possible  exception  of  sewerage 
aystems  ;  for  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  day  has  the  wit 
of  man  contrived  a  machine  whereby  the  refuse  of  a  great 
city  may  be  turned  to  account,  and  the  garbage  of  back 
alleys  coined  into  money.  As  opposed  to  this  former  reli- 
ance upon  private  undertakers,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
the  city  of  our  times  to  own  and  control  its  own  water  supply 
and,  less  usually,  its  gas  and  electric  light  plants.  Mean- 
while the  old  volunteer  fire  department  has  been  very  gen- 
erally displaced  by  a  paid  fire-brigade ;  and  schools,  libra- 
ries, and  parks  are  so  common  in  towns  that  one  naturally 
xpects  to  find  them  there.  In  the  United  States  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  corporate  action  along  these  lines  has  been 
unquestionably  retarded  by  the  utter  corruption  of  politics 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities  ;  but  that  the  recent  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  subject  of  municipal  reform  witnessed  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  is  the 
first  step  forward  in  a  great  career  for  the  American  com- 
munities, is  a  fact  clearly  foreshadowed.  The  whole  tend- 
ency is  in  that  direction.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  no  municipality  controlled  by  **  bosses  "  and  spoilsmen 
can  ever  assume  the  r61e  in  civilization  that  the  modern  city 
seems  dejstined  to  play  ;  and  that  until  the  baleful  effects  of 
obtruding  parly  politics  into  local  elections  are  generally 
prejseni  to  the  minds  of  American  voters,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  lag  behind  in  the  art  and  science  of  city  government. 
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In  the  meantime  the  European  town  is  fast  adopting  a 
wider  and  wider  range  of  action,  and  many  wants  of  a 
general  nature  are  satisfied  by  the  municipality  itself.  The 
public  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  this  transformation,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  general 
lowering  of  the  prices  of  necessaries  without,  as  a  rule,  any 
corresponding  increase  of  taxes.  At  the  same  time  the 
municipal  government  has  rejoiced  at  the  discovery  of  a 
means  whereby  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  annual  budget 
to  which  every  growing  town  is  subject.  The  new  municipal 
spirit  is  especially  strong  in  Scotland  ;  and  this  is  all  the 
more  significant  since  the  bare  mention  of  this  romantic 
country's  name  conjures  up  those  charming  scenes  of  pas- 
toral life  immortalized  by  Burns  and  Scott.  As  opposed  to 
the  Scotland  of  other  days,  however,  when  "  rural  influences 
played  a  dominant  part  in  the  forming  of  those  character- 
istics—  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  —  that  are  deemed 
most  distinctive  of  the  Scotch  people,"  we  now  have  a 
Scotland  whose  town  dwellers  outnumber  the  country 
dwellers  three  to  one.  Dr.  Shaw  declares  the  change  to  be 
all  the  sharper  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  English-speak- 
ing country  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  density  of  the 
Scotch  population,  even  in  moderate  sized  communities; 
and  he  urges  that  if  the  Scotch  people  are  to  sustain  their 
high  traditions,  they  must  learn  the  art  of  living  well  in  cities. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  history  of  Glasgow,  the  Cale- 
donians are  already  on  the  road  that  leads  to  municipal 
knowledge  and  happiness.  This  vigorous  city,  which  in 
1750  contained  less  than  25,000  inhabitants,  has  to-day  a 
population  of  800,000.  And  like  other  Scotch  towns  the 
density  of  its  population  is  great,  a  fact  which  is  explained 
perhaps  by  the  early  fear  of  English  and  Highland  inva- 
sions. The  results  of  this  compression  of  population  are 
thus  described  :  "  Rapid  growth  in  the  nineteenth  centur^' 
has  given  most  serious  reality  to  all  the  latent  and  lurking 
evils  of  a  tenement-house  system,  and  Glasgow  has  been 
compelled  to  study  and  apply  modern  remedies  —  indeed  to 
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leader  in  the  invention  and  trial  of  remedies  —  for  the 
hat  spring  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  poor.  The 
regulation  of  house-building  and  of  occupancy  ;  provisions 
for  domestic  cleanliness  ;  methods  of  street  cleansing  ;  of 
garbage  removal  ;  of  epidemic-disease  prevention  ;  im- 
proved *  watching  and  lighting'  arrangements,  with  a  view 
to  lessening  crime  ;  provision  of  shelter  for  floating  popula- 
tion ;  a  differentiated  and  adequate  system  of  sanitary  in- 
spection ;  the  establishment  of  baths  and  various  conven- 
iences to  improve  the  health,  comfort,  and  moral  condition 
of  the  people.  All  these  features  of  recent  municipal  ac- 
tivity may  be  studied  to  special  advantage  in  Glasgow." 

T^ike  our  Chicago  and  the  English  Liverpool,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Scotland  is  classed  among  self-created  centres, 
in  contradistinction  to  cities  such  as  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, to  which  natural  advantages,  rather  than  artificial  con- 
trivances, have  given  foremost  places  in  the  catalogue  of 
great  capitals.  For  Glasgow  this  rank  was  won  through 
the  alert  and  farsighted  intelligence  of  her  citizens  of  more 
than  a  centurv  ago.  These  men  knew  how  to  deepen  the 
channel  of  the  Clyde,  and  to  convert  an  obscure  town  intit 
one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world,  since  the  almost 
immediate  results  of  this  improvement  of  the  city's  chief 
watercourse,  were  a  great  tratle  with  America  in  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  other  products,  tlie  development  o(  the  neigh- 
boring coal  mines,  and  the  accelerated  growth  of  textile 
and  chemical  manntactures.  To  carry  on  these  businesses 
required  an  ever  increasing  number  of  peijple,  until  finally 
the  town,  overcrowded  with  inhabitants,  found  itself  con- 
tronted  with  conditions  demanding  prompt  and  intelli- 
gent treatment.  Parliamentary  reftirm  had.  to  be  sure,  al- 
ready gone  far  to  remove  trom  British  huroughs  the  accre- 
tions of  years  of  feudal  injustice  and  tyranny,  yet  it  was 
not  until  the  passage  of  the  Scotch  Municipal  Reform  Act 
of  18,53  t^^t  the  media?val  guild  was  shorn  of  its  main 
strength  by  a  wider  extension  of  the  suffrage .  But  these 
reforms,  though  interevSting.  must  be  passed  bv  for  an  exam- 
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ination  ul'  the  leading  features  of  Glasgow^s  municipal  or* 
ganization. 

It  seems  that  the  entire  government  of  Glasgow  U  en* 
trusted  to  a  grand  committee  of  seventy-five  men,  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors,  together  with  the  provost  (mayor> 
and  two  other  ex-officio  members,  representing  the  ancient 
merchants'  and  associated  trade  guilds.  Each  of  the  twen- 
ty-five wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided  elects  three 
members  of  the  town  council,  and  since  the  election  is  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  it  is  arranged  so  that  one  man  from 
each  ward  retires  annually.  The  councillors  of  the  city  are 
described  as  chiefly  coming  from  the  ranks  of  businesa 
men,  "upright,  respected,  and  successful  citizens."  As 
everywhere  else  in  Great  Britain,  such  oflicers  receive  no 
pay  for  their  services,  the  honor  of  serving  one*s  ward 
being  regarded  as  sufficient  compensation.  Fortunately" 
party  tines  are  seldom  drawn  in  city  elections,  while  most 
of  the  councillors  are  usually  reelected  without  a  contest* 
The  provost  and  bailies  (magistrates)  are  chosen  by  the 
councillors  from  their  own  number,  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  regard  the  provost  as  an  exectitive  officer.  Indeed, 
his  functions,  like  those  of  the  English  mayor,  are  for  the 
most  part  to  preside  over  the  council,  serve  on  committees, 
and  *^  perH4»nify  the  pomp  and  dignity  <tf  the  municipiility.'* 
Dr,  Shaw  does  not  find  in  British  cities  any  disposition 
whatever  **  to  concentrate  appointing  power  and  executive 
control  in  the  hands  of  one  man  as  an  effective  way  to  se- 
cure responsible  administration."  The  council  itself  makes 
all  appointments,  although  the  heads  of  departments,  who 
appear  to  be  selected  with  great  care  and  to  enjov  a  per- 
manent tenure  of  olfice,  are  given  considerable  liberty  in 
the  matter  of  nnrninuting  their  candidates.  Qualified  elec- 
tors include  all  householders,  male  and  female,  who  are  oc» 
Ctipiers  and  ratepayers  of  premises  worth  £lO  and  upwards 
a  year. 

Passing  tu  the  various  departments  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment,  we  find  that  of  the  public  health  occupying  (he 
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foremost  place,  because  sanitary  considerations  have  been 
predominant  in  shaping  Glasgow's  policy.  On  the  organi- 
zation of  this  department  in  1870,  the  city,  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses, was  divided  into  five  main  districts,  for  each  of  which 
a  sub-inspector  was  appointed.  These  were  aided  by  a 
corps  of  nuisance,  epidemic,  and  lodging-house  inspectors, 
together  with  a  contingent  of  lady  visitors.  **  The  nuisance 
inspectors  number  more  than  a  score,"  says  our  author^ 
"  and  there  are  half  as  many  men  constantly  occupied  in 
making  the  *  smoke  test'  to  discover  defects  in  drain-pipes 
for  the  protection  of  people  against  defective  plumbing. 
On  constant  duty  are  twelve  or  more  infectious-disease  in- 
spectors, and  following  in  the  wake  of  their  discoveries  is  a 
staff  of  disinfecting  officers  and  another  of  whitewashers, 
together  numbering  about  twenty*five  men.  Protection 
against  improper  food-supplies  requires  the  services,  besides 
analysts  in  the  municipal  laboratory,  of  three  meat  inspec- 
tors, seven  milk  and  dairy  inspectors,  and  four  inspectors  of 
other  food-supplies.  So  greatly  have  the  common  lodging- 
houses  improved,  that  whereas  five  or  six  special  officers 
were  formerly  kept  at  work  inspecting  them,  only  two  are 
now  necessary.  Six  night  inspectors  continue  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  tenement-houses,  and  six  women  inspectors 
pay  visits  in  the  interests  of  domestic  cleanliness.  A  work- 
shop inspector  represents  the  demands  of  new  laws  touch- 
ing the  hours  and  the  general  conditions  of  factory  opera- 
tives. There  is  also  a  peripatetic  vaccinator  who  fulfils  re- 
lentlessly the  requirements  f»f  the  law." 

The  reason  of  all  this  vigilance  arises  from  the  before- 
mentioned  density  of  Glasgow's  population,  which,  in  this 
respect,  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  bv  anv  other  British  town 
save  Liverpool.  It  is  further  stated  that  there  are  localities 
in  Glasgow  where  more  than  one  thousand  persons  occupy 

i»ing]e  acre  of  ground,  and  high  authority  is  cited  for  the 
issertion  that  24.7  percent,  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  houses 
of  one  apartment ;    44.7   per   cent,   in  houses  of  two  apart- 

►ent.H  ;     16  per  cent,  in  houses  of  three  apartments;    6  per 
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cent,  in  houses  of  four  apartments,  and  only  8  per  cenL  in 
houses  of  ^yre  aparlments  and  upwards  —  the  word*  house 
signifying  room  or  rooms  in  a  tenement  building.  A  police 
act  of  the  city  provides  for  the  measurement  of  all  houses, 
and  the  "ticketing  of  those  having  less  than  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  space."  Tickets  posted  on  the  doors  of  these 
houses  show  the  maximum  number  who  may  occupy  them» 
and  it  is  the  object  of  the  night  inspector  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. For,  in  spite  of  their  limited  room»  many  of 
these  families  "take  hoarders!"  Much  praise  is  bestowed 
upon  the  work  of  the  female  visitors^  in  whose  selection, 
"tact,  discretion,  and  sympathy**  are  chief  considerations. 
The  work  of  food  inspection  is  also  commended.  The  milk- 
supply  appears  to  be  the  object  of  special  solicitude  ;  and 
not  only  are  all  the  dairies  and  milk^shops  registered,  but 
the  health  department  is,  to  some  extent,  regulating  the 
sources  of  the  milk-suppiy  in  order  to  prevent  the  bringing 
of  infected  products  into  the  city,  the  possibility  of  such 
a  catastrophe  having  been  shown  a  few  years  ago,  when 
some  two  hundred  cases  of  typhoid  (ever  were  traced 
directly  to  milk  from  a  farm  where  the  cows  drank  poU 
luted  water. 

Glasgow  is  equally  energetic  in  the  treatment  of  diseajte^ 
for  "  the  health  authorities  long  ago  discovered  —  what  some 
American  cities  seem  so  slow  to  learn  —  that  epidemics  are 
not  inevitable  visitations,  but  are  preventable."  The  hos- 
pital service  appears  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind,  particularly 
that  of  Belvidere,  an  old  suburban  villa  which  has  been 
bought  by  the  city  and  rendered  so  beautiful  and  attractive 
that  even  the  wealthy  do  not  object  to  being  cared  for  ihere. 
Thtr  wisdom  of  such  a  municipal  policy  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  disposition  to  conceal  cases  of  typhus* 
smallpox,  or  other  infectious  diseases,  on  account  of  h 
tility  toward  the  lazaretto  on  the  pan  of  the  populace 
Other  features  of  the  sanitary  department  are  a  rigid  super- 
vision of  the  streets,  including  their  sweeping,  watering* 
and  cleansing,  as  well  as  the  prompt  and  et^ective  removal 
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of  garbage.     The  two  municipal    farms   are  enriched  with 
these  sweepings. 

Among  the  many  other  instances  of  municipal  collec- 
tivism furnished  by  Glasgow  are  baths,  laundries,  lodging- 
houses,  water  works,  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  tramways. 
In  view  of  the  possible  substitution  of  electricity  for  gas  as 
an  illuminant,  the  city  is  now  encouraging  the  use  of  the 
latter  as  fuel,  by  providing  the  public,  at  low  prices,  with 
gas  stoves.  No  less  interesting  is  Glasgow's  experience  in 
street  railway  management,  since  the  expirv*  of  the  tram 
companies'  leases  caused  their  franchises  to  revert  to  the 
municipality.  This  happened  about  a  year  ago.  Owing  to 
the  compactness  of  the  town,  the  bulk  of  the  patronage  of 
the  car  lines  comes  from  persons  riding  less  than  a  mile  ; 
and  in  order  to  encourage  travel,  the  lines  have  been 
divided  into  half-mile  sections  with  a  charge  of  one  cent 
for  each  section  traversed.  In  respect  of  education  and 
poor-relief  little  is  to  be  said,  since  such  matters  are  en- 
trusted in  Great  Britain  to  separately  elected  parochial 
bodies  rather  than  to  municipal  governments.  Glasgow's 
school  board's  jurisdiction  coincides  with  the  limits  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  interesting  lo  learn  that  the  new  common 
schools  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  older  private  and  secta* 
rian  ones.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  transfer  of  ed- 
ucational and  poor-relief  administration  to  the  municipality 
itself  would  prove  a  gain  to  the  public.  There  is  one  mat- 
ter, however,  in  which  Glasgow  appears  to  be  slower  than 
one  would  be  prepared  to  expect.  It  has  so  tar  failed  to 
avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  private  benevolence  has  stepped  forward 
and  the  results  are  seen  in  the  Sterling  Library  with  50,000 
volumes,  the  Mitchell  Free  Library  with  100,000  volumes, 
and  the  Baillie  Librarv  supported  b\  a  fund  of  nearlv 
$100,000.  Municipal  encouragement,  supplemented  by  the 
eflfort.'^  of  philanthropists,  is  also  creating  a  growing  popular 
interest  in  art  and  science,  substantial  evidence  of  which  is 
Heen   in  a  very  creditable  municipal   art   gallery.     More  ac- 
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tive  still  is  the  work  of  providing  open  spaces.  For  a  long 
time,  famous  old  "  Glasgow  Green,"  on  the  Clyde,  was 
deemed  ample.  But  now  West  End  has  its  Kelvinside 
Park,  the  East  End  Alexandra  Park,  while  south  of  the 
river,  the  Qpeen's  Park  has  been  added,  to  say  nothing  of 
numerous  squares  and  disused  churchyards  that  have  been 
purchased  and  adorned  by  the  city  as  playgrounds  for 
children  and  recreation  plots  for  adults. 

Glasgow  has  answered  the  sewage  question.  It  seems 
that  in  Scotland,  where  granite  is  cheap,  the  streets  of  the 
cities  are  usually  paved  with  granite  blocks  resting  on  a 
foundation  of  concrete.  But  while  the  streets  have  always 
had  ordinary  drains,  main  conduits  and  intercepting  sewers 
are  of  recent  origin.  The  simple  sewers  of  former  days, 
discharging  their  offensive  burdens  into  the  Clyde,  not  only 
polluted  the  source  of  the  city's  water  supply,  but  also 
poisoned  the  very  atmosphere.  To  avert  the  consequences 
of  this  standing  menace  to  the  health  of  the  community, 
the  present  elaborate  sewerage  system  was  constructed.  As 
now  arranged,  immense  vats,  placed  some  distance  from  the 
city,  receive  the  sewage,  which  is  skimmed  by  machinery 
and  subjected  to  a  chemical  treatment,  the  resulting  product 
being  converted  into  a  fertilizer,  which  is  either  sold  or 
used  on  the  farms  belonging  to  the  city.  And  now  the 
sewage  question  suggests  two  others  :  those  of  water  supply 
and  fire  extinguishment.  We  are  told  that  until  i860  a 
private  company  furnished  Glasgow  with  water  pumped 
from  the  Clyde.  But  with  the  increase  of  population,  the 
river  was  found  not  only  incapable  of  yielding  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  but  what  it  did  furnish  was  alto- 
gether unfit  for  consumption.  The  city  itself  finally  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and,  thanks  to  improvements  in  engi- 
neering skill,  established  its  present  water-works,  whose 
source  is  Loch  Katrine,  thirty-three  miles  distant,  in  the 
Highlands.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  present  work  of 
adding  new  machinery  is  completed,  the  reservoirs  will 
have  a   capacitA-  of  100,000,000  gallons  daily,  sufficient  to 
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supply  the  wants  of  2,000,000  people.  No  less  interesting 
IS  the  fact  that  the  municipalization  of  the  water-works  has 
not  only  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  about  100  per  cent  in 
the  water-tax,  but  the  debt  incurred,  one-fourth  of  which 
represents  the  liabilities  of  the  old  private  companies  as^ 
sumed  by  the  city,  is  rapidly  being  discharged.  Nor  are 
these  all  the  economic  advantages  of  Loch  Katrine,  for  the 
immense  gravity  pressure  in  the  water  pipes,  a  result  of  the 
altitude  of  the  water-supply,  causes  a  large  saving  of  ex- 
pense to  the  fire  department.  This  is  seen  when  we  con- 
trast the  annual  expense  of  the  lire  department  of  Boston^ 
which  amounts  to  $800,000,  with  that  of  Glasgow's  fct^  ser* 
vice  which  amounts  to  but  $60,000,  Glasgow  being  the 
larger  city.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Scotch 
town  is  more  compactlv  built  than  the  American,  and  that 
its  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  of  fireproof 
materials. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  a  resume  of  Dr.  Shaw's 
descnptic»n  wi  Glasgow,  on  account  of  the  many  lessons  its 
experience  convevs.  A  great  deal  might  also  be  said  about 
the  towns  ol  England,  notably,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
^n^  London,  whose  wonderful  growth  finds  few  parallels. 
In  England  we  find  the  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
poptdation  to  concentrate  itself  that  we  discover  elsewhere. 
As  a  mailer  vii  fact,  about  three-fourths  of  its  people  are 
rewdents  of  towns.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Shaw  notes  that 
"the  old  English  seaports,  ciithedral  cities,  and  county 
towns,  that  were  important  population  centres  two  hundred 
or  even  one  hundred  vears  ago,  have  been  left  hopelessly 
behind  in  the  race  for  greatness  by  the  new  manufacturing 
tr>wns.  Of  twenty-eight  large  cities  and  towns  included 
by  the  Register-General  in  a  list  for  the  publication  of  mor- 
laiily  rates,  fourteen  had  no  corporate  existence  prior  to  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835,  and  these  fourteen  contain 
much  more  than  half  the  population,  while  the  other  four- 
teen also  have  had  their  chief  growth  within  sixty  years.*' 
MoHt  fif  the  municipal  growth  may  be  directlv  traced  to  the 
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development  of  manufactures.  An  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  furnished  by  Manchester,  which  began  to  grow  rapidly  a 
century  ago.  In  1838,  the  date  of  its  charter,  the  popu> 
lation  had  grown  to  250,000,  but  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  spinning  and  weaving  interests,  the  population  increased 
so  rapidly  that  there  are  now  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  from  the  town  hall,  upwards  of  three  million  people. 
Other  new  towns  born  of  the  era  of  industrialism  and 
swiftly  becoming  great  cities,  are  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  and  Salford,  while  London,  Liverpool,  Notting- 
ham, and  Leeds,  although  older  incorporations,  are  essen- 
tially modem  in  respect  both  of  growth  and  of  aspirations. 
The  English  towns  suffered  much  in  former  times  from 
the  cupidity  and  tyranny  of  the  kings  who  plagued  the  peo- 
ple with  unjust  burdens,  and  continually  threatened  to  take 
away  their  charters.  The  Stuarts  were  noted  for  this  sort 
of  blackmail.  Relief  came  at  last,  however,  partly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  townsfolk  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  created  by  the  rotten  borough  sys- 
tem. Parliamentary  reform  was  particularly  active  in  this 
direction  in  1832  and  1835,  when  comprehensive  municipal 
acts  were  passed,  conferring  upon  certain  towns  considera- 
ble powers  of  local  self-government.  These  acts,  baring 
from  time  to  time  been  amended,  were  finally  consolidated 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882,  which  consti- 
tutes the  so-called  English  Municipal  Code.  It  is  a  grave 
injustice  that  London  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  within 
the  provisions  of  these  statutory  enactments.  Indeed,  prior 
to  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  which  gave  elective 
councils  to  all  English  counties,  ''the  greatest  and  most 
enlightened  city  this  world  has  ever  seen,"  possessed  no 
boundary,  no  legal  existence,  no  government.  Even  to- 
day, that  ancient  corporation  called  the  City  of  London, 
whose  metes  and  bounds  any  visitor  will  recognize,  em- 
braces only  one  square  mile,  and  has  less  than  40,000  in- 
habitants. These  numbers  are  of  course  many  times  aug- 
mented during  business  hours,  for  the  City  is  the  centre  of 
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the  metropolis.  Meanwhile,  during  many  years  of  progress, 
the  population  has  swept  over  the  walls  of  the  town  and 
spread  itself  like  a  sea  into  five  or  six  counties,  taxing  to 
the  utmost  the  slender  parochial  governments.  Having 
recognized  that  the  demands  of  a  huge,  complex  municipal 
hody  are  too  great  for  the  simple  mechanism  of  an  earlier 
day,  the  discontented  Londoners  are  beginning  to  cry  for 
reform*  Their  claims  are  just;  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  hefore  they  will  be  heard.  The  form  the  new  govern- 
ment will  take  will  doubtless  be  a  federative  one,  composed 
of  many  existing  communities.  While  speaking  of  Eng- 
lish towns,  much  might  be  said  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
progressive  government  of  Manchester  and  its  influential 
committees,  and  of  Birmingham  whose  civic  enthusiasm 
was  largely  inspired  by  that  foremost  of  municipal  states- 
men, Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Both  towns,  however,  pre- 
sent pretty  much  the  same  pictures  Glasgow  does.  Both 
are  embarking  upon  active  careers  of  collectivism  by  as- 
suming a  wide  range  of  functions,  including  the  ownership 
of  water-works,  gas-supply,  electric  light  plants,  street  rail- 
ways, baths,  Hbraries,  art  galleries,  cemeteries,  and  what 
not.  The  public  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  transformation,  while  smaller  municipalities  are  rapidly 
adopting  the  methods  and  examples  of  the  larger  ones. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Or.  Shaw  prom- 
ises a  second  volume  describing  the  municipal  governments 
of  the  Continent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be 
forthcoming,  for,  like  its  predecessor,  it  will  prove  most 
helpful  to  American  municipal  reformers.  That  greater 
progress  has  not  alreadv  been  made  in  the  matter  of  im- 
proving our  citv  governments  mav  possiblv  be  attributable 
quite  as  much  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  most  inter- 
ested as  on  the  part  of  those  least  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. To  be  sure  evervbodv  feels  thai  something  ought  to 
be  done,  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  ideals,  the  task 
appears  an  almost  hopeless  one.  Now,  however,  that 
sentence  of  death  has  been   passed   upon   "rings,'*  and  that 
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Wisdom  is  at  last  crying  at  the  gates  of  our  cities,  the  light 
from  abroad  furnished  by  a  book  like  this,  will  prove  most 
valuable.  As  our  author  suggests,  there  is  no  intention  of 
prescribing  European  remedies  for  American  ills,  for  the 
conditions  of  the  two  continents  are  in  many  respects 
wholly  dissimilar.  Nevertheless,  the  problems  of  American 
cities  have  been  evolved  from  causes  not  radically  unlike 
those  that  have  overcrowded  European  communities,  and 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  their  solution  abroad  is  a 
prerequisite  to  their  rational  solution  in  our  own  country. 
For  it  is  a  poor  physician  that  cannot  extract  some  sem- 
blance to  a  specific  from  the  wide  experience  of  his  more 
enlightened  contemporaries. 

B.  J.  Ramagb. 


NOVEL    READING    AS    A    MENTAL    DISCIPLINE. 


Surely  this  is  an  age  that  takes  its  pleasure  seriously. 
Here  are  three  books*  appearing  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other,  and  all  to  tell  us  how  to  study  at  or  about  our 
play.  Novels  are  no  longer,  as  they  were  toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  pretty  generally  considered  the 
lowest  of  all  human  productions*'.  They  are  not  even  re- 
garded as  in  Thackeray's  day  as  **  sweets ."  They  are 
studies ;  studies  whose  curriculum  is  almost  as  wide  as  that 
of  the  great  universities  ;  studies  of  passion  and  jealousy^ 
of  sense  and  sensibility,  of  pride  and  prejudice  ;  studies  of 
the  aristocracy,  of  the  commercial  classes,  of  the  clergy,  of 
the  workmen,  and  of  those  who  won't  work  ;  and  already  Eng* 
land  has  echoes  of  the  French  naturalism.  If  we  have  not 
yet  our  Madame  Gervaise,  or  our  Germinie  Lacerteux\  to 
be  silent  of  their  Fille  Eliza,  we  have  not  wholly  outgrown 
the  charms  of  the  naifela  picaresca^  and  literary  slumming 
is  still  a  road  lo  not<»rietv  if  not  to  success.  Nor  is  fiction 
satisfied  with  studies  of  what  we  may  call  psycho-pathol- 
ogy, and  with  what  Diderot  would  have  called  the  novel  of 
characters  or  states.  The  novel  with  a  thesis,  the  iendenz- 
roman,  especially  if  the  tendency  he  sociological  or  relig- 
ious, is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  sugar-coulings  for  homi- 
letic  or  demagogic  pills.  Since  we  are  determined  to  take 
the  novel  serious! v,  the  novel  will  lake  os  so  ;  and  it  is  with 
a  sort  of  guiltv  feeling  of  time  and  opportunity  wasted  thai 
we   allow    ourselves   to   bask    in    the  sunlight  of  Hction   for 

fiction's  sake  ;  to  let  the  fancy  roam  in  search  of  "Treasure 
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Islands  **  or  climb  the  snowy  Sheba's  Breasts  to  find  **  King 
Solomon's  Mines." 

Novel  reading  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  entered  into 
unadvisedly  or  lightly,  but  discretely,  advisedly,  soberly. 
Wherefore  the  English  University  Extension  authorities  have 
induced  Professor  Raleigh  to  embrace  so  much  as  was  pos- 
sible of  his  admirable  instruction  at  the  University  Col- 
lege, Liverpool,  in  a  little  book  which  is  often  quite  as  en- 
tertaining reading  as  the  tales  of  which  it  treats.  Where- 
fore, too,  Professor  Simonds,  of  our  own  Knox  College,  has 
given  us  an  introduction  to  novel  reading,  a  thing  with 
which  even  Englishmen  have  usually  become  acquainted 
without  any  introduction  at  all.  Hence,  too,  M.  Morillot, 
of  whom  we  may  say  something  hereaAer,  realizing  that 
the  novel  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  most  restless^ 
if  not  the  most  vigorous  of  present  literatures,  has  found 
its  development  worthy  of  pedagogical  study. 

Professor  Simonds*  book  need  not  detain  us  long.  His 
preface  tells  us  that  the  evolution  of  the  English  novel 
is  "an  interesting  story,"  but  in  endeavoring  to  tell  that 
story  in  seventy-three  pages,  supplemented  by  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  of  extracts,  he  has  essayed  the  impossible, 
and  he  has  made  his  task  the  harder  by  giving  more  than  a 
sixth  of  his  space  to  works  that  are  not  novels  at  all,  to 
*'  Beowulf,"  "  King  Horn,"  and  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  all 
in  themselves  as  delightful  as  the  "flowers  that  bloom  in 
the  spring,"  and  about  as  little  germane  to  the  subject.  One 
might  almost  as  wisely  discern  the  germ  of  one  of  Clark 
RusselKs  tales  of  shipwreck  in  the  "  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham  who  went  to  Sea  in  a  Bowl."  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  since  it  is,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  at  the  expense  of  any  reference  to  Apuleius  or  to^^ 
the  relation  of  the  novel  to  the  drama  which,  as  Raleigh- 
may  show  us,  is  the  relation  of  a  child  to  its  parents. 

When  Mr.  Simonds  gets  well  launched,  however,  in  tht=L— = 
current  of  **  Romance  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,"  he  gives  u»-  -» 
in  well  chosen  English,  good  characterizations  of  the  age  anac:^ 
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of  lis  chief  novels,  which,  however,  he  will  hardly  persuade 
the  majority  of  readers,  or  shall  we  say  students,  to  read, 
for  talent  in  that  age  found  its  best  reward  on  the  stage.  It 
was  not  until  the  successors  of  the  dramatists  that  illumin* 
ated  with  their  wit  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles  had  im- 
itated their  mannerism  without  their  realism,  wearying  the 
people  with  a  stage  that  no  longer  held  the  mirror  to  na- 
ture, that  the  novel  could  claim  equality^  if  not  preeminence 
among  the  literary  genres.  Even  then  the  art  of  fiction 
was  a  sort  of  treasure  troves  hit  upon,  as  it  were  by  chance, 
by  Richardson,  intent  on  compiling  a  book  "of  familiar 
letters  on  the  useful  concerns  of  common  life,"  and  stum- 
bling on  "  Pamela,'"  the  first  English  novel  directly  linked 
with  the  present.  Hit  upon,  too,  by  Fielding,  who  set  out 
to  parody  Richardson,  and  found  himself  borne  on  the 
wings  of  unguessed  genius  to  the  creation  of  **  Joseph  An- 
drews" and  "Tom  Jones,"  monuments  are  ferennius. 

Here,  however,  we  have  quite  parted  company  w^ith  Mr» 
Simonds,  who  thinks  Defoe  the  first  English  novelist,  unless 
it  should  chance  to  be  Bunyan,  and  cannot  quite  forgive 
Fielding  for  parotlying  "  Virtue  Rewarded,"  by  which  he 
showed,  it  seems,  that  he  lacked  **  the  refined  sympathy  of  a 
thoroughly  pure  and  virtuous  character*  and  hence  the  abil- 
ity to  appreciate  the  latter's  (Richardson's)  aim  or  to  recog- 
nize the  actual  merit  of  his  performance".  But  we  do  more 
than  part  company,  we  join  direct  issue  with  the  further 
statement  that  Fielding's  humor  is  "mainly  horse-play," 
nor  would  we  admit  '♦  the  absolute  obscenity  which  fre- 
quently intrudes,  with  evident  relish  of  design,  upon  hii 
pages/'  We  would  deny  the  obscenity  and  justify  the  real- 
ism as  essential  to  Fielding*s  artistic  purpose,  hut  above  all, 
we  protest  against  judging  of  the  moral  character  of  any 
writer  from  the  scenes  that  he  sees  fit  to  depict  as  an  artist. 
Again,  how  could  "  Fielding's  laxity  prepare  the  way  for 
Smollett."  whose  "Roderick  Random"  preceded  *'Tom 
JontfS  "  by  a  year,  and  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  and  in- 
ferior class  of  fiction,  or   for  Sterne.  *'  in  whose  hands  vice 
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and  vileness  become  not  only  humorous  but  admirable/* 
Surely  Mr.  Simonds  must  have  taken  this  opinion  at  second 
hand.  Did  his  sensitive  spirit  shrink  from  reading  **  Tris- 
tram Shandy  **?  Professor  Raleigh  has  taken  his  courage 
in  both  his  hands  ;  he  has  read  the  book^  and  like  the  woman 
who  killed  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs,  found  nothing 
within  except  that  indefinable  aliquid  that  is  always  found 
in  masterpieces  of  humor,  except  by  those  **  whose  eyes  are 
open  but  their  sense  is  shut  **  save  to  the  odeur  defemme. 

To  say  that  in  Sterne  the  novel  '*  has  fallen  from  the 
level  where  Richardson  had  placed  it  and  where  by  Field- 
ing, even,  (sic)  it  had  been  maintained/'  is  an  attempt  to 
rank  writers  whose  aims  admit  of  contrast  but  not  of  com- 
parison. A  critic,  by  the  way,  could  do  better  than  quote 
Thackeray *s  **  English  Humorists  **  to  bolster  his  condem- 
nation of  Sterne ;  and  while  he  is  justified  in  predicating 
"  a  cleaner  and  sweeter  atmosphere  "  of  Goldsmith's  **  Vicar 
of  Wakefield/*  our  first  domestic  tale,  he  should  not  have 
added  •♦  a  truer  artistry  ",  without  making  some  reserve  for 
the  book's  lame  conclusion,  that  makes  it  structurally  in- 
ferior to  *•  Tom  Jones/' 

Mr.  Simonds'  next  chapter,  "The  Perfection  of  the 
Novel/'  carries  us  from  Goldsmith  to  George  Eliot,  and  a 
brief  conclusion  discusses  the  tendencies  of  to-day.  The 
former  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  book, 
thoui(h  the  background  of  praise  is  occasionally  **  put  in 
with  a  squirt/'  as  when  he  speaks  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  George  Eliot  as  that  "  triumvirate  of  genius  who  placed 
the  English  novel  where  Shakspere  put  the  English  drama, 
and  left  immortal  characters  behind  them,  not  alone  for 
English  folk  to  know,  but  to  delight  the  readers  and  lovers 
of  stories  the  whole  word  through  ".  A  meticulous  critic 
might  demur  to  the  title  triumvir  for  the  last  of  these  au- 
thors, but  our  fault  is  chiefly  with  the  indiscriminate  link- 
ing together  of  what  it  is  the  business  o^  the  critic  to  keep 
asunder.  It  is  darkening  counsel  to  say  that  ^'in  the  varied 
work  of  these  writers  the  English   novel   may  be  said  to 
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have  reached  its  clirnax."  Climax  of  what?  Of  psycho- 
logical analysis,  of  realistic  description,  of  the  *'  russet- 
coated  epic  "  that  struck  Mr.  Lanier's  fancy,  of  romantic 
wonder^  of  moral  purpose?  There  can  be  no  single  climax^ 
for  a  genre  so  polyform,  not  to  say  amorphous,  as  the  Eng- 
lish novel. 

The  summary  review  of  present  tendencies  with  which 
Mr.  Simonds  closes  his  book  should  be  helpful  and  suggest- 
ive. He  is  generously  just  to  the  French  naturalists,  just 
to  the  Russians,  perhaps  more  than  just  to  the  Norwegians. 
The  future,  he  thinks,  ts  with  realism,  not  pessimistic,  but 
mingled,  interpenetrated,  with  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
But  who  among  us  is  to  write  this  fiction,  neither  he  nor 
his  reviewer  knows.  Yet  in  spite  of  some  critical  defects 
and  of  some  shortcomings  due  in  part  to  brevity,  the 
book  should  prove  a  welcome  introduction  to  English 
fiction.  We  will  not  leave  it  without  commending  the  ex- 
cellent synchronizing  tables  for  the  seventeenth  and  eighth 
eenth  centuries,  nor  the  list  of  one  hundred  novels  worth 
reading,  which,  though  it  is  not  quite  our  list,  is  a  very  good 
and  suggestive  one. 

Professor  Raleigh's  book,  however,  is  on  a  decidedly 
higher  plane,  both  critically  and  stylistically.  We  shall  let 
him  speak  in  the  main  for  himself,  for  to  deprive  his  thought 
of  its  epigrammatic  form  would  be  to  do  him  an  injustice  and 
to  deny  our  readers  a  pleasure.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
happier,  both  in  form  and  matter,  than  this  on  the  effect 
of  Walpole's  "  Castle  oi  Otranto  "  :  *^*  Walpole*s  temper 
and  character  would  have  qualified  him  better  to  be  the 
critic  or  even  the  parodist "  of  the  literary  movement  that 
he  inaugurated  and  in  some  sense  founded.  *'With  no  in- 
tention of  criticism  or  parody,  but  in  mere  playfulness,  he 
made  a  wooden  jack-in-the-box.  Wooden  though  it  was, 
it  served  as  a  decoy  for  the  multitude  o(  ghosts  that 
squeaked  and  gibbered  in  the  highways  of  literature  for  a 
half  a  century  and  more,  until  in  *  Frankenstein '  and  '  Mel- 
rnoth,  the  Wanderer/  the  romantic  orgy  reached  its  height.'* 
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It  is  a  coink»rt  to  find  some  one  with  courage  etiough  to  call 
Paley's  apologetics  "an  abyss  of  bathos",  of  course  from  a 
literary  standpoint  only,  and  how  delightful  is  this  sentence, 
at  once  criticism  and  parody:  ***The  Rambler'  is  not  easyfl 
to  read ;  or,  rather  to  speak,  as  the  case  demands,  the 
otio.He  prolongation  of  the  periods  and  the  superabundance^ 
of  polvs^ilabic  vocables,  render  the  task  of  the  intrepid  ad-^ 
venturer  who  shall  endeavor  to  peruse  the  earlier  peform- 
ancea  of  this  writer,  an  undertaking  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude  *\  Or,  again,  how  pregnant  are  these  sentences: 
"  The  novel  held  in  Elizabeth's  lime  very  much  the  same 
place  that  was  held  by  the  drama  at  the  Restoration  ;  it  was 
an  essentially  aristocratic  entertainment.  And  the  same 
pitfall  waylaid  both,  the  pitfall  of  artirtciality.  Drydens 
audiences  and  the  readers  of  the  *  Arcadia  *  both  sought  for 
better  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat ;  and  both  were  sup- 
plied with  what  satisfied  them  in  an  elaborate  confection  of 
husks."  How  nicely  is  Defoe's  method  hit  in  the  words; 
"  With  Defoe  the  art  of  fiction  came  to  be  the  art  of  grave 
imperturbable  lying,  in  which  art  the  best  instructor  is  the 
truth  *\  '*  The  ordinarv  reader  becomes  so  interested  In  the 
opinion  that  Defoe^s  characters  (in  *  Mrs.  Veal* )  have  of| 
one  another's  veracity,  that  he  forgets  to  ask  whether  they 
exist/'  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  they  really 
did,  as  Mr.  Aitken,  surely  no  **  ordinary  reader."  has  re- 
cently discovered.'  One  might  till  an  article  with  citations 
as  clever  and  as  keen. 

l^his  bijok  discriminates  excellently  between  the  tatlentsol 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  relegates  Bunyai 
Defoe,  and  Swift  to  their  true  place,  which   is   not    that  o( 


>  Sec  his  intereftting  article  enritled  **  Defac'c  *  Apparition  of  Mr».VcBl" 
in  The  Nit^eteentk  Cenfury  for  January,  1895,  11  paper  which  neems  not  <mi1/1 
to  dispose  of  much  of  what  Professor  Raleigh  and  uthern  have  written 
about  the  storjr,  but  also  to  throw  needed  Hj^ht  upon  Defoe's  character  %ni\ 
literary  method».  It  may  be  noted  ftirther  that  Professor  F  M.  Warren,  of 
Adalbert  College,  has  published,  through  Henrjr  Holl  &  Co.,  "A  Hirtorydl 
the  Novel  Previous  to  the  Seventeenth  Century/'  which  «ppei«r*?d  Iim> 
for  notice  by  our  reviewer.^ — f  Edtto*. 
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writers  oi  fiction,  Johnson  said  that  the  author  of  *'  Pamela" 
*' taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue", 
which  inspires  Professor  Raleigh  to  the  delightful  observa- 
tion that  Richardson's  virtue  is  "a  sort  of  showman  leading 
his  perfectly  trained  passions  from  place  to  place.  Of  a 
virtue  that  should  inflame  the  higher,  rather  than  allay  the 
lower  passions  he  had  little  or  no  idea.**  His  "stories  and 
characters  would  be  alike  spoilt  by  the  intrusion  of  proba- 
bility and  realism  *',  In  short,  he  was  just  the  man  to  be 
translated  by  the  author  of  **  Manon  Lescaut ",  **  the  ioaug- 
urator  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  hyperaesthesia  *'. 

To  pass  from  Richardson  to  Fielding  is  to  pass  from  a 
hot-house  to  spring  fields,  bright  with  an  '*  illuminating  hu- 
mor that  is  not  focussed  on  vice,  but  shines  like  the  sun  on 
the  evil  and  the  good".  **Common  life  is  the  material  of 
the  story,  but  it  is  handled  here  for  the  first  time  with  the 
freedom  and  imagination  of  a  great  artist",  while  however 
excellent  Richardson's  handling  of  his  own  method  might 
be,  ''^  only  his  patience  and  skill  could  manoeuvre  those  le- 
gions c»f  letters  and  feed  them  on  chopped  straw  ",  so  that 
*•  he  could  never  become  a  teacher  of  method  *\  What 
Richardson  meant  for  a  jealous  reproach  of  Fielding^  that 
**  his  brawls,  his  jars,  his  goals,  his  sponging-houses,  are  all 
drawn  from  what  he  has  seen  and  known  ^^  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  latter's  strength.  His  realism  '*  is  not 
laborious  and  minute,  but  it  is  sufficient''. 

in  Smollett  Professor  Raleigh  discerns  a  resemblance 
**  to  his  countryman,  Armstrong,  of  whom  Beattie  said  that 
he  seemed  '  to  have  conceived  a  rooted  aversion  against  the 
whole  human  race,  except  a  few  friends,  which  it  seems  are 
dead  '  ".  He  had  not  Fielding's  breadth  of  mind  nor  his 
depth  of  heart,  and  often  degraded  his  picaresque  novels  to 
the  ends  of  personal  spite,  and,  as  this  was  the  part  of  his 
work  most  easily  imitated,  there  presently  arose  a  swarm  of 
noxious  scribblers  who  used  the  realistic  camera  **  not  in 
the  service  of  art  but  of  the  police/'  *'  It  is  no  palace  of 
romance,  no  guild  hall  of  comedy  that  they  seek  to  erect. 
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but  a  hasty,  low,  earthwork,  behind  which  they  may  lie  on 
their  bellies  and  shoot  at  their  enemies". 

Among  the  happiest  pages  in  Professor  Ra!eigh*s  book 
are  those  that  he  devotes  to  Sterne's  character,  sentiment, 
and  humor,  all  "  held  in  a  state  of  suspension  rather  than 
solution  in  a  perfectly  transparent  medium  *'.  There  are 
few  even  of  the  lovers  of  Sterne  who  will  not  enjo}'^  and 
appreciate  him  more  for  this  judicious  criticism  that  disen- 
gages his  inimitable  humor  from  his  overwrought  sentiment. 
Excellent,  too,  is  the  account  of  the  fusing  of  the  senti- 
mental current  that  had  its  source  in  "Tristram  Shandy" 
with  that  which  flowed  from  Rousseau  into  the  romantic  re- 
vival in  which  "  the  man  of  feeling  became  an  apostle  and 
posed  as  the  regenerator  of  society  ".  Fiction  grew  weaker 
for  a  time,  but  it  was  winning  a  closer  touch  with  nature 
and  from  that  contact  it  rose,  Antaeus  like,  in  Scott,  who- 
**  blended  once  more  the  opposed  elements  of  comedy  and 
romance." 

Nor  when  we  pass  from  these  classic  masters  of  fiction 
to  the  revival  of  romance,  to  Walpole  and   Mrs,  RadcHffe^^ 
*'  Monk"  Lewis  and  Maturin,  is  our  critic's  eye  less  keen  o 
his  touch  less  firm.    This  **  Renaissance  of  Wonder  "  is  wel 
explained,  psychologically,  and  analyzed  in  its  technique  it 
a  way  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  here.     Yet  on 
cannot  resist  giving  the  reader  a  taste  of  its  quality.     Ann 
Radcliffe's  "  ignorance  of  the  world  at  the  time  she  wrot 
was  complete  and  many  sided.     There  was  nothing  in   he 
books  that  she  did  not  create.     And  it  is  a  testimony  to  thi^ 
power  of  her  art  that  her   fancy    first   conceived   a   type 
character  that  subsequently  passed  from  art  into  life.     Th 
man  that  Lord  Byron  tried  to  be  was  the  invention  of  M 
RadcliflTe," 

Beside  this  fiction  of  terror  there  springs  up  under  tl 
auspices  of  Rousseau  the  sociological  novel,  whose  hero,  iIk   -*»^ 
**  natural   man ",  at   first  a  sublimated   Indian,  becomes  i^^  '^ 
Godwin^s  hands  a  true  born  Englishman.     Natural  virti.^^^0^ 
is  a  hard  thing  for  the  student  of  anthropology  or  hiMory         &' 
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believe  in^  but  it  is  a  pleasant  soothing  symp  for  children 
and  a  powerful  ferment  of  discontent  to  the  exploited 
classes  of  our  modern  social  order.  Accordingly  we  lind 
the  theory  of  the  **  natural  man'*  producing  in  England  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton  "  and  the  polit- 
ical delir amenta  of  Holcroft  and  Godwin. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  real  progenitor  of  the  long  line 
of  juvenile  stories,  unmatched,  whether  in  quantity  or  qual- 
ity, in  any  other  European  literature.  The  other  style  raved 
its  brief  day  and  passed  beyond  reasonable  criticism  in 
the  youthful  novels  of  Shelley,  which  **  combine  more  than 
the  violence  of  Maturings  earlv  works  with  more  than  the 
absurdity  of  Godwin's  complacent  dogma". 

To  these  men  who  painted  with  crude  colors  and  with 
the  pallet  knite  there  succeeded  by  a  natural  process  of  re- 
action the  most  delicately  minute  miniature  painters  of  our 
English  fiction.  Miss  Burney  and  Miss  Austen,  the  god- 
parents of  the  domestic  satire,  the  eldest  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  women  who  take  for  a  time  the  first  place  in 
fiction,  in  which  they  have  always  since  maintained  un  hon- 
orable rank.  In  iMrs.  RadcliftVs  work  there  had  been  a 
distinctly  masculine  note.  The  **  romance  of  the  tea-table'* 
cultivated  by  Miss  Austen,  was  unmistakably  feminine. 
9  Mr.  Raleigh  happily  puts  it;  *' A  description  of  a  sea 
I  tight  or  a  murder  by  Miss  Austen,  a  record  of  the  conver- 
I  satinn  among  a  party  of  ladies  around  the  tea-table  of  a 
^Bicarage  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  gems  for  which  the  collec- 
^H^r  of  curiosities  may  search  in  vain".  For  how  could  any 
^^han  **  describe  the  world  as  it  seems  to  a  woman  utterly 
^K'eoccupied  with  the  thought  of  how  she  seems  to  the 
^^^orld  *\  tutored  in  the  proprieties  and  delicacies  befitting  a 
carefully  nurtured  lirihsh  maid,  who  can  lay  hare  without 
a  blush  a  heart  •'  prepared  and  inserted  under  clerical  super- 
vision ". 

Professor  Raleigh's  analysis  of  these  domestic  satires 
and  of  the  fettered  genius  of  Miss  Edgeworth  is  ns  thought- 
ful and  as  inst  as  what  has  preceded,  and  if  the  interest  of 
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the  reader  flags  a  Ittde  here  as  in  the  chapters  on  the  novel 
before  Richardson,  the  fault  is  rather  in  the  inferiority  of  the 
subject  than  in  the  critic's  wit  or  judgment.  And  thus  with 
a  few  words  on  the  "  historical  novelists  **  before  Scott*  who 
''  were  saved  by  their  invincible  ignorance  *%  because  ^  the 
things  that  they  knew  to  be  false  were  so  few ",  we  are 
brought  to  "the  first  of  the  modem  race  of  giants  in 
fiction  '*  and  to  the  close  of  Professor  Raleigh's  delightful 
and  helpful  book  whose  sane  criticism  puts  these  older  nov- 
elistSy  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  in  their  true  relation  and 
perspective  with  an  alchemy  of  wit  that  turns  our  pleasure 
to  profit  and  leaves  it  pleasure  still. 

J.  A. 


THE    METAPHYSICAL    BASIS    OF    MORALS. 

"Hie  thee  hither, 
That   I  ma^  pour  my  spirits  in   thin<»  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of    my  tonifue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 
Which  fate  and  mt^tti physical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned  wtthnl.'* 

In  the  temple  at  Sais  dedicated  to  Isis,  the  Egypto- 
Grecian  symbol  of  the  Unconditioned,  there  stood  upon 
one  of  the  fanes  the  inscription  : 

^<u  €*V*  Tav  TO  yejowk^  teal  ov,  xal  ia-Q^€Uov^  teal  r6v 
€fi6v  TreirXov  oi/SctV  Trtu  6vt)to^  air^KaKv^e,  ("  I  am  all  that 
was  and  is  and  shall  be,  and  no  mortal  hath  lifted  my 
veil." ) 

No  words  can  belter  express  the  scope  and  result  of 
metaphysical  speculations.  From  the  days  when  the  pa- 
triarch of  Uz  tormented  himself  by  an  obstinate  search 
after  the  unsearchable  down  to  the  latest  effort  of  German 
eclecticism  to  '"solder  close  impossibilities  and  make  them 
kiss",  the  human  mind  has  attempted  to  devise  solutions  of 
those  ultimate  problems  of  life  and  being  which  will  never 
cease  to  baffle  and  to  allure.  The  unsuccess  of  these  en« 
deavors  is  no  argument  against  speculative  reasoning,  for, 
while  failure  may  be  disheartening,  success  would  paralyze 
our  energies.  The  possession  of  truth,  were  it  possible  to 
finite  minds,  would  result  in  mental  death,  but  the  pursuit  of 
it  is  life*  and  **  where  there  is  most  life,  there  is  the  victory." 
"  Did  the  Almighty,"  says  Lessing,  "  holding  in  His  right 
hand  truth  and  in  His  left  search  after  truths  deign  to 
proffer  me  the  one  I  might  prefer, — ^in  all  humility,  but 
without  hesitation,  I  should  request  search  after  truth." 

The  claims  of  metaphysics  on  our  attention  may  be  es- 
tablished by  considering  the  paramount  dignity  of  the 
sphere  of  ultimate  ideas.  Time,  space,  cause,  matter, 
motion,  force,  thing,  idea,  nature,  man»  mind,  reason,  reality, 
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the  will,  beauty,  truth,  goodness,  life,  God,  and  immortality 
—  these  form  the  subject-matter  of  metaphysics,  and  any 
attempt,  however  imperfect,  to  deal  with  any  one  of  them 
affords  invaluable  training  to  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
intellect.  The  very  difficulties  of  these  subjects  are  their 
recommendation,  for  the  noblest  powers  need  the  severest 
exercise  to  develop  them. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  overlook  the  remarkable  unanimity 
with  which  the  scientist  and  the  spiritual  adviser  would  fain 
dissuade  us  from  this  sphere  of  thought.  As  yet  it  is  only 
partially  true  that 

**  Phjsic  of  Metaphjsic  begs  defense,'' 

while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  of  the  latter 
disinclines  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  systems  of  dogma 
which  may  be  pressed  upon  it  from  without.  Hence,  per- 
haps, the  vague  disfavor  with  which  it  is  popularly  regarded. 
There  is,  however,  no  science  or  practical  pursuit  which 
does  not  lead  its  bolder  followers  to  face  from  time  to  time 
questions  deeper  than  it  can  itself  answer,  employing,  as  it 
does  throughout,  assumptions  which  sooner  or  later  fail  to 
be  even  practically  satisfactory  :  there  is  no  knowledge  the 
interest  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  hints  it  gives  of 
a  wisdom  more  satisfying  than  the  correct  deduction  of 
effect  from  cause  in  the  realm  of  phenomena. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  consider  what 
influence  the  achievements  of  speculative  thought  should 
have  on  the  direction  of  conduct.  This  question  can  hardly 
he  regarded  as  unimportant  at  a  time  when  the  teachings 
of  scientists  like  Huxley  and  Karl  Pearson  and  of  sciolists 
like  Grant  Allen  and  Oscar  Wilde,  result,  if  followed  to 
their  logical  conclusion,  in  leaving  no  basis  for  religion  or 
duty.  Empty  shadows  of  the  mind's  own  throwing  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  influence  the  actions  of  humanity,  and 
to  the  methods  of  physical  science  and  the  speculations  oi 
fin^e-siMe  criticism  nothing  in  the  universe  gives  any  hint 
of  a  personal  God  or  vindicates  any  possible  meaning  for 
human  life.     As  a  natural  corollar\'  of  such  views  it  is  ven* 
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commonly  maintained  thai  our  ideas  of  ri^ht  and  wrong  are 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  past  history  and  dev^elopment  of 
the  race,  and  that  ovir  characters  are  absohuely  determined 
by  inheritance  and  the  struggle  for  existence  forced  upon 
us  by  our  surroundings.  Such  speculation  must  in  con- 
sistency treat  the  future  as  inevitable,  and  should  it  advocate 
specitic  duties  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  relying  merely  on 
the  mechanical  effect  of  its  appeals.  Those  who  listen  can- 
not feel  called  upon  to  make  any  effort  to  assimilate  the 
doctrines  inculcated,  and  thev  have  a  defence  always  ready 
to  excuse  to  themselves  actions  (and  still  more  inaction) 
from  the  suggestion  of  which  thev  instinctively  recoil.  This 
mischief  of  philosophv  onlv  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  philosophy  can  cure. 

Again,  in  scientific  procedure  the  student  endeavors  to 
free  his  observations  and  arguments  as  much  as  possible 
from  any  coloring  which  his  individual  faculties  or  inclina- 
tions might  impart  to  them.  In  thus  learning  to  understand 
nature  he  must  put  out  of  sight  that  part  of  himself  which  is 
different  in  principle  frf)m  the  nature  which  he  studies. 
To  recover  the  balance  thus  destroyed,  to  place  subjective 
and  objective  truth  in  their  proper  relation,  the  only  availa- 
ble means  is  the  discredited  study  of  the  subjective  side  of 
thought  —  tiie  careful  reg«ithering  of  the  threads  which 
have  been  persistently  dropped. 

The  .scientist  will  say  that  he  assumes  the  existence  of 
objects ;  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  table  at  which  he  sits  is 
real.  We  ask  what  he  knows  of  the  table,  and»  after  a  lit- 
tle reflection,  he  will  say  that  under  certain  circumstances 
he  receives  from  the  table  impressions  of  sight,  heanng,  and 
feeling,  whicli  he  explains  bv  the  table  being  bhick.  re- 
sonant, and  hard.  In  other  words  he  recognizes  the  table 
by  sensations  of  his  own  which  he  calls  the  qualities  of  the 
table.  Ts  the  table,  then,  the  sum  of  the  qualities,  —  black- 
ness, rescmancv.  hardness,  etc.,  ^ — or  has  it  an  essence  of  its 
own  in  which  these  inhere  and  centre?  The  latter  alterna- 
tive leads  to   the  same  result   as  the   former,   f^or  essence  is 
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knowable  only  by  its  manifested  qualities,  that  is,  by  our 
sensations.  Those  simple  and  unvarying  constituents  oi 
matter,  those  centres  of  energy,  capable  of  interpenetration, 
which  we  call  '*  atoms,'*  are  mere  assumptions  presupposed 
in  the  inferential  calculation  of  phenomena,  and  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  sense-perception. 

Hence  our  knowledge  ultimately  depends  upon  a  series 
of  events,  or  phenomena  of  consciousness,  which  we  de- 
scribe as  blacky  loudy  hard^  sweety  rose^cented^  and  the  like. 
We  neither  know,  nor  can  know,  anything  of  matter,  ex- 
cept the  impressions  which  it  makes  on  our  senses,  im- 
pressions derived  from  the  forces  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle. 
The  blackness  of  a  table,  for  instance,  is  not  in  the  table,  but 
in  ourselves ;  it  is  a  mode  of  our  consciousness  which  can- 
not even  be  conceived  to  exist  in  the  table,  but  arises  in  us 
as  a  consequence  of  molecular  changes  propagated  from  the 
eye  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve  when  ether-vibrations 
of  a  certain  definite  character  fall  upon  the  retina.  All 
we  know  of  matter  is  an  agglomeration  of  sensations,  with 
a  background  of  possibilities  of  sensation.  In  the  same 
way  all  I  can  say  of  myself,  apparently,  is  that  I  am  a  series 
of  states  of  consciousness,  with  a  background  of  states  of 
consciousness  that  might  have  been  felt,  and  a  future  of 
states  of  consciousness  yet  to  be  experienced. 

The  question  then  arises  —  how  comes  a  series  of  states 
of  consciousness  to  think  of  itself  as  ane^  as  a  continuous 
being?  Continuity  of  consciousness  is  inconceivable  except 
on  the  supposition  of  a  subject  which  continues  after  the 
transitory  states  have  gone,  remaining  one  and  indivisible 
while  they  are  multiple  and  complex.  We  can  imagine  a 
sensitive  animal  receiving  any  number  of  successive  shocks, 
yet,  unless  it  were  possessed  of  memory  at  least,  it  would 
never  reflect,  "  I  felt  this  and  that,"  or  anticipate  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  existence.  Hence  to  our  list  of  states  of 
consciousness  we  must  add  corresponding  recollections, 
fainter  repetitions  of  previous  impressions,  and  anticipations 
of  impressions  yet  to  come.     These  states  of  consciousness 
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follow  one  another  in  order  o(  time :  certain  impressions 
are  connected  with  certain  others  by  their  likeness;  all  re- 
collections and  anticipations  are  also  like  their  correspond- 
ing impressions,  ami  recollections  at  least  are  connected 
with  corresponding  impressions  as  etVecl  with  cause.  Thus 
our  states  of  consciousness  come  to  form  a  single  system, 
a  world  of  their  own,  a  "  cosmos''  of  experience,  united  by 
the  ties  of  an  order  of  time,  likeness,  and  the  relationship 
of  cause  and  ertect. 

These  links  are  the  work  of  the  mind,  acting  upon  tiie 
material  given  it  in  sensation  ;  and.  since  nothing  but  an  in- 
ternal subjective  unity  can  link  our  states  of  consciousness 
together  from  the  subjective  side,  there  must  be  in  each  self- 
conscious  being  —  that  is,  each  being  that  conceives  of  an 
**  I  " — an  inward  unity,  a  self,  an  **  ego/'  which  is  not 
separated  from  the  states  of  self-consciousness,  nor  is  one 
or  an}^  number  of  them,  but  is  a  difl'erent  side  of  our  sub- 
jective experience  which  we  may  call  *'  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple** in  man. 

Herbert  Spencer,  who  seems  in  his  "Psychology"  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  ^'ego'*  is  nothing  but  the  transi- 
tory state  of  the  moment,  in  his  "First  Principles'*  asserts  that 
a  permanent  subject  or  personality  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
facts,  but  is  absolutely  unknowable,  because  the  object  of 
knowledge  must  be  ditTerent  trom  its  subject.  That  this  is 
not  the  case  is  shown  by  experience.  If  we  are  conscious 
of  personality^ — which  Spencer  admits  —  we  have  a  know/- 
edge  of  it,  and  this  knowledge  of  self  is  as  certain  and  as 
true  as  the  knowledge  of  external  objects,  tor  we  are  as  ig- 
norant of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  object  as  we  are  of 
the  ultimate  nature  of  self. 

**  Klower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  plnck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
Hold  you  there,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower;  but  if  I  could  understand 
Whiit  you  are,  root  and  alt.  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

The  permanent  nexus,  which  is  never  itself  a  state  of 
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consciousness,  but  which  holds  states  of  consciousness  to- 
gether, is  discoverable  every  time  that  we  call  up  past 
events  by  the  aid  of  memory,  for  there  must  have  been  an 
"  I "  to  perceive  and  reflect,  then,  as  there  is  an  "  I " 
to  draw  an  inference  now.  While  the  apprehension  of 
the  self  is  not  combined  with  every  mental  phenomenon, 
yet,  when  we  apprehend  ourselves  as  the  subject  of  a 
present  state,  our  knowledge  of  the  self  id  as  certain  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  state.  The  objection  that  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  self  in  the  flrst  instant  of  existence  is  no  objec- 
tion at  all,  for  the  concept  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  synchronous  with  the  first  apprehension,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Tennyson  : 

**  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  pressed 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast. 
Has  never  thought  that  this  is  I. 

But  as  he  grows,  he  gathers  much, 

And  learns  the  use  of  I  and  Me, 

And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see, 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch. 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind. 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin, 
As  through  the  frame  that  bound  him  in. 

His  isolation  grows  defined." 

Now  what  do  we  mean  when  we  call  a  certain  sensation, 
—  for  instance,  the  sight  of  a  white-draped  figure  in  a  grave- 
yard,—  a  delusion?  In  this  case  we  certainly  have  some 
kind  of  consciousness,  which  is  real  in  the  sense  that  we 
feel  it.  The  unreality,  then,  is  only  in  our  supposition  that 
an  object  is  in  a  certain  place,  at  a  certain  time,  where  and 
when  we  conclude  on  other  grounds  that  it  cannot  have 
been.  That  is,  the  collections  of  sensations  which  we  call 
objects  have  taken  their  place  in  a  certain  definite  system, 
a  cosmos  or  world,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  in  relation  to 
one  another,  and  from  one  part  of  which  we  draw  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  other  parts.  How  can  this  connection  and 
relation  exist  in  us,  if  it  does  not  exist  outside  of  us? 
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The  idea  of  this  connection  and  relation  has  arisen  from 
the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  collect,  arrange  and  unify. 
This  is  the  clearest  in  the  categoiy  of  time.  We  attribute 
to  the  external  world  events  in  lime  heeause  impressions 
which  reach  us  from  it  are  arranged  in  our  consciousness  in 
order  of  time.  Onlv  when  we  have  formed  the  idea  of  our- 
selves as  a  unity  do  we  grasp  the  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  events  as  a  unity,  and  only  by  reference  to  our 
own  experience  is  this  last  phrase  intelligible,  so  that  we 
are  able  to  speak  of  an  obfect  which  is  the  centre  of  many 
impressions  on  our  senses  as  *'one  in  many "-  But  does 
this  belief  of  ours  in  external  ^'^  unities",  especially  in  the 
whole  as  one  trpeat  unity,  correspond  to  any  external  real- 
ity ?  To  this  question  Kant  gave  no  answer.  That  we 
cannot  ourselves  produce  any  sensation,  he  held  to  be 
evidence  that  something  external,  some  unknown  x^  was 
concerned  in  each  sensation,  but  of  the  relations  of  the  un- 
knowns among  each  other,  according  to  him,  we  can  know 
nothing.  This  view  is  certainly  opposed  to  common  sense. 
Every  action  of  our  lives  and  every  method  of  science  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  relatit>ns  we  attribute  to 
external  objects  are  real. 

Every  human  being  who  has  ever  set  a  cause  in  motion 
to  produce  an  effect  inevitably  assumes  that  the  effect  is 
connected  with  the  cause.  A  man  who  fires  a  gun  is  en- 
tirely convinced,  however  false  the  conviction  may  be,  that 
the  effect  which  is  translated  to  him  by  the  sensation  of  the 
gun's  explosion  is  connected  with  the  cause  translated  to 
him  by  the  sensation  of  the  pulling  of  the  trigger:  every 
man  is  sure  that  the  unknown  -v  thai  causes  the  sensation  of 
seeing  a  violent  blow  struck  at  a  man  is  connected  with  the 
unknown  v  that  causes  the  sensation  of  seeing  the  man  fall, 
and  this  conviction  is  irresistible,  even  supposing  it  philo- 
sophically unfounded.  So  far,  then,  as  any  knowledge  is 
possible  to  us,  we  know  that  some  bond,  not  at  first  per- 
ceived, holds  phenomena  together  in  one  whole  on  that  side 
on  which  thev  are  external   to  ourselves  —  that  there  is  an 
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objective  unity  in  iiiiture,  which  is  the  source  of  all  rela- 
tions between  phenomena,  and  with  which  all  phenomena 
are  connected.  The  fact  that  this  unity  is  distinct  from 
phenomena,  though  never  separate  from  them,  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  naming  it  a  *'  transcendental"  unity. 

We  have  reached  the  idea  of  this  unity  by  transferrin 
to  the  external  world  the  conception  of  unity  which  we  tin 
involved  in  our  own  self-consciousness.     We  see  reason  lo 
think  that  this  unity  is  no  fiction  of  our  self-consciousness, 
but   a    discovery.     What  is  the  relation,  then,  between  the 
external  and  the  internal   unity?      It  is   natural   to  suppose 
that  all  relations  by  which  they  unite  their  respective  phe- 
nomena  are  alike  ;    some   certainly    are*   as  those  of  time. 
likeness,  cause  and   effect.     Either,  then,  these  relations  in 
the  mind  are  b}^  some   predetermined   harmony  so  coi 
pondent  to   the  relations  of  the   universe,  that   the  supp 
tion  Ihai  they  are  those  re/ations  does  not  affect  the  concl 
sions  deduced  in  practical  life  and  science,  or  the  relatio 
are  actually  the  same  in  both.     In  either  case  we  find  the 
two  unities  connected  ;    with  the  latter  and  simpler  assump- 
tion  w^e   iind   them   to  be  of  common   nature.     We  are  en- 
titled, then,  to  abandon  the  vague  term  '^transcendental  unity 
of  nature  "   for  the  concept  "  spiritual  principle  in  nature 
and,  —  finding  the  relations  permanent  in  nature   which 
ourselves  are  transient  and  conditional,  tuUv  realizable  onl: 
when    we  contemplate    some    completely   acquired   know; 
edge,  —  we   reach    the   conclusion    that   an    eternal   iniell 
gence,  realized  in  the  related  facts  of  the  world,  reproduc 
itself  in  us  partially  and  gradually,  communicating  pie 
meal»  but  in  inseparable  correlation,  understanding  and  t 
facts  understood,   experience   and    the   experienced    worl 
This    is    no    inconsiderable    advance    towards    that   insig 
which  enabled  a  jjreat  metaphysician  to  say  ^•Fecisii  nas 
Te^  Domine^  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum  doner  reqmes\ 
m  Ter 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  formulate  and  answer  an  obji 
tion   which  may  be  made  by  the  disciple  of  Tyndall  aud 
Herbert  Spencer : 
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"I  am  unable",  he  says,  *no  follow  your  swift  flight 
from  the  infinitesimal  to  the  inhniie.  You  have  alluded  en 
fassant  to  atoms,  and  so  have  come  much  nearer  tin  ding 
sure  ground.  It  is  uselesis  to  try  to  pass  beyond  the  fact 
that  atoms  are  infinite  in  number,  and,  in  our  experience, 
absolutely  unchangeable ;  that  they  are  in  continuous 
motion,  the  quantity  of  which,  measured  in  energy,  is  also 
iDvanable.  The  whole  world,  as  we  know  it,  is  based  on 
these  principles.  These  granted,  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
emergence  of  the  sun  and  planets  from  the  original  neb- 
uJa,  and,  on  our  planet,  the  appearance,  successively,  of 
vegetable,  animal,  and  human  life.  Man,  too,  by  action  and 
reaction  upon  his  fellows,  has  gradually  developed  the 
habits  of  thought  you  call  morality,  \i  you  wish  to  know 
more  about  this,  you  must  grapple  with  facts,  go  back  into 
history,  and  accumulate  a  solid  basis  of  observations  and 
comparisons  the  results  of  which  you  may  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  embodying  into  fixed  and  unalterable  laws  of  human 
conduct." 

To  this  the  metaph^'sician  would  reply  : 

"  We  appreciate  the  worth  of  your  researches,  and  are  in 
no  way  seeking  an  easier  path  for  ourselves  by  rushing  into 
generalities.  If  our  view  does  not  appeal  to  you,  we  will 
adopt  yours  and  see  how  far  it  takes  us.  You  assume 
matter  and  motion  ;  but  your  matter  is  necessarily  arranged 
in  an  order  of  space,  and  motion  can  take  place  only  in 
time.  You  say  that  everything  that  exists  is  developed 
from  these  simple  relations.  We  are  unable  to  see  how  you 
bridge  the  gulf  between  mechanical  and  chemical  relations, 
between  these  and  the  simplest  cell  which  reproduces  its 
organic  form  ;  between  vegetable  and  conscious  life.  What 
foothold  can  30U  give  us  across  the  chasm  between  a  series  of 
states  of  consciousness  and  the  single  selt-conscious  being 
which  passes  all  these  states  in  review?  We  are  inclined 
to  consider  the  laws  or  principles  expressed  in  these  various 
ways  as  in  themselves  no  more  liable  to  change  than  atoms 
and   energy.     Do   you  not  yourself  postulate  some  single 
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connecting  link  between  all  these  factors?  Do  you  not 
find  yourself  compelled  to  think  of  nature  or  evolution  or 
the  potentiality  of  development  as  something  independent 
of  the  phenomena  from  which  you  have  formed  your  idea  of 
them  ?  How,  without  some  such  unifying  assumption,  can 
you  conclude,  from  any  number  of  observations  that  in- 
dividuals have  died,  the  general  law,  'AH  men  are  mortal  * "  ? 

With  this  rejoinder  to  an  objection  the  force  of  which 
there  is  no  need  to  minimize,  we  resume  the  consideration 
of  states  of  consciousness,  in  particular  those  expressed 
roughly  by  the  single  words  hungry^  angry ^  sad^  wonU, 
These  feelings,  while  they  lead  us  to  no  kind  of  knowledge, 
have  great  influence  in  determining  our  actions.  They  are, 
therefore,  the  elements  of  ethical  knowledge,  and  their  re- 
lations are  the  subject  of  the  metaphysics  of  ethics. 

If  we  consider  at  any  given  moment  what  our  feeling  as 
to  our  immediate  state  of  consciousness  is,  we  probably  say 
"  pleasurable,'*  "  painful,"  or,  "  indiflTerent.'*  If  "  pleasura- 
ble," there  is  a  desire  to  continue  in  that  state  ;  if  "  painful," 
we  feel  an  aversion  to  continuance  in  it.  If  the  opportunity 
of  action  occurs,  the  "  desire  ''  and  "  aversion  "  become  mo- 
tives to  action.  We  are  also  able  to  contemplate  the  same 
states  of  consciousness  in  the  past  or  future  or  occurring  to 
other  persons  beside  ourselves.  Our  feeh'ngs  in  this  case 
are  much  calmer:  we  "admire,"  "approve,"  or  "  svmpa- 
thize,"  and  from  these  feelings,  too,  "  desires,"  and  "  aver- 
sions" arise,  which  also  become  motives  to  action.  Hence 
we  might  conclude  that  at  any  particular  moment  our  action 
was  determined  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  desires  and 
aversions,  arising  in  various  wa3's  and  complicated  by  in- 
herited prepossessions  ;  and  that  the  resulting  action  was 
that  in  favor  of  which  the  greatest  balance  of  desires  and 
aversions  inclined  us. 

Such  is  the  common  psychological  account  of  action 
and  its  motives :  but  it  fails  to  explain  the  most  ordinary' 
experience.  The  desires  and  aversions  concerned  with 
our    immediate    surroundinirs     are,    for   the    moment,    in- 
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comparably   stronger    thjio    those    which    :in'   the    result    ot' 
a    wider    view    or  of  inlierited    tendencies  —  at  least,  it   we 
can    judge    by    the    disturbances   they    cause    to   our    in  net- 
life.      By  A  moral   man,  according  to  all   theories  and  prac- 
tice, we  mean  one  who  brinfrs  the  violent   motives  to  action 
under  control  of  the  calmer.      History   agrees  with  our  con- 
sciousness in  telling  us  thai  such  control  is  possible.     What, 
then,  is  ilie  nature  ot"  that  power  which  enables  us   to  resist 
the   passion   ot"  the   momenl,  and   to    guide  our   actitins   by 
**  principle '' ?     We  full  back  on  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
arrived    in    the    investigation    ot"    knowledge.     Behind    the 
series  o1'  feelings  we  found  the  **  ego,"  always  in  connection 
with  them,  but  not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  any  one  or 
more  of  them.     No  action^  other  than   a   mechanical  or  un- 
conscious one,  can  be  achieved  without  the  '•  ego  "  exerting 
itself.     No  desire  for  an  external  object,  no  inherited  passion 
t"rom  within,  can  result  in  action  unless  the  *' ego  "   identity 
itself  with   it  for  the  time  being.     Now  the  **ego*'   always 
seeks  an  ideal,  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  itself.    It  its  self- 
consciousness  is   only   partially   awakened,  it    may    identify 
its    satisfaction    with    the    pleasure  of  the  moment ;   bul   in 
proportion  to  its  breadth  of  view%  as  it   learns  to   **  look    be- 
fore and  after,"  it  seeks  satisfaction   in    some   wider  object. 
The  mass  of  mankind  find  such  an  object  in  social  position, 
wealth,  love,  patriotism  ;  philosophical  and  religious  minds 
iind  it  in  beauty,  virtue,   devotion,   holiness.     In   following 
these  Objects  the  self  finds  pleasure  from  time  to  time,  satis- 
faction seldom  or  never.     According  to  the   Hedonist    these 
ideals  are  only   more  complicated  forms  of  the  desire   for 
pleasure:   man,  he  urges,  naturally  desires  his  own  pleasure, 
and  that  of  others  only  in  so  tar  as  he  participates  in  it  by 
sympathy.      Bul   this   explanation   is  now   discarded    as   in- 
adequate by  most  of  the  authorities  on  ethics,  deeply   as   it 
has  entered   into  popular  '*  scientific  "   conceptions.      Disin- 
terested benevolence  is  admitted  to  be  a  t'act  by  writers  who 
recognize  no  basis  of  ethics  bul  the  physio-psychological, 
nnd  relegate  the  whole  subject  to  the  region  of  evolution. 
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where  it  concerns  the  biolo^isi,  who  investigates  its  origin^ 
not  the  melaphysician,  who  has  to  do  with  the  fact  of  its 
exisieaee. 

Now,  without  going  into  the  question  of  the  genesis  of 
instincts,  we  know  that  pleasures  are  measurable  by  quality 
as  well  as  by  quantity,  and  that  all  persons  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  both  give  a  marked  preference  to  that  mode 
of  existence  which  employs  their  higher  faculties,  though 
they  know  it  to  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  amount  of  dis- 
content. The  best  explanation  we  can  rtnd  of  this  fact  is  a 
sense  of  dignity  which  all  human  beings  possess  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  hap- 
piness of  those  in  whom  it  is  strong,  that  nothing  which 
conflicts  witli  it  can  be,  otherwise  than  momentarily ♦  an  ob* 
ject  of  desire.  The  end  of  action  which  the  most  worthy 
persons  follow  is  an  ideaL  This  personal  dignity,  though 
never  separate  iVom  the  course  of  phenomena,  is  independent 
of  them.  Inducements,  desires,  impulses,  may  arise  from 
phenomena  or  from  our  animal  nature,  but  w/// is  the  ex- 
pression of  self,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  except  by  a  princi- 
ple which  is  independent  of  phenomena*  This  principle 
the  self  finds  in  the  attempt  to  realize  the  Eternal  Being 
which  manifests  itself  in  it.  Of  the  validity  and  importance 
of  this  endeavor  every  man  is  conscious,  —  not  that  he  can 
express  it  in  scientific  terms,  but  that  every  lesser  aim  dis- 
satisfies him.  This  sense  of  personal  dignity  in  man  is  the 
feeling  that  his  being  is  derived  from  a  source  higher  than 
himself,  and  this  dependence  on  a  higher  power  constitute* 
a  continual  appeal  to  him  to  purify  himself,  as  that  power  ts 
pure.  The  will  that  strives  to  obey  this  appeal  is  not  merely 
a  factor  in  man's  nature,  it  is  his  inmost  being,  —  it  is  his 
own  sel/\  brought  into  relation  with  the  constant  flow  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness. 

This  spiritual  principle  in  man  is  the  final  authority  id 
ethics,  and  its  development  is  the  goal  of  conduct.  It  may 
be  urged  that  no  one,  except  the  acting  subject,  can  be 
the  judge  as  to  the  course  o^  action  best  suited  to  attaio  the 
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end  proposed.  The  tyrant  and  ihf  liberime  will  plead  the 
same  inner  c<.>mpidsion  as  the  hero  and  the  saint.  But  if 
we  t'ollow  out  the  analoji^v  with  a  lower  form  of  knowled^^e 
we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  certain  sensations,  valid  in 
so  far  as  they  were  really  felt  by  the  subject,  could  yet  be 
called  **  deUiRTve"  in  the  sense  that  they  led  to  conclusions 
inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  the  world  as  an  or- 
granized  whole.  The  belief  that  the  whole  cosmos  exists  as 
a  moral  unity  may  seem  at  first  to  he  a  romantic  aspiration 
far  beyond  the  realm  of  experience.  But  such  a  moral 
unity  ma}'  be  present  in  some  real  sense  to  the  eternal  con- 
sciousness, the  spiritual  principle  in  nature.  If  our  own 
being  is  to  possess  a  moral  unity,  this  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  correspondence  with  the  moral  unity  of  the  Eternal 
Beinj^  as  manifested  in  ourselves: 

"Truth  for  truth,  and  g^ood  for  pood  !     The  Good,  the  True,  thf   Pure»  the 
Just, 
Take  the  charm  **  For  ever"  from  them,  and  they  crtimhle  in  the  dust,'* 

Looked  at  from  another  side,  morality  is  such  a  develop- 
ment of  our  own  nature  as  implies  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment in  the  nature  of  others.  Hence  we  reach  the  basic 
principles  of  the  moral  law  :  —  Act  so  as  to  treat  humanity, 
whether  in  your  own  person  or  in  that  of  another,  always  as 
an  end,  never  as  a  means  :  —  Act  so  that  your  conduct  may 
be  taken  as  a  law  for  all  men  :  — Take  nothing  to  be  a  good 
which  is  an  object  of  competition. 

It  is  from  history  that  we  best  learn  the  nature  of  this 
good  which  lies  apart  from  competition.  At  the  earliest 
stage  at  which  we  can  imagine  man  as  self-conscious,  we 
tind  him  in  family  and  social  relations,  in  which  he  acts 
with  self-restraint  towards  other  persons,  out  of  respect 
towards  them  as  persons,  and  not  with  the  idea  of 
ultimate  advantage  to  himselt'.  He  has  a  dimly-con- 
ceived purpose  to  found  a  family,  in  which  well-being  may 
be  the  permanent  possession  of  changing  individuals.  In  a 
later  stage  of  development  he  has  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the 
state,  and  at  this  stage  the  previous  achievements  of  moral 
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thought  receive  confirmation  from  being  formulated  in  lawsj 
and  customs.  Only  on  the  basis  of  a  hif(hly-developed 
slate-life  was  philosophy  able  to  treat  the  separate  virtues  as 
parts  of  one  whole*  and  so  fjive  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of 
virtue  for  its  own  sake.  The  treatment  of  virtue  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  remains  unchanged  to  the  present  day,  but  the  f^real- 
est  development  of  the  practical  ideal  was  achieved  not  by 
any  system  of  philosophy,  but  by  the  Christian  religion, 
which  broke  down  the  artificial  barriers  of  state-life,  and 
declared  all  men,  as  brothers,  to  be  equal  objects  of  moral 
ohlit^ation. 

The  Hedonistic  philosophers  have  contributed  greatly  to 
moral  progress,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  their  doc- 
trines as  in  spite  of  them.  The  state  of  society  in  which 
human  beings  are  freer  and  better-disposed  is,  pre- 
sumably, more  pleasurable  than  that  in  which  disorder 
and  malice  prevail,  and  utilitarians,  imagining  that  they 
were  seeking  the  pleasure  which  is  the  accompaniment  of 
goodness,  became  absorbed  in  the  active  pursuit  of  good* 
ness  itself, — ^a  result  more  creditable,  it  would  seem,  to 
their  hearts  than  to  their  heads. 

The  present  age  has  before  it  a  multitude  of  problems 
which  clamor  for  solution.  The  due  partition  of  time 
between  imperative  claims  which  are  at  variance  with  each 
other,  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  the  battle  be- 
tween theology  and  physical  science,  the  issue  of  the  move- 
ment which  calls  itself  *' socialism,'*  and  appeals  to  us  in 
the  name  of  "  God  and  the  people ".  the  limits,  if  such 
there  be,  of  veracity  — these  are  questions  which  philoitophy 
seems  unable  to  solve,  but  it  can  at  least  clear  away  the 
complications  which  surround  them,  and  give  the  moral ^J 
tacully  a  clear  view  f»f  the  situation  on  which  it  has  to  pro^^H 
nounce  its  verdict,  impressing  upon  it  at  the  same  time  the 
necessity  of  a  severe  scrutiny  of  the  various  incentives  to 
action. 

Philosophy  can  also  guard  against  another  dunger.     At 
certain  epochs  in  their  lives  individuals  find  their  own 
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of  right  at  variance  with  precepts  which  law,  religion,  or 
custom,  have  imposed  on  them.  This  difficulty  might  lead 
them  to  abandon  their  private  judgment  or  to  revolt  against 
established  morality,  did  not  philosophy  point  out  that  all 
definite  precepts  are  necessarily  limited  in  their  validity  to 
a  particuhu  sphere,  and  that  due  respect  for  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  deliberate  refusal  of 
obedience  in  some  one  point. 

The  principles  of  philosophy  above  set  forth  possess  the 
merit  of  being  eminently  practical  in  their  bearing  on  con- 
duct. No  observation  of  the  actions  of  mankind,  no  evolu- 
tionary' theories  as  to  the  progress  of  human  nature  in  the 
past,  can  make  it  clear  to  us  by  logical  demonstration  how 
we  should  strive  to  act  in  the  future  ;  this  must  be  the  work 
of  the  living  human  soul,  which,  when  it  has  become  de- 
veloped by  the  practice  of  morality,  can  assimilate  the  data 
of  ethics  and  by  an  organic  process  throw  out  ideals  for  the 
future.  These  practical  ideals  must  be  looked  upon  as  par- 
tial representations  of  one  great  moral  unity,  just  as  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  are  partial  realizations  of  the 
inner  unity  of  the  self. 

It  may  be  asked.  *'  Why  follow  a  long  train  of  reason- 
ing and  examine  different  theories  merely  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion of  which  we  were  certain  before,  namely  that  the 
first  principle  is  a  moral  unity?'*  A  little  child  is  certain 
that  the  house  in  which  it  lives  is  not  ruled  by  any  unknown 
power,  yet  dim  shapes  peer  out  of  unexplored  corners  and 
dusky  shadows  flit  along  the  walls.  Some  day  the  child 
summons  up  courage  to  face  the  shadows  and  explore  the 
corners,  and  the  sense  of  security  that  ensues,  when  thev  are 
found  to  be  harmless  compensates,  for  all  previous  fears.  So 
when  a  man  whn  has  looked  into  the  ultimate  questions  of 
being  and  sounded  the  currents  of  modern  inquiry,  finds 
that  the  result  does  nr>t  contradict  his  previous  centralizing 
and  unifying  conclusion,  he  begins  to  grasp  some  portion  of 
a  wisdom  more  satisfying  than  the  correct  deduction  of 
effect  from  cause  in  the  realm   of  phenomena  :   he  becomes 
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convinced  that  he  is  living  sub  specie  mtemiiatis^  and  that 
the  approval  of  a  Higher  Being  is  the  aim  of  human  life. 

^Thy  dntj  do?  rejoined  the  Toice, 
Ah,  do  it,  do  it,  and  rejoice ; 
But  Shalt  thou  then,  when  all  ii  done, 
Enjoj  a  love,  embrace  a  beautj 
Like  these  that  maj  be  seen  and  won 
In  life,  whose  course  will  then  be  run; 
Or  wilt  thou  be  where  there  is  none  7 
I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty." 

John  Fbarnucy. 
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t.     THB     PARNASSIANS. 

After  the  bankmptcy  of  Romantic  poetry  toward  the 
middle  of  this  century,  French  verse  divides  with  Baudelaire 
and  Banville  into  two  currents,  the  former  with  his  Decadent 
successors,  cultivating  an  eccentric  irregularity  and  finding, 
as  one  of  the  latest  of  his  Synibolist  followers  puts  it,  ia 
nuance  la  seulc  fiance^  their  sole  reliance  in  impressionist 
shading ;  while  the  latter  cultivates  regularity  and  polished 
definiteness  of  outline,  and  bequeathes  his  method,  though 
not  his  lightsome  spirit,  to  the  Parnassians,  whose  chief  rep- 
resentatives I  propose  to  study  here.  All  of  these  share  the 
pessimism  of  the  Decadents,  but  in  place  of  their  subjective 
display  of  feeling  that  suggests  to  the  pathologist  hyper- 
aesthesia,  if  not  emotional  hysteria/  they  show  the  dignified 
reserve  and  stoic  calm  of  the  philosophic  mind. 

It  is  curious  and  possibly  significant  that  two  of  the  men 
we  are  about  to  studv  are  not  French  by  birth,  and  one  of 
them  not  even  by  descent.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  though  older 
than  either  Baudelaire  or  Banville,  for  he  was  born  in  1818 
in  the  island  colony  of  Reunion,  did  not  remove  per- 
manently to  France  till  1847,  and  so  began  his  literary 
career  later  than  they*'  His  "  Poemes  Antiques  "  were  not 
published  till  185  "5,  when  the  position  of  Banville  was  already 
secure.  His  own  ascent  of  Parnassus  was  more  laborious. 
As  late  as  1867  he  could  secure  but  two  votes  in  an  election 
to  the  Academy  that  resulted  in  the  choice  o(  Sardou,  and 
It  was  not  till    1886  that  he  entered  that  body,  taking  the 

•  Ttii'p  thought  Is  developed  in  Max  Nordau's  "  Degeneration,"  whtch 
however*  the  writer  hnd  not  *een  when  the  above  was  written. 

*  He  died  in  1894.  French  criticism  of  his  work  may  be  found  in  Pel- 
Uisier'it  Moiivement  Litteraire,  p.  282;  in  Lanaon's  Litt^rature  Fran^aise, 
p.  1^36;  in  Bruneti^re'*  Po^sie  Lyriqiie  and  Litterature  Contemporaine; 
In  France,  Vie  Littcraire,  t.»  95»  and  Leroaitrc,  Contemporains^  ii^  5.  All 
these  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  e«say. 
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.seal  made  illustrious  by  Victor  Hugo,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  two  to  favor  his  former  candidacy. 

Meantime  his  literary  baggage  had  been  enlarged  by 
*' Poemes  et  Poesies"  (1855),  ^' Poemes  Barbares"  (1859 
and  1862  ),  and  "  Poemes  Tragiques"  { 1884,)  He  had  dis*- 
tinguished  himself  also  bv  admirable  translations  of  The- 
ocritus and  Anacreon.  Hesiod,  Homer.  Sophocles,  and 
*'EschyIuK.  He  had  essayed  Horace  also,  had  practised  his 
pen  in  criticism,  and  had  written  two  books  of  a  decidedly 
radical  tendency,  a  popular  History  of  Christianity  and  a 
Republican  Catechism,  which  it  is  but  just  to  say  were  both 
published  anonymously.  But  whatever  might  be  the  spirit 
of  his  politics,  into  his  poetry  he  carried  always  the  temper 
of  a  schdlar  and  a  lover  of  the  classic  poets,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  objectivity  which  marks  his  opposition  both 
to  the  Romantic  school  in  general  and  to  its  rebellious  off- 
spring,  Baudelaire,  though  it  is  shared  in  a  measure  by 
de  Vigny  and  Gautier.  Resembling  Banville  in  his  prefer^ 
ence  for  classical  themes,  he  differs  wholly  from  him  in  the 
serious  purpose  of  his  verse,  which,  indeed,  has  no  meaner 
aim  than  to  present  a  philosophy  of  religious  thought.  In 
show  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  ideal  life  in  the  human 
mind,  to  trace  its  tentative  reachings  into  the  legendary  past 
and  the  hidden  future  of  the  race. 

His  philosophic  calm  was  a  refreshing  novelty  in  1853, 
and  earned  him  the  name  "  First  of  the  Irapassives."  He 
protested  both  by  precept  and  example  against  "the  cr%  oC 
the  heart."  the  *'  professional  use  of  tears,"  and  such  likr 
romantic  devices.  All  subjectivity  seemed  to  him  a  cor- 
ruption and  cheapening  of  art,  while  a  great  poet  and  an 
irreproachable  artist  were  to  him  "  identical  terms."  Hence, 
though  he  would  have  hesitated  at  Flaubert's  oracle  :  **  The 
idea  is  born  of  form,'*  he  naturally  gave  more  heed  to  the 
chastened  perfection  of  his  prosody  than  the  romanticists, 
while  allowing  his  verses  less  freedom  than  Banville.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  most  regular  of  the  period,  for  the  most  part 
classic    alexandrines    after    Boileau's   heart,  or.  If  ihe  ro- 
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mantic  type  of  that  verse  appear,  it  will  be  in  its  simplest 
form.  His  rhymes,  too,  are  stately  though  usually  rich  and 
often  rare.  In  this,  as  in  his  style,  he  approaches  the 
splendid  brilliancv  of  Hugo,  while  nearly  attaining  the 
clean-cut  cameos  of  Gautier.  But  his  precision,  his  self- 
possession,  his  perfect  control  of  all  the  processes  of  poetic 
art  inspire  in  the  general  reader  respectful  admiration 
rather  than  hearty  sympathy,  and  make  him  particularly 
the  poet's  poet. 

In  his  philosophy  this  student  of  religions  is  as  pessi- 
mistic, as  skeptical,  as  Baudelaire  or  de  Vigny.  He  makes 
his  Cain,  or  "  QEtin,"  as  the  name  is  spelled  in  recent 
editions,  bid  de^ance  to  his  Judge  in  these  words  : 

"Thou  ?*ad,  rhoii  jealous  God,  who  veilesl  thy  face, 
Thou  lyin^  (ifid  \vh<»  .taJtl^t  thy  work  was  good, 
My  brejith,  thoti  niolder  of  the  antique  clsiy, 
Some  da*  shall  rowse  thy  victim  quivering. 
Thou  »haU  say  :   Pray  !  and  he  shall  Hiitwer:  No."  ' 

Like  Lucretius,  liis  study  of  religions  has  not  made  him 
love  religion.  Like  Gautier,  his  only  divinity  is  beauty, 
and  as  we  should  expect  in  the  classical  scholar,  it  is  plastic 
beauty,  beauty  of  form  that  most  appeals  to  him.  His  in- 
terest in  religious  manifestations  is  really  the  interest  of  re- 
volt. For  all  his  apparent  calmness  he  is  militant  at  hnt- 
tom,  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  restless  skepticism  of  an 
epoch  that  is  seeking  a  new  basis  for  ethics,  and,  because  it 
finds  none,  is  forcing  itself  ever  to  renew  its  conviction  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  old  moral  sanctions  by  striving  to  realize 
in  poetic  fancy  the  various  sohitions  that  mankind  has  con- 
ceived for  the  eternal  problem  of  life. 

He  brings  to  this  task  a  spirit  repelled  b}^  the  philistine 

*  It  i»  said  that  only  the  ititercensions  of  de  f  leredia  rescued  this  poem 
from  the  flnmes.     The  linew  cited  are  : 


••  Dieu  triste,  dieu  jnloux,  qui  d^rohes  ta  face* 
nieu  qui  mentals,  disant  que  ton  cruvre  ^tait  bon, 
Mon  «outRe,  o  petriaseur  de  I'antique  h'mon, 
irn  jour  redressem  ta  viclime  vivace, 
Tiifuidirns:   Adore;   Elle  repondra  :  Non." 
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egoism  of  Parisian  society,  and  fascinated  by  the  over- 
powering forces  of  Nature  as  he  has  seen  her  in  his  native 
tropics.  So  he  comes  to  look  on  life  as  a  struggle  between 
the  soul  and  the  earth-spirit,  in  the  body  and  in  the  world. 
Thus  impressed  and  oppressed  by  ^*  the  magnificent  indiffer- 
ence "  of  the  powers  that  sway  the  world,  he  says  of  Nature : 

*•  For  him  who  knows  to  penetrate  thy  paths. 
Illusion  wraps  thee,  and  thy  surface  lies ! 
Beneath  thy  furies,  as  beneath  thy  joys, 
Thy  force  is  conscious  of  no  joy  nor  rage."  » 

His  study  of  history  casts  a  shadow  of  deeper  dis- 
couragement on  his  vision  of  life,  but  he  finds  in  it  the  dis- 
traction that  Lucretius  found  in  watching  the  sea-fight  from 
the  hill,  recovering  his  serenity  in  the  contemplation  of  far- 
off  suffering,  and  relief  from  the  puzzle  of  his  own  life  in 
the  Cyclopean  struggles  of  his  giant  city,  Henokia,  where 
Cain  rises  from  his  tomb  to  justify  his  rebellion  by  making 
God  the  author  of  his  crime,  and  declares  that  he  will 
avenge  himself  by  preserving  mankind  from  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  deluge  and  by  aiding  them  to  shake  off 
the  dominion  of  "  thy  priests,  wolves  with  ravening  jaws, 
gorged  with  fat  of  men,  and  thin  with  rage,"  until  the  hour 
shall  come  when  Cain  foresees  that  "  Grod  shall  annihilate 
himself  in  his  sterility."  This  "  protest,"  as  a  French  critic 
has  called  it,  "  of  the  body  against  pain,  the  heart  against 
injustice,  and  reason  against  the  unintelligible,"  has  natu- 
rally suggested  to  many  the  Prometheus  of  i^schylus  and 
the  Grains  hmno  of  Lucretius  (i.,  (3(>),  But  in  our  day  the 
contradictions  of  nature  have  become  more  acute,  its  anti- 
nomies more  obvious,  and  the   need   of  a  solution  urges 


^Ravine  de  Saint-Gilhs.    The  lines  cited  are : 

Pour  qui  »ait  p^n^trer.  Nature,  dans  tes  voies, 
L'illusion  t'enserre  et  ta  surface  ment ! 
Au  fond  de  tes  fureurs,  comme  au  fond  de  tes  joie« 
Ta  force  est  sans  ivresse  et  sans  emportement. 
Compare   La   Forrt    Vu'rtre,   La    Fontaine  amx   Lianes,    La  Pamthrr^ 
Noire,   Le  Jasruar^   Les  EUphants^    Midi.     In  Bfeci  de.  Lmme  and  Les 
Hmrleurs  nature  is  a  destroyer.    Rarely  she  shows  a  milder  face,  aa  in  Chirr 
de  Lune  and  Bernicay  more  rarely  still  her  sublimity  {Smnmeil dn  C&ndor.) 
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itself  more  imperiouisly  (mi  ihe  hmnao  heart  as  science  en- 
larges the  borders  of  our  knowledge  and  nourishes  our  in- 
tellectual pride.  And*  so  it  is  fitting,  that  ''  Cain  "  slioiild  be 
elaborated  with  all  that  archaeology  and  niilhrapology  have 
to  teach  of  primitive  man. 

Other  poems  in  this  connection  deal  with  heathen  and 
Hellenic  legends,  and  many  of  them  show  the  same  curious 
preoccupation  with  death  that  haunted  Gautier  and  Baude- 
laire, Such  titles  as  *'  Dies  Irae,"  *^  Solvet  Sseclum,"  "  Les 
Spectres/'  '*  Fiat  Nox/'  "^  Mort  du  Soleil,"  "  Aux  Moris," 
sufficiently  suggest  the  nature  of  these  lugubriously  beauti- 
ful aspirations  toward  Nirvana.  '*  O  divine  Death,"  ex- 
claims the  poet,  ••  deliver  us  from  time,  number,  space,  Give 
us  back  the  repose  that  life  has  troubled."  '  One  cannot  re- 
press a  little  smile  of  irony  as  one  pictures  Leconte  de 
Lisle  at  his  desk  filing  these  verses,  and  living  on,  toying 
with  despair. 

From  the  primeval  man  and  Hebrew  tradition  the  poet 
turns  to  the  more  sympathetic  mysticism  of  India.  Indeed 
he  has  confessed  his  attachment  to  Buddhism  and  its  con- 
templative founder,  some  part  of  whose  esoteric  phtlosopliy 
has  passed  into  the  **  Vision  de  Brahma"  and  the  **  Bag- 
havat,"  though  **(Junacepa"  takes  us  back  to  the  still  more 
primitive  phflosophv  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  Nirvana  but 
the  love  of  Jack  and  Gill  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 

In  passing  from  India  In  Greece  de  Lisle  finds  freer  ac- 
tion and  greater  heaulv,  but  a  moral  horizon  always  fatalis- 
tic, bounded  bv  the  grave,  and  saved  only  Jntm  melancholy 
speculation  by  national  glory  and  personal  activity.  So  he 
paints  them  in  their  myths  and  their  worship  of  beauty.  In 
two  dramas,  whose  stately  simplicity  suggests  and  almost 
rivals  that  of  ^^sclivlus,  he  lias  told  the  tales  of  Helen  and 


Orestes.     Briefer  pieces  reco 
ron,  overbold  to  conceive  better 


t  the  hapless  daring  of  Khi- 
gods  than  the  Olympians, 


'  Et  toi.  divine  Mort     .     .     . 
Affranchis-nou8  du  temps,  du  nnnibr»»,  de  Tespace 
Et  rend«  nnu»  le  repos  que  la  vie  a  trouble.     (Pie*  Irae), 
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and  of  Niobe,  who  mourned  Ihe  vanquished  Titanss.  Others 
are  pure  idyl*  of  beauty*  su^^esting  Theocritus  in  all  but 
his  unrivaled  naivet^.' 

From  Greece  we  are  bmue  to  a  field  as  different  from  it 
as  the  Ganges.  The  Great  Migration  inspires  pictures  of 
fierce  energy  and  passion'  and  the  weird  mytho!og\^  of  the 
Elder  Edda,  as  told  in  his  legend  of  the  Nornes*  ser\'es  as 
the  psychological  preparation  for  the  ascetic  teaching  of 
the  early  Christian  missionaries.  Everywhere,  from  Ice- 
land to  the  Ganges,  the  poet  had  found  that  reflection  led 
men  to  puzzled  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  world, 
but  nowhere  did  he  find  life  held  a  less  precious  gift  than 
by  the  race  that  produced  the  "*  Bard  of  Temnih  "  and  in- 
vited the  "Massacre  of  Mona/' 

Of  all  the  world-philosophies  the  mediaeval  christian 
system  is  least  sympathetic  to  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Here  firs 
we  find  the  purely  satiric  vein  as  in  **  Un  Acte  de  Chants. ' 
a  subject  borrowed  from  the  Rhenish  legend  of  Bishof 
Hatto,  who  burned  the  mendicants  in  his  emptj'  granary,  oi 
in  the  *'  Paraboles  de  Dom  Guy/'  a  sermon  of  mediana 
directness  on  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  embodi 
ments  in  the  age  of  the  preacher.  More  completely  object 
ive  are  other  poems  that  help  us  to  realize  the  crushiujb 
weight  on  the  mediicval  mind  of  its  belief  in  helL  Es 
pecially  the  dehumanizing  religion  of  old  Spain,  where  al 
colors  are  heightened  and  all  passions  intensified,  has  beei 
ruthlessly  presented  in  its  barbarity,'  while  recently  puh 
lished  fragments  of  de  Lisle's  posthumous  '*  Etats  <1 
Diable  *'  show  that  the  subject  haunted  him  stilL* 

The  question  of  the  ages  finds  no  answer  in  Leconte 
Lisle.     To  those  who  think  thev  know  the  anstwcr  he  h 
only  a  message  of  warning.     But  for  those  who  can  enj 
poetry,  apart  from  its  teaching,  he  has  much  more  than 

'  E.  g.     Glance,  Klvtie.  Lh  Source. 

■E.g.     Le  M«ssatrc  de  Mona,  La  Morf  de  Sigurd,  Le  C<rur  d«  H} 


mar. 


>E.  g.     L' Accident  de  don  Inigo,  LeFete  du  Conte,  Uotw  Xim^fU. 
*  In  the  Revue  den  deux  Mondef,  1804.     Thev  de«l  with  ttM»  Horg<»* 
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"There  are  hours/'  says  Lemaitre,  "when  you  are  infamous 
enough  to  find  that  Lam artine  says  'Gnan-Gnan'  and  Hugo 
•  Bouni'Boum/  when  the  cries  and  apostrophes  of  de  Mus- 
set  seem  childish.  Then  you  can  enjoy  Gautier  ;  hut  there 
is  something  better.  Never  mind  if  you  haven't  the  great 
Fhiuhert  at  hand.  Even  he  has  too  much  feeling.  Just 
read  Leconte  de  Lisle.  For  a  moment  you  wilt  liave  visicm 
vvithoiil  pain,  the  serenity  of  Olympians*  or  of  Satans  ap- 
peased." 

In  1866  Leconte  de  Lisle  joinL^l  with  several  youn^fM* 
poeti*  in  "  Le  Parnasse  Ccnitemporain,"  wlrich  being  fol- 
lowed by  two  like  vohimes  in  1869  and  1876,  gave  to  the 
group  the  name  **  Parnassians/'  by  which  was  meant  the 
school  that  prized  above  all  else  puritv  and  heautv  of  form. 
Many  of  the  group  have  attained  really  remarkable  excel- 
lence in  this  kind,  though  their  production,  as  is  usual  with 
poets  of  their  tvpe,  is  small,  slow,  and  labored.  The  best 
continuation  of  Leconte's  spirit  is  in  the  Buddhistic  poetry 
of  Jean  Labor  (Dr.  Cazalis)'  and  the  marionette-plays  of 
Maurice  Bauchor.*  His  peculiar  art  has  been  best  learned 
bv  de  Heredia,  who  perhaps  has  bettered  the  instruction.  * 
The  recent  popularity  of  this  writer  is  interesting,  for  it 
marks  a  revival  of  a  stricter  taste  and  a  reactiftii  against 
the  fantastic  license  of  the  school  of  Baudelaire,  tlie  Natu- 
ralist and  Symbolist  poets  who  have  been  moj^t  in  evidence 
in  recent  years,  and  to  whom  we  mav  recur  hereafter.  De 
Heredia,  as  his  name  suggests,  is  a  Spaniard,  born  in  Cuba 
(1842).  Indeed  it  is  a  little  disquieting  to  see  how  many 
foreign  names  one  meets  in  this  literary  generation,  though 
any  literature  might  be  glad  to  welcome  such  a  guest.  He 
is  the  supreme  flower  of  the  Parnassian  cultua  of  form, 
most  picturesque  and  so  impersonal  that  his  verses  have 
not  even  the  vague  pessimistic  gloom  of  de  Lisle,  but  only 
sort  of  expansion  of  heart  at  heroism  and  natural  beauty, 
^hich  it  will  be  noticed  is  the  most  universal  sentiment   we 


'  L-TlluMon,  1888  nnd,  enltirgredj  1893 

»  Tobie,  Noel,  Sninte  Cecile,  Myst^re*  d'Eleusi?  (1889-1894). 
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can  conceive.  Mis  work,  hardly  bulkier  thun  Gray's,  sh 
the  same  meticulmis  polish^  and  the  reticence  of  a  conscious 
artist  who  is  never  ready  to  lay  aside  the  literary  file.  His 
sonnets  would  suggest  the  **  Cameos '*  of  Gautier,  save  thai 
he  has  learned,  perhaps  from  Verlaine  and  his  Symbolist 
Decadenti*,  the  fascination  of  a  delicate  vague  suj^gestion  of 
the  subjective  that  we  miss  in  that  hierophant  of  art  for  art. 

His  style  is  rich  and  highly  colored,  but  more  condensed       ^ 
and  precise  than  that  of  any  modern  French  poet,  unless  it  ^H 
be  Sully-Pnidhomme.'      His  subjects   are   drawn   from    his  ^^ 
recollections  of  his   native   Cuba»  or  out  of  the  wonderful 
history  of  the  old  Spanish  conqtiisadores^  from  one  of  whom, 
a    companion   of    Cortez,    he   is   himself    descended.      The 
scenes  and  traditions  of  his  youth  are  reflected  everywhere* 
but  with  them  and  in  them  appears  the  careful  literary  and 
scientific  training  of  his  student  years  at  Havana  and  Paris, 

Out  of  this  combination  of  a  tropical  environment,  heroic 
ancestry,  cloistered  training  in  ihe  humanities,  and  the  latest 
results  of  modern  investigation  in  the  precise  studies  of  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes,  came  a  half-cento  of  sonnets  so  com- 
pactly built  that  every  word  adds  at  once  to  the  imagery 
and  to  the  melody.  What  a  study,  for  instance,  in  the  mar- 
riage of  compression  and  sonorousness  is  this  sonnet  on  the 
"Conqu^ranls,"  some  pnrt  of  whose  beauty  may  not  have 
evaporated  even  from  this  rhymeless  but  linear  translation  :• 

"  Like  flight  of  falcons  from  their  native  quarry. 

Fatigued  with  bearinpf  their  proud  mtRerv, 
from  Palos  de  Morgruer  brigands  and  captsin* 
Sailed  drunk  with  briiial  and  heroic  dreamt. 


'  The  close<ft  analogues  lo  the  sonnets  of  Lrs  Tntfkfts  { 1893)  are  to  be 
faund  in  the  sonnets  of  Sully  Prudhoniine's  Eprtfnx'fs  and  ynxtic^, 
^  Comme  tin  vol  de  tCt^rfiiulA  luirs  du  charnier  natal, 
F*ati^u^  de  porter  leiirs  mfs^rcs  hatitnines 
De  Piilas  de  Morguer,  roullers  el  capitaines 
Partaient,  ivres  d'un  revc  hcroique  et  brutal, 
lift  alUtent  conquerir  le  fMhuleux  m^tal 
Que  Cipango  murit  dan<(  •tes  mines  lointalne^* 
Et  leu  vents  rII^^a  inclinaieni  leurf>  aniennea 
Auj[  bords  mv<»terleu¥  du  monde  occidental, 
Chaque  »oir  esp^rant  de«  lendemain^^  ^pique* 
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'*The7  went  to  win  the  metal  fabulous 
CIpango  ripens  in  its  di*'tiint  mines 
And  steady  iropic  winds  ^^loped  their  la  teens 
To  the  strange  border*  of  the  western  world, 

**  Each  evening  of  an  epic  rnorrow  fain» 
The  tropic  "ieaV  phosphoric  asiure  jfflow 
Charmed  with  miraj^e  of  g-old  their  slumberingi^: 

**  Or  bent  on  prow  of  the  white  cara%'elR 
They  watched  the  climbing  in  a  sky  unkiimvn 
Of  new  >tar>»  from  the  hosom  of  the  ?^ea."  ' 

This  whole  piece  is  a  sludy  in  rhetoric  and  harmony  thnl 
will  repay  the  must  exact  analysis,  and  the  same  heroic 
epoch  has  inspired  a  whole  group  of  sonnets  as  well  as  sev- 
eral poems  that  depart  from  this  favonte  form  of  the  Par- 
nassian muse.'  Other  sonnets  are  bits  of  pure  description 
among  which  one  notes  and  admires  the  wholly  exotic  tone 
of  the  Japanese  *'  Samourai,"  the  dazzling  colors  of  **  Blason 

L'azur  phosphorescent  de  la  iner  des  Tropique* 
Enchantait  ieur  -iommeil  d*un  mirage  dore ; 
()«  penchei*  a  I'HVHnl  de*  blanche*  caravelle* 
ri/*  repardaient  monter  dans  un  ciel  iijnor^ 
Du  fond  de  TOceaii  des  etoiles  nottvelles. 

[The  following  attempt  to  transfer  to  an  EngJish  «ionnet  »ome  of  the 
elusive  beauty  of  the  French  original,  while  a  forg:one  failure,  witi  not,  it  is 
huped,  be  deemed  an  impertinence.— Editor. 

I^ike  flight  of  falcons  from  their  native  nest, 

Fatigued  to  bear  their  haughty  miseries,  so 

From  Palas  would  brigands  iind  captains  gfo, 

O!  brutal  and  heroic  dreams  possessed ; 

They  souffht  the  metal  fMhulouA  to  wrest 

That  in  far  mines  Cipan^jo  ripens  slow, 

And  steady  tmde-winds  their  lateens  bent  low 

To  the  my«teriou?i  border*  of  the  West. 

From  eve  to  eve,  of  epic  morrows  fain, 

The  phosphor-ajture  of  the  tropic  main 

Would  charm  their  slumber?*  with  mirage  of  gold, 

Or,  o'er  the  prows  of  their  while  caravels  bent, 

From  out  the  ocean's  depths  they  would  behold 

New  stars  ascend  an  unknown  firmament. j 

'  E.g.  CcHifH^raMts  tfOt,  of  vrhich  some  lines  on  the  setting  sun  are  de- 
servedlv  famous.  A  translation  of  Bernal  Dfa«*s  ♦♦Chronicle"  is  a  further 
wtlne*i%  to  Heredia's  Invaltr  to  ancestral  memories. 
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Celeste,''  and  the  cold  enamelled  brilliancy  of  the  **  R^if 
de  Corail,"  *  while  there  is  even  a  breath  of  human  sympathy 
in  **La  M^daille  Antique"  and  "Sur  un  Marbre  Bris^/* 
and  this  note  is  carried  also  into  the  *'  Sonnets  Epigraphes/' 
where  there  is  a  touch  of  the  high-souled  melancholy  that 
befits  the  representative  of  a  race  whose  past  priories  seem 
to  contain  no  promise  for  the  future. 

In  Leconte  de  Lisle  the  muse  seemed  to  flee  oar  in- 
hospitable age  ;  in  Heredia  she  wrapped  herself  in  splendid 
imagry  and  philosophic  contemplation.  Meantime  a  more 
genuinely  popular  note  was  struck  by  Manuel  and  Copp^, 
who  cultivated  the  descriptive  poetry  of  common  life  and  so 
made  themselves  the  poetic  representatives  of  the  na- 
turalistic school  though  they  are  less  thoroughgoing  in  medi- 
tating that  thankless  muse  than  the  vociferous  Richepin ' 
or  even  than  the  occasional  ventures  in  this  field  of  Mau- 
passant and  the  versatile  Verlaine.  Both  Copp^e  and 
Manuel  compromise  a  little  with  idealism,  approaching  per- 
haps most  nearly  to  the  model  Sainte-Beuve  had  set  up  for 
himself  in  the  "  Pens^es  de  Joseph  Delorme."  "  I  have 
tried,"  he  says,  "  to  be  original  in  my  fashion,  humbly,  like 
a  bourgeois,  watching  closely  the  soul  and  nature,  naming 
things  of  private  life  by  their  common  names,  but  trying  to 
relieve  the  prosaic  side  of  these  humble  details  by  descrip- 
tions of  human  sentiments  and  natural  objects."  In  this 
style  Manuel  *  printed  three  collections  of  poems,  "  Pages 
Intimes"  (1866),  "Pendant  la  Guerre"  (1871),  and 
"Poemes  Populaires"   (1871),  which  won  so  great  a  popu- 

*  The  last  six  lines  are  peculiarly  praiseworthy : 

De  sa  splendide  ^caille  ^teignant  les  ^maux, 

Un  grand  poisson  navigue  H  travers  les  rameaux,  {i,€.  of  the  coral) 

Dans  I'onde  transparente  indolemment  il  rode. 

Et  brusquement,  d'un  coup  de  sa  nageoire  en  feu, 

II  fait  dans  le  crystal  morne,  immobile  et  bleu, 

Courir  un  frisson  d'or,  de  nacre  et  d'^meraude. 

# 

*  Chansons  des  Gueux,  1876;  Les  Blasphemes,  1884. 

'  Born  1833.  He  has  published  also  a  fourth  collection  of  poems,  **  Eo 
Voyage,"  1881,  and  several  popular  dramas.     His  profession  is  pedagogy. 
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ccess  that  a  selection  from  them,  "Poesies  de  V  Ecole  et 
yer"  has  been  made  for  the  use  nt"  French  Rchooln. 
This  domestic  [jenre  was  almost  immediatelv  adopted  bv 
Coppi^eJ  who  calls  Leconte  de  Lisle  his  master,  thoii|rh  he 
seems  rather  an  orif^inal  genius  of  a  secondary  rank.  Me 
has  written  much  in  prose  fiction  and  the  drama,  but  it  is  as 
a  poet  that  he  must  be  studied,  tor  it  is  the  poetic  element  in 
his  prose  and  the  epic  or  lyric  note  in  his  dramas  that  ^ives 
them  their  peculiar  charm.  He  began  as  a  tnte  Parnassian, 
an  artist  in  verse  who  rejoiced  in  his  handiwork  and  was 
skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  ot'  the  crat\,  though  not  without 
some  laiot  of  sentimental  tinsel  and  a  little  of  Gautier's  in- 
difference to  the  moral  bearing  of  his  work.  Typical  of 
this  period  is  "  Les  Intimites,"  while  four  vears  later  the 
langorous  coquetry  of  *'  Les  Humbles,"  whose  facile  suavity 
and  fleeting  grace  suggest  Banville,  strikes  quite  another*  a 
deeper,  and  possihiy  also  a  higher  note.  Here  with  studied 
simplicity  and  a  beauty  not  without  its  sternness,  he  wrote  the 
ric  of  poverty  and  selt-denial,  the  poetry  of  demijcracy. 
We  see  a  band  of  emigrants  forced  to  leave  the  only  land 
ihev  know  and  looking  to  the  future  leas  with  hope  than 
with  frightened  anxiety  ;  we  are  shown  the  nurse  who  re- 
turns from  her  city  charge  to  find  her  own  cradle  empty,  the 
son  who  toils  his  life  nut  for  his  mother,  and  the  domestic 
troubles  of  a  "*  Petit  Epicier/'  That  Copp^e's  svmpathv  for 
e  •*  Humbles  '*  was  genuine,  earlier  pieces,  such  as  *'  The 
lacksmiths'  Strike"  and  "Angelus"  attest,  though  he 
lacks  sustained  energy  and  occasionally  falls  into  a  jesting 
triviality  that  grates  on  a  sensitive  ear.  All  this  is  laid 
aside,  however^  in   **  Pendant  le   Si^ge,"  poems  that  ring 

'  Born  1843.     He  collaborated  in  the  "  Parnasse  Contemponiin  "  of  1S66. 

lis  poem»  are  collected  under  the  titJefi:     Le  RcHquaire,  ift66;  Intimity, 

ii68;  PoemeB  Modernes,  1869;  Lc«  Humbler,  1872;  Le  Cahier  Rouge,  1874: 

Hfvier,    1H75;  Pendant   le  fli^j^e,   1875;    Exil^e,    1876;  Les  Mois,   1877;  Le 

taufraj^Ct  1878.  Hi*  dramatic  work  dates  from  1869,  and  various  volumes  of 

tale*  have  appeared  since  1880.     Critical  articles  on  Coppee  may  be 

md  in  Lemaitre,  Contemporains,  i.,  79;  in  France,  V'fcc  Littoral  re,  i.,  156; 

In  the  Journal  de«  D^hat?  (Hebdom.)    Sept.  15,  1894;  In  Revue  Bleue,  Jan, 

_^»  1895. 
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with  a  true  patriotisni  in  defeat,  and  indignation  at  the 
Commune,  that  'Mnsurrection  of  instincts  without  a  country 
and  without  a  God."  These  cries  of  pain  are  followed  by  a 
little  group  of  "  Promenades  et  Int^rieurs "  which  are  per- 
haps the  best  poetic  expression  of  modem  Parisian  life. 

But  the  sobering  effect  of  1871  soon  gave  place  to  a 
gentler  vein  of  poetic  narration,  suggesting  now  the  dryad, 
now  the  faun,  and  occasionally  the  satyr.  The  domestic 
idyl  has  seldom  found  a  prettier  expression  than  in  ^^  Jeunes 
Filles  "  and  "  Les  Mois,"  and  in  a  few  later  poems  such  as 
"  La  T^te  de  la  Sultane  "  and  "  La  Vieille  "  he  has  re- 
vealed an  unsuspected  tragic  strength  that  his  dramas  at- 
tempt in  vain.'  But  it  is  for  his  stories  of  the  Parisian  work- 
man and  lower  middle  class  that  Copp^e  will  be  remem- 
bered, for  whether  writing  in  prose  or  verse  he  is  essen- 
tially a  story-teller.  Indeed,  in  recent  years  he  seems  to 
have  doubted  whether  poetry  was  the  fittest  vehicle  for  a 
sympathetic  expression  of  democratic  realism.  In  lyrics,  at 
least,  "the  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure,"  and  a 
truly  realistic  description  of  prosaic  conditions  will  be  more 
effective  in  prose.  Hence  "Contes  Rapides"  (1888)  has 
more  readers,  though  less  artistic  value  than  **  Les  Hum- 
bles." 

Allied  to  the  Parnassians  by  the  chastened  severity  of 
his  style,  though  gradually  separated  from  them  in  recent 
years  by  his  more  sympathetic  subjectivity,  is  the  philosopher 
among  French  poets,  Sully-Prudhomme,*  who  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1839,  and  began  the  study  of  engineering,  an  exact 
discipline  that  may  account  for  some  qualities  in  his  poetic 
work.  His  first  essay  in  verse,  "Stances"  (1855),  won  im- 
mediate popularity  for  its  delicate  elegiac  sentiment,  and 
convinced  the  poet  of  his  calling.     Possessed  of  an  inde- 

»  His  best  tragedies  are  Severe  Torelli  and  Pour  la  Couronne ;  the  best 
comedies,  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone  and  Le  Tr^sor. 

'Les  Epreuves,  1865;  Les  Solitudes,  1869;  Les  Destlns,  1872;  Vaines 
Tendresses,  1875 ;  Le  Prisme,  1886 ;  and  two  epics,  La  Justice,  1878,  La  Bon- 
heur,  1888.  Critical  notices  in  Lemaitre's  Contemporains,  i.31  and  iv.  199; 
in  France's  Vie  Litt^raire,  i.  156,  and  ii.  36;  in  Bruneti^re's  Litt^rature 
Contemporaine,  81,  and  also  in  his  Po^sie  Lyrique  au  xix  si^le. 
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pendent  fortune  and  ntTected  with  a  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
he  abandoned  his  profession  and  ^ave  himself  up  to  poetry, 
at  first  wholly  in  the  lyric  and  elegiac  manner,  polish inj:j 
trifles  with  an  amateur's  delight  till  at  last  his  vocation  tor 
aerious  and  philosophic  subjects  appeared  in  his  striking 
preface  to  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  Lucretius'  poem  on 
"The  Nature  of  Things,"  (1869K  From  this  tune  meta- 
physics struggled  with  poetry,  till  they  fairly  got  the  upper 
hand  in  the  epics  ** Justice"  and  •"*  Bonheur,"  the  best  of 
the  few  long  poems  in  modern  French  literature. 

But  from  the  rtrst  his  poetry  had  been  thoughtful,  as* 
piring  to  sound  new  depths  '*  in  the  ocean  of  the  soul  "  and 
taking  for  its  rield  **  all  human  history  i\ui\  human  nature."  ' 
While  essentially  realistic,  Sully-Pnidhomme  is  not  as 
pessimistic  as  most  of  his  fellow  poets.  He  sees  good  in 
evil*  and  has  a  healthy  failh  in  the  value  of  struggle  and 
action.  He  sees  all  the  baseness  that  exasperates  Baudelaire. 
but  he  believes  that  Xhe  spur  of  pleasure  and  anihitiyn  will 
unconsciously  lead  society  upward,  and  for  the  declamatory 
glofim  of  de  Mussel's  "  Rolla  "  he  has  only  indignant  im- 
patience, basing  his  opposition  to  the  Romantic  maiadie  du 
siMe  in  a  rational  positivism.*  It  is  interesting,  and  a  little 
amusing  to  contrast  the  realistic  psychology  of  h)ve  in 
"Jeunes  Filles*'  or  in  "  Femmes,"  with  the  nebulous  senti- 
ment of  Lamartine  or  the  gush  of  Musset,  None  has  ever 
caught  so  well  as  he,  says  Lemaitre,  the  awakening  of  love 
in  a  boy,  his  thrill  at  the  caress  of  a  young  girl  and  later 
his  manifold  and  hidden  loves,  the  delicious  beginnings  of 
the  first  real  passion,  the  pain  of  jealousy,  intensified  by  the 
feeling  that  he  is  powerless  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  her 
who  has  preferred  another.  The  style  of  this  work,  as  of 
all  that  follow,  combines  the  precision  of  the  Parnassians 
with  something  of  the  oratorical  sw^ing  of  Hugo,  and  finds 

•**  Le  V^ase  Bris^'*  tfie  most  popular  and  hacknejed  of  the  "Stances" 
is  not  ctiaracteHstic  of  the  collectian, 
•  E.g.  the  rlofie  of  "  Ameriqtje." 
•Cp.     -7"»»r.  I'tirtitr^  Dan*  i*t  Rnt, 
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in  the  development  of  metaphor  and  in  the  sonnet  its  fuHei 
and  favorite  expression, 

'*Les  Epreuves*'   is  a  collection  of  these  sonnets,  mo 
sombre  than  "Stances"   and  more  philosophic.    He  crroups 
his  poems  under  the  heads  Love,  Doobt,  Dream,  Action, 
His    Doubts   reach   their   sharpest  articulation   in   the  **  Cri 
Perdu  "  of  the  forced  laborers  on  the  pyramids  that  **  mount? 
rises,  seeking  gods  and  justice,  while  for    three  thousan 
years  Cheops,  beneath   that  hu^e  monument*  sleeps  in   un- 
alterable glory,"  but  they    find   their   most  philosophic  ex- 
pression in  such  lines  as  **  God  is  not  nothing,  but  God  is  no 
one,  God   is  all,"  or  *'  Strange  truth     .     .    *     that  the  uni- 
verse, the  hH,  should    be   God*  and    not    know  it,'"      Such 
thoughts  lead   him  to  self-forgetful  reflection,  to  dreams  o^ 
communion   with  universal  nature  from  which  he  rises 
the  more  hopeful  strains  of  En  Avant.  Roue^  Fer.  Monde 
Un^  Les   T^m^raires^  true  poems  of  this  age  of  exploration* 
invention,   and    research.     His    Zenith^    a  little   later,  is    a 
noble    hymn    to   science,   grand  in   its  simple   and    sober 
imagerv  as   it   tells   in    Miltonic  lines    the    advance  of  the 
human  mind  and  closes   with  a  superb   vision  of  leronaui 
who,    lo    extend    the    bounds   of   knowledge,   ascend 
higher  in  their  self-immolation  till  they  sink  lifeless  : 

**  Ye  cast  your  bodies,  »  last  weight,  to  earthy 
And  Jetting  fall  the  veil  of  rnvstery, 
Ye  finished  yourascent  tinrocnpanied."  • 

Though   as   a   disciple   of   Comte   Sully-Pmdhomme    mu?i! 
needs  cautiously  add  that  their  immortality*  is  in  their  workjH 
and  example,  in  the  loving  memor\'  of  mankind.  ^1 

The  war  and  its  disasters,  that  roused  in   Hugo  an  elo- 
quent   but    false    and    sentimental    cosmopolitanism,    fHW 
Sully-Prudhomme  with  a  nobler  patriotism.     ^*  1  have  a  hea 
for  my  country'  that  overflows  her  borders ;  The  more  I  a 
French  the  more  I   feel   myself  human.**     If  he  is  not  y 


^ 


Vou»  let  avez  jet^&,  dernier  lest,  \  Im  terre 
Et,  taissant  retomber  te  voile  du  myiic^re 
Vou«  ave*  acheve  ra*ven*irm  tout  .«eul«. 
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naturallv  hopeful,  he  is  stronger  for  the  experiences  of  1871, 
The  **  Solitudes  "  of  1869  had  heen  almost  feminine  in  their 
delicate  melancholy,  a  note  that  can  be  most  readily  cauglit 
from  these  lines  on  a  hoy's  hrst  days  at  boarding  school,  a 
favorite  declamation  piece  in  France: 

'•  Leurs  blouses  sont  tr^*  bien  tireea, 
Leurji  pantalon«(  en  bon  dtat, 
Leus  chaiis^ures  tuiijours  cirees, 
lb  out  I'air  siaofe  et  delicate 

**  l.e*  forts  les  appellenl  des  filles, 
Et  les  malitis  des  innocents; 
Us  soni  doux,  ils  donnent  leurs  billeSf 
lis  ne  seront  pas  commer^^ants. 

"Oh  !  la  le^on  qui  ii'e»t  pas  «ue, 
Le  devoir  (|iji  nVst  pas  finl: 
Une  reprimmnnde  reamer 
Lc  d^Sshonneur  d'etre  puni ! 

"  Its  songent  quails  dormaient  nagu^res, 
UouillettenieiU  erisevelis, 
Dans  les  berceaux,  et  que  les  m^res 
Le5*  prenaient  parfois  dans  leurs  lits."     .     .     , 

In  the  "  Vaines  Tendresses  "  of  six  years  later  thiy  mel- 
ancholy has  become  more  profound,  the  revelation  of  the 
sources  of  human  sulTering  more  complete.  To  the  author 
of**  Rendez-vous,"  half  poetry,  half  music,  the  world  seems 
not  more  evil  but  more  sad,  and  in  **  Voeu^'  the  poet,  in  a 
Malthusian  mood,  noting  how  "  multitudes  increase  upon 
this  plague-inlested  earth,''  determines  for  sweet  compas- 
sion's sake,  to  let  his  *'  best-loved  son,  who  shall  never  be 
born,  remain  in  the  nameless  realm  of  the  potential.  Better 
guarded  than  the  dead,  more  inaccessible,  thou  shalt  not 
issue  from  the  shadow  where  once  I  slept/' '  Both  this  col- 
lection and  the  "  Destins"  of  1872  end  with  verses  on  Death, 
the  great  consoler. 

•  Demeure  dans  I'enipire  innomm^  du  possible. 
O  iiU  le  pluH  nime,  qui  ne  naitrns  jamait. 
Mieux  sAuv^que  les  morts  et  phis  inaccesiible, 
Tu  ne  sortlraii  pas  de  Pombre  ou  je  dormais. 
Compare  nUo  the   I'ofitpt/  and  Souknit  of  this  collection. 
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The  philosophic  mind  whose  progress  has  been  traced 
in  other  collections,  is  the  warp  and  woof  of  ^  Les  Destins/* 
which  grapples  with  the  fundamental  antinomies  of  life. 

*•  The  world    .    .    . 
Hides  a  profound  accord  of  balanced  destinies    .    .    . 
Not  small  nor  bad  it  is,  nor  great  nor  good    .    .    . 
To  thee  who  makest  each  being  serve  all  others, 
Nothing  is  good  or  bad  but  all  is  rational. 
Measuring  never  bj  my  pettj  fortune 
Evil  or  good  I  tread  my  narrow  path 
Calm,  as  an  atom  in  the  void,  and  vow 
Mj  humble  part  to  thj  whole  masterpiece."  * 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  "Justice"  and  "Bonheur," 
the  two  great  French  philosophic  poems  of  this  century. 
The  former  is  divided  into  vigils,  where  alternate  sonnets 
and  replies  of  three  quatrains  and  a  couplet  keep  up  a  sort 
of  dialogue  between  the  aspirations  of  the  poet  in  his  search 
for  Justice  and  the  cruel  mockery  of  his  experiences.  Each 
sonnet  marks  a  step  in  his  inquiry  which  is  conducted  in 
rigid  logical  sequence.  Among  men,  as  among  States,  the 
poet  discerns  only  selfishness,  and  nature  has  taught  him 
the  pitiless  doctrine  of  its  struggle  for  life  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  This  negative  part  of  the  work  is  more  satis- 
factory, and  possibly  more  sincere,  than  the  positive,  which 
seeks  the  categorical  imperative  in  the  demand  that  each  be 
accorded  its  true  worth,  so  that  from  each  the  best  may  be 
drawn  for  all.  The  poet  finds  Justice  at  last  only  where  he 
felt  it  at  first,  in  his  conscience,  and  sacrifices  the  con- 
sistency of  his  reasoning  to  his  soul's  sincerity. 

In  "Bonheur"  also  the  heart  plays  tricks  with  the  cob- 


*  L'univers    .    .    . 

Cache  un  accord  profound  des  Destins  balances    .    . 
Ni  petit  ni  mauvais,  il  n'est  ni  grand  ni  bon     .     .     . 
Pour  toi  qui  fais  servir  chaque  6tre  \  tons  les  autres, 
Rien  n'est  bon  ni  mauvais,  tout  est  rationnel. 
Ne  mesurant  jamais  sur  ma  fortune  infime 
Ni  le  bien  ni  le  mal,  dans  mon  ^troit  sentier 
JMrai  calme,  et  je  voue,  atome  dans  I'ablme, 
Mon  humble  part  de  force,  4  ton  chef-d'ceuvre  entier. 
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webs  of  the  brain.  The  moral  appears  to  be  that  we  can 
imagine  no  condition  of  life  better  than  our  own,  that  the 
mind,  like  a  kaleidoscope,  can  only  rearrange  its  sense-per- 
ceptions^  that  \vv  form  our  pictnre  of  heaven  by  nefjation  of 
evil  and  elimination  of  pain.  But  if  there  is  no  pain,  there 
is  no  incitement  to  eflbrt,  and  existence  lacks  its  purpose 
and  motive  power. 

This  thesis  the  poet  undertakes  to  prove  by  the  exper- 
ience of  Faustus  and  Stella,  two  lovers  parted  on  earth  and 
united  in  an  extra-terrestrial  paradise,  very  like  earth  save 
that  its  inhabitants  are  vetjelarians,  delighted 

•'To  ?ee  no  longer  hanging  in  th<?  shambles, 
Corpaes  In  id  open. 
That  human  Heshj  nourjshfd  by  other  lie^h, 
May  nourish  same  dtty  worins/'  ' 

They  live  rather  on  odors  and  flowers,  their  joy  is  in 
harmony  of  colors,  and  in  a  love  freed  from  the  exigencies 
of  physical  existence.  No  wonder  this  Lalla  Rookh  para- 
dise did  not  satisfy  Faustus,  and  he  turned  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  "  A  torment  broods  over  mv  ioy,"  he  says,  for 
beneath  the  most  charming  object  I  long  to  know  what  it 
conceals."  In  short,  "the  evil  of  the  unknown  had  already 
tempted  him."  The  exposition  that  follows  of  philosophic 
systems  and  scientific  theories  is  admirable  as  a  poetic  tour 
de  force ^  but  it  brings  Faustus  m-v  nearer  his  goal,  till  lie 

**  Lets  sink  iin«iati*ified  Fit  last  his  hrow 
On  which  tht?  wing  of  doiiht  beats  sure  of  prey.**  • 

Now  first  can  the  plaint  of  mankind  that  has  been  ever 
ascending  and  filling  all  space  reach  the  ears  of  Faustus 
and  Stella,  They  lack  the  joy  of  sacrifice  to  make  their 
felicity  supreme, 

'  Qii'll  fait  Hon  ne  plus  voir  pendrr  \  In  boucheHe 
Les  cadavres  ouvcrts, 
Four  que  rhunmine  chair  pard'aiitref^  cluiirs  nourrie 
Novirri^si*  iin  j<uir  des  ver<i. 

•  Le  fnntoine  du  vrai     .    .    , 
Lniffse  enfin  retomher  ?on  front  inassuuvi, 
Que  bat  I'aile  du  doutc  assure  de  $a  proic. 
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**  For  man  enjoys  not  long  without  remone, 
Aught  save  the  goods  he  bujs  bj  struggles  dear. 
True  joy  is  only  in  the  sense  of  worth." » 

From  this  moment  the  poem  breathes  a  loftier  and  more 
sympathetic  spirit.  Faustus  will  descend  to  earth  to  teach 
men  higher  wisdom,  though  he  must  suffer  with  them.  But 
long  ages  have  elapsed  since  their  change  of  state,  and  they 
find  the  human  race  vanished  from  a  globe  now  peopled 
only  by  plants  and  animals.  Nor  will  they  repeople  it,  for 
without  its  torments  life  would  lose  its  grandeur,  a  grandeur 
that  made  it  preferable  to  the  blissful  existence  whence  they 
came.  So  they  leave  earth  again,  reconciled  by  their  mar- 
tyrdom of  will  to  the  joys  of  paradise.  The  conclusion  ia  a 
curious  paradox.  Life  is  sorrowful  and  sad,  but  it  would  be 
worse  if  it  were  better.  True  happiness,  it  seems,  involves 
sacrifice  and  suffering,  and  as  Lemaitre  has  suggested, 
"  Bonheur'*  might  as  well  be  called  "Malheur.'* 

The  great  service  of  Sully-Prudhomme  to  French  poetry 
is  that  he  has  best  translated   into  its  language  the  new 
range  of  emotions  of  our  scientific  age.     He   is    simple, 
strong,   sincere,  possibly  even    too   conscientious   and   too 
labored  in  his  eagerness  to  unite  the  fullest  truth  with  the 
greatest  art.     "  Perhaps  no  poet,"  says  Brunetitre,  **  eve«" 
lived  the  life  of  his  contemporaries  more  fully,  none  ha^ 
ever  translated  better  its  noblest  unrest." 

B.  W.  Wells. 

>  Car  rhomme  ne  jouit  longtemps  et  sans  remords 
Que  des  biens  ch^rement  pay^s  parses  efforts    .    .     . 
II  n'est  vraiment  heureux  qu'autant  quMl  se  sent  digne. 
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While  there  are  few  living  American  writers  better 
known  or  more  heartily  admired  than  Mr.  Brander  Matthews, 
it  has  long  seemed  t(»  me  that  the  public  does  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  a  special  phase  of  his  versatility.  What  that 
phase  is,  will  be  learned  from  the  title  \  have  given  this 
paper.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a  playwright,  a  story-teller,  a  com- 
poser of  vers  lie  socidU^  a  genial  humorist,  a  bibliophile,  a 
professor  in  Columbia  College,  and  all,  or  most  of  these 
facts  are  koown  to  the  public.  The  variety,  the  wit,  the 
charm  of  his  writings  are  familiar  tn  the  people  that  read 
the  magazines  as  well  as  to  the  people  that  read  books  ;  the 
wit  and  charm  and  sincerity  of  the  man  are  familiar  to  his 
friends ;  but  I  doubt  if  his  friends  or  the  reading  public,  al- 
though they  may  be  acquainted  with  his  essays,  whether  in 
their  detached  or  collected  form,  are  fully  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  their  favorite  writer  is  entitled  to  high  rank  among 
our  living  critics.  Now  we  have  too  few  genuine  critics, 
living  or  dead,  to  be  able  to  afford  the  extravagance  of 
sinking  one  of  them  in  a  novelist,  a  playwright,  a  humorist, 
or  even  in  a  professor,  and  I  purpose,  if  possible,  in  this 
brief  appreciation,  to  try  to  keep  Mr.  Matthew^s  posing  as  a 
critic  long  enough  for  a  satisfactory  sketch  to  be  made  of 
him  in  that  attitude.  But  this  is  not  putting  the  matter 
fairly,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Matthews  has  already  collected  his 
critical  work  into  four  easily  ijbtainable  volumes,  and  so  has 
done  all  that  can  justly  he  expected  of  him.  If,  therefore, 
my  sketch  of  him  in  the  role  of  critic  he  unsatisfactory,  the 
blame  must  be  laid  on  my  own  defective  eye  and  unsteady 
hand. 

The  (our  v<»himes  that  sum  up  Mr.  Matthews'  work  as 
a  critic  are  entitled,  respectively,  **  French  Dramatists  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  "  {  l88i  and  1891  ),  *' Pen  and  Ink*' 
(1H88),  "*  Americanisms  and  Briticisms"  (1892),  and 
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*•  Studies  of  the  Stage"  (1894).  A  small  book  on  Ameri- 
can Literature,  made  up  from  articles  contributed  to  St, 
Nichoia^^  is  announced  for  publication  next  fall,  but  neither 
this  nor  his  scattered  essays  will  be  considered  here.  The 
four  volumes  named  represent  our  critic  fully  and  well,  for 
each  stands  for  a  distinct  phase  of  his  critical  endowment 
and  of  his  accomplished  work.  In  his  "^  French  Drama 
tists"  he  appears  as  a  scholarly  specialist,  the  product 
whose  serious  and  sustained  labors  is  a  treatise  of  perma- 
nent value  as  well  as  of  present  interest.  In  **  Pen  and  Ink 
the  subtle  critic  appears  combined  with  the  kindU'  humor- 
ist, and  the  result  is  a  book  that  charms  while  it  enlightens. 
In  "Americanisms  and  Briticisms"  the  critic  and  humorist 
displays  in  fuller  measure  that  sturdy,  but  never  overbear- 
ing love  of  countr}'  that  has  made  Ifim  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctively national  of  all  our  writers,  and  the  result  is  a  vol- 
ume that  incites  to  patriotism  and  stimulates  to  the  pursuit  of 
high  ideals  in  life  as  well  as  in  literature.  In  **  Studies  of 
the  Stage  "  the  critic  returns  to  the  field  of  his  earliest 
labors,  but  lays  aside  to  some  extent  his  role  of  scholarlv 
specialist  and  allows  us  to  perceive  that  like  a  true  humor- 
ist he  loves  Charles  Lamb*  that  like  an  old  theatre-goer  and 
playwright  he  loves  Paris,  and  that  like  a  good  patriot  he 
loves  America  and  New  York. 

I  wish  1  were  a  competent  critic  of  the  drama   from  the 
point  of  view  of  dramatic  construction,  and  that  I  were  more 
familiar  with  the  dramatic  achievements  of  France,  in  partic 
ular,  in  order  that  I  might  feel  qualified  to  speak  with  some 
authority  about  Mr.  Matthews'  most  elaborate  work  of  criti- 
cism.    1  do  not  possess  the  proper  qualifications,  however, 
and  1  cannot  speak  with  uuthorily.     Yet  it  is  possible  for  a 
worker  in  one  field  of  literature  or  art  to  pass  mure  ar  Ictf 
valuable  general  judgments  upon  the  work  of  another  in  » 
different  field,      ft  is  possible,  I  think,  for  one  specialist  W  ^ 
recognize  the  thoroughness  and  soundness  ttf  the  methods  H 
of  research  followed  by  another  specialist ;  and  it  may  hap* 
pen  that  his  recognition  may  he  more  stimulating  and  vahi* 
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able,  because  less  biased  and  prejudiced^  than  that  vouch- 
safed by  rivals  in  the  same  field.  Il  is  only  on  some  such 
grounds  as  these  that  I  can  at  all  justify  my  attempt  to  ap- 
praise the  merits  of  the  "  French  DramativSts  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century." 

I  am  not  sure  hut  that  what  must  pleases  mv  in  the  book 
is  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  courage  possessed  by  its 
author.  It  requires  considerable  courage  for  a  young 
writer  ("The  French  Dramatists  *'  appeared  in  iSSi  )  to  de- 
vote an  enormous  amount  of  conscientious  labor  t«>  a  phase 
of  contemporar}'^  literature,  and  to  a  little-understood  phase 
of  a  foreign  literature  at  that.  With  a  student  preparing 
his  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree*  the  case  is,  of  course,  difPer- 
enl,  and  after  all  such  a  student  usually  chooses  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lucubrations  a  classical  theme  fully  weighted 
down  with  real  or  sham  dignity.  Criticism  of  contem- 
poran>'  u^ork  in  the  nature  of  the  case  lacks  finality,  and 
while  man}*  men  are  willing  to  devote  a  hasty  sketch  to  it, 
we  find  few  willing  to  devote  a  careful  treatise.  Yet  with 
all  due  regard  to  the  past,  we  are  assuredly  still  more 
vitally  concerned  w^ilh  the  present,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  thai  the  preponderating  study  devoted  by  us  to  the 
work  of  our  ancestors  over  that  of  our  contemporaries  is  not 
due  to  tmr  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  histori- 
cal research  than  c»f  those  of  philosophical  criticism.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  heartily  admire  the  courage  evidenced  by 
this  serious  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  a  contempo- 
rary phase  of  fureign  literature. 

That  it  is  a  serious  and  successful  attempt  is  appart-nl  to 
any  careful  reader*  The  easy  style,  the  general  absence  of 
foot-notes,  the  brevity  of  the  book  might,  indeed,  tempt  the 
casual  reader  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  sketch  and  not 
what  I  have  already  termed  it,  a  serious  and  worthy  trea- 
tise. But  a  labored  style,  a  superfluity  of  foot-notes,  and 
portentous  length  are  by  no  means  essential  to  a  serious 
and  worthy  treatise.  Full  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  general  knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  sympathy. 
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enUmsiasm,  and  a  love  oi  truth  that  shrinks  at  no  seli^sacri- 
fice  are  essential  to  such  a  treatise,  and  I  find  them  all  in 
Mr.  Matthews*  book.'  Of  the  hundreds  of  plays  produced 
by  Frenchmen  during  this  century,  he  has  read  a  large  pro- 
portion, and  has  seen  many  of  them  acted.  He  has  studied 
the  development  of  the  drama  in  every  country  and  period, 
and  has  looked  at  each  play  of  importance  as  something  to 
be  acted,  not  as  something'  to  be  read.  His  point  of  view  is 
therefore  that  of  the  scientific  specialist,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced a  book  that  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  But  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  dramatic  critic  who  knows  his  business. 
He  is  a  man  who«  having  read  and  travelled  widely,  has 
thereby  enlarged  his  knowledge  oi  life  and  his  human 
sympathies.  He  possesses,  too,  an  abundant  humor,  that 
makes  his  judgment  as  kindly  as  it  is  keen.  This  is  but  to 
say  that  Mr.  Matthews'  critical  work  is  informed  and 
thorough  as  befits  a  scholar,  and  sane,  sympathetic,  and 
.sincere  as  befits  a  man. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  these  assertions  to  the  satisfaction 
oi  even  the  most  exacting  reader  would  be  difficult  any- 
where, and  is  clearly  impossible  in  a  piece  of  impressionist 
criticism.  I  may,  however,  be  able  to  give  a  few  grounds 
for  the  judgments  I  have  just  ventured  to  pass.  The  second 
chapter  of  the  book  under  discussion  is  devoted  to  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  writer  of  all  moderns 
that  most  severely  tries  the  sanity  of  a  critic.  He  has  tried 
Mr.  Swinburne's  sanitj'  to  such  an  extent  that  the  result 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  doubtful.  That  Mr.  Matthews,  how- 
ever, has  stood  the  ordeal  unscathed  must  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  will  study  his  treatment  of  '*  Hemani,"  There 
is  in  it  nothing  hysterical,  nothing  subservient  or  extrava- 
gant. Its  dominant  note  is  sanity,  but  not  the  psuedo-sanity 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  often  but  another 
name  for  inappreciation.    Our  latter-day  critic  possesses  too 

'  A  comparison  of  "The  French  Dramatists"  with  Dr.  Joseph  Samsin't 
scholarly  monograph  "Das  Moderne  Drama  der  Franzoaen  in  aeinen  Haupc- 
vertretern  "  (a  later  book)  is  by  no  means  to  the  diaadvantaipe  uf  the  Aioer* 
ican  work. 
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Hound  a  jutlgment  nol  to  perceive  cleiirly  that  "  Victor  Hugo 
is  not  a  great  dramatic  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage  of  Shak- 
spere/'  but  he  has  too  keen  an  appreciation  of  what  is  true 
and  beautiful  in  art  not  to  perceive  with  equal  clearness  that 
•'Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  poet, although  not  a  great  dramatic 
poet."  These  two  balanced  judgments  are  fused  by  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  into  certain  tine  concluding  paragraphs* 
too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  to  which  tht*  reader  may  he 
referred  with  confidence. 

Almost  as  good  as  tlie  chapter  on  Hugo  are  those  de- 
voted to  Dumas  p^re  and  Eugene  Scribe  r  fully  as  good  is 
that  on  Emile  Augier,  with  whose  masculine  genius  Mr. 
Matthews  is  in  entire  sympathy.  But  even  in  dealing  with 
the  author  of  that  excellent  comedy,  **  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier,''  '  Mr.  Matthews'  admiration  is  kept  within  just 
bounds,  a  feat  which  it  is  needless  to  sav  grows  easier  when 
he  has  to  deal  with  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  Jiis  and  M,  Vic- 
torien  Sardou*  The  cleverness  of  the  latter  dramatist,  as 
illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  well-known  use  of  the  scrap 
of  paper  in  the  *'  Paltes  de  Mouche,*'  receives  some  neat  left- 
handed  compliments  that  serve  well  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  rapier  thrusts  at  M.  Octave  Feuillet  in  the  chapter 
that  follows.  It  is  a  broadsword,  however,  with  which  Mr. 
Matthews  thrusts  at  M.  Feuillet,  when  in  his  resume  of  the 
dramatic  work  of  the  decade,  1881-1891,  he  says  of  the  lat- 
ter's  **  Parisian  Romance  "  : 


The  iiudderi  Uealh  ot  it  diHikipateil  atheist  itt  the  jiupper  table  ju^i  when 
he  is  propui^iing  a  toast  to  Matter  strikes  me  us  tricky,  che&p,  childish;  ^s 
Dr.  fClcAtiier,  in  *' Daniel  Deronda/^  iiaid  of  an  aria  of  Bellini's,  it  indicates 
**  a  puerile  stiile  of  culture  —  no  sense  of  thr  universal,*^ 

Here  is  a  home  thrust,  indeed, yet  with  a  broadsword,  as 


'  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  perhaps,  "^  Le  Gendre  de  M,  Poirier"  is  not 
tf  great  «  work  of  art  as  Mr.  Matthews  holds  it  to  be,  but  1  arn  hardly  en- 
titled to  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  Antoinette  seems  to  me  to  be  too  much 
of  a  heroine  and  too  little  of  a  flesh  and  blood  woman.  I  should  t)e  almost 
templed  to  say  that  Francine  of  *•  Maitre  Guerin  "*  (a  less  successful  play)  is 
a  better  character  but  for  the  fact  that  she  is  plainly  indebted  for  her  exist* 
ence,  as  Mr»  Matthews  has  observed,  to  the  noble  figure  of  Marguerite  Claes 
in  RaUar-s  ^eat  novel,  "  l^  Recherche  de  TAbsolu." 
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I  have  said,  not  with  a  rapier;  but,  if  another  metaphor 
may  be  allowed*  we  have  here  a  piece  of  criticism  that 
clears  the  air  with  the  efficacy  of  a  stroke  of  lightning. 
Fortunately^  however,  our  genia!  critic  is  not  compelled  to 
make  much  use  of  his  heavier  weapon.  MM.  Labiche^ 
Meilhac,  and  Halv^y  are  more  to  his  liking  than  M.  Feuillet^ 
and  although  he  has  to  say  some  sharp  words  about  M. 
Emile  Zola«  he  is  too  fully  alive  to  the  latter's  great  epic 
and  lyric  powers  to  be  wanting  in  a  courtly,  if  somewhat 
distant  admiration.  In  short,  the  main  note  of  this  volume 
as  of  all  good  criticism,  is  hearty  admiration  for  what  is  true 
and  worthy. 

In  ^'  Pen  and  Ink''  Mr,  Matthews  has  given  us  what  is 
to  me  not  only  his  most  charming  hook,  but  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  of  our  generation.  I  forget  that  it  is  made 
up  mostly  of  previously  published  essays  and  think  of  it  as  a 
book  per  se — a  book  that  can  be  read  through  at  a  sitting, 
and  then  taken  up  again  and  again.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  it,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  there  are  many  wise 
ones.  Certainly  there  is  a  deal  of  common  sense,  a  most 
rare  and  acceptable  form  of  wisdom  in  the  essay  on  "The 
Ethics  of  Plagiarism  '*  which  I  should  be  tempted  to  recom- 
mend to  the  plagiarist-hunter  were  I  not  sure  that  his  smalt 
brain  would  never  let  him  know  what  hit  him,  if  indeed  it 
let  him  him  know  that  he  had  been  hit  at  all.  There  is  also 
a  deal  of  common  sense  hid  snugly  away  in  the  banter  of 
"The  true  Theory  of  the  Preface  " —  a  bit  ni  clever  humor 
which  1  shall  not  spoil  by  attempting  its  condensation  here. 
The  essay  that  follows  on  **The  Philosophy  of  the  Shaft 
Stor>' "  is  more  serious  in  tone  and  is,  perhaps,  Mr,  Mat- 
thews' most  important  citntribution  to  formal  criticism.  If 
belongs  to  the  very  limited  class  of  authoritative  esjsay^  — 
essays  whose  value  is  the  same  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  with 
that  of  a  definitive  treatise.  In  other  words  it  may  be  fairly 
termed  an  achievement  in  criticism  just  as  the  two  sketches 
that  follow  it  may  be  called  a  feat  of  criticism.  Thcae 
sketches  are  brief  appreciations  of  Mr.  Frederick   Locker 
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(now  Mr.  Locker-Lampsoo )  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  who 
are  appropriately  desigiiaied  as  **  Two  Laller-Day  Lyrists/ 
Good  contemporary  criticiKm  always  partakes  more  or  less 
of  the  nature  of  a  feat,  and  this  is  especially  true  when  the 
critic  has  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  personal  friend.  The  least 
straining  of  the  praise  bestowed  will  offend  the  reader  who 
knows  or  suspects  the  relationship,  as  well  as  the  friend 
himself,  if  his  nature  be  at  all  sensitive.  If  the  critic  be 
transparently  sincere,  he  can,  perhaps,  avoid  the  Charybdis 
uf  flattery,  not  to  speak  of  the  rapids  into  which  our  mod- 
ern log-rollers  have  pushed  their  logs,  yet  his  y^vy  sincerity 
is  not  unlikely  to  cast  him  upon  the  Scylla  of  deprecia- 
tion. But  depreciation,  however  slight,  is  an  infallible  sol- 
vent of  friendship,  and  friendship,  the  Greeks  have  taught 
us,  is  the  best  part  of  life ;  the  man,  then,  that  criticizes  his 
triend  takes  his  life  in  his  own  hands.  From  the  ease  and 
spontaneity,  however,  apparent  in  Mr.  Matthews'  tributes  to 
his  two  English  friends,  I  should  infer  that  he  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  danger  he  was  incurring.  This  means  that  he 
wa«  not  self-conscious,  and  perhaps  we  find  just  here  the 
reason  why  his  two  sketches  are  models  of  their  kind  — as 
delightful  to  the  general  public  as  thev  must  have  been  to 
Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Dobson. 

Of  the  three  remaining  essavs,  I  confess  thai  I  could 
easily  spare  one,  although  I  should  not  mind  seeing  it  trans- 
ferred to  ''Americanisms  and  Briticisms,"  if  its  author  is 
desirous  of  preserving  it  on  account  of  the  original  data  it 
contains.  This  is  the  paper  entitled  **  The  Songs  of  the 
Civil  War,"  which,  while  in  excellent  taste,  appears  to  me 
to  be  but  a  slight  performance  and  out  of  place  in  a  vol- 
ume of  such  distinction  and  charm  as  **  Pen  and  Ink,'*  But 
1  should  not  willingh'  part  with  the  disquisition  ''On  the 
French  spoken  by  those  who  do  not  speak  French  ;"  and  1 
should  pull  a  revolver  as  well  as  a  royal  flush  on  any  indi- 
vidual so  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  as  to  suggest  that  a 
self-respecting  American  citizen  could  do  without  **  Poker- 
talk"  after  having  once  read  it.     Mr.  Matthews  is  an  auth- 
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urity  on  thu  short  stt>ry  and  die  French  drama,  but  he  in 
more  than  an  authority  on  poker;  he  is  the  tried  and  truej 
knight-champion  of  that  hi|jh-born  and  winsome,  but  often 
calumniated  damsel.  I  cannnt  conceive  of  any  more  de« 
lightful  treat  for  a  native  American  with  a  sense  of  humoi 
and  a  knowledge  of  our  national  game  —  and  what  true 
American  is  without  these? — than  a  first  perusal  of  this 
essay,  unless,  indeed,  it  he  a  game  of  poker  with  the  author] 
of  **  Poker-talk/' 

The  buoyant  patriotism   of  this   unique  closing  essay  of 
**  Pen  and  Ink  "  makes   the   transition   tVom   that  volume  tdj 
**  Americanisms    and    Briticisms^'    natural    and    easy.       Atj 
least  this  is  true  for  an  American  reader,  although  I   should] 
hardly  say  that  it  is  true  for  the  average   British  reader 
Mr,  Augustine   BirrelFs  review  '  of  the  book  is  to  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  way  a  Briton  often  fails  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  an  American  writer,  especially  if  the  latter  chance.| 
to  be  of  a  humorous  turn.     "  It  is  rank  Mc  Kin  ley  ism  fromi 
one  end  to  the  other,*'  is   Mr.  BirrelFs  judgment  upon  what 
he  calls  "  a  pleasingly-bound  little  volume."     Mr,  Birrell  is 
nothing   \\    not  epigrammatic,    but   he    seems  to  forget  the 
dangers   that  beset    this  style  of  writing.     The  sentence  1 
have  just  quoted  illustrates  these  dangers  strikingly,  for  ii 
shows  that  Mr.  Birrell  is  as   far  from  understanding  the  true 
nature  of  the  McKinlevism,  of  which  he  writes  so  glibly,  a» 
he    is    from    appreciating    the     real    spirit     in     which     Mr. 
Matthews  wrote  his  book.     For  he  immediately  pn»ceed»  ttij 
quote  a  sentence  from  the  American  essayist  to  the  effect 
that    "every    nation    ought    lit    he    able- to   supply   \X»   own 
second-rate  books,  and  to  horn*vv  from  abroad  iinly  the  best] 
the   foreigner   has   to  offer  it."      As  if  a  true    McKinleyite 
would  not  dread  the   pernicious  influences  of  'nhe  best  the 
foreigner  has  to  offer,"  far  more  than  the  influences  of  thai 
foreigner's  second  best — ^ always  supposing,  of  course,  that 
a  true   McKinleyite  could   stop   to  think  of  distinctions  be- 
tween best  and   second   best  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter| 

*  Included  in  his  M^y  WomrH,  amti  Books. 
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of^iving^  sops  lo  tlie  rich)  in  tht?  presence  of  the  horrible 
spectre  evoked  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  Unspeakable 
Foreigner  I  McKinley  and  Matthews!  This  is  indeed  a 
briHiandy  logical  connbination*  almost  tit  tor  a  presidential 
ticket ! 

No,  in  spite  of  Mr,  BirrelK  Mr,  Matthews  is  not  a  Mc- 
Kinleyite,  nor  is  he  an  anarchist,  a»  the  unwary  British 
reader  might  infer  from  his  country m an 'i>  reference  to  the 
bomb  contained  in  the  American  book.  Neither  is  any 
*' wrath  *' to  be  discovered  in  our  amiable  critic  or  in  hia 
pages.  I  grant  that  there  was  some  force  in  Mr,  Birreirs 
point  as  lo  the  invidiousness  implicit  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween best  and  second-rate,  but  it  would  seem  that  he 
pushed  his  point  too  far.  I  grant,  too,  that  Dr,  Fitzed- 
ward  Hall,  writing  in  the  Academy,  made  good  certain 
philological  points  against  tlie  volume  we  are  consider- 
ing, such  points  having,  when  made  against  a  piece 
of  pure  literature,  as  complete  a  lack  of  tangibility  as  their 
geometrical  congeners.  But  I  am  sure  that  neither  Mr. 
Birrell  nor  Dr.  Hall  has  ever  thoroughly  comprehended 
the  purpose  of  the  book  they  criticized. 

Mr.  Matthews  did  not  set  out  to  defend  the  American 
use  oi ''"  elevator  '*  for"  lift,*'  or  to  laugh  at  the  English  lady 
who  wrote  her  brother  in  America  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  cross  the  Atlantic,  as  he  might  **  have  to  come  over 
on  a  wire^^  or  to  gird  at  the  Saturday  Reviewer's  cock-sure 
and  invincible  ignorance,  or  even  to  take  up  arms  for 
American  spelling.  He  was  hunting  down  other  game,  al- 
though his  keen  wit  did  occasionally  lead  him  off  on  aside 
scent*  And  the  game  he  was  hunting  down  was  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  sport,  and  at  the  same  time  a  noxious  beast 
most  fit  to  kill  —  a  beast  which  we  dignify  too  much  when 
we  call  it  the  colonial  spirit. 

That  Americans  have  in  the  past  shown  too  great  sub- 
servience to  British  literary  judgment  and  taste,  and  that 
many  of  our  countrymen  continue  in  this  state  of  bondage 
is  a   fact  loo  patent  lo  be   denied.     That  such  subservience 
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should  be  exterminated,  whether  by  ridicule  or  by  serioi 
ar^ment,  is  a  fact  equally  patent.  Exactly  how  the  tu 
cule  and  the  argument  are  to  be  applied  are  questions 
which  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  pronounce  a  decidi 
opinion.  It  does,  perhaps,  seem  a  little  hard  on  Miss  Rep- 
plier  to  have  Mr,  Matthews  proffering  friendly  advice  as  to 
the  authors  she  should  do  her  quoting  from  ;  and  yet  it  U 
impossible  to  deny  one*s  self  the  wish  thai  so  clever  ^J 
woman  would  develop  an  independent  spirit^vand  by  crfi^| 
icising,  at  least  at  times,  writers  of  her  own  country  render 
more  positive  and  valuable  services  to  a  literature  she  is  wi 
fitted  to  adorn.  This,  I  suspect,  is  mainly  what  Ml 
Matthews  wished  to  say  in  those  pages  devoted  to  Mia* 
Repplier  that  gave  Mr.  Birrell  such  unnecessary  concei 
Mr,  Matthews  himself  appreciates  Charles  Lamb  just 
fully  as  Miss  Repplier  does,  and  has  written  charmingl 
about  him.  He  has  even  written,  as  we  have  seen,  an  entii 
book  on  a  phase  of  foreign  literature ;  certainly  a  most  i] 
logical  thing  for  a  rank  McKinleyite  to  do.  But  he  has  n< 
neglected  to  praise  his  own  countrymen  when  they  have 
done  worthy  work,  and  he  has  therein  displayed,  in  my 
judgment,  sound  sense,  good  taste,  and  wholesome  patriot- 
ism. I  know  at  least  one  American  scribe  who  is  deeply 
grateful  to  him  for  a  piece  of  kindly  criticism  which, 
whether  deserved  or  not,  came  at  a  time  when  enrourag< 
ment  was  greatly  needed.  It  is  in  praise  not  in  blame  thi 
Mr.  Matthews  does  his  best  and  main  critical  work,  which 
is  fitting  in  the  author  of  the  sound  essay  on  "  The  Ti 
Duty  of  Critics"  that  finds  itself  in  this  volume.  It 
hearty  praise  that  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  much-need< 
appreciation  oi  Cooper  republished  here,  as  well  aa  of 
discerning  tribute  to  Mark  Twain's  best  stor)'.  It  is  heai 
praise,  finally,  coupled  with  discriminating  patriotism  thi 
underiies  the  dedication  of  *' Americanisms  and  Hrittcismiii 
to  that  countryman  of  ours  who  has  written  the  best  bio[ 
phy  of  an  American  man  of  letters  and  the  most  notal 
recent  treatise  on  a  great  English   poet.  Professor  Thoini 
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R.   Lounsbury,  of  Vale.      \i  this  be   McKinleyi^m, 
anxious  to  abjure  my  free-trade  principles. 

"Studies  of  the  Stage''  ofters  less  occasion  for  com- 
ent  than  the  volumes  that  preceded  it.  The  •*  Prefatory 
Note"  shows  plainly  the  point  of  view  oJ'  the  writer,  who 
argues  "that  dramatic  literature  must  approve  itself  as 
drama  first,  before  it  need  be  discussed  as  literature/'  If 
this  seem  to  the  casual  reader  a  self-evident  proposition,  he 
may  be  requested  to  attend  a  class  in  English  literature  in 
one  of  our  collej^es,  or  else  to  read  through  a  few  text-books 
on  the  subject.  When  he  has  finished  such  a  course  of 
training,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  welcome  this  small  book 
as  a  much-needed  contribution  to  the  study  of  what  must  be 
regarded  by  every  unbiased  critic  as  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  human  mind  in  art.  Of  the  essays  that  make 
up  the  volume,  the  most  valuable  is  that  on  "The  Drama- 
tixation  of  Novels"  which,  while  not  equal  to  the  masterly 
essay  on  the  "Short  Story,"  is  nevertheless  clear-cut  in  its 
analysis  and  lucid  in  its  expression.  The  second  paper  de- 
scribing the  "  Dramatic  Outlook  in  America  "  is  optimistic 
with  the  optimism  of  a  man  who  is,  above  all  things,  sane. 
The  essay  that  follows  is  an  accurate  and  therefore  de- 
lightful description  of  **The  Players,'*  the  club  founded  in 
New  York  by  Edwin  Booth,  and  then  we  have  a  character- 
tic  paper  on  **  Charles  Lamb  and  the  Theatre,"  After 
amb  we  are  introduced  to  "Two  French  Theatrical 
Critics" — M.  Francisque  Sarcey  and  M.  Jules  Lemaitre, 
who  are  sketched  with  the  light,  sure  touch  that  we  re- 
cognized in  the  essays  on  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  and  Mr. 
Dobson.  In  conclusion*  we  have  three ^  brief  papers  on 
themes  that  always  take  our  critic  at  his  best,  on  '*  Shakspere. 
Moliere,  and  Modern  English  Comedy,"  on  "The  Old  Com- 
edies," and  on  the  timely  propriety  of  making  "  A  Plea  for 
Farce."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  with  this  list  of 
subjects  Mr.  Matthew^s  could  not  help  putting  together  a 
book  that  should  instruct  as  well  as  charm. 

But  this  article  has  alreadv  exceeded  the  limits  usually 
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allotted  to  impressionist  criticism,  and  it  is  time  to  cry  halt, 
although  there  are  many  things  still  that  I  should  like  to 
say.  I  have  not  commented  sufficiently  on  the  grace- 
ful ease  and  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Matthews'  style  when 
it  is  at  its  hest ;  nor  have  I,  perhaps,  laid  enough  stress  on 
the  fact  that  his  style  is  not  always  at  its  best,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  hurry  incident  to  periodical  publication.  Such 
comment  is  not  needed,  however,  by  so  trained  and  ex- 
perienced a  writer,  and  the  reader  can  without  difficulty 
judge  in  this  matter  for  himself.  Yet,  I  cannot  part  from 
Mr.  Matthews,  the  critic,  without  expressing  a  hope  which 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  him  take  as  an  exhortation.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  judging  from  what  he  has  already  given 
us,  we  have  the  right  to  expect  from  his  pen  in  the  future 
critical  work  of  even  better  quality  and  higher  aims.  In- 
deed, I  am  going  to  be  bold  enough  to  tell  him  definitely 
what  he  ought  to  do  for  us.  He  ought  to  write  that  ex- 
haustive biography  and  study  of  Moli^re  which  is  so  needed 
in  our  literature,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  needed  treatise 
on  any  foreign  author  at  the  present  time.  For  this  noble 
task  Mr.  Matthews  possesses  every  qualification.  No  man 
living  knows  and  loves  Molifere  better  than  he  does.  No 
one  has  a  more  exact  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  acted 
drama.  No  one  can  bring  to  the  work  more  genial  humor, 
more  sound  tact,  more  serious  purpose.  In  fine,  I  must  pro- 
test that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Mat- 
thews awes  us  a  "  Life  and  Works  of  Molifere." 

W.  P.  Trent. 


IMPOllTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


HANUAL  OF  QEOLOOY, 

Pro/.  DaMu'»  Mtriiutneiital  Work.  Trf^ttriiiK  of  th»*  priin^iiilew  nf  tlje  stleiiCf, 
wllh  special  refercrtct<  to  Americati  UtK>loi?leal  History.  By  Jtm.  D*  Daua, 
I'rofesjNfir  Etnerll  un  of  Geology  utid  Mln«frsIog7  in  Yale  UnfverBity.  Fourth 
cdUiuu,  wholl>  rfcufft  utu\  rewritten.  Clotb,  Hvo.  1,08S  pages.  1,575  flgure<t  in 
Ibe  t«zt,  iwi)  tlouble-pnge  mApfl,  H^.OD. 


Koman  Life  In  Latin  Pro«e  and  Verte.     IL- 

1,,-f.  -f  i,  „  roiiduig  from  I^allnlilrrnturc. 

..a  edlUKl  by  H.T.  Ptnk,  Ph.D.. 

tf  Latin,  Col  urn  bill  fullest', 

—. ti  I  Arrowsmith,  Pli,L».,  Profew- 

•Mor  of  Ureek  and  I^tln  in  the  TeucherR 
t'olJi^ite,  Nfw  York,  riuin,  ciolh,  J-Vi  [tji. 
Two  f(iH-i»utre  and  -47  llliiKtr»tiotiHiu  Ihv 
\>\i.  Willi  li.tiodiK'llun,  Jiolew,  blbii- 
•  '^r  cjliv  ->u^^,'t  siioiiM  fori'ollatoral  nntd- 
liiK,  "tr.    i[.:*K     Now  Rrfwl.v. 

M.Tullil  Ckeronl*  Cato  Malor  De  Sen«ctute. 
Tho  dotliiltlve  edition  of  C'Icfro'K  «'»Hiiy 
oii  old  Agc",  F>litcd  with  IritrotlmetloiiK 
and  noteai,  by  Fnuik  ErneHt  Ilorkwnod, 
A.>L»  Profo*i»ur  of  Initio  in  Jiurkiit^ll 
University.  Tht*  K*  piige«  of  the  supple* 
[Burninry  nol««  contniu  Kraioioatli'itl 
iferi'iiceei,  Biiggt^tlonit  upoit  Uh*  triii^H- 
itlon  of  diflleutt  piiHsjigeH,  und  ti'XlUMJ 
rnotes.  Atl  lonm  quiintltU^  are  ruarkcd. 
l2Tno.  rlolh.  lifi  pagcMi.  90c. 


Fiald,  Forest  and  Oarden  liotany.  Pr».*fes- 
sor  Mftllfy'si  revision  t>f  Grny's  Botany. 
A  wiinplt*  liitrndui'tion  lo  the  oominon 
plutttM  of  tlie  UiiUt'd  SiulVH  VHHI  of  KlUth 
mvrkliarn  bnth  wild  and  cultivated. 
By  A 8u  1 J  ray ,  II a r  V H rd  U n  i  ver§l ly .  Re- 
vised,  i*xt*'nfied,mid  brought  thorough- 
ly down  to  date  by  L.  H.  BjiUry,  Cornell 
Uuivrreiity.  In  nomenclature,  thin 
boftk  now  eon  forma  strictly  to  Gray's 
ManunI  of  Botany.  Kvo,  tdoth,  ."ilP  pp., 
9\M. 


HlMory  of  the  PlajFu«i   in  London 

leKclftitl 


a<tdIlUm  to   th» 
hUs.     Uy    Dan  lid 
:2lV1  pp.,  40c. 


LH-fi^c 


^., ..     Lat«(»t 

Kniilliih  €l««- 
12IIIO,   tioardfi. 


American  Literature.  Literature  Primer 
Heries.  By  M.  C.  WtitkltiK.  l2ino,  ftt'xU 
Me  cloth.  ii4  pp.,  sue. 


QiMlJtatlve  Chemical  Analysis  of  Inorganic  5ub»tanccd. 
A*  pnu^tfced  111  Georgetown  College,  U.  L\    uhlong  quarto,  61  pp.,  11.50. 


deManate.  New  StTleNofCi^rniiin  l^nd-jTi»e  Academic  French  Course.  A  New 
ers.  By  Helnrloh  Sctdel.  Edited  by  K,  Course  In  French.  In  accordance  with 
APTownnilthj  Ph.ri.,  Te»Kdicr»'  l*«jllegc,  the  Ifttewt  erjirnniatlriil  rule.s  adopted 
New  "b'ork.    bino.  paj>er,  7:1  pp..  25e.         [    bv  the  French    Academy.     By  AnUdae 

—  '  Muxxjikrelll.      Flrnt  year.      12mo»  IJnen, 

jm  pp..  »l.i4). 
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Modern  !iiT>eitlnic  and  Hcdi  wahHeher  typei 
Will  characterise  this  and  Huceeeding 
volumes  of  this  series.  | 


Sfajr/t  !-<>/(><.  t»/  itMy  of  thr  itbovf  hooky  \fuf  by  mtiil^  pott f aid, 

on   reri^ipt  of  tkr  price.     Carrfxpondence  is  c^rdittity 

invttfd^  and  iviH  have  prompt  aiUMtiom^ 


AHERICAN     BOOK     COflPANY. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. 


BrandonPrintingCo 

NASnVILLK.   TKNNKSSKE. 


Lillioppliini,  Copper  Plate  Iwmi  Fhoifl  EipraiL 
Book  ani  M  Priutiog,  Statmeri,  Oice  Sopplies. 


GENERAL    AGENTS 


—  FOR  — 


SMITH 


THOMPSON  S  KELLY, 

213  N.   Sutiimrr  Street.  N»ahviUe,  Tenn., 
I  HMi'Tt"-!"  4iinl   De«)iTM  in 

FASHIONABLE    DRESS  GOODS, 
RICH  SILKS. 

MOURNING    aoOD5.    PARIS    WRAPS.    BRIDAL    TlWHJSSeAUS. 

Ritl  Gloves,  Eii^listi    llusion   iiinl   IltMispkcepiii^^  (iiMKls  of 
Every  DescM'iplioii.     Moiiiuitig  Goods  ii  Specialty. 

W.  D.  (lALR. 

GENEKAL 

INSURANCE AGENT 

Chaiiil)er  of  (^miriH  ic*»  Hiiililiiitf,  NASHVII.LK,  TKNX. 
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For  Agale  Stoves  ant!  Ranges;  tliev  combine  hejiuty,  econoiny 
and  durability.  They  are  made  in  aur  own  shops.  They  give  bfi- 
ter  flati^ifaction,  la*t  lonjjer  and  make  more  homes  happy  than  nny 
Stove  or  Ranije  on  earth. 

For  Heating  Stoves,  We  carry  everythtnj^  yuu  tiin  iisk  for — Soft 
Cojil,  Hard  Coal,  Coke  or  Wotxl;  t»pen  front,  direct  draft  or  baae 
heaters  for  olTice,  store,  ehiirch,  dining-room,  bed  room,  parlor 
und  hall.     We  can  please  you. 

For  Mantles  and  Grates;  we  have  them  in  both  wotjd  and  iron. 
We  have  the  best  line  of  Tile  Facing,  Tile  Hearths,  Mantel  Cabi- 
neU,  Kraiw  Fire  Sets,  Coal  Vases.  Fender?*.  Screens,  etc.,  ever 
offered  in  the  cit>. 

For  Tin-ware,  Planished -ware,  Granite  Iron-wart-,  Blue  und  White 
ware,  Wooden-ware,  VVillow-ware,  Briishes.  Brooum,  Duster». 
Kitchen,  Dining-room,  Laundrv  and  Dairy  goods.  The  largest 
collection  of  these  goods  ever  shown  under  one  roof. 
For  Lamp:^  of  every  description.  We  have  Piano  Lamps,  Ban- 
quet Lamps  Library  Lampn,  flail  Lamps,  Student  l^amps.  Street 
Lamps  Carriage  Lamps,  Bracket  Lamp^,  Kitchen  Lamps,  Stable 
Lampf,  Shades,  Chimneys  and  Wick  of  every  kind.  We  can 
please  you. 

For  China,  Dinner  Sets,  Tea  Sets,  Chamber  Sets,  Fish  Seta,  Meat 
Sets,  Game  Sets,  Ice  Cream  Sets,  Soup  Sets,  Chocolate  Sets,  Tete- 
a-tete  Sets  Plates,  Cups  and  Saucers;  in  fact  any  odd  pieces  to  fill 
out  your  broken  sets  can  be  had  of  us.  Ours  tock  of  these  goods  is 
immense,  comprising  American,  English,  German,  French,  Wares. 
P"'or  Glass-ware,  Fucli  as  Cut  Glass,  Cake  Stands,  Bowls,  Water 
Bottler,  Finger  Bowls,  Celery  Stands,  Egg  Cups,  Syrup  Cans, 
Vinaigrettes,  Salts,  Peppers,  Tumblers,  Gobfeta,  Wine^ets,  Water 
Sets,  I^emonade  Sets,  Lverything  in  Table  Glass-ware. 
For  Wedding,  Ilirrhday  and  Holiday  Gifts^.  The  greatest  collec- 
tion ever  shown  South,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased.  We 
have  in  Art  Pottery  Dresden,  Worcester,  Derby,  Sevres,  Cobalt, 
Bonnadderley,  Apricot  and  many  other  renowned  makes  too 
numerou*i  tn  mention.  Bisques*  Bronxes,  Fine  Clocks,  Silver* 
ware,  etc. 

And  see  us;  vou    will   be   convinced   the   half   ha*   not   been   told. 
PHILLIPS  &  BUTTORFP  M^F'O  CO. 
North  (olli^Ke  srreft,  Naj«hvlll«!,  Tt*n3 


Arocric&r)  National  Bai^H 


NASHVILLK,  TENNESSEE. 


Cash  Capital,  $  i  ,oo(),oix). 


Surplus,  1 1 2 8,000. 


\y.  W.  Brmuv. 

JOMX  WoODAKLi. 
V.  L.   KlRKMAN. 


BOARD    OF    DIBBCTOBS 
JojiK  M.  Lea, 

R.  W.  TURNKR, 

W.  G.  Bush. 


A.  W.  Hakkis. 
.\.  H.  RoniNsoN, 
E.  H.  Fall. 


Byrd  Douglas, 


R.  L,  Weaklky. 


VV,  W.  Bbrry,  President; 
Joiix  M,  Lra,  Vict  President; 
A.  W,  Harkih.  Cashier; 


OFFICBRB 


Wm.  N.    TtPfKNS 

Wm.   p.  Tankrr 
Ai»'t  Ca»hfers 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 
NEW  HOTEL. 


First-Claas  m  all  its  Departments.     Cuisine  and  Service  equal  to  tne  beti 
New  York  Hotels.      Rates^  S3.00  to  S5.00  per  day. 


C.  D.  COLLINS  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


EjlaMUhed  i»n. 


—  MaiiufaitiiriT  niuJ  Dealt  r  in  — 

ELECTRICALINSTRUMENTS&SUPPUES 

Battenes  of  MI  Riiiils,  Electric  Bells,  AnuDDciators,  Bnrglar  Alaim 

316  North  Mnrkft  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessep. 

COLLIN  H.  FREEMAN, 

Siifcrssor  to  Freeman  &  Co., 

WALL   PAPERS 

Window  Shades,  Mirrors,  Pictures  and  Frames. 
329  Union  Street,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


OLD  CLOTHES  •J*".^  ^^^- 

We  clean  nml  dye  the  mosi  dHleuteiihadeg  luul  riilirh*«  in  l^jfulltNi*,  (.*hltdne^n*«t 
and  UentlemenM'  UannentB.  No  ripping  rei|Ulred.  OuMrRnlee  no  i»matUii<  Ui 
woo!  and  silk.  Wc  pny  <*3tpri*wiape  l>nth  wnys  t«»  »ny  polnl  in  lli*«  rt>U*«il  Btatai. 
Write  for  terniH  imd  Ciiiaioirnf.  Repnlr  ifenllpracn*' riothfng  to  '»rd*«r.  lArc««l 
anil  b(>i>t  equipped  In  theHoath. 

ALDRED'S  STEAM  DTE  WORKS  AND  CLEANING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

,|o6  N.  Summer  Strvct,  NA5HV1LLE,  T6NN. 


AHfeJaHii 


The  Great  Through  Car  Line 


TO    AND    FROM 


is  M  MM\,  St.  Loiis,  Claio,  anfl 
Georiia,  Florifla,  aiii  Soiltet. 


;t. 


Thruu»>l»   f»ltep«Ts   and    coaches    tn   Memphis  \  la  McKln/ie-    ThrougJi 

sleepers  from  AURriU  und  Chattanooga  to  St.LouJs.    "Dixir  F'Jyfr,"  through 

«ieeper»  hetwc«n  Nashville  und   Jaoksonvilks  Flu.,  without  change,  the  year 

round.     For  further  Information,  call  upon  coupon  ticket  agents,  or  address 

W.  L.  DANLev.  Ocn.  Psm.  and  Ticket  Aff't.  Nashville.  Tenii. 


^  '^^J±iJ^^pJU^ 
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UNIVERSITY 

TAILO 


SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE. 


We  stall  uiU  witl*  rhe  priiifi|)le  of  giving"  fiill   v»Iti© 
the  luoDey.     A  ijerfeet  fit  giiamuteetl. 
We  respectfully  solicit  your  patrona^i^e. 

DORIDER  &  SIDEBOTTOIVI, 

Successor*  to  (ierding;  &  Co., 

ke  Ereari],  Eakes,  Eandiej 

513  CHTJRCH  STRRKT,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Telepboiie  427. 

R.  B.  LEES,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

3D  E  IT  m  S  T  J 

CORNBH  CHURCH  A17D  VIN£  STRllSTB. 

Telephone   1245,  NASHV^ILLE,  TENK 


DuriuK  Julv   and  AugUHt    Dr.  Le«f«t  will   Ih'  ut  Sewancc  pruloiAfcmi 


CROTHERS  Sc  KORTH, 


246  FOURTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK 


fBKTWEEN  19th    anci    joth    STREETS). 


Have  in  Stock  the  Latest  Theotof^tcal 
and  Mist-'cllaneous  Books. 

A  Specially  made  of  searching  for 
"Scarce"  and  "Our  of  Print" 
Rook». 

Have  un  liund  u  Good  Collection  ot 
of  Second-hand  Theological  Books. 

Catalogue.^  of  Second-hand  Books  is- 
sued Bi-monthly. 

Books*  not  in  stock  obtained  at  short 
notice. 

Books  Imported  to  Order. 


Binding  of  Books  to  Order  a  Spe- 
cialty. 

Booki^  of  Devotion,  Private  ;*nd  Ku- 
churist,  kept  in  stock. 

Special  attention  ^iven  to  the  Se- 
lection of  Books  for  Sunday- 
school   Libraries. 

CatecUiisms  and  Reward  Cards  for 
the  Sunday  School, 

Oxford  and  London  Teachers' 
Bibles  in  all  the  Different  Styles 
of  Binding;. 

Also  have  the  above  with  Apocry- 
pha. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  GIVEN  to  CLERGY  M  STUDENTS 

All  orders  attended  to  with  care  and  forwarded  with  promptness. 


J.  D.  Rakt,  President.       W.  M.  Rosa,  Vice-President,       AI.AM  Parkkk,  Cashier 

The  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

TULLAHOMA,  TENNESSEE. 
Capital,  $50,000.  Surplus,  $10000. 

J.  D.  Raht. 


BOARD    OF    OIfi£CTOB8. 
J-  G.  AvDKLon.  W.  M.  Ross, 

F.  A.  Raht.  Wm,  Fariss. 


FRANKLIN     HOUSE, 

W.  M..  Boucher,  Prop.     Rates,  $2.00  per  day. 
COWAN.  TENNESSEE, 

PORTRAIT  AND  LANDSCAPE  PBOTOHAPiR, 

S£iWAN£!E,    TUNNESBEllI. 


G.   R.  Ranks. 


T.  A.  Cmbrey. 


BANKS  &  BJIHKEY, 


WTNCBEBTHR.    TUNNEIBBKB, 


AUTHOR I/Kl)  f  AlMTAr,  ^iioo,ooo. 


W.  C.  Collier  Grocery  Co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Oealert!  m  Fine 

IMPORTED- 
DOMESTIC 
GROCERIES 

Nos.  601  and  603  Church  Street, 


W.  C.  COLLIBR.  P^resident. 

J.  E.  HART, 


PORE  TAVLOk.  Vltt-PrrsMMl 
-V  and  Tre&Mirer. 

Thnii.BelL        Roht.UBi;! 

Bell  Bros.. 
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nanufactyrcfs. 

Valises,  Hanil  Bais. 

609  Church  St,, 

Nit«hville,  Teniu, 

Old  Trunk*  taken 
for  lie*.     R< 
it  order  woi 

Telephone  1491. 

ATLANTA  REAL  ESTATE" 

7  per  cent.,  Payable  ^mM'AtumaUjf, 

If  ytm  wlfli  U'wifi'  liiVHsttnonl,  •M^rurort  hy   Atlaiitu   rpfit  «iKtiifcr.  wriHf  U>n9  i 
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THE    EVOLUTION   OF    FRENCH    CRITICISM. 

The  prominence  of  criticism  in  the  French  literature  of 
our  day,  the  talents  that  it  attracts,  the  rewards  both  of 
money  and  fame  that  it  brings,  are  unparalleled  in  its  his- 
tory, and  make  the  brief  evolution  of  this  genre  a  most  at- 
tractive study,  that  has  in  it,  if  rightly  apprehended,  both 
instruction  and  warning. 

French  comparative  criticism  may  be  said  to  begin  for 
history  with  Voltaire's  **  Essay  on  Manners"  and  for  sociol- 
ogy with  Montesquieu's  "  Spirit  of  Laws,""  But  it  was  not  till 
the  eve  of  our  own  century  that  Madame  de  Stael  applied' 
these  principles  to  books  in  her  "  Literature  Considered  in 
its  Connection  with  Social  Constitutions"  (  iScmd),  and  en- 
forced the  lesson  with  her  ripest  powers  in  •*  L*Allemagne" 
(1813).  She  first  made  criticism  cosmopolitan,  and  her 
method  was  continued  by  Barante  ( 1 782-1866 ),  and  then^ 
more  ably, by  Villemain  ( 1790- 1870),  who  dominated  Frenc|i» 
criticism  from  the  Restoration  till  the  rise  of  Romanticism. 
He  taught,  as  Madame  de  Stael  had  done,  that  literature 
was  the  expression  of  society,  and  he  sought  to  prove  this- 
by  elaborate,  though  partial  and  superficial  studies  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  his  learn- 
ing had  much  more  breadth  than  depth  and  the  compara- 
tive method  betrayed  him  at  times  into  shallow  generaliza- 
tions. Still  Villemain  is  always  interesting  and  sometimes 
stirring,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  professor  of  eloquence 
in  the  national  universit3\ 

With  the  rise  of  Romanticism  the  current  q£  criticism 
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divides.  One  branch  lingers  in  the  sluggish  chaDoela  of 
objective  dogmatism,  that  suits  so  well  the  love  of  system 
and  logic  deeply  rooted  in  French  character,  while  the 
other  branch,  full  of  the  subjective  spirit  that  had  been  the 
chief  factor  in  the  Romantic  reform,  leaps  and  bounds  iwl 
the  sometimes  shallow  rapids  of  unfettered  genius. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  objective  group  Nissard] 
{1806-1884)    led  the    forlorn   hope  of  the  decadent  classt-. 
cists  ^  while  the  Swiss  Protestant,  Vlnet,  sought  a  similar  ob-^ 
jective  standard  in  morals.   Thus  both  persisted  in  measuring 
literature  by  abstract  rules,  by  absolute  canons  of  art  or  eth- 
ics, and  both  turned  their  eyes  with  dogmatic  steadfastness 
from  the  personalit}'  of  the  author  whose  work  they  criti- 
cised.    "  I  could  not  love/'  said  Nisard,  **  without  preferring, 
and  I  could  not  prefer  without  doing  injustice."     This  cold* 
martinet  spirit  marks  itself  in  them  and  in  their  successors 
by  impatience   of  irregular  genius.     It  has   always   sought 
its   ideals  in  the  cold   correctness  of  the   School  of  1660. 
Nisard   and  all  who  have  followed  him,  especially  Brune- 
tiere,  feel,  and  show,  a  haughty  contempt  for  the  generous 
but  sometimes  inconsistent  appreciations  of  those  who  base 
their  critical  opinions  on  subjective  impressions.     Criticism 
like  Xisard*s  is  an  art  that  can   be  taught;    subjective  criti- 
cism  is  from  its  nature  individual,  good  or  valueless  accord- 
ing to  the  critic.     Of  this  school  Sainte-Beuve  was  the  crea- 
tor 'AwA  is  still  the  unchallenged  master. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Romanticists  to  couDt 
almost  from  the  first  in  their  inner  circle,  and  always  among 
their  sympathizers,  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  all  time, 
one  of  the  most  generously  appreciative*  catholic-minded 
men  that  France  has  brought  fcjrth.  None  of  them  exer* 
cised  a  wider  or  more  beneficent  influence.  Born  at  Bou- 
logne of  half  English  parentage,  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-1869) 
made  brilliant  medical  studies  at  Paris,  but  in  1827  fouad 
his  true  vocation  on  the  critical  staff  of  the  recently  es- 
tablished   journal    '*  Le  Globe,'*     where    his   articles   soon 
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rought  him  the   friendship  of   Hugo  and   the    praise    of 

<joethe.     To  his  work  in  these  apprentice  years  is  due  more 

than  to  that  of  any  man  else,  the  revival  of  an  intelligent 

interest  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  in  Ronsard^ 

a  selection   from  whose  works  he  edited  in    1828.     Such 

:8tiidies  stirred  his  own  poetic  vein,  and,  led  perhaps  by  the 

feeling  that  he  would  criticise  better  what  he   had  himself 

attempted,  he  published  in   1829  **  La  Vie,  Poesies  et  Pen- 

s^es  de  Joseph  Delorme,"  a  sort  of  Jacobin   Werther-Ren^, 

for  whose  sentimental  sorrows  the  author  apologized   next 

^vear  in  a  volume  of  "  Consohitions.''     One  more  volume  of 

^Berae^  **  Les  Pens^es  d*Aout"  (1837),  completes  his  wooing 

^Kf  a    refractory    muse.      He    had   not   poetic    imagination. 

^^here  is  something  decidedly  prosaic,  common-place,  in  the 

sentiments  that  he  solemnly  confesses  at  the  first,  and  toys 

with  to  the  last.     Even   in    his  poetry  he  is  a  critic  of  his 

own  sensations,  but  these  are  not  curious  or  rare  enough  to 

(eserve  such  analysis.    Still,  if  the  *'  Poesies  '*  and  the  *'  Pen- 
^es''  were  perhaps  not  worth  printing,  they  were  worth  writ- 
ig,  for  they  contributed  to  make  him  one   of   the  keenest 
nalysts  of  moral  nature,  whether  in  men  or  in  books. 
In    prose    tiction    Sainle-Beuve    made   but    one    essay, 
Volupte"  ( 1824).    To  him  this  form  of  expression  proved 
as  unsatisfactory  and  more  laborious  than  verse   itself.     He 
^^eeded  the    admonition  of  his  double  failure  and  devoted 
^Biimself  to  pure  criticism  in  lectures  and  the  great  reviews, 
while    slowly    elaborating  his  *' History  of  Port  Royal."  a 
work  tor  which  his  post  as  Librarian  of  the  Mazarin  library 
gave  him  both  leisure  and  opportunity,   till   the  Revolution 
\    of  1848  deprived  him  of  this  sinecure,  and  so  led  indirectly 
to  the  beginning  of  those   famous  **  Causeries  du   Lundi,'' 
eekly  critical  articles  in  a   conversational  tone^  that  ex- 
uded with  some   intermissions  almost  to   his   death,  and 
ve  him  his  chief  title  to  the  grateful  remembrance   o{  all 
dents  of  French  literature.     Though  he  was  nominated 
senator  in  1865,  he  took  but  little   interest  in    the   politics 
f  his  time  except  in  so  far  as  ihey  affected  free  thought. 
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But  this  complete  devotion  to  his  profession  in  years  of  op* 
pression  and  ferment  earned  him  the  dislike  of  the  student 
body,  and  they  drove  him  from  his  lectureship  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  ( 1854).  Gradually,  however,  his  sturdy  independ- 
ence regained  the  esteem  of  that  mobile  body,  and  his 
funeral,  on  the  eve  of  the  Napoleonic  collapse,  became  » 
popular  liberal  demonstration. 

Sainte-Beuve  has  described  his  "Critiques  et  Portraits/' 
essays  written  before  1848,  by  the  words  "Youth  painted 
youth."  He  felt  that  he  had  been  too  superlatively  generous 
in  his  appreciation,  especially  of  Hugo  and  his  fellow  ro- 
manticists. Still  this  earlier  work  had  shown  a  constant 
progress  in  estimating  contemporaries,*  and  towards  former 
generations  he  was  almost  always  sober  and  suggestive. 
But  the  great  critic  in  him  dates  from  1849  and  the  "  Cau- 
series." 

His  popularity,  his  influence,  and  so  his  importance  de- 
pended much  on  the  novelty  of  his  method.  For  the  dry-as- 
dust,  mineral  cabinet  process  of  Nisard,  he  substituted  the 
**  literary  chat,"  the  causerie  critique,  in  which  he  might 
gather  all  the  fiicts  and  anecdotes,  however  trivial,  that 
would  throw  light  on  the  author  and  his  environment,  and 
so  explain  the  w^ork  that  had  grown  from  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  Then,  too,  he  looked  always  rather  at  merits  than 
failures,  at  what  a  man  was  than  at  what  he  was  not,  A  sub- 
jective critic  naturally  praises  what  pleases  him.  He  i< 
naturally  tolerant  of  rising  talent  and  of  eccentric  natures. 
He  welcomes  novelty  just  as  the  objective  critic  dreads  it- 
The  unclassified  attracts  the  one,  it  repels  the  other.  "  What 
I  sought  in  criticism,*'  said  Sainte-Beuve,  *'  was  to  put  in  it  «t 
sort  of  charm,  and  at  the  same  time  more  reality."  He  suc- 
ceeded in  both   endeavors.     He  made  criticism   the  most 


'  Matthew  Arnold  suggests  the  comparison  of  his  undi^rimiiuitiQ^ 
praise  of  Hugo  in  1831  with  the  keen  dissection  of  18351  where  Hugo  ba» 
become :  ^*  The  Frank,  energetic  and  subtle,  who  has  majstered  to  perfee* 
tion  the  technical  and  rhetonca)  resources  of  the  Latin  Utermttir*  ol  tiie 
decadence." 
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♦     jpopular  of  the  serious  forms  of  literature,  and  he  rescued  it 

from  its  old  intolerant  artificiality  forever. 
^K  Sainte-Beuve  called  himself  a  disciple  of  Bacon,  by 
(^^vhich  he  may  have  meant  that  literature  seemed  to  him  in- 
separable from  the  men  that  wrote  it,  and  like  them  de- 
pendent on  moral  and  psychological  conditions.  Hence 
^Birose  for  him  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  study  of  charac- 
I^Bter.     He  would  aspire  to  do  for  man  what  Jiissieu  had  done 

Nibr  plants  and  Cuvier  for  animals.  Nothing  human  can  be 
foreign  to  this,  collector  of  talents.  He  passes  with  easy 
flight  from  the  gay  to  the  demure,  from  the  philosopher  to 
^^the  jester.  Everywhere  he  finds  the  best  and  makes  it  his 
^Mwn.  "  He  is  the  very  personification  of  criticism  con- 
^sidered  as  a  science  of  sagacious  analysis  and  at  the  same' 
^Jtime  as  the  most  delicate  of  the  arts." ' 

^H  Sainte-Beuve  somewhere  calls  his  work  **  natural  his- 
^w>ry,"  and  himself  **  a  naturalist  of  the  mind,'*  The  use  of 
^Khese  words  may  be  fortuitous,  but  such  terms*  with  '*phys- 
^Bology  *\  "  surgery  *'  and  the  like,  mark  the  feeling  that 
^Briticism  had  in  it  the  possibilities  of  an  exact  science.  In- 
^'  "deed  he  hoped  that  there  would  eventually  be  found  in  it 
something  of  the  luminous  life  and  order  that  presides  over 
le  distribution  of  botanical  and  zoological  families.  But 
this  critical  science,  of  which  he  had  a  prophetic  vision, 
le  never  himself  attained,  nor  indeed  seriousU'  attempted 
He  remained  to  the  last  essentially  subjective.  *'  Al- 
most all  a  critic  needs,"  he  thinks,  **  is  to  know  how  to  read 
a  book,  judging  it  as  he  reads,  and  never  ceasing  to  en- 
^^oy/'  making  his  criticism,  as  he  saj^s  in  another  place,  *'an 
H^rnanation  oi  books."  But  his  idea  of  a  science  of  criticism 
\  was  soon  to  be  developed  with  brilliant  genius  and  rigid 
logic  by  Hippyolyte  Adolphe  Taine. 

Taine,'  the  theorist  of  naturalism,  was  born  just  as  the 
Romantic  School  was  winning  its  first  victories.     Like   his 

'  PeUissier,  Mouveinent  Litt^rairc,  p.  131,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for 
other  suggesn'ons  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph. 

■b.  i8j8,  d.  1893.     His  principal  volumes  are:  Essai  sur  La  Fontaine, 
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great  contemporary  Renan,  he  lost  his  father  in  early  youth* 
and  owed  to  the  quiet  home  training  of  his  mother  a  de* 
votion  to  study  and  truth  for  its  own  sake  that  never  de- 
serted him  through  life.  He  had  intended  to  fit  himself  for 
a  professorship,  but  even  as  a  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
he  showed  himself  a  thinker  so  independent  and  restive  un- 
der its  philosophic  eclecticism,  that  his  examiners,  regarding 
such  talent  as  dangerous,  tried  to  stifle  it  by  a  provincial 
appointment,  which  he  promptly  resigned.  He  seized  the  un- 
foreseen leisure  to  supplement  his  philosopky  by  studies  in 
medicine  and  natural  science,  and  thus  brought  himself  more 
in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  rising  generation.  Hence  it 
was  that  his  early  essays  on  La  Fontaine,  Livy  and  the 
French  Philosophers  won  immediate  popularity,  while  hiS- 
little  account  of  a  "Journey  through  the  Pyrennees" 
('^55)  showed  his  mastery  of  ordered  and  minute  obser- 
vation. It  marked  a  scientific  mind  and  won  him  at  the 
same  time  recognition  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

In  1864  the  government  that  had  thought  him  dangerous 
ten  years  before  made  him  professor  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  a  position  to  which  we  owe  several  series  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  art  that  are  models  of  philosophic  criti- 
cism. In  the  same  year  he  published  his  monumental  "  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,"  applying  the  same  principles 
in  another  field.  But  from  his  studies  of  literature  and  art 
he  was  diverted  by  the  collapse  of  the  empire  and  the  dis- 
asters of  his  country  in  the  "Terrible  Year"  to  the  philoso- 

1853  (revised  i860),  Essai  sur  Tite-Live,  1854,  Ptulosophes  Fran^als  du  xix 
Si^cle,  1856,  Essais  de  Critique  €t  d'Hiatoire,  1S57,  Histoire  de  la  Llttcra- 
lure  Angtaise,  1864,  Nouveatix  Essais,  1865,  Ptiilosopbk  d^\rt  en  lutle,^ 
t866,  Notes  sur  Paris  (Thomas  Gmindorge),  1867,  L*Ideal  dans  I'Art,  1^7, 
Philoftophie  d^Art  dans  les  Pays-Ba*,  1868,  De  rintcUigence,  1870^  Not«« 
flur  TAn^lcterre,  1872,  Orlgines  de  la  Frar>ce  ContiM«pon*inf  (Ancien 
Regime.  1876,  Revolution,  1878-1S84,  Regime  Modcrne,  i890»  unfinJshedK 
Critical  essays  on  Taine  may  be  found  in  Bourget,  Essais  de  P&jrcliol* 
ogie  Contemporairje,  171;;  Lemaitrc,  Les  Contemporain^  Sv.  l6<>;  C-*in- 
temporary  Review,  April,  1893  (Gabriel  Monod).  Lanson,  LUt^nitwrt^ 
Fran9aigc,  p,  10 19,  and  Pellissier,  Muuveiiient  Utl^raire,  p.  307  are  Iwitik 
helpfult  though  summary,  judgments. 
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^phy  of  history,  for  he  thought  he  saw  in  the  sins  and  short- 
jomings  of  the  old  regime,  in  the  Jacobins  and  in  Bonaparte, 

the  sufficient  cause  of  all  the  woes  of  his  native  land.  To 
show  this  in  detail  was  the  aim  of  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
of  the  "  Sources  of  Contemporary  France,"  a  work  of  im- 
mense enidition,  bristling  with  quotations,  yet  so  systema- 
tized aii  to  be  almost  mechanical  in  the  logic  of  its  de- 
velopment. He  condemned  the  ancten  rt^gune  as  the  true 
ancestor  of  Jacobinism,  for  the  monarchy  had  so  fostered 
its  own  successor  and  executioner  that  *'one  may  regard  its 
Jiistory  as  a  long  suicide/'     But  he  found   the  worst    faults- 

►f  the  royalists  repeated  by  the  republicans,  and  reserved 
the  bitterest  via!  of  his  wrath   for  the  Corsican   condottiere 

lonaparte.  Thus  he  alienated,  b}'  turns,  the  monarchists^ 
the  republicans,  and  the  Bonapartisls,  vvhile  remaining 
through  al!  the  twenty  years  of  this  arduous  study  entirely 
consistent  with  the  principles  that  had  guided  his  whole 
^scholarly  life,  in  history,  philosophy,  aesthetics  and  litera- 
ture ;  alike  unmoved  by  popular  clamor  and  indifTerent  to 
popular  success. 

I  These  principles  that  underlie  his  whole  work  have 
Lvercised  more  influence  on  literature  than  liis  direct  leach- 
Dg  has  done.  It  is  to  those  therefore,  rather  than  to  this, 
hat  one  should  first  direct  attention,  for  they  are  the  philo- 
ophical  basis  of  the  pessimistic  poetry  and  naturalistic  lie- 
Jion,  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  literatiu'e  of  this  lialf- 

If  one  attempts  to  realize  the  intellectual  condition  ot*" 
France  when  Taine  was  graduated  from  the  Ecole  Normale 
in  1853,  its  chief  characteristic  will  appear  to  be  a  profound 
lisillusionment.  The  romantic  movement  was  bankrupt, 
'onsard's  pseudo-classicism  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  Musset 
was  drinking  himself  to  death,  de  V^igny  had  withdrawn 
from  letters   into  what  Sainte-Beuve  called  his   "lower  of 


*  In  what  follows  I  have  been  guided  in  the  main  by  the  ttrran^tment 
Pelltssier,  though  I  am  indebted  in  isome  measure  to  all  the  authors  cited 
page  389,  note  2, 
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ivory;"  Lamartine  and  Gautier  had  turned  perforce  to  prose, 
Hugo  was  in  exile.  The  first  dramatic  successes  of  Du- 
mas fils  and  Labiche,  were  swallows  that  announced,  but 
did  not  make  the  naturalistic  summer*  and  the  novel  was 
to  remain  for  some  years  still  where  Balzac  had  left  it  on  hU 
death  in  1850,  And  in  politics,  too,  reaction  weighed  on 
France.  The  coup  d\^fat  of  185 1  had  muzzled  the  pres^  and 
the  tribune,  and  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  muzzle  the 
pulpit  also,  had  it  shown  any  quiver  of  independent  life* 
Under  these  conditions  the  thought  of  France  looked  for 
its  emancipation  to  the  scientific  spirit  that  made  itself  fell 
almost  simultaneously  in  all  branches  of  intellectual  activity* 
in  the  high  art  of  Meissonier  and  the  low  art  of  Forain,  in 
the  dramas  of  Dumas  and  Augier,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Par- 
nassians, in  the  historical  investigations  of  the  philologist 
Renan,  and  presently  in  the  novels  of  Flaubert  and  the 
Gonconrt  brotliers.  All  these  were  equally  penetrated  with 
the  analytic,  meticulous  spirit  that  found  its  chief  nourish- 
ment in  "suggestive  little  facts,**  that  regarded  the  eclecti- 
cism of  Cousin  as  outworn  and  the  positivism  of  Comte  as 
unreasonably  positive,  while  they  found  their  clearest  and 
most  uncompromising  exponent  in  the  author  of  the  est^ay 
on  La  Fontaine,  the  3'oung  graduate  of  the  Ecole  Normale. 
No  generation  ever  took  more  hopefully  to  heait  that 
lofty  promise :  "The  truth  shall  make  you  free  ;*'  but  b}* 
-**  truth"  they  meant  a  minute  stud}^  of  phenomena.  "The 
whole  world,"  saj's  Bourget,  "  seemed  to  Taine  material  for 
intellectual  exploitation,*'  or  as  he  puts  it  himself,  •*  Little 
facts,  well  chosen,  important,  significant,  ampl}'  substan- 
tiated, minutely  noted,  that  is,  to-day,  the  material  of  evefjr 
science,"  of  psychology,  in  his  view,  quite  as  much  as  of 
chemistry.  Hence  his  persistent  attempt  to  make  of  psy* 
chology  an  exact  science  by  introducing  a  determining  ele- 
ment from  physiology  ;  hence,  too,  the  ancillary  disciplines  of 
esthetics  and  literary  criticism  are  treated  by  him  as  exact 


1  Lriibiche :    Chapeau  de  Paiille  d'ltalie.  1851 ;  Dumas,  //#,  Dune  •ox 
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ciences,  capable  of  rigorous  analysis  and  systematic  de- 
duction. Where  Sainte-Beuve  had  sought  to  show  how  en- 
vironment had  influenced  literature,  he  undertook  to  prove 
that  it  had  caused  it.  His  dogmatic  assurance  needed  only 
to  be  reen forced  by  his  vast  reading,  as  in  the  '*  History  of 
English  Literature/'  to  find  its  response  in  the  educated 
thought  of  the  younger  generation  in  imperial  France,  and 
he  presently  found  in  the  novelists  a  most  zealous  body  of 
unsought  allies  in  his  psychological  researches  into  what 
Zola  has  called  **  human  documents.'*  It  is  to  his  teaching, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bourget,  that  the  minute  observation  of 
the  modern  artist  is  largely  due.  It  is  to  his  impulse  that 
e  owe  the  multitude  of  "  little  note  books,"  the  daily  resort 
of  Daudet  and  Zola  in  their  eftbrt  to  realize  Taine's^ex- 
ectation  that  *'  the  great  dramatists  and  romancers  should 
o  for  the  present  what  historians  do  for  the  past." 

But  his  system   explains   more   in  their  work   than   the 
method  of  its  composition.     Any  psychology  that  is  based 
on  observation,  will  almost  of  necessity  seek  the  abnormal, 
e  extreme  manifestations  of  mind  and  character,  tor  these 
are  to   him    what  the  microscope   is   to   the  botanist ;  they 
show  the  laws  of  thought  magnified,  distorted    perhaps,  but 
more  useful  to  his  purpose  ;  and  following  duly  in  his  train, 
the  typical  naturalistic   and  psychological  novelists  deal  by 
preference   with   the  monstrosities   or  the  exceptions,  with 
moral  or  nervous  disease,  with   the   Germinie  Lacertaux's, 
the  Lantier's,  Claude  and   Etienne,  the  Larcher's  and  the 
idonie's  of  societ}'*,  to  whom  their  art  can  give  a  high  re- 
ef without  the  infinite  labor  that  Flaubert  required  to  make 
n  equal  impression  with  his   M*   Homais   or  his  Charle.s 
ovary.' 
Still  another  result  of  this  new  experimental  psychology 
a   shifting  of   moral  standards.     To    a   determinist   like 


^Charactera  in  E.  and  J,  de  Goncourt,  Germinie  Lacertaux;  Zola, 
^'CEuvre,  and  L'Assommoir;  Bourget.  Mensonges  and  Psjchologie  de 
'Amour  Moderne;  Daudei,  P'romont  Jeunc  et  Rister  Aini, 

*  Flaubert :  Madame  Bovarj. 
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Taine,  *'  there  are  causes  for  ambition,  courage,  veracity^ 

as  for  digestion,  muscular  movement,  and  animal  heat.  Vice 
and  virtue  are  products  like  vitriol  and  sugar,"  and  beneath 
the  most  cultured  representative  of  Parisian  society,  if  we 
unwrap  his  nature  from  the  mummy-cloths  of  social  and  in- 
heriled  restraint  we  shall  find,  everywhere  and  always,  **  the 
ferocious  and  lustful  gorilla/'  But  l^fe  and  history  when 
looked  aX  from  this  deterrainist  position  tend  inevitabl}'  to 
pessimism,  and  pessimistic  Taine  was  to  the  core.  Health, 
even  reason  itself,  seems  to  him  only  **  a  happy  accident," 
and  he  concludes  that  *'  the  best  I'ruit  of  science  is  cold  res- 
ignation^  for  it  pacifies  and  prepares  the  soul,  so  that  our 
suffering  is  reduced  to  bodily  pain."  Most  striking,  too,  ift 
a  passage  on  the  Florentine  Niobe,  whom  the  sculptor  has 
presented  as  her  sons  are  falling  beneath  the  celestial 
arrows  of  Apollo.  "  Cold  and  still  she  stands ;  hopele^s^ 
with  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  she  contemplates  with  awe-struck 
horror  the  dazzling  and  deadly  nimbus,  the  extended  arms, 
the  inevitable  shafts,  and  the  implacable  serenity  of  the 
god."  This  is  the  mind  that  will  exclaim  as  it  looks  down 
the  vistas  of  time,  "What  a  cemetery  is  history," 

Now  let  him  apply  these  doctrines  to  literature  and  art. 
All  phenomena  In  these  fields  also  must  be  products,  in- 
evitable products,  and  their  factors  are  race,  historical  and 
physical  environment  and  momentum,  or  the  tendency  to 
perpetuation  in  already  existing  conditions.  The  whole  of 
the  elaborate  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  from  the 
harpers  of  "  Beowulf"  to  the  last  "idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day,"  is  intended  as  an  illustration  and  proof  of  this  theory* 
By  it,  too,  he  seeks  to  explain  La  Fontaine  and  Racine^ 
eliminating,  surely  beyond  what  present  psycholog'ical 
accuracy  of  analysis  will  justify,  the  play  of  indivrduul 
genius,  what  has  been  called  by  Lanson,  **  the  inexplicable 
residuum/'  To  Taine  the  poem  ^s  as  much  a  product  as  the 
honeycomb  and  he  treats  it  like  a  naturalist.  To  use  a 
happy  figure  of  Pellissier  (p.  307)  he  does  not  urge  us  W 
follow  the  example  of  the  bee,  or  even  to  admire  its  skill; 
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hut  he  catches  one,  examines  it,  dissects  it,  scrutinizes  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  organs  so  as  to  fix  its  class,  and 
then  investigates  by  what  method  it  gathers,  elaborates,  and 
changes  pollen  into  honey.  His  method  will  be  the  same 
with  the  art  of  Greece  and  the  Italian  Renaissance,  as  with 
the  genre  painters  of  the  Dutch  school.  But  here  as  in 
literature,  while  he  accounts  admirably  for  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  nation  or  a  period »  he  does  not  lay 
sufficient  weight  on  the  individuality  of  genius,  on  what 
separates  a  Racine  from  a  Pradon,  a  Rembrandt  from  a 
Breughl.  And  just  as  in  psychology  he  was  attracted  by 
the  exceptional  and  the  extreme,  because  they  promised  a 
richer  harvest  of  "significant  little  facts,"  so  in  literature 
and  in  art  he  is  attracted  by  artists  and  authors  who  push 
one  quality  to  its  extreme  rather  than  by  those  who  show  a 
rounded  perfection.  It  is  not  with  him  a  question  of  the 
good,  or  even  primarily  of  the  beatitiful  in  statue  or  poem  ; 
a  wasp  is  as  interesting  to  the  naturalist  as  the  busiest  of 
bees.  To  him  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  or  of  literature  is 
in  what  it  teaches,  in  the  number  of  **  essential-  significant 
little  facts  "  in  regard  to  its  object  that  it  reproduces  or  re- 
veals. This  will  be  his  primary  classification.  Secondarily, 
he  will  rank  works  of  art  or  literature  according  to  their 
beneficence,  that  is  according  to  the  result  for  good  on  the 
spectator  or  reader.  He  puts  last  and  in  a  wholly  subor- 
dinate place,  what  Gautier  would  have  put  first,  art  for  art's 
sake,  the  skill  of  the  author  in  doing  what  he  tries  to  do. 
Taine's  style  is  like  the  man  and  like  his  philosophy^ 
*ave,  sincere,  simple,  and  with  rare  exceptions  serene. 
There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  irony,  of  straining  tor  effect,  or 
of  deep  enthusiasm,  and  there  seems  none  at  all  of  senti- 
lentality  or  of  mysticism*  The  man's  character,  and  hia 
rork  also,  was  essentially  logical,  almost  mechanical,  and 
in  its  finer  moments  architectural  in  its  methodical  upbuild- 
ing from  phrase  through  paragraph  and  chapter  to  a  unified 
structure  in  which  each  single  stone  has  its  designated  place 
and  function.     He  eschews  the  ornaments  and  freedom  of  a 
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discursive  style,  allows  himself  few  aod  brief  ch'gressiona^ 
relegating  to  the  unessential  what  does  not  fit  on  the  pn>- 
<:nistean  bed  of  his  system.     Add  to  this  that  his  philosophy 
led  him  to  deal  almost   wholly  with  the  realities  of  sense,  ^ 
**  the  little  facts,"  the  grouping  of  which  in  ordered  masses  ^^ 
was  one  ol  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  genius.     As  one 
reads,  one  is  drawn  into  a  state  of  mind  where  each  petty 
event  seems  the  determining  cause  of  others,  where   eaci 
group  is  linked  to  others,  where  each  is  eflfect  and  each  \\ 
cause,  while  all  contribute  to  the  sign  or  idea,  that  forms 
part  of  personality  \  where  thought  and  the  ego  itself  become^ 
but  forms  of  molecular  motion,  induced  by   repeated  sen- 
sations. 

To  the  demtmstration  of  such  a  philosophy  this  style  \\ 
admirably  adapted.     All  in  it  is  development,  all  is  swayetll 
by  determinism.     There   is  nothing  to   startle,   no  sudden 
turns,  no  unexpected  mental  or  moral  shock,  for  though  he 
will  seek  the  solution   of  everything  he  will   pass  a  morali 
judgment  on  nothing.     It  is  not  the  temper  nor  the  style 
a  prophet,  nor  of  a  preacher,  but  of  an  expounder,  a  demoi 
strator,  bent  only  on  giving  to  each  scene  its  true  color  and 
perspective,  on  placing  each   event,  or  statue,   or  book,  or 
picture,  in  its  exact  relations  of  race,  environment,  and  con- 
tinuity of  development.     Oratorical  he  is,  but  it  is  the  or»-l 
tory  of  the  bar  not  oi  the  pulpit,  or,  as  M.  Monod  puts  it,  "  his 
imagination  is  but  the  sumptuous  raiment  of  his  dialectic. 

The  fault  of  Taine's  system,  as  has  been  already  sug- 
gested, is  that  it  rigidly  and  intentionally  excludes  a  cer-' 
tain  psychic  element,  *'  the  inexpressible  monad  '*  of  indi- 
viduality, that  many  of  his  readers  feel  to  be  as  real  as  any 
of  his  '*  little  facts.*'  So  in  literary  criticism,  which  more 
immediately  concerns  us,  while  he  begins  with  Sainte-Beure 
he  is  apt  to  end  with  Nisard.  He  will  seek,  just  as  Saitile- 
Beuve  would  have  done,  the  explanation  of  literary  phe- 
nomena in  environment,  but  he  will  order  the  facts  so  won 
after  a  preconceived  system,  where  Sainte-Beuvc  would 
.have  judged  them  independently. 
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It  was  this  logic,  at  once  relentless  and  inadequate,  that 
repelled  the  delicately  tuned  soul  of  AmieL  The  reading- 
of  Taine,  he  said*  "  dried,  corroded,  saddened  liim."  It 
had  to  him,  "  the  smell  of  the  laboratory/'  it  never  inspired 
but  only  informed,  and  gave  "  algebra  to  those  who  asked 
life,  the  formula  for  the  image,  the  heady  fumes  of  distilla- 
tion for  the  divine  intoxication  of  Apollo."  And  yet  this 
very  rigidity  has  had  a  charm  to  many  minds  in  all  times,, 
but  especially  in  times  like  his  when  the  world-spirit,  the 
Zeitgeist,  returns  like  Noah's  dove  with  weary  wing  to  the 
ark  of  reality  after  vain  soarings  in  romantic  tether,  where 
it  has  perhaps  found  an  olive  branch  but  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  its  foot.  It  was  the  opportuneness  of  his  system  more  than 
its  depth  that  made  him  the  guiding  light  to  the  intellectu- 
ally productive  men  of  France  almost  until  his  death*  It  is 
only  in  comparatively  recent  days  that  those  who  sought 
refuge  from  the  waters  of  romanticism  in  the  realistic  ark, 
have  grown  restless  at  its  narrow  horizon  and  have  cast 
their  lot  with  the  raven,  going  to  and  fro  over  the  earth, 
as  disciples  of  the  studiously  unsystematic  skepticism  of 
Renan. 

A  greater  contrast  in  birth,  training,  disposition,  en- 
vironment, and  moral  or  literary  influence,  can  hardly  be 
imagined  than  that  which  separates  Hippolyte  Taine  from 
Ernest  Renan,*  who  in  these  latter  days  seems  to  have  been 
more  and  more  the  chosen  leader  of  French  thought,  or  at- 
least  of  its  literary  and  critical  expression,  though  perhaps 
it  is  inaccurate  to  apply  the  name  ''leader"  to  such  a  guide. 

He  was  born'  in  the  once  monastic  and  modern  fishing 
village  of  Tr^guier  in   Brittany,  of  Celtic  stock  that  it  has 

*  I  have  found  help  in  preparing  these  pages  in  the  following  books 
and  articles:  Pellissier,  1.  c.  p.  314;  Lanson,  U  c.  p.  1069;  Bonrget,  EssaU  de 
Psvchologie  Conteroporaine,  p.  35;  Seailles,  Ernest  R<^nan.  Nineteenth 
Century,  June  and  July,  1881  (Myers);  Contemporary  Review^  August  1883 
(Davies);  Westminster  Review,  October,  1891  (Gleadell);  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, November,  1892;  Contennporary  Review,  November,  1892  (Monod); 
Revue  Bleue,  October,  1893  <  Darmesteter),  See  also  Lemaitre,  Contem- 
porains,  i.  193,  iv»  345;  France,  La  Vie  Litt^raire,  i,  422,  ii,  317, 

*  Born,  1823.    Died,  1892. 
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pleased  same  to  connect  with  St.  Ronan  of  greater  Britaio*    wj 
He  lost  his  father  in  early  youth   and  owed  it  to  the  devo^^f 
tion  of  his  sister  that  he  was  enabled  to  begin  at  the  school" 
of  the  local  priests  the  studies  for  which  his  delicate  health 
seemed  to  designate  him.     His  brilliant  progress  made  him 
a  marked  boy,  he   was  invited  by   Dupanloup,  the   future 
archbishop,  to  his   seminary  in   Paris,  whence  he  was  ad- 
vanced  to  Saint-Sulpice,  the  chief  training  school  of  the 
French  priesthood,  for  which  his  masters  reported  "  he  waj 
trying  to  have  a  vocation."     But  here  his  critical  studies  o( 
the  scripture  texts  and  works  of  German  philosophy,  sur- 
reptitiously furnished  by  his  sister,  gradually  weakened  hh 
intellectual  hold  on  the  Catholic  faith,  though   not  his   lovt 
for  its  beauty  nor  his  warm  regard  for  its  worthy  professors.] 
At    twenty-two    he    determined    tu    abandon   his   study  foH 
orders,  and  his  old  patron  Dupanloup   magnanimously  pro- 
cured for  him  a  Latin  miistership  in  a  clerical  school. 

We  know  of  these  early  years  chiefly  from  his  charmingl 
^'Souvenirs"  (1890)  and  their  sequel,  the  **Feuilles  Dc-I 
tach^es  "  (1892).  He  was  relieved  by  his  sister*s  savings 
from  pressing  want,  and  his  scholarship  soon  gave  him  an 
assured  position.  He  was  but  twentj-five  when  he  won  his 
•doctorate  with  high  distinction,  and  already  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  had  awarded  him  a  prize  for  his  **  General 
History  and  Comparative  Systems  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
^ages.*'  Another  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  "  Study  of 
Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages"  followed  in  1850.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Academy  to  Italy  and  published  as  the  fruit  of 
his  studies  there  an  epoch-making  work  on  Arab  philosophy.* 
Again  in  i860  he  was  sent  to  Syria  on  an  archaeological 
mission,  whence  he  returned  with  the  conception  of  his 
**  Life  of  Christ"  (1863).  Soon  after  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France,  but,  thougli 
this  institution,  by  its  foundation  and  its  traditions,  is  indeo 
pendent  o{  dogmatic  influences,  some  expressions  savoring 

of  unitarianism  in  his  inaugural  address,  supplemeoied  bj 

— ^ — , — -  -  ,  — . — . —  —       -  — — 

'  Averroes  ct  Averroisme,  i8w. 
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e  sensation  caused  by  the  **  Vie  de  J6sus/'  excluded  him 

om  professorial  functions  during  the  Second  Empire,  a 

ss  that  was  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  wide 

irculation  that  the  resulting  popularity  gave  to  his  ideas. 

He  had  already  printed  noteworthy  articles  in  the  scholarly 

reviews,'    full   of  the  enthusiastic    conviction   that  politics, 

education,  and  ethics  itself,  would  he  regenerated   by  the 

rogress  of  science,  and  more  especially  by  that  of  his  own 

vorites,  history  and  philology  ;  but  it  was  from  the  lime  of 

his  suspended  professorship  and  the  *'  Life  of  Christ  "   that 

e  began  to  exercise  an  influence  beyond  the  circle  of  the 

arned.     Of  the  "Vie  de  Jesus/'  whose  captivating  beauty 

isguised  a  most  powerful  ethical   solvent,  more  than  300,- 

boo  copies  have  been   sold  in   France  alone,  and  for  every 

work  that  has  followed  there  has  been  a  popular  as  well  as 

a    professional    demand,  though    it    does    not   appear    that 

Renan  ever  sacrificed  anything  that  he  held  essential  to  a 

desire  tor  fame. 

The  '*  Life  of  Jesus"  was  only  the  first  of  seven  volumes' 
dealing  with  the  origins  of  Christianity  during  the  period 
extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  to  which  he  afterward  added  an  introductory^ 
I  **  History  of  the  Jews,'*  his  last  important  work.  But  this 
^Kast  task  by  no  means  absorbed  his  philosophic  interest. 
^Braides  important  contributions  to  the  huge  "  Literary  His- 
^^Sf  of  France."  begun  by  the  Benedictines  of  a  former 
centur}',  he  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  Oriental  studies 
and  translations,  and  several  curious  "Philosophic  Dramas*'* 

'  These  and  similar  articles  are  collected  under  the  titles  :  Etudes  d*His- 

Jtoire  Religieuse,  1857;  Essaisde  Morale  et  de  Critique,  1859;  (^e.«tions  Con- 

ipordines,    1868;   Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Voyages,   187S ;  Nouvelles 

tildes,  1H84;  Ulscours  et  Conferences,  1887;   L'Aveiur  de   la  Science,  iS<>i 

written  in  1848). 

*Vicde  J<?9us,  iftfij;  St,  Paul  et  sa  Mission,  1867;  L'Ante-Chrlst,  1873; 
Evangetistes,  1877;   L'Eglise  Chrelienne,  1879;  Marc-Aur^le,  1881.  to 
tlch  was  added  a  TabU  Gt'n^rale^  1883,  and  later  the  introductory  study: 
listoire  du  Peuple  Israel,  1888-1894(5  vols.) 

"Caliban,   L'Eau   de   Jouvence,   Lc  Prctre  de    Nemi»    L'Abbesse    dc 
louarre. 
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that  contain  the  nnost  daring  of  his  speculations.  The  dti 
passionate  calnn  of  his  mind  was  well  illustrated  at  the  time 
of  the  German  war  in  two  letters  to  David  Strauss,  the  radi- 
cal Biblical  critic  of  Tubingen.  In  the  iirst  he  magnani- 
mously recognizes  his  debt  to  German  culture  at  a  moment 
when  France  was  feeling  the  weight  of  her  conquering 
arms ;  in  the  second  he  vindicates  for  the  conquered  the 
superiority  of  French  esprit.  And  later,  also,  his  speech  at 
his  reception  to  the  Academy  ( 1879),  ^"^  *^^  "Letter  tg  a 
Friend  in  Germany*'  that  the  discussion  over  it  evoked, 
were  remarkably  free  from  an}''  taint  of  chauvinism. 
During  his  last  ^^ears  he  enjoyed  all  the  honors,  public  and 
private  that  Paris  could  bestow  on  her  favorite  scholar.  He 
was  made  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  College  de  France,  where  he  died,  as  he 
had  wished,  at  his  post,  October  2nd,  1892.  This  charac- 
teristic saying  is  recorded  among  his  last  words :  "  Let  u» 
submit  to  those  natural  laws  of  which  we  are  one  of  the 
manifestations.  Heaven  and  earth  remain,"  a  sentiment  that 
accords  curiously  with  that  recorded  of  the  aged  Goethe.' 

Into  the  religious  and  philological  controversies  that 
raged  around  Renan's  writings,  and  especially  around  his 
**  Christian  Origins,"  controversies  whose  volume  is  rivalled 
only  by  their  acrimony,  it  is  happily  not  our  task  to  enter; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  define,  so  far  it  does  not  elude  defi- 
nitiim,  what  Renanism  is,  and  what  its  effect  has  been  on 
recent  French  literature. 

Both  Renan  and  Taine  were  delerminists  and  both  were 
full  of  the  scientific  spirit.  But  what  in  the  latter  bred  a 
mathematical  dogmatism  inspired  in  the  other  a  cautious,^ 
indefinite,  mystical,  idealistic,  ironical  skepticism,  with 
which  there  was  a  curious  intermingling  of  romantic  senti- 
ment that  fosters  a  joyous  optimism,  in  strange  contrast  to 
Taine's  gloom.* 

*  Eckcrmnnn's  Conversations.     Part  iii.,  Oct.  8th,  1837. 

*ChalIeme)  Lacour  said  of  bim :  **He  thinks  like  a  roan,  feeta  llkt  « 
woman  and  acts  Hke  a  child  ^\  an  eplipram  cited  bj  nearly  every  wrltef  c>a« 
Renan.    Si  m&n  t  vtr&  e  hem  trovat0. 
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Renan  was,  cr  at  least  took  puins  to  seem,  a  smiling  phi- 
losopher.    He  saw  so   many  sides  of  truth,  so  many  of  its 
antinomies  that  he  was  never  quite  sure  of  any  dehnition, 
ut  he   was  sure  of  his  own  wit  and  genius,  and  was  "  the 
St  to  delight  in  Renanism."     "The  world",  he  said»  bor- 
rowing a  simile  from  Heinrich  Heine,  "  is  a  spectacle  that 
od   gives   himself.     Let  us   serve   the  aim  of    the    grand 
tage-manager  by  contriving  to  make  the  spectacle   as  bril- 
iant  and  varied  as  possible."     In  the  same  spirit  he  speaks 
of  liie  as  **  a  charming  promenade"   and  thinks  the  nine- 
enth   century   *'  the  most  amusing  of  ages  "   to  one  who 
ke  him  regards  it  "  with   benevolent  and  universal  irony." 
is  joy  is  the  intellectual  delight  of  a  favored   critic  who 
ares  less  for  the  play  itself  than  for  the  scope  that  it  gives 
to  the   display  of  his   own   genius.     *'  One   should  write,** 
said  he,  "  only  of  what  one  loves,"  and  in  writing  of  religion 
he  satisfied  at  once  his  critical  and  his  mystical  nature. 

This  comhination  leads  to  a  dilettante  spirit,  the  spirit 
that  asks  *'What  is  truth?  and  will  not  stay  for  an  answer." 
Here  all  lofty  conception  of  moral  duty  yields  to  tlie  en- 
joyment of  a  beauty  that  seems  its  own  excuse  tor  beings- 
while  tiie  true  end  of  man  becomes  **  to  rise  above  the  vul- 
garities in  which  common  existence  grovels."     He  has  put 
this  dilettante  attitude  ver^-  happily  when  he  says :     "  God 
prefers  the  blasphemy  of  great  minds  to  the  selfish  prayer 
of  the  vulgar,  for  though  the  blasphemy  maj-  imply  an  in- 
complete view  of  things,  it  contains  an  element  of  just  pro- 
test* while  egoism  contains  no  particle  of  truth,"     And  if 
one   asks    why    God    should    be    pleased    with    a    protest 
against  the  order  of  his  world,  Renan  will  answer  as  he 
did  to  the  mourning  Breton  mother,  that  **  God  would  like 
prevent  such  things,  but  is  not  able  yet." 
Still,  it   might  be   hasty   to  call   Renan   firivolous   or  a 
Pyrrhonist.    He  could  say  proudly  to  the  temptations  of  the 
Imperial  Minister  of  Education,  "Thy  money  perish  with 
thee,"  and  he  asked  that  his  epitaph  might  be    I'crifafcm 
'Letnaitre,  Contcmporains,  i.  3ii. 
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dile0Ci\  "  I  have  loved  truth/'  He  was  in  earnest  when  he 
^Jtaid  that  he  thought  he  was  the  only  man  of  his  time  who 
had  been  ahle  to  comprehend  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  avowed 
his  helief  that  '*  religion  is  a  product  of  the  normal  man,  so 
that  he  who  is  most  religious  and  most  assured  of  an  in- 
finite destiny  is  most  true  to  his  nature/*'  A^ain,  in  his 
**•  Souvenirs,"  he  says :  *'  I  feel  that  my  life  is  always 
governed  by  a  faith  I  no  longer  possess.  ...  It  still 
lives  by  habit  and  sentiment.  One  continues  to  do  me- 
chanically what  one  once  did  in  spirit  and  truth."  And  in 
this  sense  he  declares  that  ***  few  persons  have  a  right  not  to 
believe  in  Christianity/'  So  he  counseled  doubting  priesljt  to 
remain  in  the  church,  desired  that  children  be  brougjjt  up  in 
it,  and  deplored  the  passing  a%vay  of  popular  faith  in 
France.  He  ordered  his  outward  life  according  to  christian 
standards,  and  found  serenity  and  consolation  in  the  i:on- 
viction  that  he  was  giving  "  electric  shocks  to  people  who 
%\  onld  rather  go  to  sleep/'  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
Christianity  purer  than  his  contemporaries  knew.' 

The  contradictions  that  puzzle  many  of  his  readers  were 
entirely  obvious  to  their  author.  He  regarded  himself  as  by 
nature  **  a  tissue  of  contradictions  .  .  .  one  half  tated 
to  he  employed  in  destroying  the  other.  ...  I  do  not 
ci>rn plain,  for  this  moral  constitution  has  procured  rae 
th'.'  keenest  intellectual  pleasure  that  man  can  enjoy/* 
And  again  he  says :  *'  I  am  by  nature  double,  one  part  of 
me  laughs  while  the  other  weeps.  .  *  •  So  there  is 
alv/ays  one  part  happy/'  One  might  multiply  such  cita- 
tiof)s  indefinitely,  tor  he  was  at  no  pains  to  avoid  this  para- 
doxical assertion  nf  the  uncertainty  of  metaphysical  and 
ethical  speculation,  and  felt  humiliated  that  it  should  take 
him  five  or  six  years  of  the  study  of  Semitic  languages  and 
Oerman  criticism  "  to  reach  exactly*  the  conclusion  of  the 
stri'Ot  gamin»  Gavroche/'* 

•  I.'  \venir  Religieux. 

'ik'f  the  prefaces  to  Etudes  cI'Histofre  Religleuse  and  to  £9Mib  di 
Jili>MlrH  ••-  CrUique, 

*  I'Ar  ;>.•     ,"«  of  tfmilar  tenor,  see  Bourg«fs  eMar.  p.  6j  seq* 
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The  key  to  these  contradictions  is  the  union  in  Renan 
two  races»  the  Breton  and  the  Norman,  and  of  two 
trainings,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  scientiiic,  neither  of 
which  overcomes  the  other,  while  each  by  turns  possesses 
his  mind.  Science  is  not  moral,  virtue  is  not  scientific ; 
but  morality  and  virtue,  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  and 
sacrifice,  are  a  part  of  his  idealism*  another  aspect  of  truth 
hich  he  feels  as  essential  to  right  living  as  any  knowledge 
of  phenomena  with  which  to  smaller  minds  it  might  seem 
in  contradiction.  No  religion,  according  to  liim,  has  any 
basis  in  science.  Intellectually  Renan  knows  of  "  no  free 
will  superior  to  man's  that  acts  in  any  cognizable  manner," 
but  yet  he  accepts  all  religions  as  good  within  their  limits 
of  idealism.  Only  the  compromisers  are  an  offense  to  him. 
He  feels  nearer  to  thelJltramontanes  than  to  the  Neo-Catho- 
lics.  The  result  of  this  attitude  is  to  draw  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  domains  of  science  and  faith.  There  can  be  no 
mtngonism  where  there  is  no  contact.  Hence  he  has  done 
the  church  of  his  3'outli  a  great  service,  among  those  who 
have  comprehended  him*  by  illustrating  how  a  man  may 
^—possess  a  faith  that  does  not  possess  him/  and  by  opposing 
^■he  unphilosophic  altitude  toward  the  church  of  Voltaire's 
^^mcrascz  P /n/dnie,  that  still  sways  the  democratic  masses  of 
^T'rance.  Here  his  influence  has  been  most  definite  and 
^^rnosL  happy,  for  it  has  been  a  voice  for  religious  peace  and 
^■oleration. 

^H      Such  views  of  philosoi>hy  Und  religion  imply  pride  of  in- 

^^ellecl   and  a  sense  of  superiority  to  his  fcnows,  in   other 

words  an  aristocratic  temperament.     He  does  not  think  the 

mass   ot"  mankind    tit    tn    enjoy    his   pleasures   or  hold    his 

R*eed.     He  dreads  democracy  in  society  and  politics.'     •*  AH 
vilization   is   the   work   of  aristocrats,"   says   the  Prior  in 
Caliban,"   and  in  the  same    play    Prospero   thinks   labor 
auould  be  the  serf  of  thought,  though  "  democrats  find  the 


k 


•  The  antithesis  belongs  to  Anatole  France. 

» See" Caliban." '♦Kau  de  Joiivence"  and  *' Reforme   Intellectuelle  et 
lorale",  this  last  written  In  vtew  of  the  disasters  of  1871. 
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doctrine  monstrous."  "  Noli  me  tangere  is  all  we  can  ask 
of  democracy*"  he  says  elsewhere,  and  he  shudders  at  the 
Americanizing  of  society,  to  countervail  which  he  dreams 
of  an  intellectual  oligarchy  who  shall  so  hold  in  their  sole 
control  the  still  unguessed  forces  of  science  that  they  "  will 
reign  by  absolute  terror,  because  they  will  have  the  exist- 
ence of  all  in  their  hands."  This  aristocratic  spirit  appears- 
also  in  the  contemptuous  irony  of  his  suggestion  that 
Flaubert's  Homais,  the  typical  provincial  philistine,  may 
after  all  be  the  best  theologian,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  its 
sting  to  his  dissection  of  B^ranger's  convivial  pra3'er,  where 
glass  in  hand  he  begs  his  lady-love  to 

Lever  les  yeux  vers  ce  monde  invisible, 
Ou  pour  toujours  nous  nous  rcunissons, 

as  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  "incurable  religious  medioc- 
rity" of  France.^ 

But  whether  Renan  is  a  dilettante,  a  mystic,  or  an  aris- 
tocrat, he  is  always  a  fascinating  writer  to  the  .thoughtful. 
His  style  is  like  his  mind,  subtle,  sinuous,  apparentl}-  clear, 
and  yet  escaping  the  ultimate  analysis  and  eluding  the  ap- 
preciation of  ordinary  readers  who  miss  such  ornaments 
of  diction  as  arrest  their  attention  in  Hugo  and  Miche- 
let.  These  latter  will  still  admire  him  for  his  skill  in 
saving  sentiment  to  their  lack  of  faith,  but  those  discern  in 
him  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  varied  masters  of  French 
in  this  century.  A  distinguished  critic,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  has 
called  his  style  "  a  direct  descendant  of  that  of  Rousseau 
through  Chateaubriand,"  but  its  charm  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  a  peculiar  vague  suggestiveness  and  spirituality.  Even 
from  a  purely  formal  side  it  shows  less  affinity  with  these 
writers  than  with  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics,  while  in  its  vocabulary,  except  perhaps  in 
the  latest  pieces,  it  is  severely  simple  and  restrained.  But 
he  manipulates  these  limited  resources  with  such  skill  that 
rhythm,  metaphor,  and  direct  description  always  seem  to 
contain  more  than  meets  the  ear,  their  outlines  dissolvings 

*  Questions  Contemporains. 
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s  some  critic  has  delicately  said,  like  those  of  Corot's  land" 
capes,  till  they  seem  a  realization  of  Verlaine's  aspiration: 
O!  la  nuance,  seule  fiance,  Bourj^et  cites  a  passage  from 
Renan's  essay  on  Celtic  poetry  that  is  at  once  an  example 
and  a  description  : 


Jamais  on  n*a  aavoure  assez  longuement  ces  voluptds  de  la  conscience, 
esi  reminiscences  poctiques  oD  se  croisenl  a  la  foi«  toiiteft  les  sensations  de 
vie,  si  vagues,  si  profondes,  si  pdnetranres,  que,  pour  peu  qu'elles  vinssent 
i  se  prolonger,  on  en  inourrait,  sans  qu'on  put  dire  si  c'est  d'amertume  ou 
e  douceur. 


Such  phrases  as  voluftes  de  la  conscience  and  their  deli- 
cate definition  as  **  reminiscences  at  once  vague,  and  deep, 
searching,  and  overpowering,  and  yet  neither  sweet  nor 
litter/'  should   show   how  far  Renan  is  from  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Rousseau, 
■        Renan's  influence  is  at  present  the  strongest  single  ele- 
ment in  French  literature.     **  In   him   more  than  in   any  of 
his  contemporaries,"  says  M.  Monod,  "  breathed  the  soul 
of  modern  France.*'     To  him  is  directly  due  the  reawaken- 
ing of  religious  curiosity,  which  leads  to  such   analyses  as 
Daudet's  **  L'Evangeliste ''    and    "La  Petite   Paroisse,*'    as 
Boiirget*s    "  Nouveaux     Pastels,'*     and     Huysmans'     *'En 
Route.*'     But  it  owes  less  to  any  teaching  of  his  than  to 
^Bthe  example  of  his  dilettantism*  which  in  his  imitators  be- 
^wcomes  a  skeptical  power  of  varied  enjoyment  of  the  results 
^Kbf  a  previous,  positive,  creative  period.     Doubtless  Renan 
^Ks  not  the  originator  of  this  "state  of  souT'  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  overwhelming  complexity  of  Parisian 
civilization,  but  his  peculiar  training   made  him  its  ablest 
md  frankest  exponent,  and  so  he  has  become  a  leader,  a 
►rophet,  to    many   in   this   perplexed    fin  de  siecle^   which 
(brinks  with  the  dread  of  old  experience  from  what  one  of 
Its  ablest  essayists  calls  "the  horrible  mania  of  certainty/' 
rench  thought,  or  at  least  French  criticism,  seems  **  weary 
of  all  except  of  understanding."  *     It  finds  its  satisfaction 


1  Bour^ct  1.  c.  61,  tiuributes  this  sentiment  to  Virgil  in  a  similar  period 
>f  Latin  culm  re. 
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only  in  protean  inconsistency,  that  supplies  ever  new  ai 
changing  points  of  view*  It  denies  the  supernatural  with- 
easy  tolerance,  born  of  a  conviction  that  no  faith  is  worth 
a  struggle,  much  less  a  martyrdom. 

It  is  no  favorable  sign  that  so  much  of  the  best  talent  oi 
France  should  turn  to  criticism.  Never  in  its  history  has 
S3^stematic  criticism  been  more  rigorously  ffogmatic,  or  psv* 
chological  criticism  shown  more  exquisite  power  of  appre- 
ciation than  now,  and  never  has  critical  work  been  followed 
with  so  much  interest  or  met  with  such  reward.  A  volume 
of  psychological  studies  in  literature  established  the  fame 
of  Bourget^  the  weekly  articles  of  Sarcey,  France  and  Le- 
maitre  are  literary  events,  and  the  scholarly  conferences  of 
Brunetiere  hold  the  close  attention  of  crowded  lecture 
rooms  and  these  are  but  the  first  am*>ng  many  equals.* 

Among  the  immediate  followers  of  Taine.  Zola  alone 
showed  great  force  or  originality  as  a  critic,  though  he  is 
much  more  dogmatic  than  judicious,  and  is  far  from  prac- 
tising in  his  novels  the  theories  that  he  advocates  in  his 
critical  essays,'  Also  related  to  Taine,  though  fundament- 
ally antagonistic  to  Zola,  is  Brunetiere.  He  shares  with 
Znla  Taine's  objectivity  and  pessimism  but  he  adds  to  this 
a  logical  synthesis  that  Zola,  as  a  critic,  does  not  possess. 
This  with  his  delicate  taste  and  a  learning  alike  minute  and 
immense,  borne  lightly  by  a  style  that  is  always  keen  and 
cutting  and  sometimes  superciliously  contemptuous,  has 
made  him  more  popular  with  the  public  than  with  his  fellovr 
critics.*     He    is    the    most    thoroughgoing  of  critical   evo- 

'  It  would  be  unjust  nut  to  name,  though  but  in  foot-note*  Emile  Faguct 
(born  1H47)  editor  of  thf  Classiques  Populaires  and  author  of  a  ^ries  of 
critical  studies  of  ihc  chief  writers  of  the  xri,  rvii,  xviii,  and  xix  centurtes- 
Among:  younger  men  E.  Rod,  G,  Pelllssier,  author  of  the  perepicuo>us  Move 
ment  Litt^raire  au  xix  Si^cle.  and  several  volumes  of  literary  e&sjiyi«  aod 
G.  Lanson,  whose  Histoire  de  la  Litt^ralure  Franyaise  is  one  of  the  bcit^ 
popular  literary  histories  in  any  langiiage,  deserve  special  notice. 

*  EipecJalJy  Le  Roman  Experimental,  18S0;  Le*  Romancleri  Kattmil- 
iate*,  1881 ;   Le  Naturalisme  au  Theatre. 

=  Born    1K49.     Principal   works:  Histoire  et  Litt<frnture,  3  f4,. 

1885,1^86;    Etudes  Critique**  5  aeries,  1880;    Nuuvelles  Qi*e*t'*  ^i" 

que«  1S90;  Le  Roman  Naturaliste,  1883;  L'Evolution  des  Getires,  it^io^  Mq* 
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lutionists,  more  intent  on  **  classifying,  weighing,  comparing, 

than  on  enjoying  or  helping  others  to   enjoy"   (Lemiiitre), 

His  great  work  has  been  to  reestablish  a   truer  perspective 

between  the  classicists,  the  eighteenth  century,  the  romanti- 

^ cists   and  the  present   age.     Throiighout  he  sees  only  the 

^katural  evolution  of  literary  tradition,  and  while  he  mocks 

unsparingly  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  Naturalists* 

he   recognizes  *'  the  justification  of  a  movement    that    has 

.     been  drawing   our  writers   for  some  years  back  from   the 

^■cloudy  summits  of  old-time  romanticism  to  the  level  plains 

^^of  reality/'      Indeed   it  should    be    in  the    nature    of  such   a 

critic  to  explain  rather  than  to  judge,  though  Brunetiere  has 

been  constrained  to  give  a  freer  scope  to  individuality  in 

^genius  than  accorded  with  the  system  of  Taine,  and  allows 

^himself,  while  pursuing  his  undeviatiug  way,  to  shoot  many 

barbed    arrows  to  riglit  and  left,   especial! v    at  MM.   Zola 

H^and  Goncoiirt,  that  cannot  but  arouse  unnecessary  rancor. 

More  avowedly  subjective,  more  in  tlie  spirit  of  Ren  an. 

is  Jules  Lemaitre '   who  began  his   career   as    a   Parnassian 

Bpoet  and  won  his  first  critical   successes  in    1884  by  essays 

on  Ren  an,  Zola,  and  Ohnet.'     His  critical  stvle  is  pregnant 

and   witty,  supple  and   ironical,  vivacious  and  picturesque, 

frequently  suggesting  Renan,  with  whose  temperament  and 

conception  of  life  he  felt  a  strong   affinity.     Tims  lie,  loo.. 

makes  no  effort  to  be  systematic  nor  is  he   anxious  for  rigit! 

^-.consistency.     Criticism,  he  has  said,  is  **  a  representation  of 

fihe  world,  like  other  branches  of  literature,  and  hence  by  its 

nature,  as  relative,  as  vain,  and    therefore  as  interesting   as 

:they/^ 

,es  Epoques  dii  Theatre,  L*Evolution  de  la  Po^sie  Lyrique.  Hr  ib  editor 
In  chief  of  the  Revue  de*  Deux  Mondcs.  On  the  character  of  Bruncrti^reV 
rriticUm,  see  Lemaitre,  Contemporams,  i.  217;  Lsinson,  TJli,  Franyaise^- 
[08 1 ;   Revue  de  t'arb,  Februurv,  1894. 

'  Born  185V     Critifsil  essmys :   Lea  Conlemporains  5  vols,  iS^,  seq.  Irn- 
»reg<tions  de  Theatre,  8  vols..  i888  seq.     Fiction  :  Serenas  1H86,  Dix    Con- 
r!i,    18S9,     Uramas:    Revult^e    1890   Depute    Levcau,  1891,  Murtage  Blanc^ 
I,  Les  Rots,  1893,  Le  Pardon,  189s. 

•"Depuis  Tarticle  de  M.  Leraallre,  bien  des  gens  coniiitupnt  dc  lire  M- 
aet,  tnais  on  ne  trouve  plus  personne  qui  s'en  vante/*  Lan^tii^p,  idS2, 
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But  the  full  flower  of  critical  Renanism  ma}-  be  seen  in 
Anatole  France  *  who  like  Lemaitre  began  his  literarj'  career 
as  a  Parnassian  and  has  achieved  some  distinction  in  fiction 
by  his  delicately  critical  analysis  of  passion,  at  first  play- 
fully tender  in  its  irony,  but  later,  under  the  influence  of  his 
critical  antagonism  to  Brunetiere,  growing  keener,  stronger, 
but  bitterer  also.  In  "Thais"  he  has  undertaken  to  show 
the  bond  of  sympathy  that  unites  the  pessimistic  sceptic  to 
the  christian  ascetic,  since  both  despise  the  world,  in  '*  Lys 
Rouge  "  he  traces  the  perilously  narrow  line  that  separates 
love  from  hate,  and  in  "Jerome  Cogniard''  he  has  given  us 
"  the  most  radical  breviary  of  scepticism  that  has  appeared 
since  Montaigne."  All  this  is  far  more  the  fiction  of  a 
critic  than  of  a  romancer.  They  are  essays  in  Renanism. 
He  says  himself  that  "  criticism  is  a  sort  of  novel  for  the 
use  of  circumspect  and  curious  minds."  For  in  his  view 
both  are  essentially  autobiographical.  "  There  is  no  objec- 
tive criticism  any  more  than  there  is  an  objective  art.  .  .  . 
To  be  perfectly  frank  the  critic  should  say  :  Gentlemen  :  I 
propose  to  talk  about  myself  with  regard  to  Shakspere, 
Racine,  Pascal,  Goethe." 

Hence  criticism  appears  to  Anatole  France  the  most  re- 
cent and  possibly  the  highest  development  of  literary  expres- 
sion, "  admirably  suited  to  a  highly  civilized  society,  rich  in 
souvenirs  and  old  traditions.  It  proceeds  from  philosophy  and 
history  and  demands  for  its  development  an  absolute  intellect- 
ual liberty.  It  takes  the  place  of  theology.  The  universal 
doctor,  the  Thomas  Aquinas  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  is 
Sainte-Beuve."  "Criticism  is  the  last  in  date  of  all  liter- 
ary forms  and  it  will  end  by  absorbing  them  all." ' 

Anatole  France  is  an  ideal  representative  of  the  dilettante 
spirit,  combining  in  his  style,  as  Lemaitre  remarks,  traces  of 
Racine,  Voltaire,  Flaubert,  and  Renan,  but  so  individualized 

'  Horn  1844.  Principal  works  :  Critical :  La  Vie  Litt«?raire,  2  vols.,  1SS8, 
iSoo.  /The  irreater  part  of  his  journalistic  reviews  are  uncollected).  Fic- 
ti»n:  Crime  de  Silvcstre  LJonnard,  iSSi,  Thais,  1890,  Les  Opinions  de 
J«!.';inc  Coj^niard,  1893,  Ly*^  Rouge  1894. 

'  Vie  Lirteraire,  i.     Preface  (condensed). 
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as  to  become  "perfection  in  grace,  the  extreme  flowering 
of  the  Latin  genius."  Meantime  the  mystic  side  of  Renan- 
ism  finds  its  expression  in  Charles  MoriceS  the  obscure 
critic  of  symbolism,  and  while  each  of  these,  Brunetiere, 
Lemaitre,  France,  Morice,  addresses  his  little  cultured 
company,  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  and  theatre-going 
public  still  bows  beneath  the  philistine  sceptre  of  Fran- 
cisque  Sarce}-.' 

B.  W.  Wells. 

»  La  Litt«?rature  de  tout  a  I'heure,  1889. 

*Born  1S28,  journalist  since  1858.     That  his  articles  have  not  been  re- 
•published  in  book  form  has  contributed  to  prolong  his  authority. 


EAST    TENNESSEE    IN    COLONIAL    DAYS. 

IL 

After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  chaotic 
nature  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  exhausted  con- 
dition of  the  State  treasuries  made  not  only  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  of  the  thirteen  States  extremely 
doubtful,  but  also  threw  the  distant  settlements  on  their  own 
resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alienate  them  from  their 
allegiance  and  produce  among  them  an  individualistic  and 
separatist  spirit  fraught  with  danger  to  the  extension  of  the 
national  sovereignty  over  them.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  settlements  in  Tennessee  and  the  desire  for  an  entirely 
independent  government  was  more  intense  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  West. 

There  had  never  been  any  natural  connection  between 
the  western  counties  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
difficult}'  of  communication  across  the  high  mountains  pre- 
vented the  forming  of  a  close  tie  between  that  commonwealth 
and  its  frontier  settlements.  Added  to  this,  the  majoritv  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  had  come  from  Virginia 
and  had  little  patriotism  for  their  adopted  State. 

The  government  of  North  Carolina  had  also  grown  verv' 
tired  ot  the  expense  of  the  border  Indian  wars  and  accused 
the  backwoodsmen  of  provoking  these  in  order  to  keep 
their  militia  in  the  field  and  thus  draw  a  considerable  sum 
from  the  State  treasury.  The  taxes  received  from  the 
western  counties  did  not  nearly  meet  the  expense  they 
caused  the  State,  so  the  dissatisfaction  between  the  eastern 
and  western  people  was  rapidly  growing,  and  separation 
became  only  a  question  of  time. 

All  the  States  had  become  heavily  burdened  with  debt 
during  the  revolution,  therefore,  when  Congress  proposed  that 
they  should  cede  to  the  government  their  western  lands  ift 
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order  thai  ihe  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  might  go  to  liqui- 
date their  indebtedness,  North  Carolina  very  promptly  acted 
on  the  suggestion,  and  in  April,  17B4,  ceded  the  three 
western  counties  to  the  general  government,  witli  the 
proviso  that  if  the  cession  should  not  be  accepted  within 
two  years  the  territory  should  revert  to  the  State.  The 
latter  stipulation  proved  of  small  satisfaction  to  the  de- 
tached counties,  however,  as  they  were  practically  left  de- 
pendent on  themselves  without  any  form  of  government  or 
court  of  law  to  restrain  the  lawlessness  of  the  period  or  pre- 
vent a  condition  of  complete  anarchy. 

It  is  natural  that  these  abandoned  counties  should  have 
been  tilled  with  indignation  at  such  treatment  from  their 
unfeeling  mother  State.  The  situation,  however,  that  con- 
fronted them  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate action.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  establish 
some  form  of  government  for  mutual  advantage  and  pro- 
tection. It  was  agreed  that  each  **  captain*s  company"  in 
the  counties  should  choose  two  delegates,  who  should  as- 
semble as  committees  in  their  respective  counties.  These 
committees  met  and  recommended  the  election  of  deputies 
to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Jonesboro.  This  body  as- 
sembled on  August  23,  1784,  and  after  they  had  considered 
the  position  and  the  condition  in  which  the  action  of  North 
Carolina  had  left  them,  a  member  arose  and  referring  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  copy  of  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  asserted  that  the  reasons  there  given  fnr  de- 
claring the  colonies  free  and  independent  applied  equally  as 
well  to  the  counties  of  Washington*  Greene,  and  Sullivan. 
A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  28  to  15, 
and  the  result  announced  to  the  assembled  crowd  on  the 
outside. 

This  was  the  first  step  towards  establishing  what  after- 
wards became  the  State  of  Franklin.  It  may  have  been  an 
act  of  rebellion,  treason,  or  secession,  but  the  people  did 
not  so  look  on  it  at  that  time.  The  exigency  of  the  oc- 
casion demanded  such  action.     The  parent  State  had  with- 
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drawn  its  protection  and  left  the  orphan  settlement  without 
any  semblance  of  law  or  government.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  community,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  formulated  its  own  law  and  set  up 
its  own  government.  If  it  had  not  done  so  it  would  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  The  conduct  of  North  Carolina,  considered  in  any 
light,  was  unwarranted  and  inexcusable  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  all 
the  States  and  of  the  general  government  in  that  troublous 
period.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
government,  a  manifesto  was  at  once  issued  calling  a  con- 
vention for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  and  giving  the 
following  as  some  of  the  reasons  for  desiring  a  separate 
State  : 

The  seat  of  government  being  among  ourselves  would  inevitablj  tend 
not  only  to  keep  a  circulating  medium  in  gold  and  silver  among  us,  but  also 
draw  it  from  many  individuals  living  in  other  States  who  claim  large 
quantities  of  land  that  would  lie  in  the  bounds  of  the  new  State,  and  added 
to  the  foregoing  reasons  are  the  many  schemes  as  a  body  we  could  execute 
to  draw  it  among  us»  and  the  sums  which  many  travelling  out  of  curiosity 
and  men  in  public  houses  would  expend  among  us. 

Thus  we  see  that  economic  heresies  and  the  boom 
scheme  tendencies  are  not  a  development  solely  of  recent 
periods.  This  prospectus,  with  a  few  words  changed,  could 
easily  be  found  duplicated  in  the  advertisements  of  a  few 
years  since. 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  convention  North 
Carolina  had  repented  of  her  rash  conduct  and  repealed  the 
Cession  *ict  before  Congress  had  had  time  either  to  accept 
or  reject  the  territory  offered.  But  the  new  State  had  now 
progressed  too  far  and  its  feelings  were  too  much  wounded 
for  it  to  return  willingly  to  the  old  allegiance,  so  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  government  proceeded.  In  vain  was 
Sevier  offered  a  bri;^adier  general's  commission  and  paci- 
ficatory messages  sent  the  western  counties.  The  conven- 
tion assembled,  consisting  of  five  delegates  from  each 
<;ounty,  among  whom  we  find  such  names  as  Sevier,  Cocke, 
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Tipton,  Houston,  Long,  Ree^e,  Kennedy,  Newman  and 
Roddy e.  A  constitution  was  adopted  subject  to  nitification 
at  another  convention  to  be  held  at  Greeneville,  Nnv.  14^ 
1784.  A  lejrjislature  was,  however,  immediately  elected  and 
John  Sevier  whs  chosen  by  it  to  be  the  first  Governor.  Lan- 
don  Carter  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Senate,,  Wm.  Cage 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  David  Campbell  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Little  River  and 
the  Little  Tennessee  was  made  the  boundary  between  the 
two  peoples* 

The  persistence  in  the  formation  of  this  government 
created  surprise  and  consternation  among  the  authorities  of 
North  Carolina.  Governor  Martin,  after  in  vain  remonstra- 
ting with  Governor  Sevier,  declared  the  counties  taking 
part  in  the  movement  to  be  in  revolt  and  warned  all  good 
citizens  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  their  old  State.  A 
large  majority,  however,  remained  in  favor  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth. 

The  spirit  of  the  Franks  even  extended  into  soiith^vest 
Virginia,  and  Washington  county  of  that  State  memorialized 
Congress  asking  permission  to  set  up  a  separate  State  ex- 
tending over  an  immense  territory,  comprising  all  of  what  is 
now  southwest  Virginia,  southern  West  Virginia,  southeast 
Kentucky,  east  and  middle  Tennessee  and  northern  Ala- 
bama. Although  this  magnificent  project  received  little  sup- 
port, it  yet  alarmed  Patrick  Henry,  then  Governor  of  Vir*- 
ginia,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  issued  a  proclamation  against 
these  would-be  secessionists  and  warned  them  against  any 
such  action  as  they  contemplated.  The  scheme  of  the  Vir- 
ginia separatists  very  soon  fell  through,  but  the  State  of 
Franklin  continued  constantly  to  gain  strength. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Greeneville,  as 
appointed,  and  after  a  ver^*  spirited  debate  over  a  draft  of  a 
constitution,  submitted  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Houston, 
rejected  that  and  substituted  the  one  then  in  force  in  North 
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Carolina  with  a  few  amendments.     This  Houston  Consliti 
tion,  jifenerally  ktiDwn  as  the  *'  Franklin  Constitution,"  al 
though  defeated,  is  interesting  to  us  from   the  fact  that 
embodied  the  sentiments  of  a  very  strong  minority  of  the 
•delegates,  and  thus  goes  far  to  show  the  character  of  the 
people  nf  the  settlements.     It  was  a  much  more  elaborate 
instrument  than  would  he  expected  of  a  backwoods  peopli 
and   shows   that   considerable    progress   had    already   beei 
made  towards  something  of  the  civilization  of  the   coast 
"The  intense  suspicion  of  the  legislative  power  is  exhibite* 
by  the  provision  that  laws  must  be  passed  b}'  two  successive 
legislatures  before  they  shali  be  operative,  and  the  objectioi 
and  prejudice  against  law  and  lawyers  is  also  evident  in  lh< 
clause  making  members  of  that  profession  ineligible  to  office 
and  in  another  providing  for  a  system  of  arbitration  lo  sel 
tJe   all   disputes  and  avoid   legal   actions.     The  hold  %vhicl 
the   Presbvlerian    Scotch-Irish    had    on    the   community 
^een  in   the  religious  test  fur  office  which  required  a  sul 
scription  lo  the  docrine  of  the  Trinity.     This  constilutioi 
as  a   whole,  would    have  been    almost   as   impracticable   ai 
-organic  law  as  Locke's  Grand  Mrulel  and  the  unlearned  bu( 
practical  mountain  men  very  prnperly  refused  to  accept  any 
thing  so  foreign  to  their  custnms  and  history.    John  Tiptoi 
however,  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  (if  the  inslru-* 
ment  and  its  defeat,  together  with  other  reasons,  gave  hii 
bitter  umbrage   and    made  him    thereafter   the    implacjibh 
enemy  of  the  nt'w  State  and  of  its  lirst  Governor.     In  placi 
of  the  name  of  Frankland,  as  provided  for  in  the  defealt 
-constitution,  that  of  Franklin,  after  the  venerable  philo* 
phcr,  was  adopted.     From  now  on,  opposition  to  the  nei 
government   began   to   assume   definite  shape.     The  bittel 
personal  enmity  between  Tipton   and  Governor  Sevier  Ie( 
the  former  lo  use  every  means  to  induce  the  people  awaj 
from  Franklin  and  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  North  Cai 
Una.     In    1785   this    had    developed    sufficient    strength   t< 
cause  an   election  in  Washington  County  for  members 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  and  Tipton  vva5  elect* 
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Senator.     Haywood  gives  the  following  description  of  the 

anomalous  condition  of  afTairs  existing  at  this  period ; 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1786  was  presented  the  strange  spectacle 
•of  two  empires  exercised  at  one  and  the  same  time  over  one  and  the  same 
people.  The  difference*  of  opinion  in  the  Stale  of  Franklin  hetween  those 
who  adhered  to  the  government  of  North  Carolina  and  those  who  were  the 
friends  of  the  new  government  became  everr  day  more  ncrimonious.  CoL 
Tipton  openly  refused  obedience  to  the  neiv  government.  There  arose  a 
<leadly  hatred  between  him  and  Governor  Sevier,  and  each  endeavored  by 
all  the  means  in  hfs  power  to  strengthen  his  party  a^lnst  the  other. 

Courts  were  held  under  both  authorities,  and  as  the  pro- 
cesses were  served  in  the  same  territory,  encounters  were 
sure  to  take  place.  Tipton  broke  up  one  court,  ejected  the 
judge,  and  totik  away  the  papers.  Sevier\s  party  retaliated 
in  kind  upon  the  court  held  under  North  Carolina's  author- 
ity»  Taxes  were  laid  by  both  governments  and  collected  by 
neither.  Finally  so  obstructed  were  the  processes  of  law 
that  Gen.  Evan  Shelbv  was  selected  by  both  parties  to  un- 
ravel the  diflicuhv.  He  decided  that  the  courts  of  both 
States  in  the  territory  should  cnntine  themselves  to  crimi- 
nal cases  and  a  few  specified  civil  actions,  and  that  taxes 
could  be  paid  to  either  State,  Thus  a  coordinate  juris- 
diction was  establisht'd. 

Political  meeUngs  were  frequent,  in  which  partisans 
vied  with  each  other  in  cries  of  '^  Hurrah  ff»r  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,"  or  **  Hurrah  for  the  State  of  Franklin/* 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  until  the  verv  culmination  of  this 
situation  there  was  no  bloodshed  and  little  rioting  or  law- 
less conduct.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  though  urged 
to  do  so,  uniform W  pursued  the  policy  of  attempting  to 
<!oax  back  the  erring  counties  by  pacificatory  concessions, 
and  what  might  luiv^e  been  a  formidable  civil  war  was  thus 
averted.  The  repeal  of  the  Cession  act  and  tlie  assurance 
of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  that  at 
the  proper  time  they  would  permit  a  separate  State  to  be 
formed,  won  over  the  most  ardent  of  the  Franklin  ad- 
herents* **  And  this  argument/'  says  Ramsey,  '*  inflicted  a 
vital  stab  upon  the  new  government  which,  within  the  next 
year,  caused  its  dissolution," 
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The  end  of  Franklin   now  rapicily  approached,     Sevi< 
and  his  despairing  adherents  proposed  first  one  scheme  and 
then  another  to  win  back  their  tormer  followers.     The  en-i 
croachers  on  the  Indians'  territory  were  guaranteed  a  title.] 
A  plan  was  proposed,  with  the  aid  of  Georgia,  to  colonize 
the  great  bend  of  the  Tennessee  at  Mussel  Shoals.     Csesarj 
Augustus  Elholm,  of  Pulaski's  Legion,  won  the  s^-mpathy 
of  Georgia  to  this  project,  but  it  ultimately  fell  through.     !t| 
is  even  hinted  that  during  the  deliberations  over  the  treatyJ 
proposed  by  Jay,  which  contemplated  the  surrendering  of 
the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  for  twenty  years,  Sevier 
was  involved  in  an  intrigue  which  contemplated  a  descent 
on  the  Spanish  posts  on  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf. 

This  was  not  unlike  the  man,  and  although  an  investi-j 
gation,  ordered  by  Congress,  did  not  develop  any  proof  o! 
such  intention,   there  is  some  reason  to   believe    that   the] 
movement  was  contemplated. 

The  w^hole  southwest  u^as  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
retention  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  tliere- 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  attitude  prevented  the  ratification, 
of  the  obnoxious  treaty.  Finally,  in  1787,  the  new  Slate, 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.     In  Ramsey's  words; 

Vestige  after  vestige  of  Franklin  was  obliterated.     Its  judiciary- 
gone.     It«  Legislature  reduced  to  a  skeleton.     Its  council  effete,  delunct«| 
powerless,  its  military  disorganized,  if  not  discordant,  and  its  masses  con* 
fused  and  distracted,  with  no  concert  and  unanimity  amonK  IhemFelvcs* 

It  but  remained  for  its  most  inveterate  enemy  to  strike- 
the  blow  which  was  to  start  it  toppling  to  its  destructioD, 
Tipton  caused  to  be  issued  ^  fcri  facias  against  Sevier's 
estate  durinor  his  absence  and  seized  a  few  slaves  to  satisfy 
the  execution.  Sevier  returned,  gathered  his  remaining 
followers  and  besieged  Tipton's  house  for  three  days.  He 
was,  however,  repulsed,  and  his  band  of  devoted  followers 
scattered.  Immediately  after  this  event,  when  the  "db-l 
asters  of  the  day  hung  like  a  paJl  around  him  and  wounded 
his  ulcerated  spirit,"  some  border  settlements  sent  for  him 
to   come    to   their  aid   against  an  Indian  incursion.     The 
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effect  was  electrical,  and  the  incident  exhibits  the  character 
of  the  man.  *^  In  a  moment  he  was  himself  again,"  says 
Ramsey,  *'  elastic,  brave,  energetic,  and  daring.  At  the 
head  of  a  body  of  mounted  riflemen  he  was  at  once  upon 

e  frontier  to  guard  and  protect  its  most  defenseless 
points."  He  was  arrested  by  Tipton  upon  his  return  from 
this  expedition,  was  sent  to  North  Carolina,  and  was 
being  tried,  when  his  friends  appeared  in  the  court  room. 
In  the  confusion  aroused  he  escaped  to  the  mountains.  A 
full  pardon  was  soon  after  granted  him,  and  he  resumed  his- 

lace  as  the  leader  of  his  people. 

This  remarkable  man*  has  been  harshly  criticized  on 
account  of  the  cruelty  practised  by  his  soldiers  in  one  of 
their  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  and  also  accused  of 
conspiring  with  the  Spaniards  to  support  his  falling  com- 
monwealth. Ordinary  considerations  must  not  influence 
our  judgment  in  questions  of  this  kind.  Constant  warfare- 
with  the  Indians  produced  among  the  backwoodsmen  a 
hatred  and  prejudice  against  these  savages  which  incited 
them  to  acts  of  retaliation  as  inhuman  even  as  those  of 
their  barbaric  foes.  The  ethics  of  the  border  are  not  those 
of  the  cultured  centre.  The  Indian  fighters  ended  by  glory- 
ing in  deeds  repugnant  to  the  standards  of  christian  civiliza- 
tion, and  were  looked  on  by  the  more  refined  low-coimtry 
people  as  little  better  than  the  Indians  themselves.  But 
they  nevertheless  had  many  noble,  honest  qualities,  and 
must  be  judged  in  all  their  acts  with  due  consideration  for 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  with  which  they  were  sur*- 
rounded. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  truths  as  to  intrigues^ 
With  the  Spaniards,  it  cannot  be  said  that  tliey  implied  an)^ 
unpatriotic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  of  the  western^ 
country  or  of  Sevier.  While  he  did  not  represent  his  people 
in  these  intrigues  —  only  a  few  probably  knew  of  them^ — 
yet  neither  should  his  own  fame  be  sullied  for  what  he  did. 
His  was  a  patriotism  for  locality  and  section.  The  national 
idea  at  that  time  was  dormant  and  undeveloped,  awaiting: 
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the  formative  influence  of  a  closer  Federal  union,  and  even 
after  that  had  to  be  slowly  evolved  through  a  century's  strug- 
gle with  sectionalism  before  it  could  reach  its  true  realiza- 
tion. The  settling  of  the  northwest,  under  the  protection  of 
the  government,  was  a  great  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
happy  result  we  now  see,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  movement 
had  then  only  just  begun,  and  there  was  little  homogeneity 
in  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolution  and  no  national 
patriotism  whatever. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  then,  that  Sevier  and  Robert- 
son should  have  asked  aid  of  the  Spanish  if  they  thought 
by  that  means  they  could  advance  the  interests  of  Franklin; 
or  Cumberland,  to  them  more  important  than  the  greatness 
of  the  Federal  Government  could  possibly  be.  The  same 
spirit  actuated  New^  England  in  its  conduct  during  the  war' 
of  1812.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  these  exciting  scenes! 
of  partisan  contests  failed  to  resuh  in  any  great  civil  disorder 
or  bloodshed.  The  forbearance  of  all  parties  in  this  respect 
is  highly  praiseworthy.  Ramsey  says  of  this  period  of  our 
history  : 

Every  review  of  the  conduct  of  both  parties  reflect*  honor  upf»n  tlifir 
patriott&m,  their  mtideratlon,  their  love  of  order,  and  thctr  viriuc.  Amidil 
all  the  rivalry  and  faetion  and  malcontent,  personttl  azid  ufKcinl,  which  nuul 
have  arisen  from  the  unexampled  condition  of  things,  the  anniili»t  hiit  do 
record  but  two  deaths,  almost  no  bloodshed  and  little  vioktion  of  the  r%lill 
of  property. 

Sevier,  while  not  sustained  in  his  effort  to  create  a  separate 
State^  soon  again  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  people 
and  was  the  recipient  of  every  honor  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  bestow*  He  became  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State  and  continuously  held  that  office  for  twelve  yearSt  the 
constitutional  limit  at  that  time.  His  death  occurred  while 
he  was  on  a  mission  among  the  Indians  in  Alabama  and 
until  very  recently  his  remains  were  left  unmarked  and  un- 
honored. 

North  Carolina  finally  in  1790  ceded  the  western  lerri- 
tory  to  the  United  States.  It  was  formed  into  the  "  Terri- 
tory southwest  of  the  river  Ohio  "  and  William  Blount  wis 
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appointed  Governor,  The  Cumberland  settlements  had  by 
this  time  attained  considerable  size  and  importance  and 
were  known  as  the  '*  Mero  District/'  A  census  was  taken 
in  1796  and  the  population  w^as  found  to  be  77,000  of  whom 
10,000  were  slaves.  Knoxville  had  grown  into  the  largest 
town  and  was  then  and  for  some  time  afterward  the  seat  of 
igovernment.  Congress  in  this  same  year  passed  an  act  en- 
abling the  formation  of  a  State  government  and  a  vote  was 
taken  in  the  Territory  to  decide  uhat  should  be  done. 
Although  the  Cnmberhind  settlements  were  opposed  to  the 
measure  it  was  easily  carried  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  con- 
vention to  frame  a  constitution.  This  body  was  in  session 
twentv-seven  days  in  Knoxville  and  in  many  respects  is 
memorable.  Evidence  of  the  extreme  simplicity  and  primi- 
tive character  of  the  peijple  of  tlte  day  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  entire  expense  of  lla*  convention  outside  of  the  per 
diem  of  the  delegates  and  their  mileage  was  $10.00  for  the 
benches  and  $2.72  for  the  oilcloth  for  the  president's  and 
secretary's  tables. 

The  first  resolution  adopted  was  the  following  most  com- 
mendable one:  "Resolved,  That  economy  is  an  amiable 
trait  in  any  govenrment,  and  that  in  fixing  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  thereof,  the  situation  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  attended  to,"  Another  resolution  of  the  con- 
vention which  probably  had  a  direct  effect  on  national  legis- 
lation was  that  embodied  in  the  29th  section  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  "That  an  equal  participation  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  conceded  to  any 
prince,  potentate,  power  or  person  whatsoever."  Our  pres- 
ent constitution  still  retains  this  section. 

As  to  the  constitution  which  the  convention  adopted, 
taken  as  a  whole,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed. Its  provisions  as  to  taxation  were  notoriously  un- 
just,  being  almost  altogether  in  favor  of  the  towns  and 
against  the  rural  districts.  A  great  mistake  was  also  made 
in  not  establishing  a  judiciary  as  one  of  the  co-ordinate 
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branches  of  the  government  as  does  the  federal  constitution^ 
Instead  of  this  it  was  dependent  on  legislative  enactment. 
Although  freedom  of  worship  was  guaranteed,  a  practical  re- 
ligious test  was  made  of  those  who  were  to  hold  office  and 
several  other  features  were  adopted  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina constitution  which  were  antiquated  and  unsuited  to  a 
progressive  State.  Mr.  J.  W.  Caldwell  of  Knoxville,  in  an 
able  essay  on  our  institutional  history  has  this  to  say  of  the 
constitution  of  1796: 

I  think  that  we  maj  conclude  that  the  truth  is  that  bad  as  the  constitu- 
tion was  in  manj  respects,  it  was  nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  a  company  of  honest  and  sincerely  patriotic  men,  whoM 
task  was  extremely  difficult  and  who  accomplished  it  as  well  as  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  competent  judge  of  such 
matters;  he  lived  at  the  time  when  the  constitution  was  made  and  was. 
familiar  with  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  right  when  he  said  that  our  constitution  was  the 
least  imperfect  and  most  republican. 

This  organic  law  remained  unchanged  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  it  is  even  now  the  basis  of  our  constitution,, 
much  to  our  sorrow,  as  the  State  has  long  since  outgrown  it 
and  requires  its  revision. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  development  of  the  embrj'onic 
State  from  its  planting  in  the  rude  cabin  of  William  Bean 
on  the  banks  of  the  Watauga  to  its  fructification  in  the 
strong  commonwealth,  invested,  after  many  struggles,  with 
sovereignty  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  is  a  history 
of  which  the  present  generation  may  well  be  proud.  A 
chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  strong  and  brave  men,  full  of 
stirring  incidents  and  possessed  of  an  importance  in  the  won- 
drous development  of  the  West,  for  which  it  has  received 
scant  credit. 

G.  F.  Milton. 
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In  the  following  pairs  we  have  a  series  of  real  opposites  : 
—  yes  and  no,  odd  and  even,  joy  and  sorrow,  mind  and 
matter,  life  and  death.  In  the  following  we  have  a  series 
•of  only  apparent  opposites  :^ — pleasure  and  pain,  good  and 
•evil,  right  and  wrong,  age  and  youth,  wisdom  and  folly, 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  tragedy  and  comedy,  morality 
and  immorality.  No  process  can  be  brought  to  bear  oo 
•even  that  will  make  it  odd  ;  when  joy  enters^  sorrow  flies ; 
mind  is  no  modification  of  matter;  and  life  and  death  can 
never  look  each  other  in  the  face.  Bui  pleasure  may  be  in- 
tensitied  until  it  pass  into  pain,  and  pain  maybe  toned  down 
and  lulled  into  something  like  pleasure ;  the  right  way  to  U 
town  ma}"^  take  you  five  miles  to  the  east,  but  the  wrong 
•way  of  some  thousand  miles  to  the  west  will  bring  you  iu 
time  to  the  same  bourn ;  there  are  moods  in  which  a 
comedy  would  set  us  weeping ;  there  is  a  simplicity  before 
which  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness. 

Most  of  us  know  something  of  a  feeling  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  fitness  and  propriety  in  our  environment, 
by  observing  that  all  square  blocks  are  in  square  holes  and 
all  round  balls  in  round  holes.  This  feeling  may  be  termed 
■*•  satisfaction  "  :  the  name,  indeed,  is  not  a  very  appropriate 
one,  but,  as  the  sentiment  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
realize,  it  is  not  surprising  that  language  should  be  unpro- 
vided with  a  specific  word  for  its  designation.  There  is  an 
pposite  feeling,  produced  by  a  sense  of  unfitness  or  un- 
naturalness  in  things  around  us,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  call  '*  dissatisfaction,"  This  sensation  may  be 
modified  into  anger,  fear,  horror,  or  merriment:  into  anger, 
if  the  discord  suggest  the  idea  of  personal  injury  and  easy 
redress  ;  into  fear,  if  the  discord  be  accompanied  with  the 
4dea  of  danger  in   itself  and   of  danger  attending  any  at- 
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tempt  at  redress ;  into  horror,  if  the  discord  be  suddenly 
observed  and  accompanied  by  ill-defined  dread ;  into  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  if  the  discord  be  unattended  by  ]dea» 
of  personal  risk,  and  suggestive  only  of  weakness,  foolish- 
ness, or  insignificance.  Thus  a  boy  would  be  angrj'  to  sec 
his  hat  on  the  head  of  a  colored  boy,  afraid  to  see  it  on  the 
head  of  a  bully  twice  as  big  as  himself,  horrified  to  see  it 
on  the  head  of  a  leper,  and  amused  to  see  it  on  the  head  of 
a  monkey. 

Of  all  the  feelings,  or  modihcations  of  feeling,  above 
enumerated,  that  of  horror  is  the  most  peculiar  and  the  most 
interesting*  It  is  a  grim  brother  of  Surprise ;  there  is 
another  brother.  Astonishment,  that  comes  in  between  the 
two,  and  all  three  have  a  fair  cousin,  Wonderment.  Almost 
every  absolute  suggests  horror  —  absolute  silence,  absolute 
darkness,  or  the  unimaginable  concept  of  absolute,  shadow- 
lens  light.  The  effect  of  such  ideas  is  like  looking  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  into  unknown  depths.  Even  the 
Absolute  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  love  inspires  a 
feeling  of  awe  which  is  removed  from  horror  only  by  the 
fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth.  Not  till  the  Infinite  became 
finite  and  Absoluteness  was  veiled  in  humanity  were 
men  able  to  put  away  the  overpowering  desire  to  escape 
from  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  into  the  contemplation  of 
types,  symbols,  and  images.  This  element  of  inexplicable- 
ness  explains  the  horror  of  dying  that  ignorant  minds  feel 
so  powerfully.  Savage  nations,  we  are  told,  live  in  a  con- 
tinual terror  of  death  ;  they  fear  not  so  much  the  agony  of 
dissolution  as  the  mystery  of  that  which  refuses  to  be  co- 
<yrdinated  with  experience.  How  different  the  attitude  of 
the  Greeks,  who  looked  upon  death  as  a  natural  incident 
of  life !  The  Greek  whose  last  hour  had  come  ^stooped 
to  caress  his  hounds  and  bade  his  wife  good-bye,  and  then 
turned  to  ride  the  horse  of  death  that  waited  at  hi»  door»- 
as  if  he  were  starting  for  a  day's  sport  among  the  hills  oi 
Taygetus. 

The  animal  creation   is  full  of  suggestions  of  horfw. 
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Whatcould.be  more  horrible  than  a  crab  the  size  of  a  man^ 
with  great  protruding  eyes?  A  lobster  on  the  same  scale 
would  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  The  dog-fish,  said  to  be  be- 
gotten of  the  unnatural  union  of  shark  and  ray,  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  Victor 
Hugo  has  portrayed  the  poulp  wtth  great  effect  in  Les 
Travailleurs  dc  la  Mer.  Land  animals,  probably  because 
we  are  more  familiar  with  them,  do  not  so  obviously  suggest 
the  horrible.  Du  Mauriers  picture  of  Svengali  as  a  gi* 
gantic  spider  is  not  horrible  but  grotesque.  The  domain 
of  horror  has  been  encroached  00  within  the  last  few 
centuries  by  the  spirit  of  human  inquiry  and  the  results  of 
human  enterprise.  When  we  stand  on  the  rim  of  the  ocean, 
and  watch  a  stately  ship  disappear  beneath  the  horizon,  we 
have  no  fears  of  her  tumbling  into  unknown  gulfs,  or 
singeing  in  the  sun  like  a  moth  over  a  candle-flame.  We 
have  the  news  of  the  globe  served  at  our  breakfast-table, 
and  the  telegraph  has  dissipated  the  outer  darkness  wliich 
shrouded  land  and  sea  ten  generations  ago.  Mystery^ 
arising  out  of  imperfect  information,  there  still  is,  but  not 
that  impenetrable  blackness  which  made  the  men  of  Colum- 
bus* day  sliudder  at  the  tliought  of  voyaging  over  unknown. 
seas.  The  boundaries  of  the  realm  of  chaos  have  been 
pushed  back  since  the  dawn  of  physical  science,  and  we 
seem  to  be  relieved  of  the  visible  presence  and  pressure  of 
the  unknown,  but  the  slightest  reflection  will  show  that  our 
explanations  do  not  explain  and  that  behind  the  laws  we 
quote  so  glibly  is  couched  a  vaster  mystery  than  humanity 
dare  confront.  Every  object  we  gaze  on,  from  the  pebble 
at  our  feet  to  the  sun  above  our  heads,  is  embedded  in  a 
wonder  whose  secrets  inspire  our  curiositv  but  mock  our 
science.  Rind  after  rind  of  fact  and  law  we  may  peel  off^ 
but  within  every  problem  lurks  an  uitimale  core  of  uncon- 
ditioned reality  before  which  the  keenest  analysis  must  ever 
halt  short. 

The  sensation  of  horror  is  not  confined  to  human  beings* 
but  is  shared  with  them  bv  animals  of  highlv  nervous  tem- 
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pcrament,  whose  natures  have  been  intellectually  and 
almost  morally  improved  by  long  association  with  man. 
The  imag^ination  of  a  horse  or  dog  is  easily  excited  to 
horroT ;  they  mistake  appearances  in  the  twilight,  crook- 
ed limbs  of  trees  appal  them,  and  they  tremble  at  mys- 
terious noises.  It  is  not  so  with  our  domestic  cats :  they 
are  filled  with  a  spirit  of  profane  curiosity  and  skeptical 
criticism,  and  if  any  new  and  formidable  object  be  intro- 
duced into  the  room,  or  if  the  furniture  be  arranged  in  t 
strange  and  unfamiliar  way,  they  will  walk  at  noon^day  or 
at  midnight  straight  towards  the  object  of  novelty,  and 
smell  it  diligently  and  without  fear. 

The  '*  horrors ''  par  excellence,  those  of  delirium  tre^ 
mens,  are  well  named.  The  blood-red  suffusion  before  the 
eyes  quenched  suddenly  in  darkness,  the  myriads  of  burn- 
ing, whirling  rings  of  concentric  fire,  millions  of  foul  in- 
sects weaving  their  damp*  glutinous  webs  about  the  face* 
the  bloated,  hideous,  inevitable  countenances  that  stare 
right  onward  with  stony  eyes,  the  feeling  as  if  one  were 
slipping,  gliding,  falling,  down  a  bottomless  abyss  —  these 
horrors  are  unsurpassed  even  in  the  Inferno  of  medisevaJ 
imagination. 

The  eye  of  childhood  still  fears  a  painted  devil,  and  i$ 
horrified,  as  Maggie  TulHver  %vas,  by  the  pictures  in  the 
old  editions  of  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Henry  Kingsley  re* 
marks  in  one  of  his  novels  that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of 
ghost  or  devil,  which  is  represented  by  an  isosceles  triangle 
for  the  body*  straight  lines  turned  up  at  the  ends  for  legs, 
straight  lines  divided  into  five  at  the  ends  for  arms,  a  round 
O,  with  arbitrary  dots  for  the  features,  for  a  head ;  with  a 
hat,  an  umbrella,  and  a  pipe.  Drawn  thus  it  is  a  sufliciently 
formidable  object,  but  if  you  take  an  ace  of  clubs,  tnake  the 
club  represent  the  head,  add  horns,  and  fill  in  the  body  and 
limbs  in  deep  black,  it  will  strike  terror  into  the  most  im- 
perturbable. To  construct  a  description  of  horrors  thai 
shall  liorrif^^  requires  no  small  degree  of  psychological 
insight.     Hobgoblins,  gorgons,  harpies  and  chimaeraa  ha**c 
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long  since  ceased  to  terrify  or  be  remembered.  At  the 
horrors  of  a  material  hell  we  have  learned  to  smile,  and  we 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  an  Arch-Enemy  with  horns  and  hoofs. 
Yet,  although  theologians  have  almost  destroyed  faith  in  a 
future  life  by  the  gross  materialism  of  their  descriptions,  it 
is  certainly  not  impossible  to  picture  a  state  of  existence  the 
thought  of  whicti  would  arouse  the  most  careless.  To  see 
ourselves  as  we  really  are,  when  delusions  and  sophistries 
are  done  with  forever,  when  we  know  what  we  are,  and 
loathe  w^hat  we  are  and  yet  are  what  we  are* — such  con- 
templation would  terminate  in  madness,  were  not  madness 
a  mercy  belonging  to  the  wxirld  of  flesh  alone.  Far  w^orse 
than  this  will  be  the  horror  of  the  severance  of  the  evil 
from  the  good,  when  the  gulf  which  affection  has  abridged 
in  this  lile  yawns  before  us  in  all  its  inevitable  terror,  **  To 
see  those  we  love,  as  we  have  never  loved  till  then,  turn 
from  our  clasp  of  supplicating  fondness  with  that  uncon- 
querable loathing  which  virtue  must  feel  towards  guilt  and 
with  which  purity  must  shrink  tVom  stain  :  to  see  those  eyes, 
never  turned  on  us  before  save  in  gentleness  and  trust,  now 
giving  us  one  last  glance  of  divine  sadness  and  inetTable 
farewell ;  to  watch  those  forms,  whose  companionship 
cheered  and  illuminated  all  the  dark  places  of  our  earthly 
pilgrimage,  and  once  and  again  had  almost  redeemed  us 
from  the  bondage  and  the  mire  of  sin,  receding  in  the 
bright  distance,  to  join  a  circle  where  they  will  need  us 
not,  to  tread  a  path  to  which  ours  bears  no  parallel  and 
can  make  no  approach  ;  and  then  to  turn  inw^ard  and  down- 
ward, and  realize  our  lot,  and  feel  our  desolation,  and  reflect 
that  we  have  earned  it: — w^hat  has  poetry  or  theology 
pictured  that  can  compete  with  a  Gehenna  such  as  this?'* 

Shakspere  makes  much  of  the  sudden,  vague  sense  of 
peril  in  which  the  roots  of  horror  often  lie.  Thus  the 
knocking  at  the  gate  horrifies  Macbeth  because  of  its  un- 
expectedness and  the  suggested  fear  of  discovery.  The 
horrible  remark  of  Lady  Macbeth,  **  Who  would  have 
thought  the  old  man  had  so  much  blood  in  him?'*    conveys 
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to  the  audience  the  idea  of  a  new  and  unexpected  peril.  In 
the  exclamation  of  Banquo, 

"  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them  " 

there  is  a  crawling  chill  which  refuses  to  be  described  or 
analysed,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  witches  vanish  and  the  vague  and  formless  trep- 
idation of  the  speaker.  The  sudden  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion which  afflicts  the  sanest  mind  in  the  presence  of  the 
preternatural  finds  adequate  utterance  in  the  words  of  Job: 

Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 
Then  a  spirit  passed  before  mj  face,  and  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.  It 
stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof ;  an  image  was  before 
mine  eyes :  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice. 

Hebrew  literature  abounds  in  every  kind  of  horror,, 
much  of  which  has  lost  its  power  by  constant  repetition. 
The  first  appearance  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  after  His 
death,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  speaking  of  Balaam*s  ass^ 
the  resurrection  of  the  dry  bones  described  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  are  familiar  and  therefore  unappreciated  examples 
\o{  true  horror.  Few  conceptions  are  so  terrible  and  so  un- 
canny as  these : 

I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  heast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea, 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  the  name  of  blas- 
phemy. 

And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abraham^ 
and  lo  I  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  the  sun  went  down  and  it  was  dark,  behold,  a  smoking  furnace  and  a 
burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces. 

Horror  arising  from  the  unnatural  is  as  tremendous  as 
that  which  comes  from  the  supernatural,  but  its  manifesta- 
tions are  less  vivid,  and  more  nearly  akin  to  those  of  disgust 
and  loathing.  A  good  example  is  found  in  the  ballad  of 
the  Median  supper  in  Death's  yest  Book: 

"  Harpagus,  hast  thou  salt  enough  } 

Hast  thou  broth  enough  to  thy  kid.^ 
And  hath  the  cook  put  right  good  stuff 
Under  the  pasty  lid  ? 
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**  A  cannibal  of  his  own  boj 

He  is  A  cannibal  uncommon ; 
And  HarpagUBf  he  is  my  joy, 

Because  he  wept  not  like  a  woman  " 

An  unnatural  repast  of  this  kind  is  a  fiece  de  resistance 
in  the  menu  of  horror.  Shakspere  has  dealt  with  it  in 
Titus  Andronicus,  and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament among  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Samaria.  Pain, 
.danger,  famine,  grim  irony,  lack  of  maternal  love,  and  re- 
volting cannibalism,  form  the  ingredients  of  one  of  the  most 
terrific  descriptions  in  ancient  or  modern  literature : 

And  there  wan  a  great  famine  in  Samaria :  and,  behold,  they  besieg^ed 
Itt'uRtil  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  tive  pieces  of  silvrt".  And  as  the  king  of 
[arael  was  passing  by  upon  the  wall,  there  cried  a  woman  unto  him,  saying*^ 

[elp,  my  lord,  O  king.  And  he  said,  If  the  Lord  do  not  help  thee*  whence 
11  I  help  thee?  out  of  the  burnfloor,  or  out  of  the  winepress?     Ami  the 

ting  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee?  And  she  answered,  This  woman  said 
unto  me,  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him  to-dav,  and  we  will  eat  my  son 
to-morrow.  So  we  boiled  mj  son,  and  did  eat  him:  and  I  said  unto  her 
on  the  next  day,  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him,  and  she  hath  hid  her 
son. 

The  Demon  of  Horror,  if  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  would 
be  seen  not  as  Thing,  but  as  Multitude,  a  vast,  undefined 
shadow  full  of  eyes,  moving  vaguely  within  its  own  im- 
mensity, the  tones  of  its  many  voices  coming  from  a  vast 
distance  and  varying  their  glutinous  cadences  syllable  by 
syllable.  His  visits  are  eccentric, — ^\^oii  never  see  him  grad- 
ually approach  or  slowly  recede,  but  you  hear  his  pursuing 
steps  behind  you  or  find  him  rising  suddenly  at  your  side  ;- 
at  midnight  he  draws  the  noiseless  curtain  and  startles  you 
with  tlie  glare  of  his  malefic  eyes.  He  delights  to  ]>ut  un- 
familiar faces  on  familiar  objects,  and  to  present  familiar 
ihapes  in  strange  places  or  unwonted  circumstances.  Thus 
the  grimaces  of  a  clown  would  shock  us  from  the  pulpit* 
and  a  bishop  grinning  through  a  horse  collar  would  not 
►rovoke  a  smile.  In  everyday  life  few  things  could  be  more 
lorrible  than  to  enter  a  room  full  of  one's  most  intimate 
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friends  and  find  one's  self  met  on  every  hand  by  silence  and 
a  stony  sUre.  We  should  feel  as  much  horror  at  coming  upoD 
a  live  man  when  exploring  an  Egyptian  tomb  as  in  resting 
our  feet  upon  a  dead  one  beneath  the  dinner  table.  Respira- 
tion is  a  familiar,  commonplace  experience^  but  let  medical 
art  make  a  dead  man  breathe  and  the  sight  is  horrible  be- 
yond expression.  This  confusion  and  unrelated  strangeness 
often  assumes  the  shape  of  menace.  In  every  unknown 
object,  inasmuch  as  it  may  portend  danger,  there  lurks 
an  element  of  horror.  The  ordinary  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  stupendous  as  they  are,  never  terrify  the  astron- 
omer, but  the  most  skeptical  of  scientists  would  be  horrified 
at  :m  appearance  with  which  his  mathematics  could  not 
grapple,  which  no  hypothesis  could  account  for,  and  wliich 
seemed,  even  remotely,  to  threaten  the  earth.  A  sailor  on 
the  high  seas  is  never  without  some  faint  feeling  of  horror, 
for  the  ocean  is  always  presenting  new  aspects,  which  no 
man  can  explain,  while  bitter  experience  demonstrates  their 
possible  malignity. 

The  horror  of  a  Prohibitionist  who  discovers  that  the 
topers  of  his  town  have  named  a  brand  of  whiskey  after 
him  ;  the  horror  of  a  distinguished  municipal  reformer,  with 
whom  a  bar-tender  has  exchanged  clothes  at  a  Turkish 
bath  :  the  horror  of  an  old-fashioned  classical  scholar  when 
some  jin  de  siccle  student  is  guilty  of  a  false  quantitv  or 
trifles  with  a  subjunctive  mood  ;  of  a  miser  seeing  a  cigar  lit 
with  a  thousand-dollar  bill ;  of  a  lover  when  told  that  lov€  ft 
a  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine; 
of  Herbert  Spencer  when  Matthew  Arnold  made  light  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  ;  of  Arnold  wlien  Huxley  proposed 
to  replace  the  study  of  poetry  in  English  schools  by  thai  of 
cellular  biology;  of  Oscar  Wilde  when  presented  with  a 
bunch  of  cabbage-roses  and  mignonette ;  of  tJie  master  of 
the  work-house  when  Oliver  Twist  asked  for  more ;  of  lit 
musician  who  after  having  played  the  Sonata  ApfassianaU 
is  asked  for  the  Botdanger  March;  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Maurice,  when,  staying  at  the   same   country-house.   Mr* 
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Swinburne  remarked^  "What  a  lovely  place  this  would  be 
to  come  down  to  and  break  all  the  Ten  Commandments !  " 
—  in  all  these  cases  the  factors  of  horror  are  deep  pain  and 
.an  abiding  sense  of  incongruity. 

P  Any  added  quality  that  increases  mystery  and  makes  an 
intuitional  explanation  more  difficult  intensifies  horror.  One 
might  imagine  that  no  spectacle  could  be  more  horrible  than 
a  row  of  dead  men  hanging  from  parallel  gibbets,  yet  the 
horror  would  be  more  than  doubled  if  the  wasted  corpses 
should  commence  a  slow  and  rhythmical  motion,  and  it 
would  be  further  increased  if  thev  should  point  to  the  spec- 
tator with  a  vague  and  broken  gibbering*  After  a  few 
minutes  of  such  movement  and  soimd,  the  feeling  of  horror 
would  lessen  and  that  of  the  ludicrous  would  be  aroused  if 
the  creaking  of  the  gibbets  produced  a  tune  and  the  bodies 
began  a  rapid  swaying  and  kicking  in  time  to  the  music. 

A  man  would  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  tiger  in  his 
field ;  horrified  if  he  found  that  the  beast  had  made  his  lair 
in  the  family  vault.  The  uninformed  imagination  is  terror- 
stricken  at  the  gliding  coils  of  a  sea-serpent  where  the  ex- 
perienced sailor  sees  only  the  gambols  of  a  school  of 
dolphins.  A  view,  near  at  hand,  of  charging  lines  of  mail- 
clad  knights  would  have  appalled  a  timid  spectator  ;  had  he 
been  perched  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  he  might  have 
taken  them  for  mounted  beetles. 

Even  in  lunacy  there  is  a  climax  of  horror.  One  mad- 
man will  imagine  himself  a  dog  and  be  continually  barking, 
another  thinks  he  is  a  cat,  and  mews  ;  but  more  awfully 
confounded  than  confusion  itself  .would  be  the  mental  con- 
dition of  a  poor  wretch,  who  should  fancy  himself  a  cat 
and  yet  bark.  Indeed,  ^y  jealous  of  her  prerogative  does 
nature  seem  that  we  discern  traces  of  her  laws  even  in  the 
realm  of  uproar.  If  we  take  the  wings  of  madness  and 
fly  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  unreason,  even  there  her 
hand  will  lead  us  and  her  right  hand  hold  us,  A  maniac 
may  play  the  monarch  with  a  paper  crown  and  a  broom 
sceptre  ;  may  shrink  froo^  touchy  under  an  idea  of  his  own 
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brittleness ;  may  dread  a  lighted  candle  and  the  peril  of 
combustion  ;  may  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  sweeping  the 
chimney  ;  but  an  ancient  Roman,  though  mad  as  a  March 
hare,  would  never  have  attached  a  masculine  adjective  to  a 
feminine  noun,  or  the  preposition  cum  to  the  accusative 
•case  ;  nor,  with  us,  could  a  maniac  so  far  mistake  his  per- 
sonal identity  as  to  confound  himself  with  his  own  wife  or 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

John  Fearnley. 


FATHER    TABB'S    POEMS.^ 

A  great  critic  has  pointed  out  tn  us  the  three  estimates 
that  can  be  made  of  poetiy :  **The  historical  estimate, 
the  personal  estimatet  the  real  ewStimate/'  the  first  two  being 
counted   fallacious. 

However  sectionalism  may  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
politicK  and  H nance,  into  literature,  where  such  a  feeling 
would  combine  for  us  Southerners  the  evils  of  both  the  his- 
torical and  personal  estimates,  it  should  not  come. 

Political  sectionalism  has  caused  great  trouble  ;  financial 
sectionalism  is  causing  great  trouble;  literary  sectionalism, 
if  not  so  troublesome,  is,  to  say  the  least,  prov^incial  and 
stuj>id.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  South  has  allowed 
sectional  feeling  to  enter  into  her  estimate  of  her  ow^n  Hter- 
ar\'  work.  It  used  to  be  said  by  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  the  South  did  not  so  much  as  encourage  her  writers  ; 
that  they  had  to  go  North  for  acknowledgment  and  an 
audience.  The  answer  was  that  the  South  held  by  the 
highest  standards,  the  "'"real  estimate/'  and  that  as  not  only 
no  Southerner,  but  no  American  had  touched  that  high  pointy 
the  South  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  abandon  the  best 
and  come  down  to  the  mediocre  simply  because  it  was 
American.  It  was  right,  this  "real  estimate,"  but  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  native  literature  which  would  have,  and 
which  now*  has,  grown  into  something,  was  a  serious  mis- 
take. It  should  at  least  have  been  bought.  But  that  the 
sectional  or  personal  estimate  should  now  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  our  judgment  of  literature,  is  the  gravest  mistake 
that  can  possibly  be  made,  yet  one  that  is  being  made,  if 
re  may  draw  conclusions  from  the  indiscriminate  praise 
which  Southern  papers  and  people  are  lavishing  upon  the 
small  volume  before  us. 

It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  its  author  that  he  has  no- 
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where  appealed  to  this  feeling,  there  bein^  scarcely  a  word^ 
much  less  a  poem,  that  shows  him  to  be  a  Southerner.  But 
Tabb  is  a  Southern  name,  and  whether  the  poet  thinks  of 
this  or  not,  all  his  countrymen  do,  and  welcome  him  accord- 
ingly. With  this  warm  greeting  we  find  no  faulty  but  we 
must  not  lose  ourselves  in  this  righteous  affection  to  the  ex- 
tent of  forgetting  the  **  real  estimate." 

We  will  take  up  first  the  publishers'  share  of  the  book. 
It  is  pretty,  if  peculiar  and  a  trifle  affected.  An  enticinj 
little  green  volume  with  gold  stripes  down  the  back  of  it^ 
with  little  spots  of  poetry  printed  neatly  and  clearly  in  the 
top  left  hand  corner  of  each  square  page,  and  far  more 
room  for  possible  notes  than  there  are  verses  to  be  noted, 
looks  like  easy  reading,  and  so  makes  an  inviting  coin 
panion  for  a  hammock  on  a  balmy  spring  day.  There  is 
far  more  paper  in  the  book  than  is  necessary ;  it  almost 
seems  a  waste  of  a  good  thing,  for  it  is  good  paper,  as  good 
as  the  print  and  the  binding.  We  should  not  think  so  much 
of  all  the  odd  pages  in  the  beginning,  many  blank  and  the 
others  with  only  one  or  two  little  things  printed  on  them,  if 
when  we  came  at  last  to  the  poems  they  had  been  placed  a 
little  nearer  together.  The  involuntary  thought  is  of  April 
Fool's  day  when  one  opens  a  package  of  innumerable 
wraps,  and  at  last  finds  only  a  stone  or  a  chip !  There  is  a 
sense  of  waste ;  then  a  wonder  if  each  poem  is  thought  to 
be  a  gem  needing  a  separate  setting.  All  this  un- 
righteous Philistinism  comes,  howerer,  before  one  begins 
reading  and  is  entirely  due  to  the  publisher. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixteen  poeras,  the  longest  of  them 
numbering  only  thirty-six  lines.     The  second  part  is  made 
up  of   twenty-eight    quatrains,  and   the  third,  of  nineteen  ^_ 
sonnets.     So   that  although    there    are   one   hundred   and  ^H 
seventy-two  pages   devoted  to  the  poetry    '*  ~ 
work  reckoned  in  verses  is  very  small. 

The  poems  are  full  of  pretty,  delicate  fancies,  well  ex- 
pressed in  poetical  language,  and  showing  much  ^ruce 
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though ;  but  nowhere  does  the  author  rise  to  greatness  and 
very  seldom  does  he  reach  anything  higher  than  pleasing 
conceits.  Father  Tabb  so  far,  is  not  a  creator,  nor  is  his 
poetry  a  "  criticism  of  life,"  nor  does  he  reveal  to  us  the 
divine  secret  of  nature.  At  best  he  comes  under  a  second 
definition  of  the  art  of  poetry  —  "to  imitate,  the  object 
being  pleasure."     But  he  does  give  pleasure. 

One  of  the  first  poems  to  attract  us  is  called  *'  My  Star" — 

"  Since  that  the  dewdrop  holds  the  star 
The  long  night  through, 
Perchance  the  satellite  afar 
Reflects  the  dew. 

"  And  while  thine  image  in  my  heart 
Doth  steadfast  shine ; 
There,  haply,  in  thy  heaven  apart 
Thou  keepest  mine." 

It  is  a  pretty  fancy  well  expressed,  as  are  the  majority 
of  the  poems  ;  for  instance  — 

THE  VOYAGERS. 

"  The  spring  in  festival  array, 
From  Death  to  Life,  from  Night  to  Day, 

Came  floating  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  with  banners  brave  and  bright 
From  Life  to  Death,  from  Day  to  Night, 

The  autumn  drifts  again." 


Or 


Or 


THE  LAKE. 
I  am  a  lonely  woodland  lake : 

The  trees  that  round  me  grow, 
The  glimpse  of  heaven  above  me,  make 

The  sum  of  all  I  know. 

The  mirror  of  their  dreams  to  be 

Alike  in  shade  and  shine. 
To  clasp  in  Love's  captivity. 

And  keep  them  one — is  mine." 

CHILDHOOD. 
Old  Sorrow  I  shall  meet  again, 

And  Joy,  perchance — but  never,  never, 
Happy  Childhood,  shall  we  twain 

See  each  other's  face  forever ! 
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"  And  yet  I  would  not  call  thee  back, 

Dear  Childhood,  lest  the  sight  of  me. 
Thine  old  companion,  on  the  rack 

Of  Age,  should  sadden  even  thee." 

This  is,  perhaps,  with  two  exceptions,  the  most  serious 
piece  of  work  in  the  book,  as  it  contains  to  some  extent  "  a 
criticism  of  life."  But  this  can  be  said  of  very  few  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  little  poems  to  "  The  Summer 
Wind,"  "The  Butterfly,"  *'The  Lark,"  "The  Dayspring," 
**  The  Half-Ring  Moon,"  and  the  like,  scarce  any  of  them 
numbering  more  than  eight  lines. 

We  are  inevitably  reminded  of  Bourdillon's  short  poems 
in  reading  Father  Tabb,  both  in  their  form  and  their  length  ; 
but,  as  we  have  said.  Father  Tabb's  thought,  as  a  rule^  only 
plays  about  pretty  conceits,  while  Bourdillon's  verse,  as 
much  as  we  have  read,  is  serious,  and  therefore  higher 
poetry.  Take  for  example  Bourdillon*s  little  poem  called 
*' Waiting": 

"  When  rose  leaves  in  long  grasses  fall 
To  hide  their  shattered  head, 
All  tenderly  the  grasses  tall 
Bow  down  to  veil  the  dead. 

"  And  there  our  hearts  content  to  wait 
Still  as  the  grasses  lie, 
Till  those  they  love,  however  late, 
Turn  there  at  last  to  die.'* 

'j"'here  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  volume  before  us  that 
is  iis  complete  or  as  pathetic  as  this,  and  only  two  things, 
"F.iiher  Damien  "  and  the  sonnet  called  "Homeless"  that 
approach  another  of  Bourdillon's  short  poems,  his  vvell- 
kn(»\vn  and  exquisite  "  Light  "  : 

"  The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
And  the  day  but  one. 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun. 

"The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
And  the  heart  but  one. 
Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done." 
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**If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have 
-wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thou  contend  with  horses?** 
"Where  will  Father  Tabh  stand  when  w^e  bring  into  the  field 
the  lyrics  of  the  greater  poets?  Arnold's  **  Requiescat," 
Tennyson's  "  Crossing  the  Bar/*  Wordsworth's  **  A  Slum- 
ber Did  My  Spirit  Seal "  or  "  I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a 
Cloud,'*  Browning*s  *'  Misconceptions/'  Lander's  quatrain 
**  I  Strove  With  None,"  and  Byron*  Shelley^  Keats?  And 
beyond  this  what  do  we  find?  What  must  we  say  when  we 
leave  the  moderns  and  come  to  Milton  and  Shakspere? 
Only  that  these  are  the  standards  we  must  hold  up  to  our 
aspirants  for  fame;  these  are  the  models  we  must  insist  on 
in  order  to  build  up  at  last  a  literature  of  which  we  can  be 
proud. 

The  short  poem  is  evidently  ihe  best  form  for  the  ex- 
pression of  Father  Tabb's  thought,  for  he  becomes  involved 
by  the  time  he  reaches  the  fifth  stanza.  Take  the  poem 
called  "^The  Swallow"  which  is  his  longest  poem,  and 
surely  the  fifth  stanza  is  involved  in  construction  and  ob- 
scure, if  not  false,  in  thought.  The  next  longest  poem, 
*•  The  Cloud,'*  puzzled  us  a  little  on  the  first  reading,  but  on 
a  secoud  perusal  we  decided  that  a  different  cloud  was 
meant  in  almost  every  verse. 

Coming  back  to  the  shorter  poems,  we  must  protest 
against  such  subjects  as  the  ** Photograph '*  and  the  "Pho- 
nograph/' These  are  not  poetical  subjects  any  more  than 
tin-types  or  hand-organs,  chromos  or  typewriters !  Recall 
the  exquisite  poetry  to  skylarks,  to  nightingales,  by  the 
master  poets  of  the  favored  lands  where  these  are  the  chief 
song-birds ;  then  hear  our  countryman  comparing  our  great 
and  exquisite  singer,  the  mocking  bird,  to  a  phonograph  \ 

Coming  on  the  ♦"Tax-Gatherer,"  after  reading  the 
"  Phonograph,''  we  wondered  what  was  now  going  to  be 
held  up  to  us  as  poetry  ;  would  it  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  income  tax?  Imagine  the  relief  when  we  found  nothing 
more  appalling  than  a  bee. 

The  strongest  of  the  poems  is  a  quatrain,  "Father  Dam- 
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ien,"  which  should  have  come  in  the  second  division  of  the- 
book : 

"  O  God,  the  cleanest  offering 
Of  tainted  earth  below, 
Unblushing  to  thy  feet  we  bring  — 
M  leper  vjhite  as  snovj ! ' " 

This  is  fine,  and  truly  deserves  its  separate  setting.  Of 
the  quatrains,  "  Discrepancy  "  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best ; 
of  the  sonnets,  the  one  called  "  Homeless  "  and  the  one 
called  "Shadows'*  must  be  mentioned,  "Homeless"  de- 
serving quotation  in  full : 

"  Methinks  that  if  my  spirit  could  behold 
Its  earthly  habitation  void  and  chill, 
Whence  all  its  time-encircled  good  and  ill 

Expanded  to  eternity,  't  would  fold 

Its  trembling  pinions  o'er  the  bosom  cold, 
Recalling  there  the  pulse's  wonted  thrill, 
And  lean,  perchance,  to  catch  the  echo  still 

That  erst  in  life  the  dream  of  passion  told. 

"  How  calm  the  dissolution  !     Could  she  spurn 

Iler  spouse,  so  late,  and  brother?     Could  she  trace 

The  strange  familiar  lineaments,  and  mark 
The  doom  of  her  own  writing  in  the  face. 

To  find,  alas !  no  more  the  vital  spark, 

Nor  breathe  one  sigh  of  pity  to  return?" 

But  when  all  is  said,  the  culture,  the  grace,  the  delicacy 
of  touch,  the  gentle  playfulness  of  these  little  poems  stay 
with  us  and  make  us  glad  that  along  with  Poe,  and  Timrod, 
and  Hayne,  and  Wilde,  and  Lanier,  Tabb  is  a  Southern 
name.  And  if  what  we  have  said  seems  carping  and 
hypercritical,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  criticising  his 
work  we  have  kept  in  mind  only  the  master  poets. 

Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott. 


MR.    BRYCE    ON    SOUTHEJ^N    POLITICS.' 

The  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce's  great 
>vork,  "The  American  Common  wealthy"  in  addition  to 
much  rewritten  matter,  contains  four  new  chapters,  entitled, 
respectively,  ''The  Tammany  Ring  in  New  York  City,'* 
'*The  Home  of  the  Nation/'  **The  South  since  the  War," 
and  "  The  Present  and  Future  of  the  Negro,"  all  of  which 
appear  in  the  second  volume.  In  his  treatment  of  this 
new  group  of  siibiects,  Mr.  Dryce  preserves  that  accuracy 
and  insight  wliich  lend  so  much  weight  to  all  he  has 
already  said  in  regard  to  American  institutions.  Nor  is 
there  any  diminution  of  the  impartialit)^  and  friendliness 
so  conspicuously  present  in  his  former  observations  and 
forecasts  in  respect  to  government  by  the  multitude  in  the 
New  World,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
briefly  recapitulate  in  this  connection  the  more  striking 
portions  of  these  volumes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
both  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  civic  education. 

The  view  taken  of  municipal  democracy  is  the  reverse 
ijf  encouraging.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bryce  is  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  worst  manifestations  of  popular  government 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  What  is  said  touching  the  cor- 
iiiption  of  local  government  in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation 
will,  therefore,  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  not 
only  by  citizens  directly  affected  by  the  victor}^  of  last  No- 
vember over  Tammany  Hall,  but  by  those  far  removed  from 
the  blighting  influences  of  that  organization.  For  in  every 
American  community,  great  or  small,  lurk  the  same  seeds 
of  unrighteous  ijovernment  that  reached  their  full  tmition 
under  the  cultivation  of  the  *' bosses '*  of  Manhattan  Island. 
T'he  defeat  of  the  Tammany  ringsters  is  considered  as 
being  even  more  striking  than  that  of  Tweed  a  quarter  of  a 

'  T/te  Amcrtcntt  Qommott-vcnilh,  By  James  Bryce.  Third  edition,  a 
vol*.,  8vo,     New  York  and  London :     Macmitlan  &  Co.,  1895. 
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century  ago,  but  the  triumphant  followers  of  Dn  ParkhursC^ 
are  reminded  that  they  must  not  let  their  muskets  rust 
they  wish  to  save  their  camp  from  the  attacks  of  a  wily 
and  insidious  foe. 

Like  De  Tocqueville,  Mr.  Bryce  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  geographical  conditions  of  our  country  and  their  effect 
—  past  and  prospective  —  on  the  destiny  of  the  nation.     In 
his  view    the    United    Slates    presents    three   political   ele-, 
ments  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world  :  a  great i 
population  in  whose  veins  there  courses  the  blood  of  every 
European  nationality  ;  a  dark  race  far  behind  the  rest  o( 
the  inhabitants  in  moral  and  intellectual   progress  :  and  a- 
vast  territory  occupied  by  a  people  speaking  the  same   lan- 
guage and  living  under  the  same  laws  and  institutions.    This 
last  feature  he  considers  to  be  of  peculiar  importance.     *'  No< 
one/'  he  declares,  "  can  travel  in  the  United  States  witlioul 
asking  himself  whether  this  immense  territory  will  remaiit-] 
united  or  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  independent  com- 
munities; whether,  if  it  remain  united,  diverse  types  of  life 
and  character  will   spring  up   within   it;   whether  and  how 
far  climatic  and  industrial  conditions  will  affect  those  types, 
carrying    them    farther    from    the   prototj'pes   of    Europe.'" 
Some  diversity  in  speech  and  custom  is  noted,  but  it  is  very 
slight.     Uniformity  is  on  the  increase.     As  for  climatic  in-| 
fluences,  it  is  urged  that   these  work  but  imperfectly  on  a 
national  type  already  molded^  and   the  English  race,  after 
all,  has  not  been  in  America  so  very  long.     Should   the  ii 
fiuence   of  climate   make   for  variation  of  type   anywhere*! 
one  would  naturally  look  for  such  an  effect  in  the  South;"] 
but  Mr,  Bryce's  investigations  yield  no  definite  results  oi 
this  point,  although  he  intimates  that  independently  of  any 
external  forces  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  more  might' 
in  some  particulars  lead  to  an  alteration  in  the  type  of 
population  along  the  Gulf. 

Our  author  points  out  the  generous  gifts  of  nature  lo  ihr 
people  of  America.  It  has  built  for  them  a  large  dwelliDg* 
stored   with  abundant  supplies   for  the  future.     To  a  vuL 
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area  of  fertile  soil,  with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  moisture, 
are  added  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  minerals  and  a 
climate  adapted  to  the  leading  races  of  the  world.  Many- 
large  natural  waterways,  moreover,  render  communication 
easy,  and  a  comparatively  smooth  country  invites  the  con- 
struction of  all  kinds  o(  artificial  means  of  intercourse- 
Every thing,  therefore,  points  to  unity.  From  without  there 
is  little  to  fear  so  long  as  we  have  a  friendly  neighbor  on 
the  north,  a  weak  one  on  the,  south,  and  nothing  but  the 

ean  on  the  east  and  west.  America  is  thus  the  architect 
of  her  own  history,  and  "  its  citizens  enjoy  an  opportunity 
never  before  granted  to  a  nation  of  making  their  country 
what  they  will  have  it.  These  are  unequalled  advantages. 
They  contain  the  elements  of  immense  defensive  strength  ; 
of  immense  material  prosperity.  They  disclose  an  un- 
rivalled lield  for  the  development  of  an  industrial  civiliza- 
tion* Nevertheless,  students  of  history,  knowing  how  un- 
predictable is  the  action  of  what  we  call  moral  forces,  tliat 
is  to  say,  of  emotional  and  intellectual  influences  as  con- 
trasted with  those  noted  in  physical  and  economic  facts,  will 
not  venture  to  base  upon  the  most  careful  survey  of  the 
hysica!  conditions  of  America  any  bolder  prophecy  than 

is,  that  not  only  will  the  Stale  be  poweriul  and  the  wealth 
f  its  citizens  prodigious,  but  that  the  nation  will  probably 
remain  oae  in  its  government,  and  still  more  probably,  one 
n  speech,  in  character,  and  in  ideas." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  new  chapters  of  the 
work  are  those  which  discuss  the  South  and  the  negro. 
The  two  subjects  are  indissolubly  connected,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  colored  man  has  made  the  South  what  it  is,  and 
the  South  is  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  tht-  actual 
condition  of  the  colored  man.  Ever  since  the  close  fjf  the 
war  of  secession  the  bulk  of  the  Southern  white  people 
have  given  their  allegiance  to  one  political  party  and  the 
blacks  to  another.  There  is  now  noticeable  a  very  marked 
tendency  which  points  to  the  breaking  down  of  race  lines 

politics  and  a  reorganization  of  parties  on  a  more  reason- 
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able  basis.  In  a  word,  the  so-called  "  Solid  South  "  is  on 
the  point  of  dissolving,  if  it  has  not  already  vanished  from 
the  field  of  politics.  It  is  extremely  fortunate,  therefore^ 
that  so  careful  a  writer  as  Mr.  Bryce  should  have  given  to 
the  world  not  only  the  causes  which  made  a  "  Solid  South  " 
possible,  but  the  signs  of  its  impending  end  as  well.  The 
story  of  the  period  of  reconstruction  is  well  told,  and  the 
contests  engendered  between  the  Southern  whites  and 
the  party  which  had  saved  the  Union  are  described  in  a 
masterly  way.  Unfortunately  for  the  South,  there  appear 
to  have  been  few  heads  wise  and  cool  enough  to  grasp  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  and  to  guide  the  people.  Nor 
was  the  Federal  Government  without  its  problems,  among 
which  there  were  three  that  demanded  prompt  attention. 
First,  it  had  to  decide  the  terms  on  which  the  recalcitrant 
States  should  be  readmitted  to  the  Union.  Secondl}',  what 
amount  of  protection  ought  to  be  accorded  the  blacks. 
Thirdly,  what  civil  and  political  rights  should  be  given  the 
freedmen.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  matters  were  still 
further  complicated  partly  through  the  purblind  action  of 
those  Southern  States  that  endeavored  to  resist  all  measures 
lookinix  to  the  amelioration  of  the  ne*rro's  condition,  and 
partly  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  attitude  assumed  by 
President  Johnson,  who,  without  warning,  exchanged  his 
Federal  views,  for  a  most  pronounced  States  Rights  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  In  the  various  attempts  to 
fasten  the  responsibility  for  the  more  extreme  measures  of 
reconstruction,  these  facts  are  often  ignored.  Some  sort  of 
reconstruction  was  of  course  necessary,  but  that  the  action 
of  the  President  and  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  them- 
selves furnished  the  occasion  for  the  less  liberal  enactments 
of  the  period  is  very  plain. 

The   iirst  step  in   the  work  of    restoring   order    out  of 
chaos  came  from  President  Johnson  who,  as  early  as  May, 
1865,  iS'*^ued  his  proclamation  of  amnesty.    In  obedience  to 
the  directions  contained  in  that  instrument,  all  of  the  white 
citizens  of  each  Southern  State  who  had  not  been  deprived 
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-of  political  rights  by  the   terms  of  the   President's  procla- 
TiiLition,  elected  members  to  a  convention  ;    and  each  con- 
vention   promulf(ated    a    new    constitution*      When,   now, 
the  several   let^islalures  elected  under  these  new  constitii- 
j      tions  convened,  they  ratified   the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
^■Ive  Federal  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  and  involuntary 
^^ervitude  except  for  punishment  of  crime ;    but  when   they 
^■came  to  the  treatment  of  the  negro  as  a  freedman  they  com- 
r      mitted  a  fatal  blunder  by  passing  statutes  which  might  have 
irtually    made   the   colored    man    a    serf-      The    Southern 
eaders  argued,  to  be  sure,  that  the  nomadic  character  as- 
imed  by  the  bulk  of  the  negroes  since  their  emancipation, 
ndered  necessary  some  legislation  regarding  laborers  and 
amps  :  but  in  view  of  the   temper  of  the  Northern  people 
I   that  time,  one   is   constrained   to  view   such  statutes   as 
childish  in  the  extreme.     No  less  unfortunate  was  the  effect 
f  such  laws  on  the  relations  between  the  blacks  and  whites 
hich,  even  through  the  war,  had  been  of  the  most  cordial 
nature.      Now    mutual    distrust   took    the   place   of    friend- 
ship and  sympathy,  while  blood}^  conflicts  not  infrequently 
broke    out   between   the   two   races.      It   is   not   surprising, 
^^herefore,  that  when   Congress  took   up   the  subject  of  the 
^Be-settlenient  of  the  South,  it  did  so   with   a   mind  less  free 
^^from  su-spicion  than   it  otherwise  might  have  had.     For  al- 
^^hough  the  victors  had  been  magnanimous  to  a  degree,  they 
were  but  human,  nor  could    they   forget  that  the  despised 
blacks   were   the   prime  but   innocent   cause  of  that  fierce 
struggle  of  four  years  duration  that   had  so  recently  taken 
place.     The  negro  was  thus  viewed  in  a  new  h'ght,  and  be- 
came the  object  of  special  solicitude  and  sympathy  to  those 
ho  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict   disclaimed   all   inten- 
ion  of  interfering  with  the  **  peculiar  institution  '*    of  the 
Southern  States.     The  sectional   issue  was    thus  projected 
long  new  lines.     And  curiously  enough,  the  main  cause  of 
this  new  phase  of  conflict,  as  was  the  case  with  the  older 
hase  which  had  been  settled    at  Appomattox,  was   the  ig- 
rance  of  both  sections  of  the  real  sentiments  of  each.    To 
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the  North,  the  South  appeared  not  only  unreasonable  in  its 
treatment  of  the  negro,  but  what  was  more  alarming  still, 
the  inveterate  and  implacable  foe  of  the  Union  ;  while  to^ 
the  average  Southern  mind,  the  North  was  determined  to 
humiliate  the  South  as  much  as  possible  by  elevating  the 
negro.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  North  was  only  aiming  at 
the  preservation  of  the  fruits  of  the  Union's  triumph  nnd 
approached  the  task  with  unexampled  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity ;  and  the  South  had  sincerely  accepted  the  verdict 
of  the  war  that  had  decided  adversely  to  her  the  questions^ 
of  shivery  and  secession* 

The  struggle  began  in  1866  when  Congress  passed  and 
proposed  for  ratification  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  conferred  citizenship.  State  and  Federal^ 
upon  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  provided  that  a  State's  representation  in  Congress 
should  be  cut  down  in  case  the  right  of  suffrage  was. 
abridged.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  what  else  could  have  been 
done,  for  while  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  were  ig- 
norant and  unprepared  for  the  suffrage,  they  were  given  the 
best  means  of  educating  themselves  in  civic  duties,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  anomaly  which  would  have  resulted  had 
they  remained  a  compact,  distinct  body  of  people  without 
civil  and  political  rights.  The  ballot  was  also  a  protection 
to  the  negro.  But  the  Southern  States  complained  that  the 
clause  which  proposed  to  cut  down  representJilion  in  Con- 
gress whenever  a  State  abridged  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
unfair,  because  in  many  Northern  States  the  free  colored 
persons  did  not  posses  the  right  to  vote.  All  of  these  States^ 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  Tennessee,  voted  against 
the  amendment  which  still  further  aroused  Congress  and 
led  in  1867  to  the  passage  of  the  famous  Reconstruction 
Act.  The  end  had  come.  All  the  seceding  States,  save 
Tennessee,  were  divided  into  fiv^  military  districts  eadi  to 
be  governed  by  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Federal  array 
until  such  time  as  a  State  convention  had  passed  a  new  con- 
stitution, the  Fourteenth  Amendment  been  ratified,  and  tb<^ 
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State  readmitted  to  the  Union.  Now  it  was  ordered  that  the- 
delegates  to  each  convention  should  be  elected  by  all  the 
male  citizens,  excluding  those  who  having  previously  sworn 
to  support  the  Federal  Constitution,  had  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  defunct  Confederate  Government.  In  like  manner, 
it  was  these  voters  who  %vere  to  accept  or  reject  the  new 
Constitution.  The  anomaly  of  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact,. 
therefore,  that  while  the  negroes  had  been  given  the  right 
of  suffrage,  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  Southern  whites 
had  been  deprived  of  it,  which  left  the  work  both  of  framing' 
and  adopting  the  organic  law  of  the  State  to  the  ignorant 
blacks  and  their  white  allies,  composed  partly  of  native 
Union  men  and  partly  of  adventurers  who  had  drifted 
South  in  the  wake  of  the  Federal  armies.  But  the  Re- 
construction Act  was  duly  enforced,  and  equal  political  and 
civil  rights  were  given  the  blacks.  By  1870  all  of  the  se- 
ceding States  were  back  in  the  Union.  Meanwhile  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  had  become  a  law  in  1868  as  did 
also  two  3' ears  later  the  Fifteenth  which  forbade  the  denial 
of  suffrage  to  any  person  on  account  of  "  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.*'  The  general  Amnesty 
Act  of  1872  restored  the  majority  of  the  ex-Confederates  to* 
citizenship. 

Meanwhile  the  public  affairs  of  the  conquered  States 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  for  most  of  the  leadings 
whites  having  been  disfranchised,  the  reins  of  government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  those  citizens  who  had  remained  loyal 
to  the  Federal  Government  during  the  war,  neither  a  large 
nor  influential  class  ;  of  the  negroes  who  were,  as  a  rule,  igno- 
rant of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  self-government ; 
and  of  those  persons  who  had  come  down  from  the  North, 
either  in  the  interests  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  or  of  their 
own  volition,  with  the  expectation  of  increasing  their 
wealth  by  such  means  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  South 
might  furnish.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  latter  the 
negroes,  who  held  the  voting  strength,  entered  eagerly  into 
politics  with  the  result  that  a  system  of  misgovernmenl  arose* 
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the  like  of  which  the  civilized  world  has  seldom  witnessed. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  whites  rep^ained  the  suffrage  they 
began  to  invent  various  devices  for  getting  rid  of  their  cor- 
rupt governments,  so  that  by  1877,  when  President  Hayes 
withdrew  the  Federal  troops  from  the  South,  the  reign  of 
the  "carpet-bagger"  was  over.  But  in  many  instances 
fraud  and  violence  had  been  openly  advocated  and  prac- 
tised, and  their  influences  still  plague  the  Southern  States. 
In  spite  of  these  draw-backs,  however,  the  superficial  evi- 
dences of  progress  are  everywhere  manifest  to  Mr.  Br}-ce, 
and  in  education,  commerce,  and  manufactures  the  South  is 
especially  active.  Most  of  this  work,  moreover,  is  the  result 
of  native  industry,  for  few  settlers  come  to  the  South  either 
from  abroad  or  from  other  portions  of  the  country.  Until 
the  close  of  the  war  slaver}^  kept  out  immigration,  and  since 
the  abolition  of  domestic  servitude  the  stream  of  popula- 
tion that  flows  from  Europe  has  poured  naturally  into 
seclions  where  wages  arc  higher  and  the  climate  cooler. 
But  for  one  reason  the  South,  with  its  magnificent  natural 
resources,  might  be  regarded  as  the  most  promising  part  of 
America,  and  that  reason  lies  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense negro  population  composed  at  present  of  upwards  of 
seven  millions  of  human  beings. 

With  regard  to  the  colored  race,  Mr.  Bryce  draws  three 
important  conclusions  : 

1.  The  negro  will  stay  in  North  America. 

2.  He  will  stay  locally  intermixed  with  the  white  people. 

3.  He  will  stay  socially  distinct,  as  an  alien  element, 
iinabsorbed  and  unabsorbable. 

He  thinks  it  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  nc^gro 
wiil  be  more  and  more  drawn  southwards,  so  that  in  some 
of  the  Gulf  States  we  may  look  for  a  relatively  larger  popu- 
lation, while  in  the  more  northern  of  the  Southern  States 
the  reverse  may  be  expected. 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  colored  element  has  natu- 
rally had  the  eflfect  of  drawing  the  race  lines  to  such  an 
•extent  that  in  several  Southern  States  there  is  practically 
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>ut  one  political  party.  Of  the  many  remedies  which  have- 
been  proposed  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  three  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  was  em- 
bodied in  the  so-called  Force  Bill  of  1890,  which  sought 
to  protect  the  colored  voter  by  the  presence  of  Federal 
iroops  at  the  polls.  Under  the  Constitution  this  could  only 
[apply  to  national  elections,  and  would  leave  the  no  less 
important  State  and  municipal  elections  unprovided  for. 
It  would  also  unquestionably  lead  to  race  conflicts,  in  which 
ihe  negro  would  be  the  main  suflerer ;  and  it  would  fur- 
ther encounter  opposition  not  only  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  South,  but  from  a  large  part  of  the  North.  The  repeal 
>f  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  has  been  sometimes  ad- 
vocated, would  be  no  less  impracticable  than  the  afore- 
mentioned plan.  A  limitation  of  the  suffrage,  as  carried  out 
in  Mississippi,  is  regarded  by  many  with  favor,  because,  if 
applied  to  blacks  and  whites  alike,  it  would  lend  to  lift 
politics  to  a  higher  plane  by  the  creation  of  new  parties 
and  the  removal  of  every  apology  for  intimidation,  fraud, 
or  violence,  Mr,  Bryce  is  inclined  to  favor  this  last 
measure,  and  suggests  that  an  educational  qualification, 
applied  alike  to  both  races,  would  remove  all  apologies  for 
[frauds  at  elections.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
questions  may  arise  to  divide  the  whites,  and  an  appeal  will 
then  be  taken  to  the  negro. 

The  real  change,  however,  to  which  the  friends  of  the 
South  and  the  negro  look  forward  is  a  change  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  white  people,  and  particularly  of  the  ruder  and 
more  ignorant  part  of  them.  For  it  is  quite  possible  to  see 
,hovv  the  political  troubles  may  be  settled  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  under  altered  conditions  and  the  rivalry  of  con- 
tending parties,  but  the  solution  of  the  social  difficulty, 
rooted  deeply  as  it  is  in  the  characters  of  the  two  races, 
may  be  very  remote.  It  is  a  question  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislation,  and  must  be  left  to  the  slow  but  sure  influence 
of  moral  forces  w^hich  always  make  for  peace  and  good 
will  among  men.     Nor  shotxld  one  despair  when  one  re- 
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members  how  hopeless  seemed  the  struggle  with  slavery  a 
half  century  ago.  No  less  encouragement  is  furnished  by 
the  experience  of  Europe  where  similar  secular  problems 
have  required  centuries  for  their  solution  ;  but  the  sweep  of 
time  has  been  accompanied  by  a  broader  sense  of  justice 
and  oppressor  and  oppressed  have  found  greater  happiness 
in  an  enlarged  sympathy.  The  advantages  of  the  Cau- 
casian over  the  negro  have  been  many  and  wide-reaching, 
for  while  the  one  race  has  been  for  centuries  subjected  to 
the  uplifting  influences  of  a  temperate  climate  and  an  ad- 
vancing civilization,  the  other  has  been  stationary  in  the 
tropics.  The  adjustment  of  the  ethical  relations  between 
the  two  races  may  therefore  be  very  remote. 

Mr.  Bryce's  conclusions  on  this  subject  need  no  com- 
ment here.  They  bear  the  impress  not  only  of  candor 
but  of  careful  and  thorough  study,  and  his  opinion  that 
the  so-called  race  problem  is  social  rather  than  political  in 
its  nature  should  receive  the  frank  consideration  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  vexed  matter.  His  solution  appears  to 
be  the  only  possible  one  since  he  finds  it,  not  in  force,  nor  in 
legislation,  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  negro  as  a  man 
and  the  extension  to  him  of  that  justice  which  is  the  natural 
right  of  a  man.  When  this  is  once  done,  the  wrongs  of  a<jes 
will  be  regulated  and  the  foolish  fears  that  have  been  so 
harmful  to  white  and  black  alike  will  dissolve  into  thin  air. 

B.  J.  Ramage. 
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[n  the  first  number  of  this  Review  we  made  the  some- 
what hazardous  attempt  to  sum  up  what  we  believed  to  be 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  work  and  genius  of  the 
great  novelist  whose  name  again  stands  at  the  top  of  our 
pages.  "Tess  of  the  D^Urbervilles  *'  was  then  about  a  year 
old  ;  but  people  had  not  tired  of  praising  or  condemning 
it.  Among  the  judicious  it  was  recognized  that  Mr.  Hardy 
had  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  his  career  and  that  he 
had  come  to  stay ;  among  the  philistines  there  was  the 
usual  recalcitrant  wailing  that  accompanies  such  an  event. 
Before  the  appearance  of  our  article  the  number  of  serious 
attempts  to  study  the  evoUition  of  Mr.  Hardy's  genius 
might  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Now  mention  is  constantly  made  of  him  in  literary  journals 
and  two  serious  books  ha%-e  been  written  about  him.  The 
Stevensonians  have,  of  course,  come  to  the  front  of  late  on 
account  of  their  hero's  sad  death,  and  the  adherents  of  Mr. 
Meredith  have  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  Dr.  Robert- 
son Nicoll  showed  his  usual  sagacity  and  sense  of  present 
needs  when  he  devoted  the  first  volume  of  his  new  series, 
**  Contemporary  Writers",  to  the  shy  Wessex  recluse  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  English  novelists  of  the  day 
and  at  the  head  of  all  English  men  of  letters  of  our  gener- 
ation with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  We  may  trust, 
therefore,  that  it  w^as  a  lucky  omen  when  The  Sewanee 
Review  began  its  modest  career  with  the  name  of  Thomas 

'  T^e  Art  &f  Thomas  I  lardy  hy  Lionel  Johnson  [with  si  Bibliography 
by  John  Lane.]     London:  Elkin  Matthews  and  John  Lane,  1894. 

Thomas  Hardy  by  Annie  Macdonell.  [Contemporary  Wr/frrx.]  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  k  Co.,  1895. 

Thomas  Hard  fa  W&rhs.  The  Wesseac  Novels,  voU.  L  and  II,  Test  of 
the  ly  UrbrrvillrA  and  Fur  From  tht  Madding  Croxvd,  London:  Osgood, 
Mcllvainc  &  Co.,  1895.  /''A*»  ^-ift^r  Ironies,  New  York;  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1894. 
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Hardy  upon  its  opening  page ;  and  it  is  with  peculiar- 
pleasure  that  we  devote  a  portion  of  this  concluding  num- 
ber of  our  [third  volume  to  a  brief  notice  of  two  recent 
tributes  to  ^Mr.  Hardy's  genius  as  well  as  to  a  slight  ap- 
preciation of  his  two  Litest  works.  A  further  element  of 
timeliness  is  given  to  our  review  by  the  fact  that  a  uniform 
edition  of  Mr.  Hardy's  works  has  just  be^un  to  appear  in 
monthly  volumes  bearing  the  imprint  of  that  well-known 
London  firm,  Messrs.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Company.  The 
lover  of  Mr.  "Hardy  could  desire  nothing  more  delightful 
than  these  [comely  volumes  with  their  exquisite  etchings, 
their  useful  map  of  Wessex,  and  their  satisfactory  paper 
and  press  work.  An  American  edition  will  doubtless  follow 
soon  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  the  publishers  take  the  English' 
one  as  a  model. 

If  Mr.  Hardy  were  not  a  great  writer,  Mr.  Lionel  John- 
son's serious  and  involved  way  of  approaching  his  subject 
would  convince  most  ordinary  readers  of  the  fact.  Rarely 
has  such  an  amount  of  erudition,  such  a  talent  for  polished 
if  not  for  fine  writing,  such  a  generous  though  chastened 
enthusiasm  been  devoted  by  any  young  writer  to  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  his  master.  The  "  breezy  paragraph  " 
of  the  modern  editor  is  not  for  Mr.  Johnson  ;  not  for  him 
the  essay  expanded  into  a  monograph  that  serves  even  such 
critics  as  Mr.  William  Sharp  when  writing  about  such  a 
man  as  Browning.  A  note  book  and  pencil  would  be  dis- 
dained by  our  new  critic.  He  will  write  about  Mr.  Hardy 
in  a  well-stocked  library  that  he  may  quote  at  pleasure  from 
Euripides  or  Newman,  he  will  write  only  on  the  best  of 
paper  and  with  a  genuine  goose-quill.  For  all  of  which 
Mr.  Johnson  has  our  wondering  admiration  and  our  hearty 
and  sincere  thanks  ;  for  he  has  produced  a  worthy  book 
about  a  great  man.  Perhaps  his  erudition  is  not  worn  as 
lightly  as  it  might  be,  and  perhaps  his  style  shows  a  too 
conscious  straining  after  urbanity  and  distinction.  But  eru- 
dition and  urbanity  are  too  rare  in  contemporary  English 
criticism  —  too   rare  anywhere  but  in   France  —  to  be  re- 
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ceived  otherwise  than  gratefully.  Mr.  Johnson,  we  feel 
sure,  will  trust  more  to  his  own  good  judgnfient  ia  the  future 
and  rely  less  upon  quotation  and  allusion  ;  and  his  labor 
upon  his  verses  (for  he  is  a  new  poet)  will  inevitably  un- 
stiffen  his  style.  But  it  is  time  to  inquire  what  nur  critic 
has  to  say  about  his  author. 

A  systematic  treatise  was  not  in  Mr.  Johnson's  mind 
when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  book,  and  perhaps  it  is 
too  early  to  expect  a  rounded  study  of  a  writer  who  has  as 
many  years  of  work  left  as  Mr.  Hardy  presumably  has. 
Still  a  little  more  system  displayed  in  an  essay  bringing 
out  chronologically  the  evolution  of  the  novelist's  genius 
might  have  rendered  the  volume  more  serviceable  to  the 
average  reader ;  for,  as  it  is,  it  is  only  those  who  like  Mr- 
Johnson  regard  Thomas  Hardy  as  a  master  and  know  his 
work  thoroughly,  that  can  profit  greatly  from  the  six  essays 
so  carefully  elaborated  here.  These  essays  are  entitled 
"  Critical  Preliminaries,"  **  Design  and  Composition,"  **  Wes- 
sex/*  **  Country  Folk,"  **  Characters  of  Men  and  Women,** 
"Sincerity  in  Art." 

The  first  essay  has  little  enough  to  do  with  Mr.  Hardy 
but  is  quite  interesting  in  its  suggestive  treatment  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English  fiction,  and  indirectly  impresses  the 
reader  with  a  sense  of  Mr.  Hardy^s  greatness,  if  he  is 
worth}-  of  such  ponderous  critical  apparatus.  In  the  second 
essay  Mr.  Johnson  proves  himself  to  belong  to  the  inner- 
most circle  of  Hardyites,  by  his  frank  avowal  that  he  holds^ 
"The  Return  of  the  Native"  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  Wes- 
sex  novels.  While  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  with  approbation  the  sentence  in  which  he 
describes  this  novel  as  opening  *'  with  a  chapter  of  descrip- 
tive writing  to  which  I  cau  find  no  just  parallel  save  cer- 
tain periods  of  Lucretius  :  those  tremendous  periods,  virhere 
single  words  seem  to  gather  out  of  the  deep,  and  to  re- 
verberate like  the  thunder."  This  tribute  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  description  of  Egdon  Heath  is  as  apt  and  satisfying 
as  the  accompany iog  tribute  to  the  majesty  of  Lucretius 
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when  he  is  at  his  best.  The  same  essay,  however,  brings 
•out  forcibly  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hardy's  uaity  of  design  pre- 
'Clude.^  the  possibility  of  judging  him  fairly  by  detached 
passages,  even  by  such  a  magnificent  piece  of  description 
as  that  which  opens  this  Wessex  tragedy.  Mr.  Johnson 
furtliLT  shows  that  his  favorite  writer  cannot  lie  under  the 
charge  of  insular  arrogance,  that  on  the  contrary  it  may  be 
said  of  him:  **  Here  is  work,  done  after  the  best  English 
m;tnner:  and  its  truth  to  nature,  its  truth  to  art  are  univer- 
sal/' But  he  is  too  true  a  critic  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Hardy 
is  at  times  open  to  the  charge  of  unartistic  extravagance, 
especially  in  such  stories  as  **  A  Laodicean,"  *•  The  Hand 
of  Ethelberta/'  and  "Two  on  a  Tower/'  The  essav  con* 
eludes  witli  a  careful  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  Uie  slj'le 
that  is  almost  as  distinctive  of  the  Wessex  novels  as^  ia 
their  subject  matter. 

The  sections  devoted  to  "Wessex**  and  '•'Country 
Folk  '*  require  little  notice  here.  They  are  interesting,  if 
discursive,  and  show  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  only  read  his 
Hardy  diligently,  but  been  himself  a  pilgrim  to  the  primi- 
tivr  region  that  the  great  novelist  has  practically  discov- 
ered. But  even  a  pilgrim  to  Roman  Britain  might  have 
spared  us  such  an  archaism  as  **  awoken'*  in  a  work  in- 
tended to  be  read  in  lands  that  the  Wessex  peasant  has 
hardly  so  much  as  heard  of. 

The  essay  on  **  Characters  of  Men  and  Women  '*  will 
provoke  few  or  no  protests  from  Mr.  Hardy's  admirerSt 
although  it  will  scarcely  serve  them  greatly.  One  may  per- 
haps object  to  the  description  of  Eustacia  Vye  as  "an  »t»- 
perial  recluse,  of  a  grandeur  equal  to  that  of  Egdon  itself,*^ 
but  one  has  little  fault  to  find  with  the  treatment  of  Michad 
Hen  chard,  protagonist  of  that  powerful  tragedy  ''  The  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge,"  a  book  which  if  we  still  find  it  uncanny^ 
we  are  inclined  to  rate  more  highly  the  oftener  we  read  it. 

The  sixth  and  last  essay,  entitled  "  Sincerity  in  Art,**  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  volume,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  stimulates  the  reader  more  strongly  either  to  assent 
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or  dissent.  It  is  mainly  taken  up  with  an  analysis  of 
'**Tess"  and  of  Mr.  Hardy's  attitude  toward  nature  and 
man.  While  thoroughly  alii^e  to  the  i^reatness  of  what  we 
•ourselves  must  consider  not  only  its  author's  masterpiece, 
^ut  the  greatest  novel  of  our  generation,  Mr.  Johnson  can- 
not bring  himself  to  overlook  what  he  regards  as  the  serious 
Imperfections  of  the  book  as  a  study  of  life.  He  is 
thoroughly  honest  in  lelliug  us  see  that  it  is  bis  faith  as  a 
•devout  Romanist  that  prevents  him  from  understanding, 
much  less  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Hardy^s  grim  if  not  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  relations  between  nature  and  society. 
He  upholds  his  side  in  tliis  perennial  conflict  of  ideas  and 
theories  with  much  sinceritv*  forcibleness,  and  urbanity. 
If  he  leaves  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Hardy's 
views  are  more  in  accord  with  the  trend  of  raodern  thought, 
he  also  leaves  the  impression  of  himself  as  a  generous  and 
•courteous  critic.  In  one  point  only  does  it  seem  to  us  that 
"he  fails  signally  to  accomplish  his  purpose  —  w^hen  he  at- 
tempts to  show  that  **Tess  "  is  not  a  genuine  tragedy,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  mechanical  destiny  Mr.  Hardy  has 
created  for  his  heroine.  *'  our  pity  and  our  fear  are  not  puri- 
fied merely  :  they  are  destroyed,  and  no  room  is  left  for 
them.*'  This  criticism  appears  to  miss  the  real  mainspring 
of  tht;  tragic  emotions  set  at  work  by  the  moving  story.  It  is 
a  ti'ue  tragedy,  because  we  cannot  help  believing  that  under 
better  social  conditions  Tess  might  have  been  far  less  the 
«port  of  a  cruel  fate.  Our  pity  and  fear  are  purged,  and  we 
arise  with  the  determination  to  devote  our  best  efforts  to  the 
emancipation  of  our  race  from  every  fetter  of  cramping  and 
ignoble  custom.  A  better  test  of  a  true  tragedy  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive.  But  if  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  unjust 
to  **  Tess "  and  too  enthusiastic  for  "  The  Return  of  the 
Native ",  he  has  sureh*  {ustiHed  his  admiration  for  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  rendered  fitting  and  noble  tribute  to  a  great 
and  conscientious  artist. 

We  must  now  pass  to  a  brief  consideration   of  Miss 
Macdoneirs  little  book,  but  before  doing  so  we  cannot  for- 
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bear  expressing  our  thanks  for  Mr.  John  Lane's -ad  mi  ruble- 
bibliography  which  will  be  invaluable  to  all  Hardy  students^ 
as  well  as  for  the  republication  of  our  author's  note  on  Will- 
iam Barnes  and  his  Wessex  ballad,  **  The  Fire  at  Tranter 
Sweatley's."  This  last  is  the  only  poem  that  Mr.  Hardy  is 
said  to  have  saved  from  his  youthful  work.  We  rei^ret  this 
not  so  much  because  of  the  quality  of  the  ballad  preserved 
for  us,  as  because  of  the  plain  indications  of  poetic  power  to 
be  found  scattered  through  his  writings,  especially  in 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree/*  Mr.  William  Strang's 
etching  of  the  novelist  which  forms  a  frontispiece  lo  the 
volume  is  good  but  inferior  to  that  by  Mr.  Macbeth-Rae- 
burn  which  appears  in  the  new  edition  of  "  Tess." 

Miss  Macdonell's  tribute  to  Mr.  Hardy's  genius  takes 
the  form  of  a  little  book  of  ten  cliapters,  some  of  which 
treat  of  topics  not  (nWy  developed  in  the  more  tlioughlful 
and  important  monograph  of  Mr.  Johnson.  For  example. 
Chapters  II  and  III,  entitled  '*The  Progress  of  a  Novelist,'* 
attempt  to  give  the  consecutive  account  of  tlie  development 
of  our  author's  genius  that  we  desired  of  the  latter  critic- 
Miss  MacdonelFs  chapters  by  no  means  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject—  indeed  her  whole  book  is  u  slight  performance  —  but 
she  does  give  information  that  will  be  useful  to  the  reader 
who  does  not  know  his  Hardy  well.  She  has»  too,  u  chapter 
on  the  humor  displayed  in  the  novels,  which  is  a  topic  Mr. 
Johnson  might  have  treated  more  fully.  There  are  of  course 
chapters  on  *♦  Men  and  Women,**  on  Mr.  Hardy  as  ''  Prose 
Writer  "  and  as  **  Painter  of  Nature,"  as  well  as  one  on 
**  Wessex "  which  smacks  too  much  of  a  guide  book  and 
has  little  of  the  charm  of  Mr,  Johnson's  essay  on  the  same 
subject.  But  Miss  Macdonell  knows  her  Hardy,  and  says 
many  sensible  things  about  him  in  a  clear  if  not  an  attrac- 
tive style.  She  not  only  knows  Mr.  Hardy  but  she  like« 
him>  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  most  women,  and  she 
understands  "  Tess."  Of  criticism  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  there  is  very  little,  but  one  would  hardly  look  for 
much  from  a  writer  who  thinks  that  one  can  know  one's. 
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Balzac  and  yet  skip  enough  in  one's  reading  to  amount  to 
several  volumes.  If  there  is  any  writer  of  prose  fiction  for 
whom  this  skipping  method  is  inadmissiblct  it  is  Balzac,  that 
master  of  description  by  means  of  the  mulliplication  and 
the  accumulation  of  details.  Of  definite  information  about 
Mr.  Hardy  himself  the  volume  is  equally  destitute*  but  for 
this  no  blame  can  attach  to  Miss  Macdonell,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  resolve  herself  into  a  reporter  and  I'ollow 
her  author  into  his  Wessex  retirement.  Yet  if  there  is 
little. criticism  of  value  and  little  biographical  information 
io  Miss  MacdonelTs  tiny  but  still  padded  volume,  it  will 
nevertheless  do  good  work  as  a  convenient  guide  to  the 
novels,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

Miss  Macdonell,  writing  quite  recently,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  notice  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Hardy  since  the  pub- 
lication of  **Tess/*  w^hich  may  now  occupy  us  for  a  moment, 
and  she  actuallv  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  "The  Pursuit 
of  the  Well-Beloved,""  which  appeared  as  a  serial  after  the 
publication  of  its  author's  masterpiece,  but  has  not  3^et  been 
sent  forth  in  honk  form.  We  can  forgive  her  commendation 
only  when  we  remember  her  enthusiasm  for  that  pure  his- 
torical idyl,  **  The  Trumpet  Major/'  The  passage  from 
such  a  stor>^  as  *''Tess  ''  to  such  a  story  as  **The  Pursuit  of 
the  Well-Beloved  ''  is  comparable  to  no  change  of  temper- 
ature in  the  physical  world.  The  atmosphere  of  "Tess" 
is  bracing,  that  of  the  tale  that  followed  it  is  miasmatic. 
Being  the  work  of  a  great  writer*  it  should  be  obtainable  in 
book  form  (it  is  not  announced  in  the  new  uniform  edition)  ; 
but  judged  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  to  the  general  world 
of  readers,  it  should  remain  in  its  serial  form  forever.  Why 
Mr.  Hardy  should  have  felt  called  upon  to  write  it  except  to 
relieve  himself  of  the  strain  **Tess*'  caused  his  powers  and 
faculties,  is  hard  to  conceive.  Perhaps  the  long  and  danger- 
ous illness  which  prostrated  him  in  1892  may  furnish  some 
explanation.  There  is,  of  course,  no  lack  of  power  in  the 
stores  no  lack  of  grim  realism  and  Mephistophelian  irony. 
The  hero  is  a  sort  oi  Jin  de  Steele  Shelley  with  none  of 
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Shelley's  perennial  charm.  Like  Shelley,  Jocelyn  Pearsto» 
is  an  artist  who  loves  the  beautiful,  especially  when  ii  i* 
embodied  in  a  female  form.  Like  Shelley,  he  is  constantly 
thinking  that  he  has  found  this  embodiment  and  as  con- 
stantly tinding  that  his  new  idol  has  feet  of  the  commonest 
clay.  He  runs  away  from  one  girl,  marries  another^  lives  a 
cat-and-dog  life  with  her  and  is  separated,  then  falls  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  woman  he  jilted,  finds  that  she  i» 
already  married,  and  afterwards,  a  youth  of  lifty-nine» 
tinally  marries  her  daughter  (grandaughter  of  his  first 
flame),  having  been  constant  to  one  family  at  least  for 
three  generations,  and,  perhaps,  as  Mr,  Hardy  would  have 
us  believe,  to  his  ideal.  Surely  the  sub-title  of  this  stoiyv 
"  A  Sketch  of  a  Temperament,"  is  an  appropriate  one. 
His  eighteen-year-old  wife,  Avice  the  Third,  marries  him  to 
please  her  mother,  deserting  her  lover  in  her  devotion  to- 
her  parent.  Our  modern  Shelley,  after  some  disagreeable 
experiences,  and  with  notions  of  marriage  little  saner  than 
those  his  prototype,  resolves  to  get  out  of  the  wav  and 
give  the  young  people  a  chance.  He  does  not  follow 
Shelley's  example  and  drive  Avice  to  suicide,  but  tries  it 
himself  abortively  and  wakes  up  to  lind  himself  being 
nursed  by  his  first  wife  whom  he  had  thought  dead.  His^ 
**  Pursuit  of  the  Beautiful"  has  landed  him  exactly  at  the 
spot  he  set  out  from,  only  his  new-found  wife,  who  had  once 
been  beautiful,  is  now  a  hag.  With  his  grim  laugh  at  his^ 
own  discomtiture  the  story  closes.  That  it  has  a  moral  it  is 
impossible  to  to  deny  ;  that  it  has  any  charm,  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  to  affirm.  But  a  moral  without  charm  is  worthies** 
because  it  is  a  moral  that  fails  to  win  us ;  and  if  Mr.  Hardy 
disclaim  all  moral  purpose,  he  must  still  show  us  how  ti 
bizarre  extravagance  can  take  the  place  of  truth  to  nature- 
in  a  work  of  art.  For  w^e  have  a  right  to  expect  from  Mr* 
Hardy^s  pen  at  all  times  nothing  less  than  a  work  of  art. 

Our  author's  only  work  of  importance  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  last  mentioned  story  is  the  volume  called 
« Life's  Little  Ironies:   A  Set  of  Tales  with  Some  Collo- 
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quial  Sketches  Entitled  a  Few  Crusted  Characters."  Most 
of  these  stories  had  seen  the  light  in  various  periodicals ; 
they  were  collected  into  a  volume  in  1894.  While  it  is  im- 
passible not  to  wish  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  followed  up 
**  Tess  *'  with  a  novel  of  equal  power  and  pathos  ^we  can- 
not speak  of  *'  Hearts  Insurgent,"  which  is  still  running  as 
a  serial),  we  must  confess  that  we  would  not  part  with  this 
admirable  collection  of  tales  now  that  we  have  got  it. 
While  nothing  in  the  volume  is  as  substantial  in  length  and 
possibly  in  workmanship  as  any  of  the  five  tales  that  made 
up  the  **  Wessex  Tales"  of  i888,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
present  collection  is  not,  as  a  whole,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
the  former.  The  ironical  title  is  fully  justified  in  the  half 
sad,  half  comic  realism  that  pervades  each  story.  In  ahnost 
every  tale  one  or  more  human  beings  may  be  found  strug- 
gling in  the  meshes  of  fate,  their  creator  standing  by  with 
a  grim  but  not  unkindly  smile  apparent  on  his  face.  Yet 
beneath  all  there  is  a  sound  ethical  principle  at  play  which 
the  careful  reader  will  disentangle.  With  the  sharp,  direct 
realism  is  mi.xed  a  slight  but  detinite  trace  of  poetic  ideal- 
ism that  reminds  one  of  the  Hardy  of  earlier  years,  and 
there  is,  especially  in  the  lust  set  of  stories,  a  welling  up  of 
the  old  humor.  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  a 
consistent  optimist  would  be  able  to  repress  a  frown  at  the 
sardonic  close  of  such  stories  as  a  "  A  Son's  Veto  and  "  A 
Traged}^  of  Two  Ambitions,"  we  doubt  even  whether  he 
would  admit  without  grudging  the  flawless  art  with  which 
they  are  told  ;  hut  we  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  fail  to 
laugh  and  grow  fat  over  his  new  found  acquaintances,  Mr, 
Hardy's  **  Crusted  Characters."  This  is  another  Wessex 
•'  Decameron,"  the  tales  being  told  in  a  carrier's  van  by 
different  villagers  for  the  delectation  of  a  former  inliabitant 
returning  after  a  lapse  of  years  to  his  youthful  haunts.  The 
charm  oi  **  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,"  that  book  sni  gen^ 
eris^  is  absent,  but  the  charm  of  a  perennial  humor  is  surely 
present  in  such  stories  as  •*  Tony  Kytes,  the  Arch-De- 
ceiver," and  "  Absentmindedness  in  a  Parish  Choir." 
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Whether  now  Mr.  Hardy  has  reached  his  culminatioQ 
in  "  Tess "  and  is  slowly  going  down  to  the  table-land  or 
the  valleys  haunted  by  genius  that  has  passed  its  prime,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  because  we  cannot  possibly  know. 
His  artistic  powers  are  fully  developed  and  firmly  fixed,  and 
Wessex  and  the  human  heart  are  still  ready  to  furnish  him 
with  subject  matter.  But  to  every  artist  there  comes  a  time 
when  brush,  and  chisel,  and  pen  fail  more  or  less  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  directing  brain  and  spirit.  This  the  artist 
recognizes  with  the  embittered  conviction  that  brain  and 
spirit  were  never  more  alive,  never  more  completely  en- 
dowed. It  is  the  same  old  ironic  game  of  life  and  death 
being  played  out  in  the  highest  sphere  that  we  have  know- 
ledge of.  Whether  it  has  begun  with  Mr.  Hardy  we  know 
not,  but  if  it  has,  he  can  console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  feet  now  turned  toward  the  valleys  have  stood  upon 
the  mountain  tops.  For  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  great  artist,  and 
the  critics  whose  works  we  have  been  reviewing  are  but 
the  forerunners  of  many  that  in  time  to  come  will  study 
his  works  and  call  him  master. 


THE    EVOLimON    OF    WHIST.^ 

Only  specialists  in  the  subject  are  cognizant  of  the  great 
amount  of  Whist  literature  that  has  appeared  within  the 
past  few  years,  presenting  the  various  details  that  cover  the* 
play  of  the  modern  £(ame.  No  less  than  three  new  editions 
of  standard  works  appeared  last  year,  as  also  an  original 
treatise  by  Mr.  Hamikou.  which  gave  in  a  copious  form 
the  most  modern  phase  of  the  game  in  America.  A  fresh 
work  just  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Pule  presents  the  subject  in 
the  rather  new  light  of  a  gradual  development  from  a  very 
primitive  type,  through  diftcrent  stages  to  the  organic  farm 
of  the  modern  game.  The  various  stages  in  this  transition 
are  successively  taken  up,  and  it  is  our  purpose  in  the  pres- 
ent review  to  set  forth  the  ideas  of  the  author  as  closely  as 
is  possible  in  the  brief  space  allowed. 

The  work  is  admirably  done,  and  t!ie  student  of  the 
game  cannot  but  appreciate  the  method  employed  in  knit- 
ting together  into  an  organic  whole  the  vast  though  rather 
isolated  amount  of  material  of  the  Whist  world.  At'ter  an 
introduction  more  or  less  exphinatory  of  his  attempt,  our 
author  takes  up  the  various  Whist  eras,  which  we  w^ill  con- 
sider in  detail.  In  a  review  of  the  Primitive  Era ^ixom  1500 
to  1730,  the  ground  covered  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 
the  twenty-first  edition  of  '••Cavendish,''  to  whom  Dr.  Pole 
constantly  considers  himself  indebted.  It  is  mainly  from 
the  investigations  <^f  **  Cavendish  "  that  any  information  is 
had  of  this  embryo  period  of  Whist.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
well  established  from  these  investigations  that  the  game  is 
purely  of  English  origin.  Triumph  —  corrupted  into  Trump 
—  in  giving  the  predominance  to  one  particular  suit  called 
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the  tniinp>-suit,  contained  in  this  feature  the  essential  foun» 
dation  upon  which  the  modern  superstructure  has  been  built. 
It  was  a  game  in  common  use  in  England  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Italian  game  of  Trionfi  and  La 
Triomphe,  spoken  of  by  Rabelais,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Trump  or  the  English  game,  as  a  study  of  them  proves 
that  they  are  more  closely  related  to  Ecart^.  A  number  or 
quotations  from  classic  authors  of  this  century  show  Trump 
to  have  been  a  favorite  game  in  good  society.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Ruff  became  a  syn- 
onym for  the  game  of  Trump  and  is  itself  a  name  still  pre- 
served in  Whist  at  the  present  day.  The  game  had,  how- 
ever, undergone  a  material  modification  in  havi/ig  all  ad- 
vantages given  to  the  four  highest  cards  of  the  trump  suit, 
these  being  called  honors.  How  this  was  incorporated  into- 
Trump,  whether  simply  as  an  addition  to  the  original  ^ame» 
or  from  the  coalescing  of  two  games,  is  not  known.  Cer- 
tainly the  game  became  known  as  *'  Ruff  and  Honors."" 
Each  player  received  twelve  cards,  the  four  remaining  cards 
of  the  pack  being  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  top  one  turned 
to  establish  the  trump  suit.  The  fortunate  holder  of  the  ace 
of  the  tnimp  suit  had  the  privilege  of  exchanging  four  of 
his  cards  for  those  on  the  table,  this  exchange  being  knowa 
as  "ruffing."  The  score  was  nine,  and  those  winning  most 
tricks  and  honors  were  "most  forward  to  win  the  set." 
This  is  Whist  in  a  very  imperfect  form. 

The  name  Whisk  first  occurs  in  1621,  and  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  rather  doubtful.  It  may  possibly  be  a  word 
used  in  ridicule  of  the  dress  of  the  gallants  of  the  day,  who 
were  especially  given  to  the  game.  But,  most  probably,  it 
is  another  form  for  "  whist,"  attention,  silence,  as  this  became 
a  synonym  for  the  game  some  thirty  or  forty  years  later. 
The  first  true  published  description  of  the  game  was  given 
in  1674  ^"  "The  Compleat  Gamester,"  a  curious  book  by 
Charles  Cotton,  the  poet,  in  which  he  says  it  "  is  called 
Whist  from  the  silence  that  is  to  be  observed  in  the  play.*" 
Each  player  still  had  twelve  cards,  but  the  deuces  were  dis- 
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carded  from  the  pack  before  dealin^j,  instead  of  the  last  four 
cards  being  left  on  the  table.  The  ability  to  calculate  as  to- 
the  contents  of  the  partner's  hand  was  thereby  considerably 
enhanced.  The  term  **  Swabbers"  or  **Swobbers"  in  con- 
nection with  Whist,  as  indicative  of  the  four  honor  cards,. 
was  common  at  one  time<  It  was  limited  in  its  application,, 
however,  and  soon  passed  out  of  use.  Althoiij^h  we  find 
Trump  a  favorite  game  in  good  society.  Whist  at  this  time 
was  chiefly  played  in  low  places,  mostly  among  cheats  and 
swindlers.  Such  practically  was  the  state  of  the  game  at  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  Hoyle*  1 730-1860,  the  whole  object 
of  tlie  play  being  the  winning  of  tricks.  Tliis  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  high  cards  held  of  a  suit  or  by  trump- 
ing. The  holding  and  play  of  the  master  cards,  of  the  ace 
as  early  as  possible,  the  lead  of  a  single  card  of  a  suit  in 
order  to  trump  when  this  suit  might  be  sobsequently  led, 
were  the  main  points  in  the  policy  and  strategems  of  the 
game.  This  may  be  called  the  infancy  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Whist,  and  is  possibly  the  form  of  game  played 
by  the  majority  of  players  at  the  present  time,  certainly  by 
enormous  numbers  of  domestic  players.  Yet  they  get  a 
great  amount  of  amusement  out  of  the  game,  and  though 
some  of  them  might  enjoy  a  more  developed  form  of  play,, 
still,  as  they  do  get  amusement  and  pleasure,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  left  to  their  innocent,  if  in- 
fantile, recreation.  It  is  still  Whist,  though  undeveloped.. 
As  we  have  seen,  Whist  was  a  gambling  game  of  taverns 
and  low  resorts;  but  about  1730,  it  was  raised  from  its 
low  associations  to  a  higher  plane,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  a  source  of  great  intellectual  amusement-  Lord 
Folkestone  and  a  party  of  friends  at  the  Crown  Coftee- 
house  in  Bedford  Row,  tried  the  game  and  saw  at  once  its 
merits.  They  began  to  study  it,  and  shortly,  definite  prin- 
ciples were  formulated,  which  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  more  or  less  primitive  methods  of  the  early  era. 

The  genius  of  Edmimd   Hoyle  was  chiefly  influential  in 
presenting  these  principles  in   a   more   or  less  permanent 
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form.  Although  very  little  is  known  of  him  or  his  ante* 
cedents,  and  although  he  has  been  styled  a  gamester,  never- 
theless he  was  a  man  of  good  education »  moved  in  good 
society,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  party  that  met  at 
the  Crown,  He  thoroughly  appreciated  the  game,  taught 
it  in  a  professional  way,  and  gave  his  pupils  manuscript 
notes  on  the  rules  and  directions  for  play.  The  value  of 
this  instruction  soon  showed  itself,  and  Hoyle  found  him- 
self famous.  In  1742,  to  protect  himself  in  this  method  of 
instruction,  he  copyrighted  in  a  published  work  his  manu- 
script notes.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  book  that  has 
imnifirtalized  his  name.  Certain  changes  had  been  made 
in  the  game,  increasing  the  score  to  ten  and  using  tlie 
entire  pack.  This  improvement  introduced  the  odd  trick, 
wliich  presents  such  an  element  of  interest.  Hoyle^s  game 
is  precisely  the  form  of  long  Whist  ever  since  played.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  game  raised  from  its  low 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  it  became 
a  favorite  in  good  societ} ,  and  was  even  formally  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  royal  amusements.  He  died,  at 
the'  advanced  age  of  ninety,  in  August,  1769.  His  work 
went  through  many  editions,  and  his  aims  and  endeavors 
were  ably  carried  out  by  Payne  and  Mattliews. 

Payne*s  Maxims,  incorporated  upon  Hoyle,  foreshad- 
owed the  modern  phase  of  the  game.  These  improved 
editions  of  Hoyle  were  widely  disseminated,  and  trans- 
lations were  circulated  on  the  Continent,  special  study  beio£ 
devoted  to  them  in  Austria  and  France.  France  in  partial- 
lar  received  the  game  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  1839.  ^^*  ^^^' 
schapelles  published  his  "Traits  de  Whiste.**  Clay  terms 
him  the  greatest  Whist  player  the  world  had  ever  seen.  It 
is  reported  of  Deschapelles  that  his  play  was  phenomenal 
in  harassing  second  in  hand,  in  never  being  himself  dis^ 
turbed  as  to  his  position,  and  in  his  ability  to  place  cards  by 
his  aptitude  in  arriving  at  a  correct  probability. 

Short  Whist,  or  the  game  of  five  points,  is  said  to  have 
•been  commenced  at  a  sitting  in  which  Lord  Peterboroujfli 
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*  lost  a  large  sum  of  inoney,  when  in  order  to  make  the  game 
quicker  and  allow  him    more  chance  to  recoup,  the  score 

^■pvas  reduced  from  ten  points  to  five.     The  excitement  and 

l^^nterest  given   to  the  game  by  this  change  caused  it  to  be 

I     accepted  as  the  standard  score,  and  it  is  the   form  of  play 

^■n  England  at  the  present  day. 

^^  **  To  play  from  the  strongest  suit ;  To  study  your  partner's 
hand  as  much  as  your  own  ;  Never  to  force  your  partner 
unnecessarily ;  and  To  attend  to  the  score,"  constituted 
the  principle  advances  made  by  Ilnyle  over  the  primitive 
game.  The  advantage  of  retaining  the  master  cards,  and 
hence  the  command  of  the  suit,  that  is,  the  establishment  of 

j  the  long  suit;  the  advantage  of  disarming  the  adversaries 
when    holding   a  long    and   strong  trump    hand,  and    thus 

K taking  a  strong  suit  instead  of  gaining  tricks  by  trumping 
I ;  and  the  advantages  of  drawing  correct  inferences  from 
le  fall  of  the  cards  as  to  those  remaining  in  the  players' 
ands  —  were  advances  invaluable  to  the   development  of 
the  game.     This  last  feature  of  play  has  alwa3^s  been  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  intelligent  players  as  giving  them  scope 
exercise  their  powers  of  intellect  and  to  profit  therefrom* 
It  practically  prevailed  in  the  best  Whist  circles  unchanged 
»r  more  than  a  century,  and,  although  in  later  years  pro- 
[ressing  in  form,  it  still  numbers  among  its  votaries  a  large 
felass  of  intellectual  and  acute  players. 

About  1850,  a  party  of  students  at  Cambridge,  appreci- 
ating the  vast  scope  of  study  offered  by  the  game,  as  well 
IB  the  amusement  accruing  therefrom,  commenced  a  sys- 
^matic   study  of  Whist   with   the    idea   of  arriving    at  its 
complete  scientific  basis.     They  continued  these  investiga- 
tions after  leaving  the  University,  and  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Ij      Henry  Jones,  a  brother  of  one  of  the  part}^  then  a  student 

Npf  medicine.  The  **  Little  Whist  School "'  studied  the  game 
1^  earnest,  making  notes  on  all  interesting  hands,  and  sub- 
mitting points  of  difficulty  to  James  Clay,  who  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  Whist  player  in  Europe.  A  large 
amount  of  information  was  thus  gathered,  which  was  es- 
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pectally  valuable  because  derived  from  systematic  expei 
ineiit   iind   philosophical  deduction.      After    i860   ihe  little 
school   ceased   to  meet,  but   the   notes   were   preserved  by. 
Henry  Jones,  and  became  the  basis  o{  '*The  Principles  ol 
Whist/'  published  by  "Cavendish"  in  1862.  Two  years  later  J 
Clay  published  "A  Treatise  on  Short  Whist,'*  and  these  two 
-^^'orks  presented  the  improvements  which  had  resulted  from 
lhe  scientific  investigations  as  well  as  practice  of  the  great- 
est Whist  minds  since  Deschapelles.     It  was  at  this  timej 
that  the  author  of  the  work  under  review  presented  his  de* 
ductions   from  the  study  of  these  works,  in  an  essay,  "  OaJ 
the  Theory  ni  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of  Whist."  ii 
which  he  slu^wed  the  undeniable  evidence  of  a   tendency] 
towards  a  single  f^reat  principle,  "'the  more  perfect  cultiva^j 
tion  than  ffjrmerly  of  the   relations  between  the  partners,  so 
as  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  combination  of  the  hands/* 
This  idea    had,  however,  existed   before,   althouj»h   not   in 
developed  form,  as  is   seen    from  the  following  quotation 
from  the  preface  of  a  work  by  the  Barou  de  Vautr<J  in  1847 ; 
•••The  author  teaches  the  mode  of  playing  with  twenty-5i3t 
cards,  and  not  with  thirteen,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 
The  value  of  the  combination  of  hands,  and  the  mutual 
play    thereby    resulting,  was  also    presented   in  a  rational 
treatise  on    the    game  by  von    Cockelberghle-Dutzele.  of 
Vienna,  in    1843.     In    1864,  this  idea  had  become  well  es- 
tablished as  a  Whist  principle,  and  as  a  result  of  a  join! 
meeting  between  committees  of  the  Arlington  and  Portland 
Clubs,  Baldwin    published    "The  Laws  of  Short    Whist/* 
which  is  still  rejjarded  as  the  standard  authority  on  Whist 
Law   in   England.     It  may    therefore    be    said  that    since 
i860  the  philosophical  game  has  held  sway  among  the  mo<st 
intellectual     players,  combination     being    made   the    basis 
of   play,  in  place  of  the  merely  accidental  or  singte-hand 
plan  which  had  previously  prevailed.     The  lead  from  the 
long  suit;  the  endeavor  to  "establish"  this  suit,  holding  .suf- 
ficient strength  in  trumps ;  the  lead  of  tnjraps,  holding  rive, 
■with  this  idea  in  view ;  the  care  to  be  taken  in  forcing  part* 
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ncr  when  strong  in  trumps  ;  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  the 
adversaries ;  the  establishment  of  the  trump  call ;  the  fear- 
less tnimpin^L^in  when  second  in  hand  and  weak  in  trumps; 
the  reverse  when  holding  trump  strength ;  fthe  indica- 
tion of  the  high  cards  held  by  the  lead  of  a  high  card  ; 
the  duty  tow^ards  your  partner  of  assisting  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  long  suit;  the  giving  of  all  information  to 
your  partner  as  to  your  holding,  even  if  such  information  is 
likewise  imparted  to  the  adversaries  ;  the  manner  of  draw- 
ing inferences  and  a  mathematical  study  of  probabilities, 
with  phn'  from  sequences  —  formed  the  ruling  principles  in 
the  I'ame. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  have  only  added  more 
studious  attention  to  details.  It  is  certainly  most  astonish- 
ing to  observe  wliat  an  insight  into  the  hand  of  his  part- 
ner an  acute  and  observant  player  may  gain  by  noting 
carefully  and  legitimately  the  tall  of  the  cards,  and  the 
logical  inferences  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  As  Clay  has 
well  said,  *'  Whist  is  a  language  and  every  card  played 
is  an  intelligible  sentence,"  One  of  the  greatest  points 
gained  in  the  philosophical  game  over  the  game  of  Hoyle 
is  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  it  can  be  imparted 
to  others,  Hoyle's  game  was  a  most  tedious  and  difficult 
one  to  master,  and  there  was  need  of  his  personal  care 
and  attention  to  impart  a  clear  insight  into  it.  His 
book  was  hardly  more  than  a  series  of  notes  on  his  per- 
gonal teaching.  The  modern  structure  is,  however,  built  on 
a  firm  and  wide  foundation,  and  the  general  consistent  and 
intelligent  design,  seen  even  in  the  minutest  details,  and 
running  through  the  entire  system  of  plav,  makes  an  or- 
ganic whole  most  beairtiful,  pleasurable,  and  useful*  The 
consequence  is  that,  whereas,  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of 
Hnyle's  game,  kept  the  majority  of  va^w  from  a  true  con- 
ception of  it,  and  allowed  only  a  few  persons  of  superior 
minds  to  attain  to  its  mastery  and  so  reach  the  acme  of 
true  pleasure  to  be  derived  therefrom,  the  game  has  now 
become  a  possibility  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  in  a  truly 
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intellectual  way,  to  all  men  of  ordinary  education  and  in- 
telligence. As  a  result  the  modern  game  is  played  by 
thousands,  where  tens  learned  the  game  of  Hoyle, 

The  study  of  the  game  is  the  study  of  a  science,  and 
just  as  in  ever3^  study  the  ground  has  to  be  broken  in  the 
right  way*  with  the  right  spirit,  so  in  Whist,  the  rule  of 
thumb  work,  the  memorizing  of  minute  details  as  a  lest  of 
memory,  should  be  forever  relegated  to  oblivion.  Each  fact^ 
each  rule,  has  its  why  and  wherefore,  which  to  the  true  stu- 
dent, is  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  intellectual  enjoyment. 
In  this  connection  a  few  words  relative  to  the  signal  for 
trumps,  "  Tlie  Blue  Peter,"  as  it  has  been  humorously  termed, 
may  be  of  interest.  It  was  tirst  used  in  185 1,  and  has  been 
incorporated  in  ever)^  work  on  Whist  since  that  date.  Itself 
the  outgrowth  of  the  scienti^c  method  used  in  the  discard 
of  a  worthless  high  card  to  entice  the  adversary  to  lead 
trumps,  in  order  to  make  his  suit,  it  grew  to  be  used  as  an 
indication  to  the  partner  that  trumps  were  desiretl.  St^  ^\ 
it.  became  [the  first  of  the  conventions  which  expanded^^^H 
about  1885,10  such  an  extent,  especially  in  the  American  ^^ 
form  of  play.  The  signal  did  have,  at  one  timct  just  the 
opposite  interpretation  in  showing  a  desire  to  "  ruff."  Al- 
though criticised  as  a  convention,  it  has  still  been  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  best  authorities. 

In  the  chapter  on  Developments,  the  foundation  for  the 
leads  is  quite  {thoroughly  discussed.  "Cavendish,"  after 
repeated  suggestions,  at  last  obtained  a  mode  of  play  by 
which  the  number  of  cards  of  a  suit  in  the  hand  might 
be  told.  The  lead  of  a  small  card  and  afterwards  the  falJ 
of  a  smaller  indicated  the  holding  of  five  in  the  suit*  The 
after  play  of  a  higher  indicated  four.  The  ultimate  and 
penultimate  therefore  became  the  method  of  play,  and 
Draygon  introduced  the  ante-penultimate,  in  1879,  to  indi- 
cate the  holding  of  six.  In  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  Browse  Trist,  of  New  Orleans,  the  systetn 
of  **  American  Leads'*  came  before  the  world.  Instead  of 
the  number  of  the  suit  being  determined  by  the  low  card 
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play,  the  relative  value  of  the  card  led  to  the  higher  cards 
held  was  considered  tlie  essential  principle.  The  lead  of 
jthe  fourth  best,  as  a  lovv*card  lead,  showing  exacily  three 
ligher  cards  In  value,  neither  more  nor  less,  is  ohviously  a 
simple  wa}^  of  looking  at  the  suit.  Tt  was  practically  the 
same  as  had  been  practised  in  the  ultimate,  penultimate  and 
ante-peiiuhimale  leads,  but,  by  its  greater  simplicity,  con- 
duced  to  more  valuable  conclusi^jns.  Tiie  subtraction  \.il 
the  face-value  of  the  low  card  led  from  eleven,  b}'  some 
known  as  "  the  rule  of  eleven/*  gives  a  most  convenient 
way  to  indicate  the  number  of  cards  in  the  suit  higher 
than  the  card  led  and  not  in  the  leader's  hand.  The  next 
practical  convention  introduced  by  Mr,  Trist  was  the  use  of 
indifferent  high  cards  to  indicate  the  number  held,  the 
higher  showing  four  and  the  lower,  five  in  suit.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  given  as  the  results  of  Mr.  Trist's  additions  to 
the  game : 

1.  *•  When  you  open  a  suit  with  a  low  card,  lead  your 
lc)urth  best/' 

2.  *'  On  quitting  the  head  of  your  suit,  lead  your  origin af 
fourth  best." 

3.  '*  With  two  indifferent  high  cards,  lead  the  higher  if 
you  open  a  suit  of  four ;  the  lower,  if  you  open  a  suit  of 
fiver 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  question  and  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  these  principles,  their  incorporation  into 
the  sixteenth  edition  of  "  Cavendish's"  work  in  1886,  has 
led  to  their  general  establishment  as  rules  of  practice. 
*•  Cavendish  "  introduced  the  '*  Echo  "  to  the  trump  call  in 
1874,  indicating  the  holding  of  four  trumps.  The  "  Signal," 
subsequent  to  an  opportunity  to  call  for  trumps,  or  after 
having  led,  is  generally  received  as  an  indication  of  the 
holding  of  four  trumps.  Another  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  modern  game  is  the  bringing  in  of  the 
partner's  long  suit  by  unblocking  to  it,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  keep  the  command*  These  developments  have  been 
combatted  considerably,  and  certain  of  the  conventions  are 
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not  now  practised  by  some  of  the  acutest  pla^-ers  of  the 
time,  yet  the  tendency  is  towards  their  use,  and  they  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  mo^t  approved  form  of  play  of 
the  most  advanced  and  intellectual  players  of  the  game. 

Dr.  Pole's  chapter  on  "Whist  in  America"  presents 
quite  clearly  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the  play 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  During  the  past  three 
years,  the  introduction  with  us  of  the  duplicate  game,  a 
method  of  repla}'^  of  the  same  hands  by  the  adversaries, 
has  eliminated  in  large  measure  the  element  of  luck  in  the 
simple  fall  of  the  cards.  Some  complaint  is  made  against 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  lessening  the  opportunity  for  bril- 
liant plays,  as  offered  at  certain  stages  of  the  point  game. 
A  history  of  the  American  Whist  League  is  given,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  revival  of  the  professional  teach- 
ing of  the  game,  especially  by  women.  An  accurate  list  of 
Whist  publications  in  America  is  included,  in  which  **  Mod- 
ern Scientific  Whist,"  by  C.  D.  P.  Hamilton,  1894,  is  ac- 
corded the  leading  position.  The  latter  book  presents  a 
thoroughly  detailed  study  of  the  game,  and  is  probably 
more  useful  to  students  in  this  country  than  in  England,  as 
the  acuter  modern  developments  are  more  widespread  here, 
and  there  is  decidedly  greater  popularity  for  the  game. 
The  question  of  conventions,  especially  of  a  private  nature, 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  point  agitating  the  American  play- 
ers at  the  present  time.  In  our  author's  opinion,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  secret  understanding  between  partners,  but  the 
convention  is  an  open  one  to  all  players,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  its  use. 

In  the  "  Summary,"  the  game  is  traced  from  its  small 
beginnings  three  centuries  ago,  through  the  primitive  game, 
the  game  of  Hoyle  or  the  game  of  accidents,  to  the  philo- 
sophical game,  with  its  modern,  or  **  latter-day  "  improve- 
ments. Infantile,  accidental,  and  chance  play  now  give 
way  to  observation,  absolute  and  perfect  attention,  infer- 
ence, memory,  promptness  of  decision,  and  soundness  of 
judgment.    These  Qualities  constitute  the  fine  player.    Four 
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appendices,  giving  some  model  Whist  hands  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  game,  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Whist 
League,  the  American  Laws  of  Whist,  and  examples  of 
matches  played  in  duplicate  at  American  Whist  Tourna- 
ments, finally  close  the  book. 

Although  Dr.  Pole  does  not  claim  any  originality  for 
his  work,  still  its  manner  of  presentation,  its  interesting 
content  of  fact  and  anecdote,  make  it  an  exceedingly 
timely  and  valuable  treatise.  His  unfailing  courtesy  and 
consideration  for  American  players  and  the  American  game 
will  win  for  him  increased  admiration  in  a  country  where 
he  is  already  well  known  and  where  he  deserves  to  have  as 
many  readers  as  there  are  devotees  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  intellectual  of  games. 

Wm.  B.  Hall,  Jr. 


LEE'S    LIFE    OF    LEE.» 

Robert  Edward  Lee,  the  fourth  son  of  General  Henry 
Lee,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  January,  1807,  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Virginia.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  Career,  a 
member  of  the  well-known  Virginia  family  of  that  name. 
His  father,  known  in  the  w^ar  of  the  Revolution  as  "  Light 
Horse  Harry,"  was  a  dashing  soldier  and  pleasing  writer, 
who  had  immortalized  himself,  while  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia, by  his  funeral  oration  over  Washington,  con- 
taining the  famous  though  generally  half-quoted  sentence: 
"  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  second  to  none  in  the  humble  and  en- 
dearing scenes  of  private  life." 

Very  naturally,  Lee  was  educated  at  West  Point. 
Shortly  after  graduation,  he  married  Mary  Custis,  daughter 
of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  of  *'  Arlington." 
Mr.  Custis  was  the  adopted  son  of  George  Washington 
and  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Washington.  The  notice  of  the 
marriage  is  commendable  when  one  thinks  of  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  snobbish  announcements  of  modern  mar- 
riages among  persons  aggregated  together  and  knoun  as 
society.  The  public  announcement  was  in  these  words: 
*' Married,  June  ,^0.  1831,  at  Arlington  House,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Keith,  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  United  ^States 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  R.  Custis,  only 
daughter  of  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq." 

Thirty  years  and  more  after  the  sound  of  the  last  battle 
has  died  away,  even  in  a  civil  war,  the  survivors  should 
write  history.  History  should  naturally  be  based  upon  the 
best  evidence  obtainable  about  the  transactions  which  it  is 
the  historian's  purpose  to  describe.  Whether  Lee's  latest 
biographer  has  given  the  best  evidence  obtainable  can  be 
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<iiscovered  only  from  a  careful  exuminiition  of  his  volume 
from  an  informed  and  impartial  point  of  view.  Nothing 
but  real  merit  can  save  it  from  obli\non,  and  whether  such 
merit  is  chiefl}^  st3^1istic  or  sprincfs  from  the  material  used, 
can  likewise  be  ascertained  only  after  careful  ^scrutiny. 

Weems'  "  Life  of  Washington"  has  continued  to  be  re- 
published to  the  present  day,  because  it  has  the  truth  of  as- 
cribing to  our  national  hero  the  greatness  justly  due  him, 
though  the  book  is  horribly  written  and  unreliable  in  every 
detail.  But  ex-Governor  Fitzhugh  Lee,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  at  once,  had  no  great  statesman  and  soldier 
combined  to  describe  to  us.  George  Washington  was  a 
soldier  of  the  tirst  order  of  ability,  judged  by  any  standard. 
His  powers  of  organization  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
great  Napoleon's  famous  "  Organizer  of  Victory,"  Carnot, 
the  grandfather  of  the  late  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public. This  is  saying  no  little,  for  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  the  French  Revolution,  Car- 
not by  his  skill  in  organization,  and  his  long  continued  and 
intense  application,  won  for  himself  a  phice  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  men  of  his  day.  though  on  the  floor  of  the  Conven- 
tion itself,  where  even  most  of  the  harangues*  were  read 
iVom  manuscript,  his  ability  as  a  speaker  was  beneath  con- 
tempt.* Washington's  fame  has  continued  to  grow  from  the 
time  he  heard  the  bullets  whistle  at  Braddock's  defeat  until 
the  present.  He  never  fought  a  battle  and  came  out  of  it 
except  with  reputation  enhanced,  whether  it  was  successful 
or  otherwise.  It  is  the  universal  belief  that  the  Revolution 
would  have  failed  without  him.  This  can  be  said  of  no 
other  revolution.  The  empire  of  Napoleon  has  passed  away 
in  spite  of  his  soul-stirring  battles  and  his  brilliant  states- 
manship, but  that  founded  by  Virginia's  immortal  son  grows 
better  and  stronger  every  day,  and  both  the  career  of  the 
founder  and  the  immense  and  powerful  progress  of  the 
country  are  without  a  parallel  in  bistorj.     This  great  result 

*  if.  Morse  Stephens*  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  12. 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  Washington  was  the  greatest  states- 
man as  well  as  soldier  of  his  time.  He  was  a  man  of  prac- 
tical business  habits,  utterly  devoid  of  romantic  ideas,  yield- 
ing only  to  the  calm  logic  of  events.  The  grand  qualities 
which  achieve  genuine  and  lasting  success  in  statesman- 
ship are  moderation  and  the  power  of  seeing  how  far  any 
measure  is  practicable.  He  carefully  surveyed  the  whole 
field,  made  up  his  mind,  and  stuck  to  his  purpose  unwaver- 
ingly. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  statesman. 
It  is  probable  that  a  strictly  military  education,  without  study 
and  experience,  cannot  make  anything  but  a  soldier.  There 
is  little  to  show  that  he  kept  in  touch  with  outside  public 
opinion.  He  planned  his  battles  on  a  defensive  theory  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  aggressive  civilization  which  has 
ever  existed.  In  the  end  he  saw  that  he  had  been  defeated 
by  "  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources." 

It  is  natural  that  a  Southern  writer,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  Virginian,  should  compare  Lee  with  Washington,  but  such 
comparison,  when  carefully  made,  shows  that  in  no  respect 
was  Lee  a  statesman,  and  hence  half,  or  more  than  half,  of 
Washington's  glory  is  outside  the  plane  of  comparison. 
The  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  perhaps  excuses  the  biog- 
rapher for  his  reckless  quotation  from  an  unknown  author 
who  asserts  of  the  Lee  family  that  it  has  "  given  more 
statesmen  and  warriors  to  their  new  home  than  any  other 
of  our  old  colonial  progenitors."^  The  family  has  always 
done  its  share  of  fighting,  doubtless,  but  as  to  statesman- 
ship, most  people  would  be  found  to  entertain  opinions  at 
variance  with  that  expressed.  General  Lee  himself  set  no 
store  by  the  family  claim  of  ancient  lineage  and  distin- 
guished services,  because  he  knew  that  in  a  republic  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  equality  a  man's  ancestry  cannot  help 
him,  but  that  place  and  promotion  must  and  should  depend 
upon  individual  merit.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  later 
in  life  make  such  nobly  disinterested  views  effective,  for 
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le  orj^anization  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacv  was  such 
tliat  few,  if  any  promotions  were  made  from  the  ranks- 
without  the  aid  of  family  influence.  If  anyone  doubt  this 
statement,  let  him  attend  one  of  the  annual  reunions  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  listen  lo  the  unnoticed  and 
unknown  deeds  of  the  heroic  private  soldier,  which  have  as 
yet  found  no  historian. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  biographer  capable  of  choosing 
the  quotation  given  above  will  not  be  found  impeccable  in 
other  matters.  There  is  a  faulty  style  about  his  book  that 
often  crops  out.  For  example,  he  has  this  to  say  about  Lee's 
neatness  while  he  was  at  West  Point :  **  His  summer  trousers 
were  as  white  as  the  driven  snow  mounting  guard  upnn  the 
mountain  top/'  which  is  rather  suggestive  of  discomfort  for 
one's  trousers  even  in  summer.*  But  more  trying  than  <:»ur 
author*s  style  is  the  Hict  that  he  rarely'  ever  cites  authnri- 
ties. 

He  does,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  war  and  the  vote  in  Virginia  on  secession,  give  us 
the  only  public  speech  of  General  Lee.  He  made  it  when 
in  response  to  Mr.  Janney,  the  President  u\  the  Virginia 
Convention  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vir- 
ginia forces.     It  was  brief  and  in  the  most  excellent  taste. 

General  Lee's  sensible  views  on  slavery  are  also  quite 
fully  given  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  written  from  Bnnvnsville, 
Texas,  December  27,  1856.     He  says: 

**In  this  enlightened  age  there  are  few»  I  believe,  but 
will  acknowledge  that  slaveiy  as  an  institution  is  a  moral 
and  a  political  evil  in  any  country-.  It  is  useless  to  expa- 
tiate on  its  disadvantages.  I  think  it,  ho%vever,  a  greater 
evil  to  the  white  than  to  the  black  race,  and  while  my  feel- 
ings are  strongly  interested  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  my  sym- 
pathies are  stronger  for  the  former."'  ' 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  G.  W.  P. 
Custis  freed  his  slaves  by  vvill^  they  to  have  their  liberty  five 
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years  after  his  death.  This  proviso  took  effect  in  1863,  and 
Lee  was  the  executor.  He  saw  that  the  will  was  promptly 
and  literall}'  carried  out,  notwithstanding  the  exacting  duties 
then  incident  to  his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Confederate  Army. 

It  is  a  matter  of  still  greater  importance  even  at  this  day 
to  know  the  real  views  of  General  Lee  on  the  question  of 
secession.  These  are  not  given.  The  biographer  says  "  the 
more  Robert  E.  Lee  thought  upon  the  subject,  the  more  he 
become  convinced,  first,  that  Virginia  in  seceding  from  the 
Union  was  exercising  the  right  she  had  reserved  when  she 
entered  it.  Second  that  if  war  must  follow,  his  sword  should 
be  drawn  in  her  defense,  and  not  be  pointed  against  her."  * 
He  should  have  allowed  his  subject'  to  speak  for  himself. 
While  Lee  was  still  Colonel  Lee  of  the  United  States  Arm}', 
writing  from  Fort  Mason,  Texas,  to  his  son  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1861,  he  expressed  himself  on  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Secession  is  nothing  but  revolution.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  never  exhausted  so  much  labor,  wisdom 
and  forbearance  in  its  formation,  and  surrounded  it  with  so 
man}'  safeguards  and  securities,  if  it  was  intended  to 
be  broken  In*  every  member  of  the  Confederacy  at  will.  It 
is  intended  for  *  perpetual  union,'  so  expressed  in  the  pre- 
amble, and  for  the  establishment  of  a  government,  not  a 
compact,  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  a  revolution  or 
the  consLMil  of  all  the  people  in  convention  assembled.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  secession.  Anarchy  would  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  not  a  government  by  Washington,  Hamilton, 
JeilV'JSon,  ?^Iadi.son,  and  all  the  other  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution. ...  \{  the  Union  is  dissolved  and  the  govern- 
ment disrupted,  1  shall  return  to  my  native  State  and  share 
thu  i^jiserios  iy'i  my  people,  and,  save  in  detense,  will  draw 
mv  swnrd  (m  none." '"  There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  get 
away  from  this  letter  by  not  publishing  it.  Its  meaning  is 
-SO  plain  that  no  one  can  question  it. 

General  Lee's  first  service  in   the  field   in  behalf  of  the 
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Confederacy^  was  in  Western  Virginia.  There  were  very 
few  slaves  in  that  portion  of  the  Common weahh  and  the 
inhabitants  had  never  been  given  a  fair  show  in  the  ^overn- 
roent  of  the  State  because  they  were  not  shive-holders. 
These  facts  fully  appear  in  the  debates  of  the  famous 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1829-30  und  of  that  of  1850. 
The  basis  of  representation  was  very  much  like  the  three- 
lifths  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  it  was  founded 
upon  slavery,  Tlie  Union  sentiment  in  West  Virginia  had 
its  origin  in  these  causes.  Naturall}^  in  such  a  campaign 
General  Lee  did  not  succeed  in  making  any  serious  im- 
pression on  his  adversaries,  and  he  returned  to  Richmond 
with  a  diminished  reputation. 

Just  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  repair  coast  defenses  on 
the  South  Atlantic,  almost  as  sorry  a  commission  as  his  West 
Virginia  campaign  ;  for  the  Confederacy  had  no  navy  and 
it  is  apparent  that  few  or  none  of  its  leaders  had  any  idea» 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
of  the  immense  importnnce  of  sea  power.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  pathetic  to  find  Lee  writing  to  his  wife  from  South 
Carolina  on  Christmas  Day,  1861  :  "  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  fight  our  battles  and  win  our  independence  alone- 
No  one  will  help  us.''  *  Stonewall  Jackson  was  the  only 
great  Southern  leader  who  in  the  very  beginning  enthusias- 
tically believed  that  thf  South  could  win  in  the  fight. 

General  Lee  wa.^  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
painstaking  soldier**  that  ever  lived,  and  yet  through  some 
unexplained  misfortune  his  army  failed  to  take  possession 
of  Evelington  Heights  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  on 
July  2,  1862,  when  McClellan  had  made  good  liis  retreat  to 
James  River,  and  his  army  could  have  been  captured  or 
destroyed  had  these  heights  been  seized  in  time  as  they 
should  have  been.'  Then  again,  before  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  one  of  his  confidential  orders  to  General  D*  H.  Hill 
was  found  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  adversary.  General  McClelJan.     It  disclosed  impor- 
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tant  plans,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  heei> 
given  of  the  cause  of  its  loss.*  Sharpsburg  was  fought  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862,  in  a  hostile  country,  with  35,000  Confeder- 
ates opposed  to  87,164  Federals.  Defeat  meant  ruin,  for 
the  Potomac  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Southern  army.  But 
let  us  hear  the  biographer:  "The  picture  of  the  private 
soldier  of  Lee's  army  at  Sharpsburg,  as  he  stood  in  the  iron 
hail  with  the  old  torn  slouch  hat,  the  bright  eye  glistening 
with  excitement,  powder-stained  face,  wet  jacket  and  torn 
trousers,  blanket  in  shreds,  and  the  prints  of  his  shoeless 
feet  in  the  dust  of  the  battle,  should  be  framed  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  love  true  courage  wherever  found.  He  was  a 
veritable  tatterdemalion,  loading  and  firing  his  rifle  with  no 
hope  of  reward,  no  promise  of  promotion,  no  pay,  and 
scanty  rations.  If  he  stopped  one  of  the  enemy's  bullets* 
he  would  be  buried  where  the  battle  raged,  in  an  unknown 
grave,  and  be  forgotten,  except  by  comrades,  and  possibly 
a  poor  old  mother  who  was  praying  in  her  Southern  home 
for  the  safe  return  of  her  soldier  boy."'  Our  auth(»r  con- 
cludes with  the  candid  admission  that  **  General  Lee's  >rarv- 
land  campaign  was  a  failure."  * 

On  July  I,  1863,  ^^^^  ^^'«^^  *^^  (Jtttysburg  in  command  of 
the  finest  army  tlie  South  sent  to  the  war.  Discussing 
the  first  day's  light  his  biographer  has  to  admit  that  the 
Confederate  success  was  not  folh)wed  up.  Lee  wanted 
Longstreet's  troops  to  be  present  before  a  general  battle 
was  fought,  and  perhaps  did  not  make  his  order  f')r  pursuit 
positive,  Ewell  being  directed  to  pursue  if  practicable.*  It 
was  and  has  since  been  the  opinion  of  many  militarv  men 
that  the  fight  was  not  properly  conducted.  In  an  enemv's 
coimtry  it  is  the  dut}-  of  the  invading  army  to  select  its  own 
battle  gnnind,  and  the  contention  is  that  this  rule  of  war 
was  not  followed  at  Gettysburg.  Whether  success  was  pos- 
sible or  not,  the  controversv  between  Lee  and  Lonnstreet 
shows  that  there  was  a  dang-erous  lack  of  harmony  in  the 
Southern  army  which  had  its  effect  in  the  battle. 
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The  Northern  system  of  making  success  the  test  of 
merit  worked  admirably,  for  it  finally  placed  in  command 
of  the  Federal  forces  the  best  soldier  the  North  could  fur- 
nish.  General  U.  S.  Grant.  After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
there  never  was  a  time  when  success  was  possible  for  the 
Southern  cause.  Grant  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  turned  his  ^reat  military  abilities  to  good  account^ 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  after  the  fearfnl  slaughter  at  Cold 
Harbor,  that  he  could  conquer  the  Confederates  only  by 
attrition,  lie  continued  to  use  his  troops  to  the  end  of  the 
war  on  this  theory. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  General  Lee^s  career 
after  Gettysburg,  nobly  pathetic  as  it  is.  There  is  so  much 
in  the  great  soldier's  whole  life  for  posterity  to  learn  to  ad- 
mire that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  thoroughly  good 
biography  has  yet  been  written  of  him.  Indiscriminate 
laudation,  misleading  comparisons,  avoidance  of  modern 
critical  methods  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  merely  aflected 
a  biographer  and  did  not  react  npon  his  subject*  General 
Lee  has  suffered  and  is  sufTering  from  his  uncritical  friends^ 
but  his  true  fame  will  some  day  emerge,  and  it  is  all  that  he 
would  have  wanted.  And  with  his  true  fame  will  grow  and 
strengthen  the  equally  true  fame  of  the  Confederate  private 
soldier  whom  he  knew  and  loved  and  who  loved  him  almost 
to  idolatry,  Lee  b}'  himself  is  worthy  of  loving  admiration, 
but  he  cannot  fill  a  whole  vast  canvas  as  can  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Ca\sar,  Charlemagne,  Washington,  and  Na- 
poleon.   Lee,  surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  can  till  any  canvas. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  a  great  battle  was 
fought  on  the  plains  of  the  Danube.  A  determined  clinrge 
on  the  Austrian  centre  trained  the  victory  for  France. 
Latour  d'Auvergne,  a  private  in  the  ranks,  contributed 
much  to  its  success,  though  he  fell  upon  the  field.  Ever 
after,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  at  the  parades  of  his  battalion 
his  name  was  called  first,  whereupon  the  oldest  sergeant 
stepped  to  the  front  and  answered,  "  Died  on  the  field  of 
honor." 
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The  private  Confederate  soldier  could  look  for  no  such 
splendid  reward,  and  yet  the  world  will  never  cease  to  ad- 
mire the  heroic  struggle  he  made.  He  fought  for  his  home 
and  li reside,  as  men  of  English-speaking  races  always  do, 
until  he  was  destroyed  hy  **  overwhelming  numbers  and  re- 
sources/* 

S.  S.  P.  Patteson. 


THE    WORK    OF    THE    FATHERS. 

The  Fathers?  Who  were  they?  It  might  have  been 
added  forty  years  ago,  and  who  cares?  When  the  witty 
and  audacious  Father  Prout,  said  in  a  sermon,  "  St.  Augus- 
tine says  '  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse,* '' 
many  of  his  hearers  naturally  accepted  it  seriously. 

They  are  spoken  of  with  greater  respect  now,  still  they 
and  their  achievements  are  matters  of  mere  curiosity  to 
very  many  christian  men  who  owe  the  form  and  accuracy 
of  their  belief  to  these  Fathers.  A  few  common-places 
in  theology,  some  very  important  definitions,  a  stock  of 
phrases  which  by  frequent  use  and  rare  correction  have 
become  misquoted,  and  a  series  of  worse  twisted  axioms  on 
the  devout  life,  form  the  sum  of  what  is  popularly  known  of 
men  to  whom  Christendom  owes  the  accurate  statements 
which  defend  and  establish  the  deposit  of  the  faith.  They 
were  each  successively  epoch-makers  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  world  of  their  day.  For  the  first  three  centuries 
they  were  the  heroes  of  the  faith,  who,  with  speech  and 
pen.  fought  the  battle  for  Christianity  joyfully,  periling  and 
losing  their  lives.  When  the  strife  against  paganism  was 
won,  the  task  of  their  successors  was  to  defend  and  define 
the  teaching  of  the  creed  of  Nica^a,  and  when  this  was  ac- 
complished, the  last  of  the  Fathers  arranged  and  placed 
under  their  proper  titles  the  varied  and  subtle  teachings 
which  touched  and  molded  and  consecrated  with  divine 
power  the  secular  life  of  men,  creating  a  wholly  new  world 
of  thought,  and  word,  and  deed.  The  title  "Father"  has 
been  given  to  great  leaders  in  the  Church  at  later  dates 
than  the  eighth  century,  but  the  effective  work  was  accom- 
plished by  that  time.  St.  John  of  Damascus  gathers  up  the 
work  of  his  predecessors,  codifies  it,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  mediaeval  doctors. 

The  Reformation  and  the  mighty  issues  it  raised  tempted' 
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the  Continental  Reformers  to  study  the  Fathers ;  but  ihey 
found  little  aid  and  comfort  in  their  pages,  except  in  certain 
tractates  by  St.  Augustine.  The  English  Reformers,  work- 
ing on  true  catholic  lines,  used  them  more  freelj^  and  more 
successfully  in  their  contest  with  Rome,  as  the  Homilies,  the 
controversial  works  of  Jewell,  Bancroft,  and  Whitgift,  and 
above  all  the  incomparable  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity "  of 
Hooker,  amply  prove.' 

The  contest  between  Rome  and  England  forced  upon 
both  parties  a  thorough  examination  of  these  early  teachers. 
But  the  English  scholars  could  not  compete  with  their  Ben- 
edictine rivals  in  the  number  of  patristic  works  which  these 
issued,  though  they  fully  equalled  them  in  the  thorough  and 
masterly  methods  of  editing  the  few  editions  they  published. 
Then  came  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century  of  neglect, 
till  the  Tractarian  movement  set  English  students  to  recover 
their  loosening  hold  on  Catholic  theology.  The  Roman 
controversy  had  not  involved  theology,  and  was  mainly  on 
points  of  history  and  use.  But  even  Church  history  was 
wofully  neglected.  The  facts  which  are  now  of  element- 
ary importance  were  not  so  well  understood  half  a  century 
ago,  or  there  would  not  have  occurred  half  so  manv  de- 
fections to  Rome.  Only  curious  and  plodding  book-worms 
dipped  into  the  dusty  Benedictine  folios,  till  the  writers  in 
the  **  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  were  forced  into  patristic  studies. 
Dr.  Pusey,  by  his  patient  and  thorough  methods  of  study, 
became  an  unrivalled  master  therein.  But  the  field  was  too 
vast.  Now  there  are  specialists ;  Church  history,  Councils 
and  Canons, Theology, properly  so-called.  Exegesis  (with  an 
attempt  to  decide  from  what  class  of  the  codices  each 
Father  drew  his  references  to  the  New  Testament),  Homi- 
lelics,  Liturgies  —  each  have  their  separate  students.  No 
one  now  would  venture  to  claim,  as  did  the  Roman  Klee, 

'  The  extent  to  which  the  canon  law  and  the  pseivdo-Isidore,  which  wai 
then  generally  held  to  be  genuine,  furnished  ta  the  English  leaders  of  the 
New  Learning  an  index  to  large  and  fruitful  study  in  patristics,  is  a  subjeot 
wliich  would  be  both  curious  and  instructive. 
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that  he  liad  read  all  the  Fathers  through  thrice  in  preparing 
his  learned  history  ot  dogma.  If  he  did  accomplish  this 
feat,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  for  he  had  to  wade  through  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  trash. 

But  who  were  the  Fathers?  They  were  the  leading 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  most  wonderful  body  of  men 
the  world  has  ever  seen  —  the  men  who  were  divinely  en- 
trusted with  the  three-fold  task  of  heralding  a  new  Faith  ;' 
of  organizing  its  adherents  into  a  society  —  a  rcligio  which 
the  pagan  stutesmen  u{  the  day  clearly  saw  was  an  hnpc- 
rinni  in  imfcrio:  of  giving  to  it  laws,  rites,  and  customs 
wliich  were  to  recast  the  duties  and  uses  of  daily  life.  All 
these  revolutionary  principles  were  to  be  accepted,  believed 
in,  and  lived  in  upon  the  strangest  basis  —  the  resurrection 
of  the  Founder.  Those  who  accepted  the  New  Faith  and  be- 
came its  leaders  and  organizers,  cast  to  the  winds  all  thought 
of  personal  comfort,  advantage,  or  safety,  and  threw  them- 
selves boldly  into  ilie  maddest  of  all  enterprises.  To  exist 
at  all,  tbey  were  compelled  to  be  aggressive.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  these  men  succeeded  each 
the  other  as  the  soldier  in  the  tight  steps  into  the  tracks 
of  his  file-leader.  Their  taith  taught  them  non-resistance. 
They  simply  persisted  in  proclaiming  the  history,  the  facts, 
the  faith  they  believed*  They  looked  forward  to  ttie  fate 
that  befell  them,  confident  of  tinal  victory.  They  knew  that 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  And 
they  won. 

In  the  long  struggle,  the  leaders,  the  organizers,  the 
chief  laborers  were  the  bishops.  From  them,  also,  chiefly 
were  drawn  the  apologists,  the  teachers,  the  theologians* 
Of  the  first  we  have  scanty  notices.  Their  work  was  en- 
during. Upon  every  part  of  it  is  inscribed,  Episcopns,  but 
the  individual  name  is  seldom  recorded.  But  of  the  others 
we  have  their  writings*  and  voluminous  as  these  appear 
to  be,  they  yet  form  but  a  small  part  of  what  must  have 
been  written  in  that  terrible  period  of  stormj  and  stress. 
^The   numberless  title*  which  we  have  of   the  lost  tracts^ 
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pamphlets,  popular  defenses,  and  sober  apologies,  prove 
how  active  the  Church  was.  Those  we  possess  are  models 
in  every  department  of  pamphleteering,  from  the  short 
tract  and  the  open  letter  to  the  most  elaborate  apologj'.  And 
so  we  of  to-day  thinlc  the  thoughts  of  these  Fathers,  hold 
their  religious  teachings,  accept  the  text  of  Holy  Writ  the}' 
used,  pray  their  prayers,  and  are  the  inheritors  of  their  lit- 
erary wealth  and  genius.     We  cannot  escape  them. 

Their  first  work  was  to  construct  a  science  of  theolog}' 
out  of  the  Divine  record  as  the  needs  of  the  Church  de- 
manded. Bold  thinkers  and  thoroughl}^  trained  in  the  learn- 
ing then  current,  they  were  onl}^  wiser  than  their  pagan 
compeers  as  they  felt  the  power  of  the  faith  they  held  to 
purge,  or  remold,  or  purif}^  the  heathenish  ideas  which 
once  so  many  of  them  had  held,  and  by  courageously 
declaring  these  connvictions  they  stirred  to  its  ver}^  depths 
contemporar}'  thought.  But  every  religion,  no  matter  how 
meagre,  does  to  the  extent  of  its  content,  necessitate  a  the- 
olog}'. They  produced  their  comment  on  the  facts  of  Rev- 
elation, as  attack  from  without  called  for  counter-attack,  or 
doubt,  misbelief,  or  treachery  within  demanded  an  unswerv- 
ing declaration  of  the  Creed. 

The  theology  they  had  to  construct  was  in  itself  a 
princely  gift  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  world,  apart 
from  its  relations  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  vo- 
cabulary in  dail}'  use  was  unfit  for  christian  needs,  for  it 
had  been  contaminated  by  the  naturalism  of  pagan  life. 
Heathen  philosophic  phrases  were  inadequate,  for  their 
concepts  were  vastly  below  what  the  christian  held  and 
taught.  Neither  Cicero  nor  Plato  could  furnish  him  ac- 
curate terms  to  convey  his  theologic  postulates.  The 
Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  made  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before,  in  a  measure  prepared  a  vocab- 
ulary, but  it  was  not  in  sufficiently  common  use  till  the 
Church  appealed  to  it  persistently  in  controversy  with  both 
Jew  and  unbeliever.  So  each  needful  word  had  to  be  with- 
drawn  from   its  usual  meaning,  had   to  be  tested  in  con- 
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troversy  both  with  heretic  and  with  heathen  opponent, 
had  10  receive  a  purging ;  and,  what  is  singular,  most 
usually  this  purging  showed  that  the  apparenlh^  new  use  was 
in  fact  the  original  root  idea.  From  St.  Clement's  "  Let- 
ter  to  the  Corinthians"  onward,  the  every-day  speech  was 
used  to  convey  a  class  of  thoughts  totally  different  from 
those  in  current  exchange*  The  words  of  the  convert  iiad 
to  be  christianized.  As  of  St.  Paul,  so  it  was  said  of  them, 
•*  Babblers  ! "  It  was  no  slight  feat  to  create  out  of  old  de- 
teriorated materials,  a  new  purified  language  which  could 
convey  the  grand  truths  of  God. 

The  Fathers  may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  be- 
divided  into  four  groups :  The  Fathers  of  the  sub-Apos- 
toHc  Age,  the  Apologetic  Fathers*  the  Theologians  of  the 
four  great  CouncOs,  the  Systemalizers  who  preceded  the 
Mediaeval  Schoolmen,  These  four  groups  extend  from 
Clement  of  Rome  (A.D.,  97 )  to  St.  John  of  Damascus  {A. 
D.,  750),  though  the  title  '*  Last  of  the  Fathers"  has  been 
given  to  St,  Bernard  (A.  D,,  1180). 

In  the  first  group  are  Clement  (the  reputed  companiorr 
of  St.  Paul),  St,  Barnabas,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Polycarp,  Her- 
nias, and  the  unknown  writer  of  the  "Letter  to  Diognetus.'*' 
These  wrote  only  for  the  brethren.  As  yet  there  was  nf> 
audience  beyond  the  circle  of  the  faithful.  The  instruction 
was  given  only  to  the  neophyte,  the  training  to  the  new  con- 
vert. Two,  St,  Clement  and  the  author  of  the  **  Letter,"" 
penned  passages  singularly  modern  in  their  teaching ;  and 
besides  in  the  "Letter"  there  is  a  delicate  devoutness,  so* 
graceful,  so  real,  that  one  recalls,  without  comparing,  the 
"  Imitation  of  Christ."  Not  less  true,  but  rougher,  was 
the  vehement  energy  of  St.  Ignatius,  longing  for  his  mar- 
tyrdom. He  had  seen  visions.  Mysteries  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him.  Satan's  magical  power  was  but  too  terribly^ 
real,  and  could  be  overthrown  only  by  the  might  of  the  In- 
carnation. The  unseen  world  was  as  vividly  actual  to  hin» 
as  though  he  were  speaking  from  beyond  the  veil.  The 
Church  through  the  apostolic  order  was  the  sole  access  to  the 
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unseen,  mystical  life.  His  message  to  St.  Polycarp,  who  was 
his  opposite  in  vehemence, his  fellow  in  steadfastness,  *'S land 
firm  like  an  anvil  under  blows,"  tells  the  whole  man.  The 
Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  now  admitted  to  be  genuine,  is  era- 
ployed  in  a  mystical  exegesis,  that  pre-supposes  a  Rabbini- 
cal training,  strange  and  strained.  Almost  opposite  in  every 
way,  yet  equally  mystical  are  the  V^isions,  the  Mandates,  and 
the  Similitudes  of  the  '* Pastor"  of  Hermas,  said  to  be  the 
brotlier  of  Pius  I.  of  Rome  (A.  D.,  157).  The  martyrdom 
of  the  saintly  Polycarp  removed  the  last  of  those  who  had 
com  panted  with  the  Apostle  St.  John.  These  wrote  only  for 
the  initiated. 

The  Apologists  began  the  first  external  effective  work.  The 
storm  of  wider  persecutions,  no  longer  local  but  imperial, 
forced  the  Church  to  proffer  defenses  of  the  loyally  and  the 
puriiy  of  the  lives  of  her  members,  and  of  the  sacredness 
and  innocence  of  her  rites.  The  men  who  undertook  this 
task  were  tlioroughly  educated,  knew  the  temper  of  the 
society  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  had  the  courage  to  state 
as  openly  as  was  needful,  the  whole  of  christian  doctrine. 
TJie  Apologies  were  open  letters,  addressed  to  the  Emperor, 
to  the  Senate,  or  to  the  people,  straightforward  and  dig- 
nified and  forcibly  written.  Justin  Martyr*s  two  Apologies, 
the  Jirst  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  the  second  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Roman  Senate  for  justice,  are  models  of  strong 
but  perfectly  respectful  address.  But  the  best  attack  con- 
stitutes the  best  defense,  and  the  abominable  absurdities  of 
the  state  religion  offered  an  irresistible  temptation  which 
was  promptly  seized  upon.  Aristides,  Hermas,  Clement, 
Tertullian,  and  later  Lactantius,  all  poured  the  vitriol  of  a 
scorching  ridicule  and  invective  upon  the  absurd  and  ob- 
scene mythology  that  Roman  liberality  had  gathered  into 
the  allowed  public  religion,  while  the  pure  and  restoring 
Faith  of  Christianity  was  a  I'eligio  jlliciia.  Two  of  these 
Apologists  need  larger  notice.  Tertullian,  if  he  is  the 
same  author  who  is  quoted  in  the  civil  law,  had,  as  a 
heathen,  pleaded  before  the  magistrates  of  Rome  in  causes 
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Tery  different  from  the  present  ooe.  Now  he  holds  a  brief 
for  the  Doblest  cause  ever  pleaded  before  the  most  august 

tribunal  possible  upon  earth — the  cause  of  Christ  and 
His  Church.  The  versatility  and  resource  of  the  lawyer 
who  knows  both  the  temper  of  the  court  and  the  world-wide 
results  dependent  upon  the  success  of  his  case  are  all 
needed.  With  adroit  tact  and  courage  he  mingles  plead- 
ing, invective,  and  argument*  His  "Open  Letter''  deserves 
the  study  spent  upon  more  famous  defenses  ;  for  imaginative 
power,  fertility  of  argument^  stinging  invective,  and  mastery 
over  the  current  Latin  vocabulary  be  had  no  peer.  On  the 
other  hand,  hit>  contemporary,  Clement  of  Alexandria  was 
probably  the  best  read  scholar  of  his  day.  He  had  attached 
himself  in  turn  to  ever\-  notable  teacher  of  philosophy,  seek- 
ing rest  till  he  found  it  in  the  Church.  His  "Open  Letter" 
to  the  Gentiles  on  the  same  general  line,  was  enriched  with 
all  the  wealth  of  illustration  which  his  studies  and  wide  sym- 
pathy through  his  own  mental  struggles  had  given  him. 
His  mission  was  not  to  accentuate  differences,  though  he 
did  not  spare  the  absurdities  of  the  popular  religion,  but  to 
find  some  points  of  attraction  and  of  spiritual  truth  in  the 
wild  pagan  legends.  One  of  these  is  of  singular  beauty. 
When  reciting  the  legend  of  the  power  of  Amphion's  music, 
he  makes  this  striking  appeal.  "But  our  Master  has  come 
to  break  the  chains  of  demoniac  power,  to  recall  those  wal- 
lowing in  mire  to  cleanness.  The  fiercest  of  beasts  are 
men  ;  the  vilest  of  reptiles  are  human  beings  ;  the  cruelest 
of  wolves  are  our  fellows.  He,  the  W^ord  uf  God  by  the 
breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  instrument  uf  God  to  tame, 
to  humanize,  and  to  harmonize  these  worse  than  brutal 
beasts,  to  build  these  stocks  and  stones  into  a  hol}^  temple 
to  God." 

These  Apologists  but  opened  the  way.  Their  s  were  at- 
tacks in  sober  earnest,  made  at  risks  which  tried  their  phys- 
ical as  well  as  their  moral  courage.  Others  without  their 
pale  took  up  in  part,  and  for  their  own  ends,  this  task.  The 
daring  wit  of   Lucian   has  been   often  commented  upon ; 
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but  the  danger  was  slight.  His  dialogues  are  but  a  drama- 
tized form  of  the  ridicule  already  popular.  He  knew  more 
about  Christianity  than  all  the  rest  of  the  non-christian 
coterie  of  scribblers  together,  and  used  the  material  its  in- 
tensely earnest  attacks  supplied  for  his  own  caustic  and  half 
sceptical  purposes.^  The  work  of  destruction  could  now  be 
left  to  the  conscienceless  and  witty  free-lances  of  the  day. 
The  battle  was  won,  and  the  pillagers  were  in  the  field. 
This  fact  ought  to  be  added  to  the  motives  usually  alleged 
for  Diocletian*s  beginning  so  fierce  a  persecution.  It  was 
not  merely  the  number  of  openly  professing  christians  that 
alarmed  the  Emperor,  but  also  the  fact  that  their  aggressions 
were  seized  upon  by  unscrupulous  scoffers,  wlio  aided  in 
undermining  the  old  order.  The  coarse  polytheism  was 
crushed  by  Constantine's  victories,  and  the  Church  was  a 
recognized  power  in  politics  and  in  letters.  It  had  re- 
molded, broadened,  lit'ted  up  the  current  vocabulary.  The 
same  lexicons  serve  us  for  Plutarch  (A.  D.,  no)  and  Euse- 
bius  (A.  D.,  325 )»  but  not  always  the  same  definitions,  A 
comparison  will  explain  our  meaning.  Shakspere's  dra- 
mas wc  read  with  delight.  But  putting  aside  the  diflferenoe 
between  the  two  in  dramatic  force,  could  he  read  with  equal 
readiness,  Tennyson's  ^'Queen  Mary?"  Would  not  the 
idioms  puzzle  him?  Has  Tennyson  so  retrogressed  in  re- 
producing the  English  of  the  immediate  pre-Elizabethan 
age,  that  he  uses  no  later-coined  words,  and  that  the  defect* 
of  his  imitation  would  not  draw  an  ill-repressed  smile  from 
the  elder  dramatist? 

This  did  not  exhaust  the  activity  of  the  Church.  A 
flexible  yet  compact  organization  and  its  adaptation  to  local 
needs  had  to  be  framed.  Heresies  had  to  be  met  and  re^ 
pelled,  and  their  authors  excommunicated.  The  catecheti- 
cal work  was  put  upon  a  thorough  and  sound  basis.     The 

•  Tk€  Pkilofatris  roaj  not  be  from  his  pen,  but  is  from  his  school,  And 
contains  a  curiou)  resunrii^  of  the  popular  per%'ersions  of  christian  dogtna^ 
One  versed  in  patristic  apologetics  could  probably  identify  the  sources  froni» 
which  the  traTestr  is  framed  and  determine  the  earliest  date  to  which  itcuk 
be  astigned. 
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■spread  of  tracts  aod  explanations  of  doctrine  for  the  new 
conveits  and  for  the  yet  half  untrained  faithful,  was  ar- 
ranged for. 

Irenaens,  the  pupil  of  St.  Poly  carp,  wrote  a  work  against 
heresies,  the  Chrrstology  of  which  is  imperfect  only  upon 
points  which  had  not  yet  come  up  in  heated  disputes.  His 
teaching  upon  the  sacraments  is  as  nearly  the  Anglican  of 
the  present  day,  as  the  diflerence  between  A.D.,  175  and 
A.D.»  1895  will  permit.  With  the  necessary  changes  in  local 
and  temporary  allusions,  his  statements  could  be  and  are  used 
to-day  without  raising  or  suggesting  a  doubt  that  they  dif- 
fer in  the  slightest  degree  from  modern  orthodox  doctrines. 
His  predecessor,  Justin  Martyr,  wrote  a  long  dialogue,  inci- 
dentally of  great  value,  between  a  christian  (presumably 
himself)  and  a  Jew,  which  indicates,  indirectly,  that  all 
intercourse  between  the  two  faiths  had  not  yet  ceased. 
The  weight  of  his  name  is  given  to  several  tracts  that 
while  certainly  not  his,  are  yet  useful  to  us.  But  the  most 
suggestive  of  all  are  the  *' Questions,"  which  are  appended 
to  his  works.  They,  perhaps,  tell  more  of  the  multiform 
energies  within  and  without  the  Church  than  any  other 
**  papers  '*  of  the  period,  for  they*  touch  questions  rife  in 
Justin's  day,  and  solve  doubts  which  belong  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Arian  controversies.  The  **  Qiiestions"  are 
really  three  separate  collections.  The  first  is  occupied  with 
confuting  some  dogmas  of  Aristotle  that  conflicted  with 
the  philosophic  side  of  Christianity.  The  second  contains 
a  series  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  questions,  doubts,  or 
objections  raised  by  the  orthodox  christian,  touching 
nearly  every  possible  point  outside  the  proper  catechetical 
instruction,  and  their  appropriate  answers.  Some  of  these 
questions  are  very  ingenious,  others  again  evidendy  exhibit 
the  honest  questioning  of  a  doubting  mind,  others  reflect 
ratlier  ilie  temper  in  which  they  were  propounded,  others 
were  avowedly  pu;!zles,  suggested  by  some  irreverent  wit, 
and  for  ^'  -'f'  '^  ;<  popular  solution  was  requested.  The  third 
•cnlli'cil  Mt  us   ;ifnusing,  ik  not  les?«  valuable.      The 
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christian  propounds  to  the  misbeliever  five  theses  on  God 
and  the  creation.  The  reply  and  the  rejoinder  are  set  down.. 
Then  the  heathen  retorts  with  fifteen  difficulties  on  the  In- 
corporeal, on  God,  and  on  the  Resurrection,  and  the  reply 
(but  no  rejoinder)  is  recorded.  These  "  Q^iestions"  sum  up 
in  a  compact  form  the  questions,  from  idle  quibbles  to 
doubts  that  assail  the  earnest  soul,  for  which  solutions 
were  eagerly  sought  by  thinking  men  on  all  sides.  Hu- 
man nature  was  very  much  the  same  at  bottom  then  ay 
now ;  hence  many  of  these  queries  have  a  strangely  mod- 
ern air  about  them. 

Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian  are 
the  typical  men  of  this  period. 

Tertullian,  heathen  lawyer,  christian  priest,  holding  a 
brief  for  the  Church  on  every  debate  with  heathen  and  her- 
etic—  till  he  became  a  heretic  himself — endowed  with  an 
orator's  imagination,  and  versed  in  every  art  of  the  special 
pleader,  now  gentle  and  tender,  and  in  the  next  moment  spit- 
ting his  opponent  on  a  cruel  epigram,  always  brilliant,  ver- 
satile and  resourceful,  failed  to  win  a  foremost  place  only 
because  the  Latin  could  not  express  with  delicate  accuracy 
the  theological  concepts  he  was  defending. 

Clement,  the  wise  and  gentle  master,  if  not  the  real  de- 
veloper of  the  famous  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  an 
eclectic  in  philosophy,  the  widest  scholar  among  christian 
teachers,  seeking  to  attract  the  unbeliever  through  the  dis- 
torted truths  he  still  held,  to  the  absolute  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
the  author  of  a  work  that  develops  this  idea  with  a  wealth 
of  quotation  and  illustration  from  now  lost  classical  works 
of  well-known  authors  and  from  scribblers  whose  names 
but  for  him  would  have  perished,  so  that  he  is  invaluable 
for  classical  literary  history. 

Origen,  the  adamantine  student  living  on  an  obolus  a 
day,  the  foremost  if  not  the  sole  christian  Hebraist  in  the 
Church,  the  scientific  critic  of  the  sacred  texts  before  sacred 
criticism  could  be  a  science,  the  best  of  mystical  exegetes, 
the  lecturer  whose  catechetical  discourses  were   crowded 
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with  heathen  philosophers,  courageous  even  to  rashness  in 
his  speculations  on  holy  things,  the  greatest  master  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  attacked  by  his  bishop  who  was  jealous 
of  his  fame,  enthiisiasticalU^  defended  by  his  pupils,  quoted, 
misquoted,  misrepresented  till  his  name  and  works  alike 
were  brought  up  for  condemnation  before  a  General  Coun- 
cil, but  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  deepest  scholars  the 
Church  has  ever  produced. 

Cyprian,  the  wealthy  Carthagenian,  the  rhetorician,  then 
the  devoted  christian  convert,  the  beloved  priest,  and  the 
great  bishop,  a  far-sighted  statesman,  establishing  prece- 
dents of  the  greatest  importance  by  his  courageous  resist- 
ance of  encroachments  upon  his  episcopal  rights  and  upon 
the  independence  of  his  primacy,  the  polished  letter-writer^ 
the  eloquent  defender  of  the  Church's  tmity  against  heresy 
and  schism,  and  at  last  the  calm  heroic  martyn 

The  great  battle  the  Church  had  next  to  fight  was  at 
hand.  The  forces  for  it  had  been  gathering  within  her  pale, 
and  there  it  had  to  be  fought  till  the  victory  should  be  com- 
plete. The  Arian  heresy  had  begun  a  long,  a  bitter,  and  a 
deadly  strife  that  left  scars  scarcely  yet  healed.  The  strug- 
gle in  Spain  led  the  Spanish  doctors  to  interpolate  into  the 
Nicene  Creed  the  fatal  "Filioque,"  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  it  had  been  condemned  at  Nica?a. 

While  the  causes  which  led  to  the  outbreak  were  shaji- 
ing  the  means,  the  disciplined  men  to  withstand  it  were 
also  in  preparation.  The  text  and  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  were  practically  established,  if  not  formally  an- 
nounced* There  had  been  built  up  a  clear  undoubted  con- 
sensus of  doctrine.  The  creeds  taught  to  the  converts  at 
their  baptism  and  entimsted  to  them  as  the  secret  of  their 
faith  were  not  constructed  for  controversial  purposes,  but 
were  imiversally  accepted  as  the  statements  of  the  Faith 
which  couUl  not  be  tampered  with,  and  whicli  every  christ- 
ian must  hold  to  his  souFs  health.  Obscure  local  Synods^ 
held  to  pass  canons  on  the  Faith  and  for  discipline,  and  to 
check  false  teaching,  expanded  as  the  Church  grew  into  Pro- 
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• 
vincial  Councils,  where  the  bishops  were  trained  to  organ- 
ize, debate,  and  deliberate  in  larger  and  abler  assemblies. 
There  grew  up,  also,  gradually  a  body  of  canon  law  and  of 
•decisions  by  famous  casuists  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  binding,  and  under  its  protection  and  authority  there 
were  also  gathered  Synodical  Letters  containing  definitions 
and  decrees.  There  was  also  a  series  of  traditions,  customs, 
and  rites  which  were  embodied  into  a  popular  form  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Apostolic  Constitutions."  These  were  no 
slight  defenses  against  the  attacks  of  Arius  and  his  fellow- 
heretics.  They  were  the  work  of  numberless  now  unknown 
toilers  for  the  Faith,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  from  the  sands  of  Sahara  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian 
and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Those  whose  names  have 
survived,  and  of  whom  we  have  mentioned  the  chief,  are 
the  ante-Nicene  Fathers. 

The  leaders  in  the  Nicene  struggle  were  trained  in  the 
school  of  their  predecessors,  were  equipped  with  weapons 
they  had  tempered,  but  had  to  fight  on  new  lines.  With  the 
details  of  this  hitler  and  embittering  controversy  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  forced  upon  the  Church 
the  "Era  of  Councils."  St.  Athanasius  was  the  central  per- 
j^oiiage  in  the  Nicene  Council.  Though  only  in  deacon's 
orders,  his  ability  to  manage  men,  his  sagacity  in  debate,  his 
clear  insight  into  the  "  Homoousion  "  as  the  touch-stone  of 
orlliodoxv,  had  thrust  to  one  side  men  who  at  the  moment 

ml       ' 

were  in  proper  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Council :  Hosius, 
the  Spanish  bishop,  and  Eusebius  of  Ca^sarea,  the  advisers  of 
the  Em])eror  ;  Alexander,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  whose 
see  city  the  heresy  began  ;  the  Egyptians,  Spiridion  and 
Paphnutius,  who  wisely  withstood  the  attempt  to  compel 
clerical  celibacy,  and  a  hundred  others.  Of  these,  Eusebius 
had  tlie  widest  literary  reputation.  To  him  we  owe  the 
first  history  of  the  Church,  though  he  does  not  fulfil  the 
modern  idea  of  a  liistorian's  duty.  It  was  better  so,  for  we 
l::ive  extracts  from  loiters  and  tractates  preserved  which  on  a 
'v.H'  sririlific  tl»('ory  would  have  never  been  quoted.     He 
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Avrote  a  sort  of  Institutes  of  Theology,  a  still  more  valua- 
ble Preparation  of  the  World  for  the  Gospel,  a  Church  His- 
tory, and  a  letter  to  his  diocese  defending  his  vote,  much  in 
the  style  of  a  modern  politician.  The  Emperor  Constantine 
committed  to  his  care  the  preparation  of  fifty  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  And  when  the  Emperor  died,  the  courtier 
bishop  wrote  his  biography. 

It  is  strange  that  no  records,  not  even  a  certified  copy 
of  the  Creed  were  put  forth  by  the  CounciU  only  a  short 
Synodal  Letter,  besides  the  twenty  canons  it  passed.  The 
Creed  was  eagerly  commented  upon,  but  the  authoritative 
text  we  now  have  was  recited  at  Chalcedon,  and  there  ac- 
cepted a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later.  The  powers  of 
the  great  Athanasius  were  all  concentrated  upon  the  defense 
and  exposition  of  this  Creed.  Letters,  historical  accounts, 
mimotres  four  sefz'ir^  orations,  and  expositions,  defenses  in 
every  literary  form  conceivable  issued  from  his  pen.  Bish- 
ops, sees,  monks,  laymen,  received  ''  open  letters*'  Irom  him. 
Whether  on  his  patriarchal  throne,  or  in  banishment  at 
Rome,  or  at  Treves,  or  under  a  sort  of  a  safeguard  at  the 
Council  of  Tyre,  or  in  the  concealment  of  a  deserted  tomb, 
be  managed  to  urge  the  cause  of  the  Faith,  to  refute  false 
doctrine,  to  confirm  the  courage  of  his  friends*  The  Arians 
who  raised  a  storm  they  could  not  control  had  able  debaters, 
and  supple,  ready  politicians,  such  as  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
dia,  who  was  amost  the  equal  of  his  namesake  of  Cflesa* 
rea  in  courtliness.  But  Arius  himself,  whose  *' Thalia"  was 
the  chief  text-book  for  the  Arian  party,  and  later  Eunom- 
ius,  the  wily,  careful  leader  of  the  Semiarians,  were  their 
best  writers.  Other  controversialists  there  were,  but  except 
Acacius,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  extremists,  they  had 
only  a  passing  influence. 

The  schools  of  Athens  constituted  the  real  university, 
and  became  the  training  ground  of  the  best  students  of  the 
day.  Scoffers,  pagan  and  chri.stian  students  there  jostled 
^jjich   olher  and   h<"ld    iheir   ixn^nnd   \\i*   best    Ihcv    could   in 
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the  cock-pit  of  debate.  Talented  youths  acquired  dexterity 
in  logical  fence,  and  all,  dullards  and  clever  wits,  came  away 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  conceit  saturating  what  ability 
they  possessed.  Among  them  at  this  time  were  three  stu- 
dents who  were  to  become  prominent  in  a  few  years: 
Julian,  the  future  Emperor  and  apostate ;  Gregory^  the 
future  bishop  and  Patriarch ;  Basil,  the  future  metropolitan 
of  'Cappadocia,  who  studied  and  shared  their  student 
pleasures,  under  Libanius,  the  famous  rhetorician,  with 
whom,  though  he  was  a  heathen,  the  two  bishops  after- 
wards kept  up  a  pleasant  correspondence.  Julian,  too, 
sought  to  retain  a  friendship  which  their  contempt  for  his 
apostasy  refused  liim. 

Gregory,  the  shy  and  solitary  student,  yet  filled  with 
ambitions  he  did  not  have  the  persistent  will  to  win,  or  when 
gained  to  retain,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  original  theolo- 
gian, the  profound  master  of  Scripture,  has  given  the 
Church  in  five  orations,  a  discussion  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Holy  Trinit\',  which  is  an  arsenal  of  arguments  for,  and  of 
replies  to  objections  against,  this  fundamental  revelation. 
Basil  was  not  nearlv  so  finished  a  scholar,  but  was  a  much 
better  organizer  and  administrator,  and  displayed  the  same 
courage  in  withstanding  the  overbearing  intrusion  of  the 
secular  power  that  his  contemporary  St.  Ambrose  did  in 
disciplining  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  He  is  best  re- 
membered for  liis  great  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  his 
ability  is  probably  best  shown  in  his  refutations  of  the  Semi- 
arian  Eunomius. 

Their  correspondence,  however,  had  a  more  immediate 
influence  upon  their  time.  The  fact  is  that  from  Cy- 
prian^s  time  on,  far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  a  large  part  of 
Church  teaching  is  contained  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Fathers.  Cyprian's  letters  on  the  Cup  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
on  Baptism  ;  Ambrose's  and  Jerome's  statements  on  the 
Faith  ;  Basil's  distinction  between  Ovaia  and  'Tiroaraaif; ; 
Gregory's  incidental  allusions  in  his  correspondence ;  Au- 
gustine's letters  to  Januarius  and  to  Boniface  are  of  doctrinal 
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value,  and  have  become  prime  authorities.  Often,  too,  they 
have  misled  those  who  trusted  too  implicitly.  Partly  upon 
a  passing  suggestion  on  I  Cor.,  iii.  13-15,  in  a  letter  of  St. 
Augustine,  Rome  has  built  up  her  teaching  on  Purgatorv. 
Upon  another  fuller  discussion  of  his.  Bishop  Pearson  drew 
his  interpretation  of  I  Peter^  iii.  18. 

Their  letters  give  us  many  interesting,  if  slight,  details 
of  Church  life,  and  show  us  that  the  Church  had  her  dif- 
ficulties and  hindrances  then  as  well  as  now.  Sometimes 
a  strange  scene  is  described,  as  when  in  St.  Augustine's 
diocese,  a  country  congregation  insisted  that  one  of  his  lay 
friends  should  be  ordained  to  minister  to  them.  Almost  a 
riot  was  imminent,  till  he  pacified  them  by  promising  that 
if  he  ever  took  Holy  Orders  it  would  be  for  their  sake.  The 
occupations  and  daily  lite  of  the  monks  ;  the  cares  and  dis- 
comforts of  managing  sees  when  heresy  had  still  a  tailing 
foothold  within  the  Church,  and  while  political  foes  from 
without  were  breaking  up  dioceses,  seizing  Church  prop- 
erty, and  banishing  bishops;  the  incidental  exegesis  of 
some  attractive  text,  or  the  untying  of  some  casuistical 
knot,  make  the  letters  of  Basil,  Gregnr3%  or  Synesius,  valu- 
able and  very  often  interesting  historical  reading. 

St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  their  contemporary,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  bishops  Italy  ever  had.  Well  born,  well  educated, 
first  prefect  of  Milan,  and  so  well  versed  in  political  duties, 
then  elected  by  acclamalioo,  while  yet  an  unbaptised  cate- 
chumen, to  the  see  of  Milan,  he  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  most 
brilliant,  statesmanlike  bishop  of  Western  Christendom. 
Tactful,  gifted  with  insight,  and  with  strong  commoo  sense^ 
and  inspired  with  the  mystical  power  of  his  priesthood,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  bishops  the  Church  has  known  who 
could  wisely  discipline  men,  careless  of  their  rank,  and 
fearless  of  consequences.  His  power  as  an  orator  depended 
much  on  his  personal  presence.  One  tinds  in  hi.s  published 
writings  the  traits  of  his  manly,  devout  thought  and  most 
unexpectedly  the  reader  stumbles  on  passages  of  exceed- 
ing beauty  and  spirituality.     As  a  musician,  he  remodelled 
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the  Church  music  and  put  it  upon  lines  which  two  hundred 
years  later,  Pope  Gregory  was  fain  to  follow  and  restore, 
and  which  lasted  till  the  Gregorian  Tones  lost  their  leading 
place  in  modern  music.  His  hymns  are  sung  in  all  the 
Churches  in  the  West. 

But  his  pupil,  St.  Augustine,  became  by  far  the  most  in- 
fluential doctor  of  Latin  Christendom.  Probably  every  one 
who  thinks  at  all  on  the  lines  of  Western  theology  follows 
the  lead  of  this  greatest  of  the  Latin  doctors.  The  Church 
teachers  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  his  works  reduced  to 
sficilegia  and  enchiridia.  The  Book  of  Sentences  called 
him  master.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  ablest  student  of 
his  doctrines,  which  through  these  and  many  lesser  channels 
have  permeated  thoroughly  both  Latin  and  Anglican  ideas 
of  doctrine.  Born  at  Tagaste,  in  Africa,  of  a  heathen 
father  and  the  devoutest  of  Christian  mothers,  St.  Monica, 
passing  a  most  lax  youth,  and  yet  a  good  student ;  then  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Carthage  ;  in  religious  opinion  (which 
he  held  most  loosely)  a  Manichaean  ;  wearied  by  his  moth- 
er's importunities  for  his  reformation  and  conversion  ;  es- 
caping from  her  to  Rome  ;  sent  thence  to  Milan  ;  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  St.  Ambrose  ;  baptised  there  ;  ordered 
deacon  and  priest  at  Carthage  ;  three  years  later  bishop  of 
Hippo  ;  —  he  spent  his  rare  talents  and  energy  in  defensive 
controversies.  The  Donatists  were  then  sorely  plaguing 
the  African  Church.  The  saint  held  several  public  dispu- 
tations with  them.  He  also  attacked  his  former  co-religion- 
ists, the  Manichees.  But  the  greatest  contest  of  all  was 
the  refutation  of  the  teaching  of  Pelagius,  the  British  her- 
etic. It  shaped  and  gave  consistency  to  his  own  theologi- 
cal system,  before  loosely  articulated,  but  now  formed  into 
his  theory  of  Predestination,  which  in  the  West  has  become 
the  dominant  power  for  fourteen  centuries,  but  has  been 
distorted  into  statements  which  he  would  be  the  first  indig- 
nantly to  repudiate.  I  lis  almost  passionate  enthusiasm  for 
the  Faith,  a  power  to  state  with  singular  clearness  the 
most   .subtle  ar^niinonts,  liis  niUural  pathetic  tone  of  thought 
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and  the  polish  of  his  style,  made  him  the  most  influeotiaU 
as  he  certainly  was  the  chief  constructive  theologian  of  his 
and  succeeding  ages,  till  St.  John  of  Damascus,  broke  the 
way  into  what  is  now  understood  as  Systematic  Divinity. 

Following  his  lead,  there  sprang  up  a  number  of  brill- 
iant teachers  and  writers  in  the  Latin  Church,  chiefly  in 
Gaul»  though  Africa  produced  her  share,  all  eager  contro- 
versialists, who  seized  the  opportunities  which  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Christianity  was  rapidly  gaining.  Hilary  of  Poic- 
tiers,  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Ruffinus  of  Aquileia,  PauHniis 
of  Nola»  Hilary  of  Aries,  were  all  in  Gallican  or  Italian 
Europe  ;  Pacianus  in  Spain,  Orosius  in  Africa,  were  active 
in  various  departments  of  the  Churches  work. 

The  aged  Jerome  closed  in  A.D.,  420  a  long  life  of  toil 
and  strife,  much  of  which  was  of  his  own  seeking*  He 
was  the  one  great  biblical  scholar  of  his  own  and  of  suc- 
ceeding times*  His  edition  of  the  Psalms  was  used  for 
our  own  English  Psalter  eleven  centuries  later.  He  edited 
the  old  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Vetus  Itala,  and 
then,  dissatisfied  with  it,  despite  his  emendations,  he  spent 
twenty  years  on  a  new  version  from  the  Hebrew,  which 
gradually  supplanted  the  older  one,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Vulgate,  His  introductions  to  the  several  books 
were  the  authority  for  their  history  and  general  interpreta- 
tion, and  are  still  of  value,  since  he  had  the  aid  of  the 
learned  Rabbis  under  whom  he  studied  Hebrew.  Beneath 
his  irascible  temper  there  lay  a  sturdy  character,  devout  and 
tender,  which  retained  for  hira  the  friendships  he  made., 
Many,  whom  he  never  saw  face  to  face,  wrote  to  him  for 
spiritual  counsel.  The  Lady  Paulina  and  her  daughters 
followed  him  from  Rome  to  Bethlehem,  and  established 
there  a  religious  house.  St.  Augustine  refused  to  accept  a 
challenge  to  a  fine  quarrel  with  him.  But,  as  the  Church 
has  never  put  forth  a  form  of  sound  words  for  the  use  of 
angry  men,  and  since  he  often  decided  that  he  had  a  right 
to  be  angry,  he  had  to  enrich  his  lexicon  with  the  proper 
words  on  his  own  judgment  of  their  fitness,  and  he  did  it. 
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The  Eastern  Church  had  now  the  greatest  orator  she 
has  ever  produced,  John  of  Constantinople,  suraamed 
Chrysostom.  Profounder  theologians,  but  no  sounder  or 
more  practical  teachers  have  ever  graced  the  preacher's 
chah\  No  one  has  ever  used  the  graces  of  oratory  more 
freely  and  yet  has  so  thoroughly  subordinated  them  lo  the 
purposes  of  this  great  office.  He  spent  three  years  in  a 
tliorougli  study  of  H0I3'  Scriptures  under  a  master  whose 
rationalistic  tendencies  bore  bitter  fruit  for  the  Church  in 
other  pupils,  but  he  remained  untainted.  Simple  in  words, 
plain,  direct  in  his  censures  of  the  sins  he  daily  saw  in 
Antioch,  where  he  was  presbyter  for  twelve  years/  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  delight  by  Jew  and  heretic  as  well 
as  by  the  christian.  When  he  was  transferred  to  Constant- 
inople his  ascetic  character,  his  reduction  of  the  patriarchal 
household  to  apostolic  simplicity,  his  alms  to  charities  and 
hospitals  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  '*  Almoner  Bishop," 
As  a  popular  preacher  and  no  courtier,  he  was  thrown  into 
opposition  lo  the  court,  whose  vices  invited  reproof  When» 
then,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  seized  upon  the  pretext 
St.  John  gave  by  housing  courteously  some  Egyptian 
monks  who  came  to  him  with  their  grievances,  he  found 
the  court  ready  to  aid  him  in  an  attack  upon  St.  John.  At 
a  mock  council,  whose  jurisdiction  St.  John  refused,  he  was 
banished  upon  trivial  accusations,  only  to  be  recalled 
merely  to  avert  a  popular  insurrection  on  his  behalf.  At  a 
more  opportune  moment  he  was  seized  and  hurried  off^ 
He  had  the  magnanimity  to  prevent  his  friends  from  in- 
citing another  riot,  and  was  gotten  away  into  a  cruel  exile, 
where  he  died  in  consequence  of  barbarous  treatment.  His 
friends  formed  a  schism  which  was  only  healed  when  his 
body  was  brought  back  to  Constantinople,  and  communion 
between  this  see  and  Alexandria  was  restored  when,  twenty 


'  Tlie^  "swore  terribly  in  AnlioclK*'  Of  the  twenty-one  sermoeit  on 
the  Statues,  which  he  preached  at  a  time  of  great  excitement,  fifteen  mil, 
no  matter  what  the  text  was  orlginully^,  with  a  verj  earneit  adjunktion  "to 
quit  swearing." 
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years  later,  Cyril  placed  his  name  in  the  Diptychs.  His 
legacy  to  the  Church  was  two-fold.  He  laid  down  the  true 
lines  of  homiletic  preaching ;  he  rearranged  into  perma- 
nent form  the  liturgy  of  the  East  and  gave  it  to  the  Eastern 
Church  for  perpetual  use,' 

Let  us  here  sum  up  the  gains  at  this  point.  What  had 
the  Fathers  accomplished?  Working  on  lines  and  for  pur- 
poses which  were  common,  but  for  peoples  whose  racial 
tendencies  did  not  harmonize  each  with  the  other;  for  the 
noblest  cause  ever  committed  to  mortal  men,  ihev  were 
laboring  in  one  Catholic  Church,  but  without  collusion  or 
loss  of  personal  freedom,  and  these  were  the  results.  In 
three  hundred  3xars,  by  steadfast  non-resistance  to  hatred 
and  persecution,  and  by  equally  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
gospel  llicv  preaclied,  through  them  the  Church  had  practi* 
cally  triumphed.  Paganism  was  still  in  the  ascendant  nu- 
merically, but  sacrifices  had  ceased.  Wherever  the  gospel 
triumphed,  society  was  puritied  and  filled  with  a  new  life 
and  energ\'.  Literature  fulfilled  a  nobler  mission.  The 
flagrant  commission  of  vice  was  repressed,  and  purity  and 
holiness  of  life  was  a  practical  fact,  and  not  a  heathen 
dream.  The  pagans  who  struggled  against  this  victo- 
rious foe,  borrowed  from  it  all  the  w^eapons  they  could  use 
against  it.  Porphyry,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  libellers 
of  the  Faith,  practised  much  of  the  christian  life.  Liban- 
ius,  the  blameless  pliilosopher,  was  the  friend  of  great 
bishops.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  the  charlatan  w^onder- worker, 
parodied  the  real  spiritual  work  of  the  Church's  exorcist. 
The  Neo-Platonist  but  dressed  up  the  ideas  of  his  master  in 
robes  borrowed  from  christian  theology  or  from  Alexand- 
rian Judaism,  and  quoted  Homer  with  a  reverence  due  to 
Holy  Writ.  The  tnic  Neo-Platonist  was  a  Justin  Martyr  or 
a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  traced,  in  the  splendid  dreams 
of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  the  striving  after  that  purer  phil- 
osophy which  the  Eternal  Word  had  revealed,  and  taught 

'  The  !iturgy  of  St,  Basil  is  used  on  stated  dajs.  Of  course,  the  disaent- 
ing  Nestortans  have  their  Xitnt^* 
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that  they  were  prophets  to  a  people  who  could  not  receive- 
the  dazzling  light  of  a  full  philosophy,  for  the  fulness  of  the 
time  had  not  yet  come. 

Society  was  far  from  perfect,  but  it  was  a  christianizing^ 
society.  The  state  was  far  from  fulfilling  all  its  duties,  but 
accepting  the  Mosaic  law  as  its  true  model,  it  was  remold- 
ing the  civil  laws  ^nd  was  no  longer  a  heathen  TroXiTtia, 
Literature  was  not  purged  or  spiritual — will  it  ever  be  ?  — 
but  it  was  filled  with  new  aims,  taught  better  lessons,  and 
lifted  up  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  its  readers  to 
nobler  ideas. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  with  the  necessary'  additions  made 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  had  established  the  fund- 
amentals of  the  Faith.  But  heresy  had  raised  many  new 
questions  in  metaphysics  as  well  as  theology,  and  these 
bore  much  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

Nestorius  of  Constantinople,  one  of  the  cleverest  pupils  of 
the  rationalizing  Theodore  of  Mopsuetia»  had  accepted  his 
master's  ideas  on  the  Incarnation,  and  urged  them  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  position.  The  conflict  came  to  an  open 
issue  when  on  Christmas  Day  he  rebuked  the  preacher  for 
setting  forth  the  old  Church  doctrine.  The  excitement  was 
great  and  sides  were  promptly  taken  by  different  parties  in 
Constantinople,  The  opponents  of  Nestorius  appealed  to 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Apart  from  the  jealousy  between  the 
two  sees  the  Alexandrian  saw  full  cause  for  alarm  and  equal 
justification  for  interfering.  He  has  been  severely  faulted 
for  his  conduct  of  the  controversy,  and  for  his  methods  of 
winning  the  final  victory  at  Ephesus.  There  is  not  so  much 
to  admire  in  his  private  character.  He  might  doubtless 
have  led  a  more  severely  ascetic  life,  but  he  could  not 
have  shown  himself  a  sounder  theologian,  and  it  is  for  his^ 
work  in  this  that  he  rightly  bears  the  title  of  saint  He  in- 
herited the  turbulent,  headstrong  characteristics  of  his  un- 
cle and  predecessor  in  the  see  —  Theophilus.  But  with  all 
his  high  temper  and  overbearing  conduct  he  had  a  practical 
good  sense  that  led  him  to  take  in  good  part  the  rebukes^ 
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of  faithful  friends   who,  like  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  did  not 
spare  his  faults.' 

His  tempertiment  made  him  delight  in  an  aflfrciy  of  this 
sort.  He  had  the  theological  instinct,  and  saw  that  now 
the  Faith  of  the  Church  was  as  dependent  upon  the  term 
%€OTQKo^  as  it  had  been  upon  the  'O^oovato^  in  the  Arian 
contest.  He  was,  too,  an  able  statesman,  who  did  not  dis- 
dain to  obtain  aid  from  every  source,  and  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  win  the  favor  of  the  B3^zantine  court  under  the 
very  shadow  of  Nestorius'  throne.  When  at  last,  after 
much  letter-writing  and  proposing  of  anathemas  and  coun- 
ter  anathemas,  the  cause  was  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  Cyril  had  the  skill  to  throw  Ncstorius  and  his 
adherents  into  a  false  position,  and  to  have  the  session  he 
presided  over  recognized  as  the  true  Council.  Therefore  he 
summoned  Nestorius  to  appear  and  answer,  and  upon  his 
refusal  he  forced  the  debates  to  an  issue  before  John  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  was  delaying  and  playing  for 
time,  chose  to  reach  Ephesus.  The  management  of  the 
Council  and  its  results*  if  in  some  details  Cyril  is  to  be  con- 
demned was  bold,  able,  and  successful.  It  gave  much  dis- 
satisfaction at  first,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  but  as  soon  as 
Cyril  saw  that  the  consequences  were  now  irreversible,  he 
made  a  concordat  with  the  justly  offended  John  of  Antioch, 
and  averted,  by  his  straightforward  concessions,  a  part  of 
the  threatened  schism.  To  him  is  rightly  due  a  place 
among  the  live  Fathers  of  original  theological  genius.  His 
opponent  was  defective,  not  only  in  theological  insight,  but 
also  in  political  capacity.  One  of  the  best  of  the  adherents 
of  Nestorius  was  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  who  clung  faithfully 
to  the  side  he  had  chosen,  till  tw^enty  years  later,  he  was 
compelled  at  Chalcedon  to  yield.  He  was  nearly  the  equal 
of  Cyril  in  debate,  was  an  honorable  antagonist,  and  really 
failed  only  in  capacity  to  publicly  manage  the  side  he  de- 
fended. 

« It  is  largely  from   Isidore's  strong  remonstrance*  and  sharp  rebukes 
that  the  popular  estimate  of  CyriFs  character  is  formed  —  and  distorted- 
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The  Council  ofChalcedoD  marks  a  transition  in  literary 
activity.  The  crisis  which  called  forth  in  men  all  the  truth 
and  courage  in  their  souls,  and  forced  them  to  act  for  con- 
science* sake,  had  passed  away.  There  was  the  siame 
energy,  but  it  was  frittered  away.  The  two  centuries  and  a 
half  from  St.  Cyril's  death  to  the  death  of  St.  John  of  Da- 
mascus, is  barren  of  j^reat  men,  both  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  secular  world.  Compilation  and  exposition  took  the 
place  of  original  work.  The  greatest  and  noblest  example 
of  this  spirit  is  shown  in  the  codification  of  the  imperial 
laws.  There  were  three  distinct  causes  concurrently  produc- 
ing this  result  in  the  East  as  early  as  A.D,,  470^  The  Church 
had  passed  nut  of  the  aggressive  missionary  stage  into 
the  national  and  constructive  phase  of  her  career.  But  the 
politics  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  not  at  all  fitted  to  help 
forwiird  the  national  religious  life.  The  intrigues  and  jeal- 
ousies of  the  three  great  patriarchates  lowered  the  tone  and 
hurt  the  unifying  power  of  the  Church.  Next,  the  outcome 
of  the  Synod  at  Ephesus  was  to  throw  off  from  the  Church 
the  large  body  of  Nestorians.  Chalcedon  not  only  did  not 
conciliate  them,  but  also  b}^  its  positive  definitions  led  on  to 
the  Eulychian  secession.  The  generation  which  follow^ed 
strove  for  the  occupancy  of  the  sees  as  tliev  fell  vacant,  or 
as  they  could  be  emptied  of  their  canonical  occupants. 
Councils  and  counter  Synods,  intrigues  and  jealousies  con- 
sumed energies  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  nobler 
themes.  The  great  work  of  this  period  appeared  under  a 
falsified  date  and  name.  To  the  convert  of  St.  Paul,  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite,  was  attributed  this  very  remarkable 
work  on  mystical  theology,  written  probably  from  a  Mo- 
nophysite  view^  and  indirectly  for  controversial  purposes, 
but  on  so  lofty  a  level  and  with  such  devoutness  that  it 
gradually  won  recognition  from  the  Catholics  also. 

The  chief  writers  (A.D.,  451-526)  were  controversial- 
ists, occupied  some  in  finding  under  political  auspices  points 
of  agreement,  others  as  eagerly  accentuating  the  points  of 
disagreement  between  contending  parties.      The  Cbalcc* 
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-Ionian  decrees  were  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  tbe  one  and  a 
rock  of  vantage  to  the  other  party.  The  Emperors,  aware 
of  the  harm  both  to  the  Empire  and  to  the  Church,  sought 
'for  some  mode  of  composing  the  strife.  Zeno  the  Isaurian 
urged  it  in  his  **  EncyclicaF'  and  later  in  his  "Henoticon." 
Justinian,  fifty  years  later,  for  the  division  was  as  bitter 
then  as  ever,  tried  by  secret  compact  with  Vigil ius,  the  first 
Pope  who  ever  attended  a  general  Council,  and  by  finesse 
to  persuade  the  fifth  general  Council  to  practically  undo, 
while  professing  to  establish,  the  Chalcedonian  decisions  (A, 
D.,  553).  Me  failed  and  wrecked  the  Pope,  whom  he  tried, 
when  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic  was  between  the  upper 
millstone  oJ  the  Catholic  party  and  the  nether  millstone  of 
court  diplomacy,  t*>  coerce  into  a  wretched  compliance  to 
the  compact.  Tliese  puhlic(»-ecclesiastical  troubles  alone 
would  have  compelled  literary  sterility.  Monachism*  too, 
was  a  hindrance^  aUhough  it  was  now  at  its  best  in  the 
East.  In  its  cloisters  were  men  who  debated  the  absorbing 
^juestions  of  the  day,  and  then  rushed  forth  with  more  than 
holy  zeal  to  fight  for  the  Faith  ;  and  there  were  also  gentler 
tsouLs  who  quietly  carried  on  their  humble  toil  of  copying. 
The  monasteries  fulfilled  in  part  the  function  of  the  modem 
printing  press.  Little  original  work  was  done,  but  much 
copying  and  compilation  was  executed  in  secluded  cells  by 
successive  generations  of  skillful  penmen.'  The  life  itself 
was  sufficient  to  deaden  the  ambitions  of  any  but  most  mas- 
terful spirits.  There  was  more  demand  for  polemical 
works.  The  historians  were  apt  to  begin  with  Adam  and 
to  weary  of  their  work  long  before  they  could  reach  their 
-own  day.  The  old  prohibition  of  reading  pagan  liter- 
ature, strictly  enforced  by  the  early  Church,  was  a  dead 
better.     The   style   of    those   who    attempted    to   write   for 

*  We  are  tempU-d  here  to  sketch  the  day's  work  of  the  copyist.  The 
debt  we  owe  him  is  the  same  in  kind  we  owe  —  but  with  to  him  the  additioa 
of  a  personal  interest  —  to  the  editor,  compositor,  and  proof-reader  com- 
bined.  We  have  before  us  as  we  write  a  brown  sheet  of  parchment,  which 
exhibits  very  markedly  the  dutle«»  the  skilly  the  oversights,  and  the  short* 
coming^s  of  the  monastic  editor-copyist. 
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amusement  or  for  hire,  was  absurdly  pompous,  as  in  the 
case  of  several  realistic  scribblers  o(  romance.  Poets  strove 
to  be  so  absolutely  perfect  in  their  prosody  that  they  had 
not  wit  enough  left  to  put  other  but  the  flattest  ideas  into 
their  polished  lines.  The  hymn  writers  alone  seemed  to 
have  a  slight  tincture  of  poetrj.-  left  in  them.  The  expand- 
ing liturgical  offices  are  not  in  the  best  taste,  but  showed  to 
the  people  the  best  models  of  the  current  style. 

The  West  fared  better  in  that  it  escaped  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire.  It  had  begun  to 
take  political  care  of  itself.  The  Synods  held  in  Gaul  at 
this  time,  and  the  chroniclers,  tell  of  the  sad  losses  and  de- 
vastation inflicted  by  the  Goth,  Frank,  and  Hun.  Just 
at  the  point  when  the  Church's  educational  and  ele- 
vating influence  began  to  be  felt,  came  the  destructive  in- 
cursions of  the  barbarians,  some  of  whom,  half  christian- 
ized and  holding  Arian  tenets,  did  no  less  harm  than  their 
pagan  fellow  tribes.  The  dogmatic  faith  had  been  fought 
for  and  won  in  the  East.  The  results,  humanizing,  elevat- 
ing, were  now  to  be  applied  under  the  severest  of  tests.  The 
officers  who  had  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Gothic  king- 
doms in  vSouthern  Europe,  along  the  line  from  Spain  to  Pan- 
nonia,  were  educated  Gallic  or  Italian  Catholics.  Boethius, 
called  sometimes  the  Last  of  the  Fathers,  was  the  foremost 
officer  in  the  service  of  Theodoric.  It  was  a  time  for  quiet 
training  and  for  sowing  seeds  of  a  better  culture,  rather 
than  for  the  exhibition  of  great  literary  talent.  Now,  too, 
began  the  invaluable  work  of  the  earlier  monastic  orders. 
Their  task  was  a  triple  one :  to  teach  and  preach,  to  set  the 
best  example  as  agriculturists,  and  to  copy  and  preserve 
works,  christian  and  classic,  which  but  for  their  care  would 
perish.  From  them  were  drawn  the  ablest  bishops  of  the 
Western  Church  ;  by  them  the  schools  were  kept  alive  in 
Europe  till  Charlemagne  took  them,  as  the  duty  of  the  state 
through  the  Church.  The  results  of  the  purifying  and  up- 
lifting accomplished  in  the  past  were  now  to  be  popular- 
ized and  disseminated  so  that  they  should  become  a  part^ 
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a  most  important  part,  of  the  common  treasury  of  know- 
ledge and  of  morals.  The  steadfastness  of  the  men  to 
whom  this  task  was  entrusted,  is,  with  all  their  weakness 
at  times,  their  glory  and  the  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
Faith  they  were  bringing  before  the  wild  tribes  that  hurst 
upon  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  order  and  the  introduction 
of  the  new,  with  the  remolding  it  had  to  offer,  in  the  midst 
of  rumors,  alarms,  and  fearsome  realities  of  barbarous  war- 
fare, sets  forth  the  vitality  of  the  religion  which  bore  these 
gifts,  not  as  its  foremost  blessings  but  as  its  consequent 
graces.  The  work  was  to  teach  the  Failh  of  the  Gospel  \ 
to  establish  the  luichangeableness  of  its  truths ;  to  com- 
plete the  Church/s  organization  among  half-civilized  tribes 
flushed  with  victories  won  from  those  who  were  offering 
them  these  boons.  It  vvas  done  on  racial  lines,  and  as  far 
as  its  aggressivepess  and  faithfulness  to  the  deposit  permit- 
ted, on  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Slowly,  often  appar- 
ently beaten  back,  yet  returning  again  and  again  to  tiie 
task,  Christianity  mastered  Europe,  while  the  Eastern  Church 
was  as  steadily  losing  before  the  Arab,  Saracen,  and  Seljuck 
arms  the  lands  she  had  christianized.  The  West,  from 
time  to  time,  joined  in  the  theological  disputes  that  so 
wasted  the  energ}'  of  the  East,  but  it  was  not  troubled  by 
them.  Its  genius  was  not  metaphysical  and  disputative.  It 
was  organizing,  didactic,  administrative. 

We  have  placed  the  limit  of  the  proper  application  of  the 
tide  **  Fathers''  at  the  time  of  St.  John  of  Damascus,  He 
gathered  up  the  patristic  teachings  in  so  masterly  a  manner 
that  the  Oriental  Church  has  scarcely  varied  the  words  of 
his  definitions  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Faith,  and  these 
have  passed  into  the  summaries  which  the  toilfull  school- 
men of  the  West  constructed  through  five  succeeding  cen- 
turies. He,  at  least,  is  entitled  to  the  appellation,  though  it 
lay  be  denied  to  later  Doctors. 

Our  sketch  is  imperfect,  but  we  have  shown  how  the 
Urst  two  groups  of  patriotic  toilers  lifted  up  the  speech  of 
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the  pecrple,  pargtd  and  sodded  new  grace  to  it,  and  injected 
new  and  grander  icieas  than  it  ever  had  had  before.  Beside, 
they  re-«haped  the  inner  meaning  of  certain  words  necea^ 
sary  Ui  expre^^  the  fundamental  formula  which  defined  the 
wondw^ul  fiospel  they  tanghu  The  third  group  fought  out 
th#:  great  battle  of  the  Truth  against  :he  mtionalisoi  that 
attacked  it  both  within  and  without  the  Church.  The  last 
group  of  iJfHitOTs  put  into  proper  form  for  the  people  the 
gain.s  of  the  past. 

They  were  great  in  their  conception  of  the  glorious 
trujit  committed  to  them  ;  great  in  the  faith  by  which  thej 
jitro\'C  for  it  without  countinjj  the  cost:  great  in  what  they 
accomplished.  To  some  it  was  given  to  be  consummate 
leaders  ;  to  others  to  be  able  lieutenants.  To  all  it  was 
given  in  turn  to  stamp  christian  truth  and  right  ideas  upon 
their  generation.  They  were  above  it,  but  in  touch  with  it^ 
in  its  meagre  science,  its  philosophy,  and  in  its  superstitions 
tcKj.  These  were  the  best  hold  they  had  upon  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  their  audiences,  who  trusted  them  yet  a  step  further, 
as  they  were  both  in  full  accord  in  all  preceding  points  of 
belief.  Emphatically  men  of  their  times,  the}*  were  its 
teachers,  its  leaders,  its  unacknowledged  masters. 

And  wer  We  cannot  escape  them.  By  christian  hered- 
ity the  Creed  they  gave  us  is  defended  by  their  definitions, 
is  expounded  in  words  and  phrases  they  remolded.  The 
organization  they  received  and  worked  under  we  hold  as 
necessary.  The  lines  of  policy  they  tested  and  of  which 
they  prove  the  worth,  we  must  follow  out.  We  confess  the 
same  Creed,  we  are  under  the  same  apostolic  order.  We 
teach  it  in  their  terms,  we  think  their  thoughts,  we  pray 
their  prayers,  we  worship  in  the  one  unchangeable  Faith 
they,  under  God,  unchangeably  established. 

A.  A.  Benton. 


MAX    NORDAU'S    DEGENERATION.' 

Mr.  Nordau  is  a  witty  and  somewhat  paradoxical  essay- 
ist, whose  conneclion  with  German  literature  is  confined  to 
the  language,  fur  he  wa.s  born  in  Budapest,  and  has  passed 
almost  all  his  literary  life  in  that  Paris  which  this  book  is  in- 
tended to  exhibit  as  the  source  and  origin  of  our  own  pecu- 
liar maiadie  du  sitcU^  so  diflerent  from  the  "gift  of  tears" 
that  passed  under  that  name  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Xordau's  previous  books,  especially  of 
*'  Paradoxe,"  or  the  *'  Konvenlionelle  Liigen  der  Kultur- 
menschheit/*  and  of  *' Die  Krankheit  des  Jahrhunderts'' 
have  probably  frequently  asked  themselves  if  the  author 
were  sincere  with  himself  and  honest  with  liis  readers,  and 
they  will  probably  repeat  the  question  with  an  added  shake 
of  the  head,  as  they  read  this  last  essay  in  sociology  ;  yet 
if  they  begin  it  they  will  read  it,  for  its  length  implies 
neither  pouderousness  nor  profundit_v.  U  is  direct  in  style, 
happ3''  in  illustration,  keen  in  its  satire,  though  perhaps  at 
times  a  little  too  vigorous  in  its  language  to  please  a  refined 
taste. 

Still,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  an  author's  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, and,  this  assumption  made,  the  business  of  the  critic 
in  the  case  of  a  book  like  this  is  first  to  discover  what  the 
essayist  has  tried  to  do,  and  then  to  examine  how  and  iu 
how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  In  regard  to 
the  first  matter,  Mr,  Nordau  explains  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Professor  Lombroso,  of  Turin,  the  well-known  student  of 
the  alleged  science  of  criminology,  to  whom  the  book  i» 
dedicated.  Here  after  recognizing  Professor  Lombroso's 
labors  in  insanity  and  criminal  prophylactics,  which  "  have 
been  unperceived  only  by  those  who,  with  stiff-necked  stub- 
bornness^ close  their  eyes  or  are  too  weak-sighted  to  get  use 
from    any  light    at   all,'*    he   continues   by  observing    that 
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neither  Lombroso  nor  his  disciples  have  applied  their 
methods  to  art  and  literature,  although  Mr.  Nordau  thinks 
there  are  as  many  and  similar  symptoms  of  degeneracy 
here,  as  in  the  criminal  classes.  Yet  the  omission  is  not  only 
strange  but  serious,  and  even  dangerous,  for  "  some  of  these 
degenerates  of  literature,  music,  and  painting  have  attained 
considerable  note  in  recent  years,  and  are  regarded  by 
many  as  creators  of  a  new  art  and  heralds  of  a  coming 
century.'*  Hence  the  necessity  of  destructive  criticism 
that  shall  show  to  the  deceived  public  that  pre-Raphaelite 
art,  Wagnerian  music,  and  Symbolist  poetry  are  not  only  to 
be  ridiculed  and  avoided,  but  to  be  treated  as  symptoms  of 
a  morbid  social  nervous  diathesis.  "  This  the  current  criti- 
cism fails  to  do.  An  exclusively  literary  and  aesthetic 
culture  is  the  conceivably  worst  preparation  for  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  works  of 
the  degenerates.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  have  undertaken,"  con- 
tinues the  modest  author,  "  to  examine  the  fashionable  tend- 
encies in  art  and  literature  as  far  as  may  be  after  your 
method,  and  to  prove  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  de- 
generacy of  their  creators,  while  their  admirers  are  entluisi- 
astic  over  manifestations  of  more  or  less  pronounced  moral 
lunacy,  idiocy,  and  raving.  .  .  .  This  book,  then,  is  an  at- 
tempt at  scientific  criticism  which  judges  works  .  .  .  ac- 
cording to  the  psycho-physiological  elements  from  which 
tliey  spring,  and  so  ventures  to  seek  to  fill  a  gap  which  still 
exists  in  the  mighty  structure  of  Lombroso's  system." 

This,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  thousand  pages  that 
f'  How  of  wh.ich  we  have  now  to  seek  to  give  some  account. 
]:;  his  first  section,  "Fin  de  Sit'cle,"  Mr.  Nordau  discusses 
t!;.^  i-.iLMital  and  ethical  state  of  the  upper  classes,  or  scum  of 
s'>:icfiy.  Minds  overtaxed  by  the  complexity  of  civilization 
<i.ul  the  hurry  of  modern  life  are  tending,  he  thinks,  to  lose 
\\\r.  faculty  of  clear  sober  thought.  This  shows  itself  morally 
in  a  sceptical  rejection  of  the  old  ethics  with  no  serious 
ilVoit  to  secure  new  standards,  and  in  the  ^/rt^«^  of  Parisian 
isociety,  of  which  Mr.  Nordau  gives  a  number  of  amusing 
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examples  tD  enliven  his  "scientific  diagnosis".  It  shows 
itself  ^sociaUy  in  the  fashions  of  women  and  clnldren,  of 
furniture  *'  with  its  constant  contradiction  between  form  and 
purpose'',  in  the  impressionist  painting,  in  the  new  musical 
composers,  in  the  theatre^  and  more  than  all  in  the  fashion- 
able literature  where  **  men  intoxicate  themselves  with  the 
shadowy  succession  of  words  in  symbolic  poems,  Ibsen  de- 
thrones Goethe  and  Maetcrlink  is  placed  beside  Shakspere, 
while  German  and  even  French  critics  declare  Nietzsche 
the  first  living  German  writer,  the  '  Kreutzer-Sonata '  is 
the  bible  of  ladies  li^ht  o'  love,  who  can  no  longer  count 
their  lovers,  fine  gentlemen  find  the  street  songs  and  vaga- 
bond rhymes  of  Jouy,  Bruant,  Mac  Nab,  and  XanroflT  verj*- 
distingtU  for  *  the  warm  pity  that  circulates  in  them',  and 
children  of  the  world,  who  believe  only  in  baccarat  and  the 
stock-exchange,  make  pilgrimages  to  the  peasant  mysteries 
of  Oberammergau  and  wipe  their  eyes  over  Verlaine's  ap- 
peals to  the  Holy  Virgin  '\ 

For  this  alleged  morbid  ci>ndilion  of  the  upper  classes  of 
society  Mr.  Nordau  proceeds  t(j  draw  up  a  diagnosis.  He 
calls  the  disease  **  Degeneration  "  and  unfolds  much  appar- 
ent knowledge  of  tlie  literature  of  nervous  pathology, 
whose  results  he  proceeds  to  apply  with  considerable  inge* 
nuity  to  the  social  conditions  that  he  magnifies,  The  signs 
of  mental  degeneration  that  these  neuro-pathologists  dis- 
cover in  their  patients,  he  discovers  in  various  degrees  in 
the  cultured  public  of  England  and  the  Continent.  He  ac- 
counts for  this  first  of  all  by  the  alleged  increase  in  the  use 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  then  bv  the  herding  of  larger 
mas.^es  in  great  cities,  and  by  the  increased  demands  of  mod- 
ern culture  on  nervous  energy  produced  by  the  rapidity  of 
communication.  Men  travel  vastly  more,  write  more  letters, 
read  more  newspapers,  have  far  more  complex  interests 
than  fifty  years  ago.  '"The  dweller  in  the  smallest  village 
to-day  has  a  wider  geographical  vision,  more  numerous  and 
complex  international  interests  than  the  prime  minister  of  a 
small  or  even  a   middle-*;:' zrd   state   a   century  ago'\     All 
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this  implies  increased  nervous  tension  under  which  society 
has  grown  weary  and  exhausted,  producing  in  the  classes 
most  affected  a  general  hysterical  diathesis.  There  are 
more  suicides,  more  cases  of  heart  disease,  of  weak  e3'es, 
of  nervous  diseases  generally.  And  Mr.  Nordau  proposes 
to  show  that  all  this  hangs  together  with  the  new  tenden- 
cies in  literature  and  art,  with  Naturalism,  Decadent  Poetry^ 
Neo-Christianity,  Pre-Raphaelism,  and  the  rest,  as  well  as 
with  a  sentimental  Socialism. 

The  rest  of  the  two  bulky  volumes  is  devoted  to  showing^ 
this  in  detail  with  much  appearance  of  learning  and  with 
even  more  obvious  bad  taste.  An}'  tendency  to  mysticism  or 
indefinite  thinking  seems  to  him  to  impl}*^  a  weakening  of  the 
powers  of  attention  and  the  will.  Hence,  all  the  Pre-Raph- 
aelites,  Symbolists,  Wagnerians  are  degenerates,  and  with 
them  of  course  the  followers  of  Tolstoi  and,  less  obviously, 
those  of  Zola,  as  well  as  the  French  Romanticists.  The  de- 
generacy shows  itself  differently  in  different  countries.  In 
England  it  takes  a  religious  tone  and  tends  toward  spiritual- 
ism. Here  Ruskin  is  pronounced  to  be  "  the  Torquemada  of 
aesthetics",  who  "though  he  has  no  power  to  burn  at  the 
stake,  fumes  and  rages  at  least  in  words,  and  destroys  the 
heretics  figuratively  with  insult  and  curses  ".  Rather  a  curi- 
ous criticism  from  Mr.  Nordau  who  might  himself  practise 
to  advantage  the  suaviter  in  modo  even  if  for  the  present  we 
grant  him  \.\\q /ortiter  in  re.  For  he  goes  on  to  pronounce 
Ruskin's  theory  "  delirious  "  and  says  that  he  "  confuses  the 
arts  with  the  unconscious  recklessness  of  a  charlatan,"  while 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  "  misunderstood  his  misunderstanding  " 
so  that  their  work  became  "  the  expression  in  painting  of 
incapacity  of  attention  ",  or  as  he  puts  it  a  little  later, 
*'  painted  drivel ",  for  instance  Holman  Hunt's  "  Shadow 
of  Death  ".  As  for  their  poetry,  Rossetti  is  pronounced  **  a 
parasite  on  the  body  of  Dante  ",  and  his  "  Blessed  Damo- 
zel "  "  a  puffed-up  mass  of  hyper-sensual,  senseless  phrase- 
ology ",  while  "  in  the  rest  of  his  poems  we  should  find  the 
same  mingling  of  hyper-sensuousness  and  lust,  the  same 
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indefinite  thinking,  the  same  senseless  combination  of 
mutually  exclusive  conceptions  'V.  But  perhaps  the  ret^der 
has  had  enough  of  Mr.  Nordau  as  a  critic  of  English  art, 
and  will  spare  us  his  **  appreciation^'  of  Swinburne  as  *' the 
first  English  Devil-worshipper'"  or  of  William  Morris  as  a 
"ventriloquist", 

"Man  delights  me  not,  no,  nor  woman  either''  said 
Hamlet,  and  if  Mr.  Nordau  does  not  like  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  he  finds  no  comfort  witli  the  French  '*  Symbolists  ",  or 
•'Cymbalists"  as  Verlaine,  whom  Mr.  Nordau  regards  as 
their  chief,  delights  to  call  them.  As  a  serious  attempt  to* 
appreciate  the  Symbolists  may  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the 
promised  continuation  of  a  recent  article  in  this  Review" 
on  "  Contemporary  French  Poets/'  we  may  the  more  briefly 
dismiss  Mr.  Nordau's  sometimes  piquant  and  nearly  always 
impertinent  personalities.  Yet  that  we  may  not  be  wholly 
silent,  these  few  words  from  his  diagnosis  of  Paul  Verlaine 
may  serve  as  a  witness,  ex  fedc  Hercnlem^  or  as  one  is 
templed  to  say,  ex  stercore  StercuUnm,  Verlaine,  he  says, 
"unites  with  astonishing  completeness  all  the  marks  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  degeneration  ...  in  his  appearance, 
his  life,  his  thought,  the  content  of  his  ideal  world,  and  his 
mode  of  expression.  If  you  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  poet 
by  Eugene  Carriere  [which  lies  before  the  reviewer  as  he 
writes]  .  .  .  you  will  observe  at  the  first  glance  the  great 
irregularity  of  the  skull  [which  seems  a  perfect  oval]  the 
prominent  cheek  bones,  almond  eyes  and  thin  beard  that 
characterize  the  Mongolian  physiognomy  which  is  a  sign  of 
degeneracy.  ...  It  is  well  known",  continues  this  scien- 
tific critic,  "  that  Verlaine  was  imprisoned  (or  a  sexual 
crime,  and  that  cannot  surprise  for  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  degeneration  is  mad,  erotic  heat.  He  thinks  constantly 
of  vice  and  pictures  of  lust  persistently  fill  his  mind  ". 
Moreover  **  he  is  a  drunkard",  one  of  those  impulsives  who 
"sin  from  irresistible  impulse",  whose  repentance  is  as 
morbid  as  his  wrong-doing.  Now  all  this  may  be  true  or 
not,  but  whether  true  or  not  it  has  about  as  little  to  do  with 
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any  honest  criticisni  of  Verlaine's  poems  as  Veriainc  has  to 
do  with  the  school  that  finds  its  exponents  in  Ghil  and  Mae- 
terlinck. We  do  not  get  any  nearer  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  work  by  calling  the  workman  names,  and  if  some  of  Ver- 
laine*s  poems  are  among  the  most  fragrant  lilies  of  French 
religious  lyric,  there  is  no  need  to  enquire  what  experiences 
enriched  the  earth  that  nourished  those  lilies^  roots.  Why 
does  Mr.  Xordau  always  choose  the  chaff  and  let  the 
wheat  be  still,  save  that  it  suits  his  preconceived  purpose? 
If  any  care  to  see  in  a  striking  example  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  critical  spirit  and  the  charlatan's  in  regard 
to  literar}'  movements  with  which  neither  sympathize,  let 
them  compare  with  Xordau's  chapter  on  S^-mbolisro  the 
fifteenth  lecture  of  Brunetiere's  Evolution  de  la  focsie  lyri- 
que. 

Having  bagged  the  Symbolists  our  Nimrod  turns  his  at- 
tention to  larger  game,  and  in  attacking  Tolstoi  runs 
amuck  at  mvsticism,  idealism,  and  by  implication  at  religion 
itself.  He  has  already  assured  us  with  noisy  emphasis  that 
science  has  kept  all  its  promises  and  satisfied  all  minds 
that  were  not  clouded  by  hysteria,  and  so  he  is  obliged  to 
reckon  the  author  of  *•  My  Confession  "  and  his  French 
Neo-Catholic  disciples  among  the  victims  of  his  maJadic  dii 
Steele.  The  fame  of  Tolstoi  in  England  our  author  explains 
by  the  number  of  old  maids  there,  who  are  supposed  to 
tlnd  comfort  and  consolation  in  the  morals  of  "  Kreutzer- 
Sonata."  In  France  he  "  furnishes  water  for  the  Neo- 
Catholic  mill,  and  those  who  practise  mysticism  out  of 
policy  or  dei^eneration  give  Tolstoi  one  of  the  high-altars 
in  lliLMr  church,"  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  his 
confused  socialism  and  altruism  that  Jittract  **  the  muddled 
heads  amonj^  our  people,  who  from  no  sober  scientific  con- 
viction, but  from  an  hvsterical  emotion,  feel  drawn  to  a 
sutrary.  emasculate  socialism,  that  consists  chiefly  in  soup- 
kitchens  for  the  proletariate  and  ends  in  a  wallowing  in  emo- 
tional novels  and  melodramas  of  the  life  of  city  artizans." 

All  the  German  tendency  to  hj'steria  is  not  exhausted 
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by  Tolstoi,  however.  Indeed,  much  the  greater  part  of  it, 
in  Mr,  Nordau's  opinion,  finds  vent  in  admiration  for 
Richard  Wagner,  "who  is  alooe  stufted  full  of  a  greater 
mass  of  degeneration  than  all  the  degenerates  together 
whom  we  have  yet  examined."  What  follows  contains  a 
fairly  good  argument  against  the  confusion  of  the  genres 
with  which  students  of  the  Romantic  epoch  in  France  or 
Germany  are  familiar,  and  of  which  Wagner  was  an  ex- 
treme and  belated  advocate.  But  again  the  author  hurts 
his  cause  by  introducing  the  personal  element,  and  not  con- 
tent with  blackenin^j  the  composer's  own  character,  he 
sprinkles  with  the  hyssop  of  his  ink  gall  the  whole  series  of 
Wagner's  friends  and  patrons,  to  prove  his  assertion  that 
**  deranged  persons  fly  together  as  filings  and  magnet." 
Among  these  the  chief  place  is  naturally  accorded  to  Louis 
II.,  thanks  to  whom  "Wagner's  music  became  a  Royal 
Bavanan  crowned  and  crested  music,  as  it  did  later  an  im- 
perial German.  At  the  head  of  the  Wagner  movement 
marches,  as  is  becoming,  a  crazy  king."  But  what  shall  we 
ly  of  the  implication  regarding  William  II? 
The  general  popularity  of  Wagner\s  music  is  attributed 
to  the  brutalizing  influences  of  the  German  wars  of  t866 
and  1870.  But  what  took  on  a  religious  color  in  England 
and  an  esthetic  tone  in  France  showed  itself  otherwise  in 
Wagner  and  in  Germany,  Mr.  Nordau  assures  us  that 
"  we  Germans  are  in  general  neither  pious  nor  sesthetically 
cultured.  Our  comprehension  of  the  beautiful  in  art  ex- 
presses itself  usually  in  the  silly  'charming^  or  *  bewitch- 
ing,' that  the  sweet  girl  graduate  squeaks  in  a  high  ke}^  with 
eyes  upturned  indifferently  at  the  sight  of  a  neatly  shaved 
poodle  and  before  the  Holbein  Madonna  in  Darmstadt; 
and  in  the  comfortable  grunt  with  which  the  good  burgher 
pumps  in  his  beer  after  a  song,*'  Therefore,  the  German 
hysteria  could  not  show  itself  in  aberrations  of  art  or  crit- 
icism, but  took  **  shameful,  low,  or  laughable  forms,"  such 
as  persecution  of  the  Jews,  reform  in  clothing  and  diet, 
water-cures,  anti-vivisectionisl  agitation  and  the  like.    "Now 
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Wagner's  hysteria  assumed  all  the  forms  of  the  German 
hysteria.  With  a  slight  alteration  of  Terence's  homo  sutn^ 
he  could  say  of  himself,  *  I  am  lunatic  and  no  lunacy  is 
foreign  to  me,'  and  this  is  in  large  measure  the  cause  of  his 
popular  following,"  though  "  his  music  was  also  adapted  to 
charm  the  hysteric,"  and  "  to  evoke  such  hypnotic  con- 
ditions as  are  ordinarily  produced  in  nervous  hospitals  by 
the  sounding  of  a  gong,"  while  the  "  lewdly  erotic "  char- 
acter of  his  music  was  peculiarly  effective  in  winning  hys- 
terical women  to  his  cause.  "  Lady  Venus,  Isolde,  Brun- 
hilde,  and  Kundry  have  won  Wagner  far  more  female  ad- 
miration than  Elizabeth,  Elsa,  Senta,  and  Gudrune." 

Mr.  Nordau  then  speaks  of  the  parodies  of  Mysticism, 
by  which  he  means  spiritualism,  occultism,  and  the  Rosi- 
crucianism  of  Sar  Peladan.  Here,  too,  he  pays  his  com- 
pliments to  Maeterlinck,  the  "Belgian  Shakspere",  and  to 
Walt  Whitman,  whom  Lombroso  had  already  pronounced 
insane.  Mr.  Nordau  cannot  conceive  that  mysticism  can 
**  pass  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  this  boundary  (/.  r.,  Maeter- 
linck's poetry)  without  being  recognized  by  all  partially 
sane  hysterics,  imitating  admirers,  and  fashionable  snobs  for 
a  deep  and  complete  benighting  of  the  mind." 

In  his  second  volume  Mr.  Nordau  proposes  to  discuss 
egoism  as  a  sign  of  degeneration,  and  its  manifestations  in 
the  Parnassian  poets,  the  Satanic  and  Decadent  Schools,  in 
Ibsen  and  the  German  metaphysics  of  Nietzsche,  and  then, 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  equal  feast,  the  turn  of 
the  Realists  comes,  and  they,  too,  are  shown  to  be  a  sign  of 
degeneration.  Into  these  chapters  it  is  impossible  and  un- 
profitable to  enter  with  much  detail.  His  account  of  the 
Parnassian  poets  is  so  unjust  that  it  is  hard  to  excuse  it  on 
the  score  of  invincible  ignorance,  though  Mr.  Nordau  has 
nowhere  given  any  evidence  that  he  has  any  power  of 
aesthetic  enjoyment  or  appreciation.  Still  an  account  of 
the  Parnassians  that  says  nothing  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  or 
de  Heredia,  or  Sully  Prudhomme,  or  Coppee,  and  dwells  on 
work   published   by  Theophile   Gautier  in   the   thirties,  by 
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Baudelaire  in  the  fifties,  and  by  Catulie  JMendes  at  any 
time,  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  honest  criticism  that 
Mr.  Nordau*s  book  does  to  literature.  Nor  need  we  take 
our  author  seriously,  because  it  pleases  him  to  take  Barres, 
that  mountebank  of  egoism  and  quondam  Boulangist  dep- 
ut)%  for  a  serious  degenerate,  or  thinks  it  necessary  to  do 
more  than  smile  at  the  vagaries  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  or 
Oscar  Wilde. 

As  the  book  proceeds  it  grows  more  prolix.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-three  pages  are  devoted  to  the  inconsist- 
encies of  Ibsen,  "  his  mysticism,  egoism,  and  poverty  of 
thought  *'  that  make  his  whole  theatrical  production  **  a  kal- 
eidoscope in  a  dime  museum/*  The  present  writer  has  a 
very  qualified  admiration  tor  "  The  Doll  House'' or  *' The 
Wild  Duck/'  but  really  after  reading  this  chapter  he  cannot 
repress  a  little  of  Uncle  Toby's  sympathy*  **  who  would  not 
have  the  heart  \\\  treat  bis  dog  so." 

That  "great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied,"  has 
been  known  at  least  since  Dryden's  day,  and'it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  devote  a  hundred  pages  to  the  examination 
of  the  works  of  Nietzsche,  who  has  long  oscillated  between 
feverish  publication  and  the  insane  asylum.  Nor  does  the 
author  make  his  chapter  on  **  Realism,"  on  Zola  and  his 
German  imitators,  particularly  germane  to  his  subject, 
though  he  is  not  altogether  unsuccessful  in  this  effort  ta 
pile  the  Ossa  of  caricature  on  the  Pelion  of  half-truths  that 
he  had  alread}^  accumulated. 

And  now,  at  last  standing  on  this  bad  eminence,  he 
draws  for  us  a  moving  picture  with  prophetic  tongue  of 
what  the  twentieth  century  will  become  if  people  do  not 
read  his  book  and  accept  his  dicta.  These  pages  are  inter-- 
€8ting,  for  they  prove  the  author's  lack  of  sustained  imagina- 
tion and  sense  of  artistic  proportion.  If,  however,  things 
go  according  to  his  hope,  men  will  gradually  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions,  or  else  discard  them  ;  the 
present  hysteria  will  die  out,  and  the  happy  result  of  tliis 
will  be  that  "  in  the  intellectual  life  of  coming  centuries  art 
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and  poetry  (i.  e.  Dichtutlg,  creative  imagination)  will  take 
a  very  small  place  ",  in  fact  they  "  will  fjradually  become  a 
subordinate  pastime  and  finally  child's  play  ",  somewhat  as 
has  been  the  case  with  dancing. 

For  the  immediate  future,  "however,  Mr.  Nordau  prom- 
ises no  sudden  change.  "  The  hysteria  of  our  time  will  not 
last.  The  peoples  will  recover  from  their  present  exhaus- 
tion. The  weak  and  degenerate  will  perish,  the  strong  will 
adapt  themselves  to  the  conquests  of  science,  or  subordinate 
them  to  their  own  organic  powers.  The  vagaries  of  art 
have  no  future.  They  will  vanish  when  cultured  men  have 
overcome  their  exhaustion.  The  art  of  the  twentieth  cent- 
ury will  in  all  respects  be  joined  to  the  past,  but  it  will  have 
new  tasks  to  fulfil,  namely  to  bring  stimulating  change  into 
the  monotony  of  cultured  life,  a  task  which  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  science  will  not  be  able  to  perform  for 
many  centuries."  All  this  is  sane  enough,  but  as  FalstafF 
said :  "  O  monstrous !  but  one  half-penny  worth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack".  And,  after  all,  Mr.  Nor- 
dau was  obliged  to  omit  the  two  greatest  evidences  of  liter- 
ary degeneration  in  recent  years.  He  could  not  foresee 
that  the  American  reading  public  would  devour  two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  "Trilby,"  nor  that  "swollen  with  wind 
and  the  rank  mist"  they  would  call  in  the  vacuousness  of 
their  mental  dyspepsia  for  the  translation  of  a  degenerate's 
"  Degeneration." 

J.  A. 
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round.  For  further  Information,  call  upon  coupon  ticket  agents,  or  address 
W,  L,  DAMLEY.  0«n,  P«u.  and  Ticket  Air't.  Nashville.  Teoo. 


GROTHERS  &  KORTH, 


246  FOURTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK 


(BETWEEN  i9lh    and    20th    STREETS). 


Have  in  Stock  the  Latest  Theological 

and  Miscellaneous  Rooks. 

A  Specialty  made  of  fiearcbing  for 
•*  Scarce  **  and  "  Out  of  Print  '* 
Books. 

Hiive  on  'hand  a  Good  Collection  of 
of  Second-hand  Theolog-ical   Bouks. 

Catalogye*  of  Second-hand  Rooks  Is- 
sued Bi-monthlf. 

BookR  not  in  stock  obtained  at  .short 
malice. 

Bonks  Imported  to  Order. 


Binding  of  Books  to  Order  n  Spe- 
cialty, 

Boole s  of  Devotion,  Private  and  Eu- 
chttrist,  kept  in  slock. 

Sptfcliil  atteniion  i^iven  to  the  Se- 
lection tif  Books  for  Sonday- 
schtji>l   Libraries. 

Catechisms  and  Reward  Card?  for 
the  Sunday  School. 

Oxford  and  London  Teacher** 
BibU'g  in  all  the  Different  Styles 
of  Binding. 

Also  hR%e  the  above  with   Apocry 

pha. 


LIBERAL  DISCOiniT  &IVEN  to  CLER&Y  aM  STUDENTS 

All  orders  attended  to  with  care  and  forwarded  with  promptness. 
J,  D.  R A iiT,  President.       W.  M.  Iloss,  Vlm'-PreHUteiit.       Ai.ak  t*AKKEK,riiiihler 

The  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

TULLA  MOM  A,  TENNESSEE. 
Capital,  $50,000.  Surplus,  $10000. 

BOARD    OF    BIHSCTOBS. 

J.  G.  AvDELoTT.  W.  M,  Ross,  J.  I>.  Ramt. 

F.  A.  Raht.  Wm.  Pariss. 

FRANKLIN     HOUSE, 

W.  M..   BoueiiEK,  Prop.     Rates^  $2.00  per  clay. 
COWAN,  TENNESSEE. 

POIimiT  Al  LAlSCiPE  PHdCFAPe, 

81SWANE13.    TBKN28BBE. 
G.  E.  Banks.  T.  A.  Kmbrsy. 

BAIfKB  &  EMBREY, 

WINCHESTER,   TENNESSEE. 


E3S 


—  THE 


UNIVERSITY 

TAILOR 


SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE, 


We  start  nut  with  tlio  prirn'iplt*  of  trivinir  full  value*  for 
tbe  money.     A  ]ieireet  fit  guaranteed, 
Wi"  i*es[>eetfiilly  S4)lieit  your  patnnm^'e. 

DORIDER  &  SIDEBOfim 

SiiccesHors.  to  (ierding  &  Co., 

ke  ErearriXakes.  Eandies 

513  CiriTUrEI  STREET,  XASFTVrLLE,  TENX- 
Telei>hoiie  427. 


R.  B.  LEES,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

COBNilR  CHUHCH   AND  VINE  STHBfiTa, 

Telephone   1245.  NASHVILLE,  TENN 


During  July  :md  Aui^u«t  I>r,  Lees  will  lir  nt  Scvvanpf  professionally. 


AlTTirORTZED  CAniAL  il5ino,tx>o. 


W.  C.  Collier  Grocery  Co., 

Whoksale  ttnd  Retail  Dealers  in  Fine 

IMPORTED  ^^^ 
DOMESTIC 
GROCERIES 

Nos.  601  and  603  Church  Street, 

W.  C.  COLLIER.  PreiJiKnt.  POPB  TAVLOIt.  Vlce-PresUcBt. 

J.  E.  HART,  jkcrcury  Md  Trauyrer. 


EsUblUhed  1879. 


J.  "^V.  BI^-A-IID 


—  Manufaclurer  and  DeaJer  in 


ELECTRICALINSTRUMENTS&SUPPLIES 

flatteries  of  All  Kiuds.  Electric  Bells,  Mnnociators  Bnrglar  Alarms. 

316  North  Market  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 


OLD  CLOTPTES  '?*°^  "J^'T 

Wo  olpun  itnc!  rtye  the  most  dj^'llrut^Hliiul*^  und  frtbrl*'*  in  l4ulk»»\  <"liiliJr»'ii'«, 
and  Oenttemeiu' UunuentB,  No  rlpplni;  required.  Ouarauiev  no  »mutltnic  In 
wool  and  0ilk.  We  pay  exprewage  txjlh  wayn  to  any  point  In  the  UnUint  Htatr*. 
write  forl«rnis  and  Cntalogue.  Repair  gonllemeim' clothing  In  ord^r,  LariMl 
and  bo8l  fHjulpp^d  In  thir  S*>ath. 

ALDRED'S  STEAM  DTE  WORKS  AND  CLEANING  ESTABLISHMEUT, 

io6  N.  Summer  Street,  NA3IIV1LLE,   rBNN. 


a 


u 


The  Uuiver^itv  <jf  the  South, 

SEWANEE  TENNESSEE 


* 


> 


TIic  Universilj-  is  under  tlic  joint  control  of  Of  teen 
iUociM*»  i*f  llie  Proti^Uni  MpiMropcii  Clairclj.  Opcnird 
in  iS6S  Li>ciit€d  ut  S4?wtiocc,  Tcnutij»aee»  oti  tlm 
plutetu  cif  tlie  Cuffib^dancl  Mouuuiittt,  1,000  feet 
nh  lo%cl  of  the  fica.     Seuranee  Itan  a  cialiooAl 

rt-;  u»  ij  bcjiltli  rr^iiri. 

Viicuiiati  ifom  Ilccember  jolIi  to  Mtircb  i4dn  hi- 
tt^Ad  of  during  the  Sommfr  inonthf. 

The  fcrHfiwing  iJepnrtnionlft  of  the  Univcnnly  art: 
Willi  c4)tilppifil  and  fully  uracil niifred  : 

ACADEMIC,  THROLOGICAI-,  NfEDlCAL,  LAW 
\XD  ENGINEERING. 

A   .-.nXlAL  BI  :  >S  COURSL  in    linciDCr 

and  Economy  U  pr  for  itudenU  not  iot^ndinjjf 

to  «tudy  fur  decree*.     TUU  course  oclendu  riv«r  two 
yearn,  titid  iueiudcA  the  Jitudy  of  F     "  ti» 

nacrriul    Ijiw,    Kiinking»    Poliriad  y, 

Eogliih,  and  Modern  Languajj^ef!. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  prc^ 
parcM  Bfiys  for  thb  Jind  oilier  LTniver%itii2ft  iitid  for 
b(t»iiic^. 

Tlie  Lent  hirm  of  I  he  UnlTKmity  begin*  March  14  tin, 
iS95,  S4iid  IImj  Trinity'  Term  oii  Au|ni6(  ut. 

Fi>r  Cutat<vgiio*  ntid  other  infonntition,  iiddretu; 

B.  Lawton  WigjfJns,  M.A.t 

Vtt»*ai4tie*ll«r. 


THE  SEVVANEE  REVIEW. 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 


THIS  Re\tf-w  \niii  bt*en  established  uadtr  \he  auspices 
III'  the  Faculty  of  tht?  Uaivursity  of  llic  South  at  Si?- 
u  a n^e,  Tennessee,  U  will  be  devoted  lo  reviews  tif  lead* 
ing  lKH>ks  and  to  paper?  on  .Huch  topics  of  |i»eii<Tal  TlieDlogy. 
Phflo^ophy,  Hinlnr}',  Pnlittcal  Science,  and  Lilerattire  as 
qutre  t\d)t!r  Irealment  than  lliey  ruceivc  in  popular  ma 
3nne5  sind  less  tcrchnic^l  ireatment  than  they  receive  ia 
5pectalt$t  publications.  In  other  words,  the  Krvikw  will 
conform  more  nearly  lo  the  type  of  the  Ensjlish  Review* 
than  is  iti*uaJ  wilh  American  perindicab. 

Id  tending  contributorK  and  publish  ersi  diriiiring  to  Iravc 
their  iniportanl  hooks  reviewed  will  address  ^»  indicutedb^ 
low.  Where  the  return  of  an  article  i$  de«ired,  stamps 
should  be  endosted.  In  all  ea^es  the  full  name  nf  liie  con* 
tributcrr  must  be  given. 

Each  number   will   consist  of   128   large  octavo  page»< 
printed  on  heavy  piiper.     The  dnte»of  is5ue  will  be  No%*cni-    J 
ber   isi^  February  isU  May   ist,  and  Augiuui  i«l*  of  each 
year.     Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year  in  advuoce  (clcrj^y, 
$3.00).     Single  numbers,  75  cents  each* 

Suitable  adverti^Jeracnt*  will  be  insjerted  at  the  folknTing 
rates : 


One  j«ue 


OKI  Tin%.  f^wo  Times. 
I 


Ir6  ur* 

^  00 

2  00 


♦30  ou 
15  w 


TiiR eft  Times 


30    Mi 

6  00 


ForRTtUKS 


I50   €» 

J5  00 

15  00 

8  00 


AddrttJMi  all  communicaUonM  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 


